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PUBLISHERS'  PEEFACE 

TO  THE   EIGHTH   EDITION. 


The  Publishers,  in  preparing  this,  the  first  posthu- 
mous edition  of  the  late  President  Harris's  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  have  spared  no  pains 
to  make  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  own  high  reputa- 
tion and  that  of  its  distinguished  author. 

It  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  thorough  revision  by 
competent  professional  gentlemen,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  and  important  additions,  bringing  the 
work  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  Dental  Science 
and  Art. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  Professor  Austen,  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  the  entire  chapter  on  Vulcanite,  most 
of  the  chapter  on  Soldering,  and  much  new  matter  in 
the  chapter  on  Irregularity,  and  throughout  the  entire 
Mechanical  Division  of  the  work.  They  would  also 
acknowledge  important  additions  by  Professor  Christo- 
pher Johnston,  of  the  Baltimore  College ;  a  valuable 
section  on  Artificial  Palates  by  Dr.  William  H.  Dwindle, 
and  a  number  of  useful  practical  suggestions  from  Dr. 
Edward  Maynard. 


vi    publishers'  preface  to  the  eighth  edition. 

The  illustration  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. A  few  unimportant  designs  have  been  omitted ; 
several  others  have  been  replaced  by  improved  drawings, 
and  many  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  for  a  large 
number  of  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Samuel  S.  White. 

The  Publishers  lay  this  edition  before  the  Profession 
in  the  confident  assurance  that  it  will  be  found  to  be 
what  its  author  designed  it, — a  thorough  elementary 
treatise,  a  text-book  for  the  student,  and  a  useful  com- 
panion and  guide  for  the  practitioner. 

Philadelphia,  September  1,  1863. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    SEVENTH    EDITION. 


In  revising  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery for  a  Seventh  Edition,  the  author  trusts  that  no 
abatement  of  effort  will  be  discovered  on  his  part  to 
render  it  every  way  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the 
approbation  it  has  hitherto  received.  Nearly  every 
page  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  additions  have  been 
introduced  throughout  the  entire  work.  Three  new 
chapters  and  a  number  of  new  illustrations  have  also 
been  added.  In  short,  he  believes  that  no  valuable 
improvement  or  discovery,  coming  within  the  scope  of 
this  work,  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition. 

Chapin  a.  Harris. 

No.  51  North  Charles  Street, 

Baltimore,  September,  1858. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


In  submitting  to  the  profession  a  Second  Edition  of 
his  Dental  Practice,  the  author  is  happy  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  express  his  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  approbation  which  the  First  has  received. 
He  trusts  that  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  the 
primary  work  will  make  the  one  now  presented  still 
more  acceptable.  The  alteration  in  the  plan,  which  has 
resulted  from  the  effort  at  improvement,  has,  however, 
rendered  a  slight  change  of  title  necessary,  in  order  to 
express  the  character  of  the  present  book. 

In  the  First  Edition,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mouth  was 
omitted,  because  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  can  be 
obtained  from  works  on  General  Anatomy.  But  it  has 
been  suggested  that  such  works  may  not  be  at  hand 
when  wanted  by  the  dental  student,  and  the  author  has 
thought  it  better  to  furnish  a  description  of  the  several 
structures  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  cavity. 
He  has,  however,  confined  himself  to  brief  expositions 
of  the  parts ;  not  wishing  to  incumber  the  work,  or  dis- 
tract the  student  with  the  consideration  of  matters  for- 
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eign  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  and  for 
which,  he  trusts,  it  will  be  read.  He  is  indebted  to 
Bourgery's  Anatomy,  Quain  and  Wilson's  Anatomical 
Plates,  Wilson's  Anatomy,  and  Smith  and  Horner's 
Anatomical  Atlas,  for  a  number  of  the  illustrations  used 
in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  Second  and  Fifth  Parts  embody  the  substance  of 
two  papers  by  the  author,  which  were  written  subse- 
quently to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition.  The 
subjects  of  them  came  properly  within  the  plan  of  the 
present  work. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  this 
edition  has  been  to  provide  a  thorough  elementary  trea- 
tise on  Dental  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  might  be  a 
text-book  for  the  student  and  a  guide  to  the  more  inex- 
perienced practitioner ;  and  he  hopes  that  the  modifica- 
tions he  has  introduced,  and  the  additions  he  has  made, 
will  entitle  it  to  be  so  considered,  at  least,  until  an  abler 
hand  shall  prepare  a  better. 
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PART    FIRST. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  MOUTH. 


The  Mouth,  cavum  oris,  signifies  in  the  human  subject,  the 
space  included  between  the  palatine  arch  above,  the  mjlo-hyoid 
muscles  beneath,  the  lips  in  front,  the  velum  palati  behind,  and 
the  cheeks  on  either  side.  The  teeth  and  closed  jaws  separate 
the  inner  portion,  or  lingual  cavity,  from  the  outer,  or  vestibular 
space ;  and  while  that  part  of  the  latter  bounded  by  the  cheeks 
ought  properly  to  bear  the  appellation  buccal,  the  terra  buccal 
cavity  is  not  unfrequently  employed  with  a  signification  so 
general  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  oral  cavity. 

In  the  mouth  are  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  the  alveolar  ridges 
invested  by  the  gums :  into  it  are  poured  the  secretion  of  the 
parotid,  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  mucous  and  of  the  special  lingual  follicles ;  and  in 
it  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  processes  of  mastication  and  in- 
salivation  previous  to  deglutition. 

It  is  farther  concerned  in  the  prehension  of  aliment ;  and  be- 
sides containing  the  organs  of  taste,  is  employed  in  articulation, 
expectoration,  suction,  &c. 

The  parts  concurring  to  constitute  the  mouth,  form  a  very 
complicated  piece  of  mechanism ;  through  them  it  has  a  wide 
range  of  sympathies,  and  by  them  performs  a  great  variety  of 
functions. 

The  anatomical  elements  composing  these  parts,  consist  of 
Bone,  Ligament,  Muscle,  Gland,  Bloodvessel,  Nerve,  Areolar 
and  Adipose  tissues,  and  Mucous  membrane. 

These  different  elements  combine  together  and  form  the  vari- 
ous organs  which  constitute  the  mouth. 
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These  organs  I  shall  consider  in  their  physiological  order : 
thus  combining  their  anatomy  and  physiology,  studying  at  the 
same  time  both  their  healthy  structure  and  function — a  plan 
practically  taught  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Handy,  in  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  which  commends  it- 
self as  at  once  the  most  natural,  interesting,  and  instructive. 


CHAPTER     FIRST. 


ORGANS  OF  PREHENSION. 

Fig.  1. 

This  class  of  organs  may  be  said 
to  commence  the  digestive  process, 
and  it  comprises  those  which  seize 
the  food,  and  introduce  and  partly 
retain  it  in  the  mouth. 

They  consist  of  the  Elevators, 
Depressors,  and  Sphincter  mus- 
cles of  the  mouth,  which  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Levator  labii  superioris  alse- 
que  nasi. 

2.  Levator  anguli  oris. 
These  tAvo  muscles  elevate  the 

Fig.  1   A  Iront  Tiew  nf  the  muscles  of  the  ,.  ,        ,  -i  n       i 

face:  a  a  Antenoi  belhesof  occjpito-fronta-  UppCr     lip     and     the     angle     01      thC 
lis;  b  bOrbicularis  palpebrarum;  c  Pyrami- 

dalisnabi,  c/ Com ji lessor  nasi,  ceaud//  mOUth. 
Levator  labii  superioris  alajque  nasi;  g  g  o       t\  ,        ..      .     ~      .       . 

Zygomaticiis  minor;  /i/i  Zygomaticus  ma-  3.      DcprCSSOr     labii     infcriOriS 

jor  ;  i  i  Masseter  muscle  ;  jj  Buccinator,  or 

trumpeter's  muscle;  kk  Orbicularis  oris;  Or  QUadratUS  mCUti. 

II  Depressor  labii   inferioris;  m   Levator  ^ 

toranguiioHs!''"'"'"''''"^""""''''''^^'"*"      *^-    Dsprcssor    anguli    oris — or 

triangularis  oris. 
These  two  muscles  antagonize  the  first  and  depress  the  lower 
lip  and  angles  of  the  mouth. 

5.  Zygomaticus  major. 

6.  Zygomaticus  minor. 

7.  Buccinator. 

These  extend  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the  prominence 
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of  the  cheek.     Their  use  is  to  draw  the  angles  of  the  mouth  up- 
wards and  outward  towards  the  ear. 

8.  Orbicularis  oris. 

This  is  the  sphincter  muscle  which  surrounds  and  closes  the 
mouth.  ~ 

9.  Depressor  labii  superioris. 

10.  Levator  labii  inferioris. 

The  first  depresses  the  upper  lip  against  the  teeth — the  other 
raises  the  lower  lip. 


OKIGIN   AND  INSERTION  OF  THESE  MUSCLES,  OE  THEIR 
ATTACHMENTS. 

1.  Levator  Labii  Superioris  Alceque  Nasi,  arises  by  two 
heads :  first  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone ;  second,  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit  above  the  infra-orbital 
foramen.  It  is  inserted  into  the  ala  nasi  or  wing  of  the  nose 
and  upper  lip. 

2.  Levator  Anguli  Oris,  arises  from  the  canine  fossa  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately  below  the  infra-orbital 
foramen.     It  is  inserted  narrow  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

3.  Depressor  Labii  Lnferioris,  arises  from  the  side  and  front 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  at  its  base,  and  is  inserted  into  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  lip. 

4.  Depressor  Anguli  Oris,  arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  side  of  the  chin.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

5.  Zygomaticus  Major,  arises  long  and  narrow  from  the  malar 
bone,  near  the  zygomatic  suture.  It  is  inserted  into  the  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

6.  Zygomaticus  Minor,  arises  from  the  front  part  of  the  malar 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip,  above  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 
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This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  is  occasionally  a  sim- 
ple slip  from  other  muscles. 

Buccinator,  arises  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and 
from  the  alveolar  margin  of  upper  and  lower  maxillary  bones  as 
far  anteriorly  as  the  first  molar  or  last  bicuspid  tooth.  Its  fibres 
are  inserted  into,  or  become  confluent  with,  those  of  the  orbicu- 
laris oris. 

8.  Orbicularis  Oris.  This  muscle  has  no  bony  attachments  : 
it  is  circular,  surrounds  the  mouth,  and  consists  of  two  layers  of 
fibres ;  one  for  the  upper,  the  other  for  the  lower  lip,  which  meet 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

9.  Depressor  Labii  Superioris,  arises  from  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses of  the  incisive  and  canine  teeth ;  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  lip  and  side  of  the  ala  nasi. 

10.  Levator  Labii  Inferioris,  arises  from  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses of  the  incisive  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  lip  and  chin. 

See  Organs  of  Mastication  for  a  description  of  the  bones  con- 
nected with  these  muscles. 


CHAPTER    SECOND. 

ORGANS  OF  MASTICATION. 

Mastication,  as  the  term  implies,  is  a  process  of  chewing  or 
minutely  dividing  the  food,  -when  introduced  into  the  mouth ; 
and  the  organs  under  this  head  are  the  agents  or  instruments 
which  effect  this  operation. 

The  organs  of  mastication  are  divided  into,  1st.  The  passive; 
2d.  The  active. 

PASSIVE  OKGANS  OF  MASTICATION. 

The  passive  organs  include  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  teeth. 
The  principal  bones  are, 

1.  The  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw  bones. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary  or  lower  jaw  bone. 

3.  The  palate  bones. 

THE    SUPERIOR    MAXILLARY    BONES. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Bones,  two  in  number,  are  in  pairs 
and  united  on  the  median  line  of  the  face.  They  occupy  the 
anterior  upper  part  of  the  face,  are  of  very  irregular  form,  and 
consist  of  a  body  and  processes. 

The  body  is  the  central  part  of  the  bone  and  has  four  surfaces, 
namely,  the  anterior  or  facial,  the  posterior  or  pterygoid,  the 
superior  or  orbital,  and  the  inferior  or  palatine. 

The  Anterior  Surface  is  irregularly  convex,  and  has  a  de- 
pression about  its  centre  just  above  the  canine  and  first  bicuspid 
teeth,  called  the  canine  fossa :  immediately  above  which  is  the 
infra-orbital  foramen  for  transmitting  an  artery  and  nerve  of 
same  name ;  its  upper  and  inner  edge  forms  part  of  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit,  from  the  inner  extremity  of  which  proceeds 
upward  towards  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones  a  long  and  rather 
flat  process,  having  a  pyramidal  form — the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla  :  its  posterior  edge  forming  the  internal  margin 
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of  the  orbit  and  helping  to  form   the  lachrymal  groove ;   its 
anterior  edge  receives  the  cartilages  of  the  nose ;  its  upper  cor- 


FiG.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2.  a  The  body  of  the  left  superior  maxilla;  h  Canine  fos.<a:  c  Infraorbital  foramen; 
d  Incisive  fossa;  e  Harmonial  suture  of  the  two  bones;  /Nasal  spine;  g  Semilunar  notch  of 
anterior  nares ;  li  Nasal  process  ;  i  Articulation  with  lachrymal  bone;  j  Malar  process  ;  k  Tube- 
rosity of  superior  maxilla;  I  Cavity  of  the  antrum  ;  m  Lachrymal  tubercle  ;  n  Orbital  process. 

Fig.  3.  a  Nasal  surface  of  left  superior  maxilla ;  6  Openini?  of  antrum  :  c  Inferior  turbinated 
bone ;  d  Inferior  meatus  of  nose  into  which  the  nasal  duct  opens ;  e  Nasal  process ;  /  Semilunar 
notch  of  lachrymal  bone :  g  Nasal  spine ;  /(  h  Palate  process ;  i  i  Alveolar  process ;  j  Horizontal 
plate  of  palate  bone;  k  Palate  spine;  I  Tuberosity  of  palate  bone;  m  Hamular  process. 

responds  to  the  nasal  bones,  and  its  summit  to  the  frontal ;  while 
its  outer  surface  gives  attachment  to  muscles,  and  its  inner 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  nose. 

p,(j  4  From  the  lower  edge  of 

its  Anterior  Surface,  the  al- 
veolar processes  and  cavities 
are  formed :  these  consist 
in  depressions  of  a  more  or 
less  conical  form,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of 
teeth,  or  roots  of  teeth, 
which  they  are  intended  to 
receive.  See  Fig.  4. 
The  bottom 'of  each  of  these  cavities  is  perforated  by  a  small 
foramen,  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  bloodvessels  which  sup- 
ply the  teeth.  The  alveolar  border  externally  presents  a  fluted 
appearance ;  the  projections  correspond  with  the  alveolar  cavi- 
ties, and  the  depressions  with  the  septa  which  divide  them  from 
one  another. 

The  Posterior  Surface  has  a  bulging,  called  tuberosity,  which     'J 
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is  connected  with  the  palate  bones,  and  bounds  the  antrum  be- 
hind ;  it  is  perforated  by  three  or  four  small  holes, — the  poste- 
rior dental  canals  which  transmit  nerves  and  bloodvessels  to  the 
molar  teeth. 

The  Lotver  Surface  extends  from  the  alveolar  processes  in 
front  to  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bones  behind,  called 
the  palatine  processes,  which  are  rough  below,  forming  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  smooth  above,  making  the  floor  of  the  nostrils. 
They  are  united  along  the  median  line,  at  the  anterior  part  of 
which  is  the  foramen  incisivum,  having  two  openings  in  the  nares 
above,  while  there  is  but  one  in  the  mouth  below. 

The  Upper  or  Orbital  Surface  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its 
base  in  front  forming  the  anterior,  lower,  and  internal  edge  of 
the  orbit ;  while  its  apex  extends  back  to  the  bottom,  forming 
the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  roof  of  the  antrum ;  its  internal  edge  is 
united  to  the  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  and  palate  bones;  its  external 
edge  assists  in  forming  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  along 
its  central  surface  is  seen  a  canal  running  from  behind,  forward 
and  inward, — the  infra-orbital  canal.  This  canal  divides  into 
two :  the  smaller  is  the  anterior  dental^  which  descends  to  the 
anterior  alveoli  along  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum ;  the  other  is 
the  proper  continuation  of  the  canal  and  ends  at  the  infra-orbital 
hole ;  along  the  upper  part  of  the  line  uniting  the  palatine  pro- 
cesses there  is  a  ridge,  the  nasal  crest,  for  receiving  the  vomer, 
and  at  the  anterior  part  of  this  crest  there  is  a  forward  projec- 
tion, the  7iasal  sjnne;  at  the  external  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  the  malar  jyrocess,  which  articulates  with  the  malar  bone.  This 
point  is  opposite  the  summit  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 

The  body  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  occupied  by  a  large  and 
very  important  cavity  called  the  Antrum  Highmorianum,  or 
Maxillary  Sinus.  This  cavity  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape, 
with  its  base  generally  looking  to  the  nose,  and  its  apex  to  the 
malar  process.  Its  upper  wall  is  formed  by  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  its  lower  by  the  alveoli  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  some- 
times perforate  this  cavity.  The  canine  fossa  bounds  it  in  front, 
while  the  tuberosity  closes  it  behind.  But  the  shape  of  this 
cavity  is  exceedingly  variable.     In   examining  a  collection  of 
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nearly  one  hundred  maxillae  in  the  Museum  of  the  Baltimore 
Dental  College,  no  two  sinuses  were  found  to  be  shaped  alike, 
and  this  difference  is  as  marked  between  the  right  and  the  left 
in  the  same,  as  in  different  subjects.  The  floor  of  some  is  nearly- 
flat,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  very  uneven ;  sometimes 
crossed  by  a  single  septum,  varying  from  one-eighth  to  half  an 
inch  in  height;  at  other  times  there  are  found  three  or  four 
septa,  dividing  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  into  as  many  sepa- 
rate compartments,  with  the  bottom  or  floor  of  no  two  on  a  level 
with  each  other.  Some  are  perforated  by  the  roots  of  one  or 
more  teeth ;  at  other  times  the  roots  of  several  teeth  extend 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum  covered 
by  a  lamina  of  bone  scarcely  thicker  than  bank  note  paper.  In 
other  cases,  the  floor  of  the  antrum  is  half  an  inch  above  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  This  cavity  also  varies  as 
much  in  size  as  it  does  in  shape. 

The  opening  of  the  antrum  is,  on  its  nasal  portion  or  base, 
into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose ;  in  the  skeleton  it  is  large, 
while  in  the  natural  state  it  is  much  contracted  by  the  ethmoid 
bone  above,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  below,  the  palate  bone 
behind,  and  by  the  mucous  membrane  which  passes  through  the 
opening  and  lines  the  interior  of  the  antrum. 

The  structure  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  its  alveolar  and  numerous 
other  processes,  is  thick  and  cellular ;  the  cancellated  structure 
being  invested  with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  bone. 

It  is  articulated  with  two  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal 
and  ethmoid,  and  seven  of  the  face,  namely:  the  nasal,  malar, 
lachrymal,  palate,  inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  and  to  its  fellow,  by 
sutures ;  also  to  the  teeth  by  the  articulation  termed  gompliosis. 

Its  development  commences  at  so  early  a  period  of  intra-ute- 
rine  life,  and  ossification  proceeds  so  rapidly,  that  the  number  of 
ossific  centres  is  uncertain :  some  give  a  centre  for  the  body  and 
each  process,  others  think  that  most  probably  there  are  but  four 
centres  in  all.  It  may  be  seen  as  early  as  the  thirty-fifth  or 
fortieth  day  after  conception;  and  although  at  birth  it  has 
acquired  but  little  height,  it  has  increased  considerably  in 
breadth.  But,  at  this  period,  the  alveolar  border,  which  con- 
stitutes the  largest  portion  of  the  bone,  is  almost  in  contact 
with  the  orbit.     The  antrum  is  still  scarcely  perceptible,  but  as 
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the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  bone  are  increased,  it  is  gradually 
developed.  With  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  the  alveolar  border 
nearly  disappears,  so  that  the  vault  of  the  palate  loses  its 
arched  form,  and  sometimes  becomes  almost  flat. 


INFERIOR    MAXILLARY    BONE. 
Fig.  5. 


Fig.  5.  The  inferior  maxilla;  a  Body  of  tlie  bone;  b  Mental  foramen;  c  The  symphysis;  dd 
Alveolar  processes  ;  e  Ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  /  Its  angle ;  g  g  Coronoid  processes  ;  h  k  Sigmoid 
notch ;  i  i  Condyloid  processes ;  jj  Nec!i  of  the  condyles ;  k  Inferior  dental  foramen ;  I  Mylo- 
hyoid ridge. 

The  Lower  Jaw,  Fig.  5,  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  face,  and 
though  single  in  the  adult,  it  consists  of  two  symmetrical  pieces 
in  the  foetus. 

It  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  has  a  parabolic  form, 
and  extends  backwards  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

It  is  divided  into  a  body  and  extremities. 

The  body  is  the  middle  and  horizontal  portion  ;  this  is  divided 
along  its  centre  by  a  ridge  called  the  symphysis,  which  is  the 
place  of  separation  in  the  infant  state ;  the  middle  portion 
projects  at  its  inferior  part  into  an  eminence  called  the  mental 
process  or  chin ;  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  depression  for  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  and  externally  to  these  depressions  are 
two  foramina,  called  anterior  mental,  for  transmitting  an  artery 
and  nerve  of  the  same  name. 

The  horizontal  portions  extend  backward  and  outward  ;  and 
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on  the  outward  surface  have  an  oblique  line  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle  part  behind  the  chin,  along 
the  line  of  the  symphysis,  there  is  a  chain  of  eminences  called 
genial  processes ;  to  the  superior  of  which  the  frtenum  linguae  is 
attached,  to  the  middle  the  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  to  the  inferior 
the  genio-hyoid  muscles ;  on  each  side  of  these  eminences  are 
depressions  for  the  sublingual  glands ;  and  beyond  these  depres- 
sions there  runs  an  oblique  ridge  upward  and  outward,  to  the 
anterior  part  of  which  is  attached  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  to 
the  posterior  part,  the  superior  constrictor  pf  the  pharynx ;  this 
latter  muscle  is  consequently  involved  more  or  less  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  last  molar  tooth.  Below  this  line  there  is  a  groove 
for  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  body  is  surmounted  by  the  alveolar 
processes,  with  cavities  corresponding  in  number  and  size  to  the 
roots  of  the  teeth.  (See  Fig.  6.)     The  alveolar  border,  in  the 

Fig.  6. 


foetus,  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  bone.  After  the 
loss  of  the  teeth,  this  part  of  the  inferior  maxillary  is  gradually 
wasted.  The  alveolar  border,  in  the.  lower  jaw,  describes  a 
rather  smaller  arch  than  it  does  in  the  upper,  and  both  its  ante- 
rior walls  are  thinner  than  the  posterior. 
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The  lower  edge,  called  the  base,  is  rounded  and  obtuse,  and 
is  invested  by  the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma-myoid  muscle. 

The  extremities  of  the  body  have  two  large  processes  rising 
up  at  an  obtuse  angle,  named  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw.  These 
processes  are  flat  and  broad  on  their  surfaces ;  the  outer  one  is 
covered  by  the  masseter  muscle ;  the  inner  one  has  a  deep  groove 
which  leads  to  a  large  hole,  the  posterio?'  dental  or  maxillary 
foramen,  for  transmitting  the  inferior  dental  nerves  and  vessels 
to  the  dental  canal  running  along  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  This 
foramen  is  protected  by  a  spine  to  which  the  spheno-maxillary 
ligament  is  attached. 

The  ramus  has  a  projection  at  its  lower  part,  which  is  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  its  upper  ridge  is  curved,  having  a  process  at 
each  end — the  anterior  one  is  the  coronoid  process ;  this  is  trian- 
gular, and  has  the  temporal  muscle  inserted  into  it ;  the  posterior 
is  the  condyloid,  and  articulates  with  the  temporal  bone.  This 
process  has  a  neck  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle. 

The  structure  of  the  inferior  maxilla  is  compact  externally, 
cellular  within,  and  traversed  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
by  the  inferior  dental  canal. 

The  lower  jaw  is  developed  from  two  centres  of  ossification, 
which  meet  at  the  symphysis.  It  articulates  on  each  side  by 
one  of  its  condyles  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  process.  This  cavity 
is  divided  into  two  portions, — an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The 
former  constitutes  the  articular  portion,  the  latter  lodges  a  pro- 
cess of  the  parotid  gland.  The  two  are  separated  by  the  fis- 
sure of  Glasserius,  fissura  Crlasserii,  which  transmits  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve,  the  laxator  tympani  muscle,  and  the  anterior 
tympanic  artery.  It  also  gives  lodgment  to  the  long  process, 
processus  gracilis,  of  the  malleus. 

Between  this  cavity  and  the  condyle,  there  is  interposed  an 
interarticular  cartilage,  so  moulded  as  to  fit  the  two  articular 
surfaces.  The  circumference  of  this  being  free,  except  where  it 
adheres  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  afi"ords  attachment 
to  a  few  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  facilitates  the 
movements  of  the  joint. 

The  union  of  this  articulation  is  maintained  by  the  external 
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lateral,  the  spheno-maxillar}'',  and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligaments.     . 
The  external  lateral  is  seen  in  Fig.  32. 


THE  PALATE  BONES. 

The  palate  bones,  two  in  number,  are  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  between  its  tuberosities  and 
the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.     They  are  alike. 

The  palate  bone  is  divided  into  three  plates :  the  horizontal  or 
palatine,  the  vertical  or  nasal,  and  the  orbital. 

The  palate  plate  is  broad  and  on  the  same  line  "with  the  palate 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  its  upper  surface  is 
smooth  and  forms  the  posterior  floor  of  the  nostrils,  the  lower 
surface  is  rough  and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth ;  its  anterior  edge  is  connected  with  the  palate  process  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  its  posterior  is  thin  and  crescentic,  to  which  is 
attached  the  velum-pendulum  palati  or  soft  palate  ;  at  the  poste- 
rior point  of  the  suture,  uniting  the  two  palate  bones,  there 
projects  backward  a  process  called  the  posterior  nasal  spine, 
which  gives  origin  to  the  azygos-uvulse  muscle.  The  vertical 
plate  ascends,  helps  to  bound  the  nasal  cavity,  diminishes  the 
opening  into  the  antrum  by  jbrojecting  forward,  and  by  its 
external  posterior  part,  in  conjunction  with  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid  bone,  forms  i\\e  posterior  palatine  canal; 
the  lower  orifice  of  which  is  seen  on  the  margin  of  the  palate 
plate,  and  is  called  the  posterior  'palatine  foramen,  transmitting 
the  palatine  nerve  and  artery  to  the  soft  palate ;  behind  this 
foramen  is  often  seen  a  smaller  one,  passing  through  the  base  of 
the  pterygoid  process  of  this  bone,  and  sending  a  filament  of  the 
same  nerve  to  the  palate. 

The  upper  end  of  the  vertical  or  nasal  plate  has  two  pro- 
cesses— the  one  is  seen  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  called  the  orbital 
process ;  the  other  is  posterior  and  fits  against  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Between  these  two  processes 
is  a  foramen,  the  spheno-palatine,  which  transmits  to  the  nose  a 
nerve  and  artery  of  the  same  name. 

The  palate  bone  articulates  with  six  others,  namely :  the  supe- 
rior maxillary,  inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  and 
opposite  palate. 
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The  structure  of  this  bone  is  very  thin,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  compact  tissue.  Its  development,  it  is  said,  takes 
place  by  a  single  point  of  ossijfication  at  the  union  of  the  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  pyramidal  portions. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  7.  Posterior  view  of  the  palate  bone  in  its  natural  position,  except  that  it  is  turned  a  little 
to  one  side  so  as  to  show  the  internal  surface  of  its  perpendicular  plate  ;  a  Nasal  surface  of  hori- 
zontal plate:  /'  Nasal  surface  of  perpendicular  plate:  <•  k  I  Pterygoid  process  or  tuberosity; 
d  Broad  internal  horder  of  horizontal  plate,  which  articulates  with  same  border  of  opposite  bone  ; 
f  Process  which  unites  with  the  same  on  the  opposite  Hide  to  form  the  nasal  spine ;  g  Horizontal 
ridge  which  gives  attachment  to  inferior  turbinated  bone;  /(  Spheno-palatine foramen :  i  Orbital 
portion  ;  j  Pterygoid  apophysis. 

Fig.  8.  Spheno-maxillary  surface  of  perpendicular  plate  of  palate  bone;  a  Its  rough  surface 
or  the  one  which  articulates  with  superior  maxillary  bone ;  b  Part  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal ;  c  Sphenopalatine  foramen  ;  d  Spheno-maxillary  facet ;  e  Orbital  facet ;  /  Maxillary  facet ; 
g  Sphenoidal  portion  of  perpendicular  plate ;  h  Tuberosity  of  the  base  or  pterygoid  process. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are  twenty-two  in  number,  of  which 
eight  compose  the  cranium  and  fourteen  the  face.  Those  of  the 
cranium  are  one  frontal,  two  parietal,  two  temporal,  one  occi- 
pital, one  sphenoid,  and  one  ethmoid.  Those  of  the  face  are  six 
pairs  and  two  single  bones ;  the  pairs  are  the  two  malar,  two 
superior  maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  two  nasal,  two  palatine,  and 
two  inferior  turbinated.  The  vomer  and  inferior  maxillary  are 
the  two  single  bones. 


THE  TEETH. 

The  teeth  are  the  prime  organs  of  mastication,  are  the  hardest 
portions  of  the  body,  and  are  implanted  in  the  alveolar  cavities 
of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  Although  analogous  in  struc- 
ture to  bone,  they  are  regarded  by  some,  from  their  mode  of 
development,  as  a  modification  of  mucous  membrane. 

A  tooth  is  composed  of  four  distinct  structures :  1.  The  jjulp, 
occupying  the  chamber  in  the  crown  and  the  canal  extending 
through  the  root ;  2.  The  dentine,  which  constitutes  the  prin- 
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Fig.  9. 


cipal  part  of  the  organ ;  3.  The  enamel,  which  forms  the  cover- 
ing and  protection  of  the  crown ;  4.  The 
cementum  or  crusta  petrosa,  which  covers 
the  root.  (See  Fig.  9.) 

The  teeth  of  first  dentition,  termed  the 
milk,  temporary,  or  deciduous  teeth,  are 
designed  merely  to  supply  the  wants"  of 
childhood,  and  are  replaced  with  a  larger, 


stronger,  and  more  numerous  set.  These 
are  termed  the  permanent  or  adult  teeth, 
and  are  intended  to  continue  through  life. 
The  anatomical  divisions  of  a  tooth  are:^ 
1.  The  crown  or  exposed  part,  situated 
above  the  gum  ;  2.  The  root,  occupying 
the  alveolar  cavity  or  socket ;  3.  The  neck, 
which  is  the  constricted  portion  between 
the  crown  and  root. 


THE    TEMPORARY   TEETH. 


The  temporary  teeth  are  divided  into 
three  classes:   first,  the  incisors;  second, 

Fio.  9.  a  The  coronal  surface  .  i  •     i         i 

divested  of  enamel ;  b  The  den-   tllC    CUSpids     Or     CaninC     tCetll ;      thn'd,     the 
tine :  c  The  pulp  cavity  ;  d  The 

cementum,  or  crusta  petrosa;  molars,  which  aro  succcedcd  bv  the  biscus- 

e  The  enamel.  '  •' 


pids  or  premolars. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  10.  Front  or  labial  view  of  the  temporary  teeth  of  the  left  side. 
Fig.  11.  Palatine  or  lingual  view  of  those  on  the  right  side. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  in  each  jaw, 
namely :  four  incisors,  two  cuspids,  and  four  molars. 
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Fio.  12.  Lateral  or  side  view  of  temporary  teeth. 
Fia.  13.  Section  of  ditto,  exposing  their  pulp  cayities. 

The  pulp-cavity  in  a  temporary  tooth  is  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  organ  than  in  a  permanent  tooth. 

THE    PERMANENT    TEETH. 

There  are  thirty-two  teeth  in  the  permanent  set,  sixteen  to 
each  jaw — being  an  increase  of  twelve  over  the  temporary, 
designated  as  follows :  incisors,  four ;  cuspids,  two ;  bicuspids  or 
premolars,  four ;  molars,  six — in  each  jaw.  The  third  or  last 
molar  is  sometimes  denominated  dens  sapientice  or  wisdom  tooth. 

THE    PULP. 

The  pulp,  occupying  the  pulp-cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth, 
is  the  shrunken  condition  to  which  the  tooth-germ  is  permanently 


Fie.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  T4.  A  portion  of  the  body  of  the  pulp,  showing  the  cellular  arrangement. 

Fig.  15.  A  portion  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  pulp,  showing  the  appearance  of  vesicles. 

reduced  after  it  has  normally  accomplished  the  work  of  dentini- 
fieation.      It  is  an   exquisitely  sensitive,  highly  vascular  sub- 
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Stance,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  enveloped  in  an  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  apparently  structureless  membrane,  continuous 
with  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum,  and  adherent  to  the  walls 
of  the  pulp  cavity.  This  is  designated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell 
"  the  proper  membrane  of  the  pulp,"  and  by  Purkinje  and 
Raschkow,  "the  preformative  membrane;"  because,  in  the 
formation  of  the  dentine,  the  deposition  of  earthy  salts,  accord- 
ing to  these  authors,  commences  in  it, 

,  Pj^  jg  The  pulp,  according  to  the  two  last- 

mentioned  authors,  is  composed  of  minute 
globules.  Schwann  describes  it  as  con- 
sisting of  globular  nucleated  cells,  with 
vessels  and  nerves  passing  between  them, 
the  cells  having  the  same  radial  course 
as  the  fibres  of  the  dentine.  According 
to  the  microscopic  observations  of  Mr. 
Kio.  16.  A  portion  of  the  body  Nasuiyth,  it  is  principally  composed  of 
TLiS''in'the'wran|emTn\^^^^^  miuutc  vcsicukr  cclls,  Varying  in  size 
from  the  ten-thousandth  to  the  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  disposed  in  concentric  layers ;  these, 
when  macerated,  have  an  irregular  reticulated  appearance,  and 
are  found  to  be  interspersed  with  granules,  the  parenchyma  being 
traversed  by  vessels  having  a  vertical  direction.  See  Figs.  14, 
15,  and  16,  copied  from  Mr.  Nasmyth's  Researches  on  the  De- 
velopment and  Structure  of  the  Teeth. 

Mr.  Tomes  describes  it  as  consisting,  from  its  earliest  appear- 
ance, of  a  series  of  nucleated  cells,  united  and  supported  by 
plasma ;  also,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the 
dentine,  of  delicate  areolar  tissue,  occupied  by  a  thick,  clear, 
homogeneous  fluid  or  plasma.  The  pulp  is  liberally  supplied 
with  bloodvessels,  furnished  by  the  trunk  which  enters  its  base. 
The  ramifications  of  these  vessels  are  distributed  throughout  its 
entire  substance,  forming  a  capillary  network  which  terminates 
in  loops  upon  its  surface. 

The  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the  pulp  is  represented  in 
Fig.  17,  copied  from  the  late  work  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  made 
from  an  injected  preparation  of  an  upper  central  incisor.  The 
communication  of  the  arteries  with  the  veins  by  means  of  a  series 
of  looped  capillaries,  presenting  a  densely  matted  appearance 
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upon  the  surface,  are  here  beautifully  represented.  The  nerves 
of  the  pulp  have  a  very  similar  arrangement  in  their  distribution, 
having  apparently  looped  terminations  (Fig.  18). 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  17.  a  The  vessels  of  the  pulp  of  an  upper  central  incisor  injected,  as  seen  under  the  micro- 
ecope,  Tery  highly  magnified;  b  The  natural  size  of  the  pulp. 

Kdlliker  describes  the  pulp  as  consisting  of  an  indistinctly 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  containing  many  dispersed,  rounded 
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Fig.  18. 


and  elongated  nuclei ;  with,  occasionally,  narrow  bundles,  some- 
what like  imperfect  foetal  connective  tissue,  filled  with  a  fluid 

substance.  Immediately* beneath  the 
structureless  membrane  in  which  these 
tissues  are  inclosed,  there  is  a  layer 
composed  of  many  series  of  cells,  cylin- 
drical or  pointed  at  one  end,  with  long 
and  narrow  nuclei,  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface  of  the  pulp, 
like  a  cylinder  of  epithelium.  This 
layer  is  described  as  being  from  two  to 
four  one-hundredths  of  a  line  in  thick- 
ness. These,  in  regular  series  proceed- 
ing internally,  become  less  and  less 
distinct ;  "but  the  cells,  without  losing 
•their  radial  arrangement,  are  more  in- 
termixed, and  pass  finally,  by  shorter 
and  rounder  cells,  without  any  sharp 
line  of  demarcation,  into  the  vascular 
tissue  of  the  pulp."  His  description 
of  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  pulp  is  similar  to  that 
given  by  Mr.  Nasmy th  and  Mr.  Tomes. 
The  pulp,  previous  to  the  formation 
„    ,„  ^^  ,  ^^      ,     r  of  the  dentine,  is  inclosed  in  a  sac. 

Fig.  18.  The  nerves  of  the  pulp  of  '  ' 

an  upper  adult  bicuspid,  magnified  conslstinff  of  two  laminss,  au  outcr  and 

twenty  diameters.  O  ' 

an  inner.  The  former  is  described  by 
Mr.  Hunter  as  being  soft  and  spongy,  and  without  vessels ;  the 
latter  as  being  extremely  vascular  and  firm.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell, 
on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  outer  is  more  tender  and  full 
of  vessels,  while  the  inner  is  destitute  of  them  ;  and  this  opinion 
is  supported  by  the  microscopic  researches  of  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
who  describes  the  internal  lamina  of  the  capsule,  previous  to  its 
closing  and  forming  a  sac,  as  possessing  no  vessels,  though  the 
injections  of  Mr.  Fox  would  seem  to  prove  the  contrary.  But 
as  the  author  will  again  have  occasion,  when  he  treats  of  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  teeth,  to  recur  to  this  subject,  he  will 
not  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  place. 
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THE    DENTINE. 

The  dentine  {h,  Fig.  9)  is  a  very  hard,  dense  substance,  con'- 
stituting  the  inner  and  larger  portion  of  the  crown,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  It  consists  of  earthy  salts 
and  animal  matter.  The  former  may  be  removed  by  the  action 
of  acids,  leaving  the  latter  entire;  by  subjecting  to  a  strong  heat, 
the  animal  portion  may  be  destroyed,  leaving  the  earthy. 

Fig.  19. 


Fig.   20. 


Fig.  19.  Dentine  and  cementum  fiom  the  root  of  a  human  incisor,  copied  from  Kolliker:  a 
Dentinal  fibres  or  tubes;  b  Interglobular  spaces,  having  the  appearance  of  the  lacunm  in  bone: 
c  Smaller  interglobular  spaci  s;  d  Commencement  of  the  cementum,  with  numerous  canals  close 
together;  e  Its  lanullce;  f  Lacuna;  g  Canals. 

Dentine  is  harder  than  bone  or  cementum,  but  less  dense  than 
enamel.  It  is,  apparently,  disposed  in  concentric  layers,  arranged 
one  within  the  other,  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  tooth — the  last  internal  layer  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  pulp-cavity.  Bufin  addition 
to  this  peculiar  structural  arrangement,  it  is, 
according  to  the  microscopic  observations  of 
Purkinje,  Retzius,  and  Miiller,  composed  of 
minute  tubes  or  hollow  fibres,  radiating  from 
the  pulp-cavity  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth, 
giving  off,  in  their  course,  numerous  branches, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  19,  sometimes  terminating  in 
small  cells  or  corpuscles  ;  and  an  amorphous     fig.  20,  Transverse  sec- 

.  ^  tion  through  the  dental  tu- 

or  structureless  mtertubular  substance.     The  ^"i'  of  t'i«  root  of  a  human 

tooth,  magnified  SoUdiame- 

doctrine  of  the  tubularity  of  dentine  is  also  ^'''^^^  showing  their  numer- 

•'  ous  anastomoses. 

sustained  by  the  subsequent  researches   of 

Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Tomes,  Kolliker,  and  several  other  micro- 

scopists;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
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equally  distinguished  as  an  odontologist,  has  seemingly  demon- 
strated, by  a  series  of  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  experi- 
ments, that  the  canaliculi  or  tubes  of  these  authors,  are  solid 
fibres  "  composed  of  a  series  of  little  masses,  succeeding  each 
other  in  a  linear  direction,  like  so  many  beads  collected  on  a 
string."  See  Fig.  21. 

This  appearance,  however,  which  is  not  always  conspicuous  in 
the  human  dentine,  but  is  more  remarkable  in  that  of  monkeys, 
ought  not  to  mislead  the  observer ;  for  the  tubular  character  of 
the  so-called  "  dentine  fibres,"  whether  simple  or  baccated,  may 
be  demonstrated  in  their  microscopic  sections,  which,  when  dry  or 
properly  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  exhibit  the  canaliculi  Jilled 
with  air  as  black  lines ;  or  when  moistened  with  turpentine  or 
thin  balsam  allow  the  fluid  to  be  seen  to  penetrate  into  the  tubules, 
expel  the  air,  and  render  the  whole  section  extremely  transparent. 
The  tubes  radiate  from  the  pulp-cavity  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  dentine,  each  tube  making,  in  its  course,  three  principal  or  pri- 
mary curves,  and  presenting,  when  ex- 
'^'     ■  amined  with  a  high  magnifying  power, 

numerous  secondary  undulations,  which 
are  less  perceptible  at  the  external  ex- 
tremity of  the  tubes  than  at  the  middle, 
and  still  less  in  the  temporary  than  in 
the  permanent  teeth.  The  diameter  of 
the  tubes,  from  their  commencement  to 
the  middle  of  the  outer  third  of  their 
course,  is  estimated  at  1-10, 000th  of  an 
u..  oi   rrv,       ,  •  ,«v      ,inch  ;  but  from  this  point  their  terminal 

Fig.  21.    The  nuclei  of  fibres  of  '  " 

Irshr^^bTMr^Nasmytr ''"''' ^^'^nches  rapidly  diminish  until  they 
become  invisible,  or  are  lost  in  small 
irregular  rounded  cells.  When  examined  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  diameters,  they  are  seen  to 
branch  by  a  dichotomous  division,  and  in  their  whole  course  to 
give  off  numerous  lateral  branches.  The  tubes  are  not  mere  ex- 
cavations, but  have  special  parietes ;  the  undulations  in  them  are 
ascribed  to  certain  periodic  movements  in  the  pulp  during  the 
formation  of  the  successive  layers  of  dentine,  and  both  Retzius 
and  Muller  represent  them  as  containing  granular  masses  of  in- 
organic matter.* 

*  Miiller's  Physiology. 
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These  tubes  are  represented  as  piercing  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  pulp-cavity,  Fig.  22. 

being,  according   to    Pro-  ___> — "-i> 

fessor    Owen,     about    the 

tt/oo  P^^'*  *^^  ^^    ^^^^   ^^ 
diameter;  they  radiate  as 

before  stated,  from  the  in- 
ner to  the  peripheral  surface 

of    the    dentine.        "In    the      fig.  22.  Transverse  section  of  dentinal  canals  as  they 

are  commonly  seen,  magnified  450  diameters:  a,  canals 
lower    incisive    and    canine^'^'"ycIose  together;  6,  more  dispersed. 

teeth,"  says  the  last-mentioned  author,  "those  from  the  middle 
of  the  summit  of  the  pulp- cavity,  ascend  vertically  to  the  enamel- 
covered  surface  of  the  dentine  at  the  summit  of  the  crown ;  the 
tubes  on  each  side  of  these  gradually  incline  outward;  those 
which  go  to  the  angles  of  the  crown,  forming  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  middle  vertical  tubes;  at  the  sides  of  the  crown  the 
tube  inclines  still  more  outward,  until  in  the  middle  of  the  fang 
they  become  horizontal,  and  still  lower,  bend  downward."* 
The  vertical  tubes  are  described  as  being  nearly  straight,  but  as 
they  begin  to  incline  downward,  they  present  two,  and  usually 
three  curves ;  at  the  sides  of  the  crown  and  the  upper  half  of 
the  root  they  have  a  short  concave  bend  toward  the  crown,  then 
a  long  curve  in  the  opposite,  and,  finally,  a  third  curve  in  the 
first  direction,  but  having  a  general  concave  bend  downward. 
The  course  of  the  tubuli  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  9. 

The  secondary  curvatures  of  the  dentinal  fibres,  or  tubes, 
are  very  numerous;  the  last-mentioned  author  says,  "Two 
hundred  may  be  counted  in  an  extent  of  j\  of  an  inch ;  the 
curvatures  observed  in  these,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are 
parallel."  Professor  Retzius  describes  certain  striae,  running 
parallel  with  the  pulp  cavity,  "like  the  annual  rings  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree."  These  circular  lines  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
dentine  of  human  teeth,  though  very  observable  in  some  animals, 
especially  the  elephant,  and  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
contour  lines  of  Professor  Owen,  proceeding  from  "  a  short 
bend,"  occasionally  observed  in  the  tubes,  "along  a  line  parallel 
with  the  crown." 

The  dentinal  fibres  of  the  crown,  in  the  teeth  of  the  human 
subject,  give  off  but  few  branches,  until  they  arrive  nearly  at 

*  Owen's  Odontography. 
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the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine;  the  ramifications  become  more 
and  more  numerous  toward  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  here, 
too,  the  terminal  branches  anastomose  more  frequently  with 
each  other.  In  the  crown  they  pass  a  short  distance  into  the 
enamel,  and  terminate  in  small  cavities  near  the  surface  ;  and 
it  is  here,  or  immediately  upon  the  peripheral  surface,  that  den- 
tine is  most  sensitive.  These  cavities,  called  "  enamel  cells"  by 
Professor  C.  Johnston,  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,*  who 
has  the  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  their  constancy  and 
probable  function,  are,  doubtless,  in  connection  with  the  nerves 
of  the  pulp,  and  lodge  a  portion  of  neurine. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  into  the  structure  of  dentine, 
as  already  intimated,  do  not  accord  with  those  of  most  other  micro- 
scopists;  he  found,  when  sections  made  parallel  to  the  fibres 
were  submitted  to  the  action  of  acid  until  the  earthy  salts  were 
all  taken  up,  that  the  animal  residue  consisted  of  solid  fibres, 
presenting  an  irregular  or  baccated  appearance;  being  composed 
of  numerous  separate  compartments  or  cells,  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  the  reticulations  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp, 
previous  to  the  deposition  of  earthy  salts.  See  Fig.  21.  The 
shape  and  size  of  these  cells,  he  describes  as  varying  in  different 
animals;  in  the  human  tooth  as  being  oval,  and  as  having  their 
long  axis  corresponding  Avith  the  course  of  the  fibre,  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  being  in  apposition  with  the  one  adjoining. 

The  intertubular  tissue  constitutes  a  larger  portion  of  the 
dentine  in  the  root  than  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  is  sup- 
posed, by  Purkinj^,  Retzius,  Muller,  Kolliker,  and  other  equally 
distinguished  microscopists,  to  be  structureless.  Professor 
Owen  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  describe  it  as  cellular.  Mr.  Tomes 
says,  "it  is  made  up  of  minute  granules,  closely  united."  Pro- 
fessor Kolliker  calls  it  the  matrix  of  the  canals,  or  tubules, 
and  affirms  that  it  is  "homogeneous,"  "without  cells,  fibres,  or 
other  elements."  The  "cells"  of  Owen  and  Nasmyth  are  de- 
scribed by  Czermdk,  Salter,  and  Kolliker,  under  the  appella- 
tion "dentine  globules,"  of  which  the  limits  are  usually  indis- 
tinct, but  may  be  plainly  defined  by  intervening  spaces  of  den- 
tine partly  or  completely  surrounding  them.  The  interglobu- 
lar spaces,  as  Mr.  Salter  has  shown,  are  portions  of  imperfectly 
"calcified"  dentine;  and  these,  together  with  the  globules,  which 

*  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  July,  1857,  p.  348. 
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are  so  many  centres  of  dentine  "calcification,"  correspond  to  a 
phasis  of  dentinal  development,  and,  in  longitudinal  sections, 
create  in  a  tooth  the  appearance  of  stratification  indicated  by  his 
"contour  lines."  They  are  also  described  as  being  frequently 
pierced  by  the  tubuli.  The  smaller  spaces,  from  their  commu- 
nication with  the  tubules,  have  been  regarded  by  some  as 
identical  with  the  lacunce  of  bone.  But  Professor  Kolliker 
states  that  he  has  rarely  "observed  actual  laeunce  in  normal 
dentine,"  and  when  present  they  were  always  at  the  boundary 
of  the  cement ;  but  "  interglobular  spaces  and  dentinal  globules" 
are  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  root  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
pulp  cavity,  in  which  latter  place  they  give  rise  to  irregularities 
which  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Again,  he  observes, 
"The  interglobular  spaces  whose  presence  is  normal  in  develop- 
ing teeth,  contain,  during  life,  not  fluid,  as  might  at  first  be  ex- 
pected, but  a  soft  substance  resembling  tooth  cartilage  and  pos- 
sessing a  canaliculated  structure,  like  the  dentine  itself.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  substance  offers  a  greater  resistance  to 
long  maceration  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  the  matrix  of  the 
actually  ossified  tooth,  and,  therefore,  like  the  dentinal  canals, 
it  may  be  completely  isolated.  In  sections,  this  interglobular 
substance  usually  dries  up  in  such  a  manner  that  a  cavity  is 
produced,  into  Avhich  air  penetrates."  It  is  these,  according  to 
this  author,  Avhich  constitute  the  interglobular  spaces,  but  there 
are  many  teeth  in  which  this  interglobular  substance  cannot  be 
detected,  where  delicate  arched  outlines  of  dentinal  globules 
may  be  observed. 

Mr.  Tomes  describes,  under  the  name  of  "intermediate  sub- 
stance," a  granular  layer  near  the  surface  of  the  fang,  and  of 
which  the  uniting  medium  is  the  interglobular  substance  described 
by  Kolliker.  The  interspaces  have  the  appearance  of  cells, 
"granular  cells,"  and  he  also  states,  that  many  of  the  terminal 
tubes  communicate  with  these  granular  cells,  as  do  others 
1' which  come  from  the  lacunae  of  the  cementum.  The  cells,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  frequently  communicate  with  each  other, 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  provision  for 
such  communication. 

Most  microscopists  regard  dentine,  especially  that  of  human 
>teeth,  as  destitute  of  vascular  canals,  but  the  author  has  seen 
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ten  or  twelve  specimens  in  -which  their  existence  was  so  clearly- 
demonstrated  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  A  description  and 
drawing  of  one  of  these  he  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science.  A  similar  one  was 
shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Maynard,  of  Washington  City,  and  he  has 
a  section  of  a  molar  tooth  made  by  Dr.  Blandy,  in  which  several 
vessels  charged  with  red  blood  are  distinctly  seen.  Mr.  Tomes 
says  he  has  seen  eight  or  ten  sections  of  vascular  dentine,  and 
he  has  given  a  drawing  of  one  in  which  the  dentine  and  cemen- 
tum  are  both  pierced  by  vascular  canals.  The  occasional  and 
exceptional  appearance  of  vascular  canals  in  human  dentine, 
does  not,  however,  justify  us  in  regarding  that  substance  as 
normally  vascular. 

The  delicate  sensibility  of  dentine,  especially  when  in  a  patho- 
logical condition,  seems  also  to  favor  the  opinion  that  nerve 
filaments  are  sent  from  the  pulp  to  every  part  of  this  tissue, 
traversing,  no  doubt,  the  tubuli,  which  extend  from  the  central 
chamber  to  the  periphery.  Several  years  ago  Dr.  Maynard 
stated  to  the  author  and  others  that,  in  removing  diseased  dentine 
preparatory  to  filling,  especially  from  the  side  of  a  tooth,  he  found 
that  his  patient  experienced  much  less  pain  when  he  applied  the 
excavator  to  the  part  nearest  the  root  and  cut  towards  the  coro- 
nal extremity,  than  when  excavating  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Convinced  that  dentine  must  be  supplied  with  sensitive  nerve 
fibres,  he  suggested  their  search  to  Professor  C.  Johnston,  whose 
microscopical  discoveries  demonstrated  the  fact  that  nerve  fila- 
ments constitute  an  essential  element  of  dentine. 

The  surface  of  the  dentine  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  is,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Owen,  marked  by  numerous  pits,  correspond- 
ing with  projections  of  the  enamel,  and  into  which  these  are 
received. 

Every  100  parts  of  dentine,  according  to  Berzelius,  contains, 

Phosphate  of  lime,         ....        62. 


Fluate  of  lime, 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Phosphate  of  magnesia. 
Soda  and  muriate  of  soda, 
Gelatine  and  water. 


2. 

5.5 

1. 

1.5 

28. 

100 
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Von  Bibra  makes  dried  dentine  to  contain — 
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Phosphate  of  lime,  with  some 

fluoride  of  calcium,     . 
Carbonate  of  lime, 
Phosphate  of  magnesia, 
Salts,    .... 
Cartilage, 
Fat,      .... 


Molar  of  a  Molar  of    Incisor  of  the 

woman  of  25.         a  man.       same  man. 


.     67.54 

66.72 

.       7.97 

3.36 

.       2.49 

1.08 

.       1.00 

0.83 

.     20.42 

27.61 

.       0.58 

0.40 

100.00 

100.00 

.     21.00 

28.01 

28.70 

.     79.00 

71.99 

71.30 

Organic  substance, 
Inorganic  substance,  . 

The  relative  proportions,  however,  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter  are  not  always  the  same.  They  vary  according  to  the 
density  of  the  tooth. 

The  laminated  decomposition  which  occurs  in  caries  of  the 
teeth  is  owing  to  the  concentric  arrangement  of  the  dentine,  or, 
according  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  the  cells. 

THE    ENAMEL. 

The  Enamel  {c,  Fig.  9)  covers  the  crown,  and  extends  to  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  but  terminating  more  remotely  from  the  gum 
upon  the  proximal,  than  upon  either  of  the  other  surfaces.  It  is 
the  hardest  of  all  animal  substances,  is  pearly  white,  or  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  tooth. »  Like 
the  dentine,  it  varies  in  density,  being  harder  in  some  teeth  than 
others.  It  is  thickest  on  those  parts  of  the  teeth  most  exposed 
to  friction,  as  on  the  eminences  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids,  and 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors  and  points  of  the  cuspids,  gra- 
dually diminishing  to  the  line  of  its  termination.  The  structure 
of  the  enamel,  according  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  is  jibro-cellular — the 
fibres  radiating  from  the  dentine  to  the  surface  of  the  tooth — an 
arrangement  which  gives  to  this  outer  investment  immense 
strength  and  the  power  of  sustaining  great  pressure.  It  has  a 
smooth,  glossy  surface,  and  on  the  permanent  teeth,  is  charac- 
terized by  delicate  circular  ridges  and  furrows,  which,  as  stated 
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by  Czermak,  are  never  seen  on  the  temporary  teeth.  It  is 
covered  by  a  delicate  calcified  membrane,  called,  by  Professor 
Kiilliker,  the  cuticle  of  the  enamel,  and  by  Huxley,  NasmytJiB 
membrane,  because  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  the  discoverer  of  it.  He 
terms  it  the  '•''persistent  dental  capsule,'"  and  says  it  is  continu- 
ous with  the  structure  covering  the  root.  This  membrane,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Kolliker,  forms,  from  the  great  resistance 
it  offers  to  chemical  reagents,  a  peculiarly  appropriate  defence 
for  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 

Fig.  23.  FiG-  24. 


Fig.  23.  The  liexagonal  ter- 
minations of  the  fibres  of  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
enamel,  highly  magnified.  At 
1,  2,  3,  the  crooked  crevices, 
between  the  hexagonal  fibres, 
are  more  strongly  marked. 


Fis.  24.  A  side  view  of  the  enamel  fibres 
magnified  350  diameters :  1  1,  The  enamel 
fibres;  2  2,  Transverse  strise  upon  them. 

The  enamel  is  composed  of  prisms  or 
fibres,  for  the  most  part  of  an  hexagonal 
or  pentagonal  shape,  arranged  side  by 
side,  with  one  extremity  resting  upon  the 
dentine,  and  the  other  upon  NasmytJis 
membrane,  which,  properly,  constitutes  the 
peripheral  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  The  fibres  are 
marked,  as  seen  in  Fig.  24,  by  transverse  striae,  showing  them  to 
be,  as  is  remarked  by  Professor  Owen,  "essentially  the  contents 
of  extremely  delicate  membranous  tubes,  originally  subdivided 
into  minute  depressed  compartments  or  cells,"  and  which,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  believe,  constitutes  the  animal  framework 
of  the  tissue,  and  probably  the  bond  of  union  between  the  fibres. 
The  existence,  however,  of  such  uniting  medium  is  not  universally 
recognized  by  physiologists. 

The  prisms  of  the  enamel  have  a  wavy  course,  like  the  den- 
tinal fibres  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  the  curvatures,  for  the 
most  part,  being  parallel  to  each  other,  and  more  marked  near 
the  external  than  the  internal  surface.  The  curves,  however,  in 
the  enamel  fibres  are  shorter  and  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
the  dentinal  fibres.  The  prisms  usually  extend  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  enamel,  but  sometimes  they  fall  short,  and  at 
other  times  they   diverge  near  the   external   surface.     When 
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Fig.  25. 


either  of  these  happens,  "shorter  complemental  fibres  fill  up  the 
interspace."  And  this  interpolation  of  enamel  prisms  in  the 
outer  portion  of  their  substance  is  inevitable,  for  as  the  free 
surface  of  enamel  is  more  extensive  than  the  inner  or  dentinal 
surface,  and  as  the  prisms  are  everywhere  of  equal  diameter,  the 
prisms  springing  from  the  dentine  cups,  even  if  they  all  reached 
the  coronal  surface,  would  not  suffice  to  make  the  outer  layer 
complete. 

But  in  addition  to  the  pe- 
culiar structural  arrange- 
ment just  described,  the 
enamel,  according  to  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  is  cellular.  Each 
cell  he  represents  (Fig.  25)  as 
having  a  semicircular  form, 
the  convexity  of  the  semi- 
circle looking  upwards  to- 
wards the  free  external  por- 
tion of  the  tooth.     This  ex- 

1  +■  /-v-P    r>    -foTviilioT.    <i-rv  ^'*'-  "^'  '^^^  enamel  seen  in  a  section  not  quite 

pianatlOn    OI    a    lamiliar    <ip-      at  rlgUt  angles  with  the  course  of  the  prisms. 

pearance  we  take  to  be  erroneous. 

Thus,  by  the  beautiful  and  peculiar  structural  arrangement  of 
the  enamel  prisms,  a  capability  of  resisting  mechanical  force  is 
given,  which  a  simply  fibrous  structure  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  supply. 

The  enamel,  like  the  dentine,  consists  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter — the  former  being  less  than  the  latter.  Its  chemical 
composition,  according  to  Berzelius,  is, 


Phosphate  of  lime, 

85.3 

Fluate  of  lime. 

.  3.2 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

8.0 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, 

1.5 

Soda  and  muriate  of  soda, 

1.0 

Animal  matter  and  water, 

1.0 

100 
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Von  Bibra  makes  it  to  consist  of 


Phosphate  of  lime,  with 
fluoride  of  calcium, 

From  a  molar  of  a  woman 
twenty  five  years  of  age. 

some 

81.63 

From  a  molar  of 
an  adult  man. 

89.82 

Carbonate  of  lime,  . 

8.88      ' 

4.37 

Phosphate  of  magnesia. 
Salts,     . 

2.55 

0.97 

1.34 

0.88 

Cartilage, 

5.97 

3.39 

Fat,        .          . 

a  trace 

0.20 

100.00 

100.00 

Organic  matters,     . 

• 

5.97 

3.59 

Inorganic  matters,  . 

^                 ^ 

94.03 

96.41 

These  proportions,  as  in  the  case  of  dentine,  are  not  always 
the  same.  They  vary  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  of  difierent 
individuals. 

THE    CEMENTUM. 

The  Cementum,  or  Crusta  Petrosa  {d,  Fig.  9),  covers  the 
root,  commencing  where  the  enamel  terminates,  and  gradually 
increases  in  thickness  to  its  apex.  It  has  also  been  traced  over 
the  enamel,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  always 
invests  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  but  the  author  has  never  been 
able  to  detect  it  except  upon  the  roots.  If,  therefore,  it  is  formed 
upon  the  crown,  it  is  evidently  soon  worn  off  by  the  friction  of 
mastication.  The  case  mentioned  by  Purkinje  and  Frankel,  in 
which  they  discovered  it  upon  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  of  an  old 
man,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

In  many  animals,  however,  it  covers  the  crowns  of  the  teeth, 
and  sometimes  unites  vertical  plates  of  enamel  and  dentine  into 
a  solid  tooth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  elephant. 

Cementum  corresponds  in  structure  with  osseous  tissue,  being 
furnished  with  lacunae,  and,  when  of  sufiicient  thickness,  is  tra- 
versed by  vessels  capable  of  conveying  red  blood.  Mr.  Tomes 
says  he  has  several  specimens  of  healthy  human  teeth,  in  the 
cementum  of  which  vascular  canals  exist ;  and  in  one,  where  two 
canals  enter  from  the  surface,  they  anastomose,  and  give  off  three 
branches. 

The  cementum,  like  dentine,  is  arranged  in  concentric  layers. 
It  is  also  cellular,  according  to  Mr.  Tomes,  the  cells  (lacunae)  being 
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scattered  through  it  "with  some  degree  of  regularity,  generally, 
though  not  always,  following  a  course  as  though  placed  between 
concentric  laminae."  From  the  cells  tubes  are  given  off  which 
anastomose  with  each  other  and  with  those  from  contiguous  cells. 
"By  this  arrangement,"  says  the  author  last  named,  "a  net- 
work of  cells  and  tubes,  permeable  by  fluids,  is  carried  through 
the  whole  mass."  He  also  states  that  "the  majority  of  the 
radiating  tubes  pass,  either  toward  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  or, 
when  such  exists,  toward  the  surface  of  a  canal  for  a  blood- 
vessel. Many  branches  also  go  toward  the  dentine,  and  anas- 
tomose with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  dentinal  tubes,  while 
a  few  follow  the  course  of  the  length  of  the  tooth,  anastomosing 
freely  with  tubes  pursuing  a  like  direction.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, a  cell  with  its  tubuli  resembles  a  tuft  of  moss,  the  mass 
of  tubes  taking  the  same  direction,  and  that  toward  a  surface 
upon  which  bloodvessels  pass."  The  cells  of  the  cement  are 
usually  oblong,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  19,  though  sometimes 
they  are  circular  and  occasionally  fusiform.  They  are  as  varia- 
ble in  size  as  in  shape.  The  average  of  their  long  diameter  is 
stated  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  about  ^ho^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^• 

The  cementum  is  much  thicker  on  the  permanent  teeth  than  on 
the  temporary,  and  it  is  thicker  on  the  teeth  of  old  persons  than 
on  those  of  young.  In  the  former  case  it  is  often  reflected  into 
the  pulp  cavity  at  the  extremity  of  the  root,  sometimes  com- 
pletely obliterating  it  at  this  point. 

Cementum  is  composed,  according  to  Von  Bibra,  of 

In  man.  In  the  ox. 

Organic  matters,  .         .         29.42         32.24 

Inorganic  matters,        .  .         70.58         67.76 


100.00 

100.00 

In  the  latter  he  found : 

Phosphate  of  lime 

and  fluoride  of  calcium. 

58.73 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

. 

7.22 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, 

0.99 

Salts, 

. 

0.82 

Cartilage,  . 

. 

31.31 

Fat, 

• 

0.93 

100.00 
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Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  the  cementum  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  organic  matters  than  dentine,  and  it  is  endowed  with 
greater  sensibility.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  fact 
that,  when  the  neck  of  a  tooth  becomes  exposed  by  the  recession 
of  the  gums,  the  slightest  touch  is  often  productive  of  severe 
pain.  The  cementum  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
connection  between  the  teeth  and  the  general  system,  for  if  the 
dentine  of  the  roots  were  not  covered  by  it,  these  organs  would 
act  as  irritants,  and  nature  would  at  once  make  an  effort  to 
expel  them  from  the  body.  In  this,  therefore,  as  in  everything 
else  connected  with  the  animal  economy,  wisdom  of  design  is 
displayed. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TEETH  BELONGING  TO  EACH  CLASS. 

Each  tooth,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  has  a  body  or 
crown,  a  neck,  and  a  root  or  fang.  In  describing  these  several 
parts,  I  shall  begin  with 

THE    INCISORS. 

The  Incisors  (four  to  each  jaw,  Fig.  26,  a  a,  a  a)  occupy  the 
anterior  central  part  of  each  maxillary  arch.     The  body  of  each 

Fig.  26. 


I 


Fig.  26.  a  a,  a  a  Front  view  of  the  incisors ;  b  b,bb  Palatine  or  lingual  Tiew ;  c  c,  c  c  Side  or 
lateral  view. 

is  wedge  shape — the  anterior  or  labial  surface  is  convex  and 
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smooth;  the  posterior  or  palatine  is  concave,  and  presents  a 
tubercle  near  the  neck ;  the  palatine  and  labial  surfaces  come 
together,  and  form  a  cutting  edge.  In  a  front  view,  the  edge 
is,  generally,  the  widest  part;  it  diminishes  toward  the  neck, 
and  continues  narrowing  to  the  extremity  of  the  root. 

The  crown  of  an  incisor  has  four  surfaces :  two  approximal,  one 
labial,  and  one  palatine  or  lingual — the  term  palatine  being  ap- 
plied to  an  upper,  and  lingual  to  a  lower  incisor.  It  also  has 
four  angles;  namely,  a  right  and  a  left  labio-approximal,  and  a 
right  and  left  palato-approximal,  or  lingua-approximal. 

The  two  large  incisors  which  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line,  are  termed  the  central ;  the  other  two,  the  lateral 
incisors,  or  laterals.  The  crowns  of  the  upper  central  incisors 
are  about  four  lines  in  breadth,  and  the  laterals  three.  In  the 
lower  jaw,  the  crowns  of  the  central  incisors  are  only  about  two 
lines  and  a  half  in  width,  while  the  laterals  are  usually  a  little 
wider.  But  the  width  of  the  crowns  of  all  the  incisors  varies  in 
different  individuals. 

The  length  of  a  superior  central  incisor  is  usually  about  one 
inch,  and  that  of  a  lateral  is  half  of  a  line  less.  In  the  lower 
jaw  the  central  incisors  are  only  about  ten  lines  in  length ;  the 
laterals  are  about  one  line  and  a  half  longer. 

The  length  of  the  crown  of  an  incisor  is  exceedingly  variable. 
That  of  an  upper  central  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  lines ; 
and  there  is  the  same  want  of  uniformity  in  this  respect  with  the 
crowns  of  all  the  incisors. 

The  roots  are  all  single,  of  a  conical  form,  flattened  laterally, 
and  slightly  furrowed  longitudinally.  The  enamel  is  thicker 
before  than  behind,  and  thinnest  at  the  sides. 

The  function  of  this  class  of  teeth,  as  their  name  imports,  is 
to  cut  the  food,  and  for  the  performance  of  this  ofiice  they  are 
admirably  fitted  by  their  shape.  As  age  advances,  their  edges 
often  become  blunted;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  worn 
away,  depends  altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which  those  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw  come  together. 

THE    CUSPIDATI,    OR   CUSPIDS. 

The  Cuspidati,  Canini,  or  Cuspids  (Fig.  27),  are  situated 
next  to  the  incisors,  two  to  each  jaw,  one  on  either  side.     They 
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Fig.  27. 


somewhat  resemble  the  upper  central  incisors  with  their  angles 
rounded.  Their  crowns  are  conical,  very  convex  externally; 
and  their  palatine  surface  more  uneven,  and  having  a  larger 
tubercle  than  the  incisors.  Their  roots  are  also  larger,  and  of 
all  the  teeth  the  longest ;  like  the  incisors,  they  are  also  single, 
but  have  a  groove  extending  from  the 
neck  to  the  extremity,  showing  a  step 
towards  the  formation  of  two  roots.  A 
cuspid,  like  an  incisor,  has  four  surfaces, 
and  four  angles,  designated  by  the  names 
already  given. 

The  breadth  of  the  crown  of  an  up- 
per cuspid  is  about  four  lines,  that  of  a 
lower  is  about  three  and  a  half;  but  as 
in  t^e  case  of  the  incisors,  the  width  of 
the  crowns  of  these  teeth  is  variSible. 
The  length  of  a  cuspid  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  tooth  in  the  dental 
series — it  being  about  thirteen  lines. 
The  breadth  of  the  neck  of  one  of  these 
teeth  is  about  one-third  greater  in  front 
than  behind,  and  from  before  backwards 
it  measures  about  four  lines. 

The  upper  cuspids  are  called  eye-teeth; 
the  lower  are  termed  stomach-teeth. 
These  teeth  are  for  tearing  the  food,  and  in  some  of  the  car- 
nivorous animals,  where  they  are  very  large,  they  not  only  rend 
but  also  hold  their  prey. 

The  incisors  and  cuspids  together  are  termed  the  oral  teeth. 


Fig.  27.  a  a  Front  view 
of  the  cuspids  ;  6  b  Palatine 
and  lingual  view ;  c  c  Side 
view. 


THE   BICUSPIDS. 

The  Bicuspids  (Fig.  28),  four  to  each  jaw,  and  two  on  either 
side,  are  next  in  order  to  the  cuspids.  They  are  so  called 
from  their  having  two  distinct  prominences  or  cusps  on  their 
grinding  surfaces.  They  are  also  named  the  small  molars.  They 
are  thicker  from  their  buccal  to  their  palatine  surface  than  either 
of  the  incisors,  and  are  flatter  on  their  sides.  The  grinding  sur- 
face of  each  is  surmounted  by  two  conical  tubercles,  separated  by 
a  groove  running  in  the  direction  of  the  alveolar  arch ;  the  outer 
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is  larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  inner.  In  the  lower  jaw 
these  tubercles  are  smaller  than  in  the  upper,  and  the  inner  is 
sometimes  wholly  wanting. 

A  bicuspid  has  five 
surfaces ;  namely,  two 
approximal,  one  anterior 
and  one  posterior;  one 
buccal;  one  palatine  or 
lingual  surface,  as  the 
tooth  may  be  in  the  upper 
or  lower  jaw,  and  one 
grinding  surface.  It  has 
also  four  angles ;  one  an- 
terior and  one  'posterior 
palato-approximal,  and 
one  anterior  and  one  pos- 
terior hucco-approximal 
angle. 

The  size  of  these  teeth,  like  that  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids, 
is  variable.  The  buccal  surface  of  the  crown  of  a  superior  bi- 
cuspid of  ordinary  size  at  its  broadest  part,  is  about  three  lines 
in  breadth,  while  the  anterior  and  posterior  approximal  surfaces 
are  about  four  lines.  The  palatine  is  not  quite  as  wide  as  the 
buccal  surface.  All  the  diameters  of  the  crown  of  a  lower 
bicuspid  are  usually  a  little  less  than  those  of  an  upper.  The 
entire  length  of  a  bicuspid  is  ordinarily  about  eleven  lines. 

The  roots  of  the  bicuspids  are,  generally,  simple ;  though  the 
groove  is  deeper  than  in  the  cuspids,  and  not  unfrequently  ter- 
minates in  two  roots,  which  have  each  an  opening  for  the  vessels 
and  nerves  to  enter.  The  inner  root,  however,  is  always  smaller 
than  the  outer.  Two-fanged  bicuspids  are  more  frequently  met 
with  in  negroes  than  in  whites ;  and  the  double  fang  is  common, 
if  not  constant,  in  the  aboriginal  Australians. 


Fig.  28.  a  a,  a  a  Buccal  Tiew  of  the  bicuspids;   b  b,bb 
Palatine  and  lingual  Tiew ;  c  c,c  c,  Side  view. 
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THE   MOLARS. 

The  Molars  (Fig.  29)  occupy  the  posterior  part  of  the  alveolar 

Fig.  29. 


arch,  and  are  six  in  each  jaw, 
three  on  either  side.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  greater 
size,  the  first  and  second  being 
the  largest:  the  grinding  sur- 
faces have  the  enamel  thicker, 
and  are  surmounted  by  four 
or  five  tubercles  or  cusps,  with 
as  many  corresponding  depres- 
sions arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  tubercles  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  adapted  to  the  depres- 

FiG.  1^.  a  a  a,  a  a  a  Outer  view  of  the  mo-     sionS  of  the  loWCr,  and  vicB  VeVSa. 
lars ;    bbb,bbb  Inner  view  ;    cc  c,  c  c  c  Side      .  ,  , ..  ,  .  •  i      i 

view.  A  molar,  like  a   bicuspid,  has 

also  five  surfaces  and  five  angles,  designated   by  the  names 
already  given. 

The  upper  molars  have  three  roots,  sometimes  four,  and  as 
many  as  five  are  occasionally  seen ;  of  these  roots  two  are  situ- 
ated externally,  almost  parallel  with  each  other,  and  perpendicu- 
lar; the  third  root  forms  an  acute  angle,  and  looks  toward  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  former  are  called  the  buccal  roots,  and 
the  latter  the  palatine.  The  roots  of  the  two  first  superior  mo- 
lars correspond  with  the  floor  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  some- 
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times  protrude  into  this  cavity,  their  divergence  securing  them 
more  firmly  in  their  sockets.  The  lower  molars  have  but  two 
roots,  the  one  anterior,  the  other  posterior  ;  they  are  nearly  ver- 
tical, parallel  with  each  other  and  much  flattened  laterally. 

The  last  molar,  called  the  dens  sapientice,  or  wisdom  tooth,  is 
both  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  others  ;  the  roots  of  the  upper 
wisdom  tooth  are,  occasionally,  united  so  as  to  form  but  one; 
while  the  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is  generally  single  and  of 
a  conical  form. 

The  roots  of  the  molar  teeth,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
after  diverging,  sometimes  approach  each  other,  embracing  the 
intervening  bony  partition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  their  extraction. 

The  bucco-palatine  diameter  of  the  crown  of  an  upper  molar 
is  usually  a  little  less  than  the  antero-posterior.  In  the  lower 
jaw,  the  bucco-lingual  and  antero-posterior  diameters  are  gene- 
rally about  the  same. 

The  crown  of  the  first  molar  is  generally  larger  than  the 
second,  and  the  second  larger  than  the  third  or  wisdom  tooth ; 
and  the  crown  of  the  last-named  tooth  is  always  smaller  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  length  of  a  molar  tooth  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  and  a 
half  or  thirteen  lines. 

The  molars  and  bicuspids  together  constitute  what  are  termed 
the  buccal  teeth. 

The  use  of  the  molars,  as  their  name  signifies,  is  to  triturate 
or  grind  the  food  during  mastication,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  admirably  adapted  by  their  mechanical  arrangement. 


AKTICULATION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  confined  in  their  sockets, 
is  by  a  union  called  gomphosis,  from  the  resemblance  of  this  kind 
of  articulation  to  the  way  in  which  a  nail  is  received  into  a 
board.  Those  teeth  having  but  one  root,  and  those  with  two 
perpendicular  roots  depend  greatly  for  the  strength  of  their 
articulation  on  their  nice  adaptation  to  their  sockets. 

Those  having  three  or  four  roots  have  their  firmness  much 
increased  by  their  divergence. 
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Fig.  30. 


But  there  are  other  bonds  of  union ;  by  the  periosteum  lining 

the  alveolar  cavities,  and 
investing  the  roots  of  the 
teeth ;  also  by  the  blood- 
vessels entering  the  apices 
of  the  roots ;  and  finally, 
by  the  gums,  -which  will  be 
noticed  in  another  place. 


DIFFEEENCES  BETWEEN 
THE  TEMPOKAKY  AND 
PERMANENT  TEETH. 

The  temporary  and  per- 
manent teeth  difier  in 
several  respects,  and  on  this  point  I  will  give  Mr.  Bell's  ob- 
servations : 

"The  temporary  teeth  are,  generally  speaking,  much  smaller 
than  the  permanent;  of  a  less  firm  and  solid  texture,  and  their 
characteristic  forms  and  prominences  much  less  strongly  marked. 
The  incisors  and  cuspids  of  the  lower  jaw  are  of  the  same  general 
form  as  in  the  adult,  though  much  smaller ;  the  edges  are  more 
rounded,  and  they  are  not  much  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  latter.  The  molars  of  the  child,  on  the  contrary,  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  bicuspids  which  succeed  them,  and 
resemble  very  nearly  the  permanent  molars. 

"  The  roots  of  the  tooth,  in  the  molars  of  the  child,  are  similar 
in  number  to  those  of  the  adult  molars,  but  they  are  flatter  and 
thinner  in  proportion,  more  hollowed  on  their  inner  surfaces, 
and  diverge  from  the  neck  at  a  more  abrupt  angle,  forming  a 
sort  of  arch." 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  TEETH  OF  THE  UPPER  TO  THOSE  OF  THE 
LOWER  JAW,  WHEN  THE  MOUTH  IS  CLOSED. 

The  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  generally  describe 
a  rather  larger  arch  than  those  of  the  lower.  The  upper  in- 
cisors and  cuspids  usually  shut  over  and  in  front  of  the  lower ; 
but  sometimes  they  fall  plumb  upon  them,  and  at  other  times, 
though  rarely,  they  come  on  the  inside.    The  external  tubercles 
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or  cusps  of  the  superior  bicuspids  and  molars,  generally  strike 
on  the  outside  of  those  of  the  corresponding  inferior  teeth.  By 
this  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  tubercles  of  the  teeth  of  one  jaw 
to  the  depressions-of  those  of  the  other,  every  part  of  the  grind- 
ing surface  of  these  organs  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  in 
the  act  of  mastication;  which  operation  of  the  teeth,  in  conse- 
quence, is  rendered  more  perfect  than  it  would  be  if  the  organs 
came  together  in  any  other  manner. 

The  incisors  and  cuspids  of  the  upper  jaw  are  broader  than 
the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower;  in  consequence  of  this 
difference  in  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws, 
the  central  incisors  of  the  upper  cover  the  centrals  and  about  half 
of  the  laterals  in  the  lower,  while  the  superior  laterals  cover  the 
remaining  half  of  the  inferior  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  adjoin- 
ing cuspids.  Continuing  this  peculiar  relationship,  the  upper 
cuspids  close  over  the  remaining  half  of  the  lower  and  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  first  inferior  bicuspids,  while  the  first  superior 
bicuspids  cover  the  remaining  half  of  the  first  inferior  and  the 
anterior  half  of  the  second.  In  like  manner,  the  second  bicus- 
pids of  the  upper  jaw  close  over  the  posterior  half  of  the  second 
and  the  anterior  third  of  the  first  molars  in  the  lower.  The  first 
superior  molars  cover  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  first  in- 
ferior and  the  anterior  third  of  the  second ;  while  the  two-thirds 
of  this  last  and  anterior  third  of  the  lower  dentes  sapientise,  are 
covered  by  the  second  upper  molars.  The  dentes  sapientise  of 
the  superior  maxilla,  being  usually  about  one-third  less  in  their 
antero-posterior  diameter,  cover  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.    (See  Fig.  30.) 

Thus,  from  this  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  each  tooth  is  opposed  to  two;  and 
hence,  in  biting  hard  substances,  and  in  mastication,  by  extend- 
ing this  mutual  aid,  a  power  of  resistance  is  given  to  these  organs 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Moreover,  as  a  late 
English  writer,  Mr.  Tomes,  very  justly  observes,  if  one,  or  even 
two  adjoining  teeth  should  be  lost,  the  corresponding  teeth  in 
the  other  jaw  would,  to  some  extent,  still  act  against  the  con- 
tiguous organs ;  and  thus,  in  some  degree,  counteract  a  process, 
fi^st  noticed  by  that  eminent  dentist.  Dr.  L.  Koecker,  which 
nature  sometimes  sets  up  for  the  expulsion  of  such  teeth  as  have 
lost  their  antagonists. 
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The  order  and  time  in  which  both  temporary  and  permanent 
teeth  appear,  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapters  on  First  and  Second 
Dentition. 

ACTIVE  ORGANS  OF  MASTICATION. 

The  active  organs  of  mastication  consist  of  the  muscles  at- 
tached, principally,  to  the  upper  and  lower  maxillary  bones,  the 
temporals,  malar  bones  and  the  sphenoid ;  by  these,  the  various 
motions  of  mastication  are  effected. 

They  are  the  temporalis,  the  masseter,  pterygoideus  externus, 
and  the  pterygoideus  internus. 

The  Temporal  Muscle  (Fig.  31)  is  seen  on  the  side  of  the 

Fig.  31. 
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Fig.  31.  a  Side  Tiew  of  the  teinporal  muscle,  exposed  by  the  remoTal  of  the  temporal  fascia; 
b  External  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw;  c  Insertion  of  temporal  muscle  into  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  lower  jaw. 

head;  it  has  its  origin  from  the  semicircular  ridge  commencing 
at  the  external  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  extending 
along  this  and  the  parietal  bones — also  from  the  surfaces  below 
this  ridge  formed  by  the  frontal  and  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  and  sphenoid  bones ;  likewise  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  temporal  aponeurosis,  a  strong  fascia  covering  this  muscle; 
and  its  fibres  are  inserted,  after  they  have  converged  and  passed 
under  the  zygoma,  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw, 
surrounding  it  on  every  side  by  a  dense  strong  tendon. 
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The  office  of  this  muscle  is  to  bring  the  two  jaws  together,  as 
in  the  cutting  and  rending  of  the  food. 

The  Masseter  Muscle  (Fig.  32)  is  seen  at  the  side  and  back 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  32.  Side  view  of  the  muscles  of  external  ear,  crania m  and  face;  a  Occipitofrontalis;  h 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  c  Pyramidalis  nasi ;  d  Compressor  nasi  ;  e  and/ Levator  labii  supe- 
rioris  alajque  nasi ;  g  Zygomaticus  minor  ;  A  Zygomaticus  major  ;  i  Masseter  Muscle  ;  j  Buccinator 
muscle  ;  k  Depressor  anguli  oris  ;  I  Depressor  labii  inferiorls  ;  m  Orbicularis  oris  ;  n  Anterior 
auris ;  o  Superior  auris  ;  p  Posterior  auris  ;  q  External  lateral  ligament;  r  Deep-seated  portion  of 
masseter  muscle  ;  s  Temporal  fascia. 

part  of  the  face  in  front  of  the  meatus  externus,  and  lies  directly 
under  the  skin.  It  arises  by  two  portions :  the  one  anterior 
and  tendinous,  from  the  superior  maxilla  where  it  joins  the 
malar  bone ;  the  other  portion,  mostly  fleshy,  from  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  malar  bone  and  the  zygomatic  arch  as  far  back  as 
the  glenoid  cavity;  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into 
the  external  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  its  angle  as  far  up 
as  the  coronoid  process. 

The  use  of  this  muscle,  when  both  portions  act  together,  is  to 
close  the  jaws  ;  if  the  anterior  acts  alone,  the  jaw  is  brought 
forward,  if  the  posterior,  it  is  drawn  backward. 

Pterygoideus  Externus  {a  and  b,  Fig.  33)  arises  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
and  from  the  ridge  on  the  sphenoid  bone  separating  the  zygo- 
matic from  the  pterygoid  fossa;  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  capsular  ligament  of  the 
articulation. 
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Pterygoideus  Internus  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pterygoid  plate,  fills  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into 


Fig   33. 


Fig.  33.  a  and  b  Superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  pterygoideus  externus  ;    c  Pterygoideus 
internus;  rf  Root  of  zyijomiitic  process ;  e  Condyle. 
5fce  ramus  is  cut  away  to  .show  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 

the  inner  face  of  the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and  the  rough 
surface  above  the  angle. 

These  two  muscles  are  the  great  agents  in  producing  the 
grinding  motion  of  the  jaws,  and  this  they  do  by  acting  alter- 
nately. 

The  external  one  is  triangular,  having  its  base  at  the  ptery- 
goid process  and  running  outwards  and  backwards  to  the  neck 
of  the  condyle.  When  the  pair  act  together,  the  lower  jaw  is 
thrown  forwards.  The  internal  is  strong  and  thick,  placed  on 
the  inside  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  running  downwards  and 
backwards  to  the  angle.  When  the  pair  act  together,  the  jaw 
is  drawn  forward  and  closed. 


CHAPTER    THIRD. 

OEGANS  OF  INSALIYATION. 

The  Organs  of  Insalivation  are  the  salivary  glands,  six  in 
number,  three  on  each  side  of  the  face,  named  the  Parotid, 
Submaxillary,  and  Sublingual. 


These  glands  are  the  prime  organs. in  furnishing  the  salivary 
fluids  to  the  mouth  during  the  process  of  mastication. 


Fis.  34. 


Fig.  34.  View  of  the  salivary  glands;    a  Parotid  gland  ;    6  Submaxillary  gland  ;    c  Sublingual 
glands;  d  Duct  of  Steno  ;  e  Duet  of  Wharton,  or  submaxillary  duct. 

The  Parotid  Gland  {a,  Fig.  34),  so  called  from  its  situation 
near  the  ear,  is  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands.  Its  form  is 
very  irregular ;  it  fills  the  space  lying  between  the  ramus  of  the 
inferior  maxilla  and  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  as 
far  back  as,  and  even  behind,  the  styloid  process  of  the  same 
bone.  Its  extent  of  surface  is  from  the  zygoma  above  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  below,  and  from  the  mastoid  process  and 
meatus  externus  behind  to  the  masseter  muscle  in  front,  over- 
lapping its  posterior  portion. 

This  gland  is  one  of  the  conglomerate  order,  and  consists  of 
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numerous  small  granular  bodies  connected  together  hj  cellular 
tissue ;  each  of  which  may  be  considered  a  small  gland  in  minia- 
ture, as  each  is  supplied  with  an  artery,  vein,  and  secretory 
duct. 

The  gland  thus  formed,  presents  on  its  external  surface  a  pale, 
flat,  and  somewhat  convex  appearance. 

It  is  covered  by  a  dense,  strong  fascia  extending  from  the 
neck,  and  attached  to  the  meatus  externus  of  the  ear;  it  sends 
countless  processes  into  every  part  of  the  gland,  separating  its 
lobules  and  conducting  the  vessels  through  its  substance. 

The  use  of  this  gland  is  to  secrete  or  separate  from  the  blood 
the  greater  part  of  the  saliva  furnished  to  the  mouth.  As  the 
parotid  is,  however,  on  the  outside,  and  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  mouth,  it  is  furnished  with  a  duct  to  convey  its  fluid 
into  this  cavity;  this  duct  is  called  the  duct  of  Steno,  or  the 
parotid  duct.  It  is  formed  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  all  the 
granules  composing  this  gland,  which,  successively  uniting  to- 
gether, at  last  form  one  common  duct. 

The  duct  of  Steno  commences  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
gland  and  passes  over  the  masseter  muscle,  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  lip ; 
then  passes  through  a  quantity  of  soft  adipose  matter,  and 
finally,  enters  the  mouth  by  passing  through  the  buccinator 
muscle  and  mucous  membrane  opposite  the  second  molar  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

It  is  a  fact  established  by  experiments,  that  the  two  parotid 
glands  do  not  usually  pour  out  their  secretion  simultaneously, 
but  that  gland  alone  furnishes  its  fluid,  which  is  on  the  side  on 
which  the  bolus  of  food  is  being  ground  by  the  molars. 

The  Submaxillar^/  {b,  Fig.  34)  is  the  next  in  size  of  the  sali- 
vary glands.  It  is  situated  under  and  along  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  separated  from  the  parotid 
simply  by  a  process  of  fascia. 

It  is  of  oval  form,  pale  color,  and,  like  the  parotid,  consists 
in  its  structure  of  small  granulations,  held  together  by  cellular 
tissue;  and  each  having  a  small  excretory  duct,  which,  succes- 
sively uniting  with  one  another,  finally  form  one  common  duct. 
This,  the  duct  of  Wharton,  passes  above  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
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and  running  forward  and  inward  enters  the  mouth  below  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  at  a  papilla  seen  on  either  side  of  the  fraenum 
linguge. 

The  use  of  this  gland  is  the  same  as  the  parotid,  to  secrete  a 
fluid  constituent  of  the  saliva,  and  its  duct  is  the  route  by  which 
it  is  conducted  into  the  mouth. 

The  Sublingual  Grlands  {c,  Fig.  34)  are  the  last  in  order  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  the  smallest  in  gize. 

They  are  situated  beneath  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
tongue,  are  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  rest  upon  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

They,  like  the  two  glands  just  described,  consist  of  a  granular 
structure  with  excretory  ducts  ;  which,  however,  do  not  unite  into 
one  common  duct,  but  enter  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  many 
ducts,  whose  openings  are  through  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  inferior  cuspid  and  bicuspid  teeth. 

Their  office  is  the  same  as  the  parotid  and  submaxillary. 


ri6.  35.  A  view  of  inner  side  of  the  lips,  witli  the  mucous  membrane  removed  so  as  to  show  the 
labial  and  buccal  glands ;  a  a  Ducts  of  Steno  ;  b  b  Labial  glands. 

The  Mucous  Grlands  (Fig.  35).  Besides  the  glands  furnish- 
ing the  saliva,  there  is  another  series  of  much  smaller  size,  called 
the  mucous  glands.  They  are  simply  the  little  crypts,  follicles, 
or  depressions  everywhere  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  named,  according  to  their  situation,  the  glandulse 
labiales,  glandulae  buccales,  &c.  The  lips,  cheeks  and  palate 
are  also  furnished  with  glands,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
which  present  the  true  salivary  structure. 

The  use  of  these  glands  is  to  furnish  the  mucus  of  the  mouth, 
which  they  pour  into  this  cavity  by  single  orifices,  opening  every- 
where on  its  surface. 


CHAPTER    FOURTH. 

OKGANS  OF  DEGLUTITION. 

The  Orgmis  of  Deglutition  succeed  next  in  the  physiological 
order,  and  are  the  last  in  the  series  belonging  to  the  mouth  as 
concerned  in  the  primary  stages  of  digestion. 

They  consist  of, 

1.  The  Pharynx. 

2.  The  Soft  Palate,  and 

3.  The  Tongue. 

This  class  of  organs,  as  the  term  implies,  is  concerned  in 
swallowing,  or  conveying  the  food,  after  it  has  undergone  the 
process  of  mastication,  and  become  properly  mixed  with  the 
salivary  fluids,  into  the  oesophagus,  to  be  thence  conducted  into 
the  stomach  for  the  after  stages  of  digestion. 

The  Pharynx  (Pig.  36)  is  a  large  musculo-membranous  bag, 
open  in  front,  and  situated  behind  the  mouth,  the  nares,  and  soft 
palate.  It  is  connected  above  by  a  strong  aponeurosis  to  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  extends  below  as  far  as 
the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae ;  behind,  it  is  attached  to 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and,  laterally,  it  is  connected  with 
the  expanded  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

By  these  several  attachments,  it  forms  a  constant  and  unoccu- 
pied cavity,  in  which  may  be  seen  seven  openings  leading  from 
it,  in  various  directions.  The  two  posterior  nares  are  at  the 
upper  and  nasal  portion ;  on  each  side  of  these,  and  at  the  back 
part  of  the  inferior  spongy  bones  are  the  two  Eustachian  tubes 
leading  to  the  ear.  In  front  and  below  the  velum,  is  the 
opening  into  the  mouth,  and  still  lower  down  the  opening  of  the 
glottis  and  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx  are  four  in  number,  namely : 

1.  The  Superior — constrictor  pharyngis  superior. 
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2.  The  Middle — constrictor  pharyngis  medius. 

3.  The  Inferior — constrictor  pharyngis  inferior. 

4.  Stylo-pharyngeus. 

The  constrictors  are  seen  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx 
after  removing  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  present  very  much 
the  appearance  of  one  continued  sheet  of  muscle. 


Fig.  36. 


FiQ.  36.  Posterior  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  1.  rertical  section,  transversely  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  just  in  advance  of  the  cervical  vertebrfe  :  i.o,  posterior  border  and  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  4,  internal  pterygoid  muscle;  6,  .styloid  process  giving  attachment  to  6,  the  stylo- 
pharyngeal muscle ;  7,  larynx;  8,  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx;  9,  middle  constrictor  ;  10, 
superior  constrictor. 

Fio.  37.  Side  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  1,  trachea;  2,  cricoid  cartilage;  3,  vocal 
membrane;  6,  hyoidbone;  7,  stylo-liyoid  ligament:  8,  oesophagus;  9,  inferior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx;  10,  middle  constrictor;  11,  superior  constrictor;  12,  portion  of  the  stylo-pharyngeal 
muscle  observed  passing  into  the  interval  between  the  superior  and  middle  constrictors;  1.3, 
upper  extremity  of  the  pharynx;  14,  pterygo-maxillary  ligament;  15,  buccinator  muscle;  16, 
oral  orbicular  muscle ;  17,  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  Superior  Constrictor  (10,  Fig.  36)  arises  from  the  cunei- 
form process  of  the  occipital  bone,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  ligament,  and  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid ridge  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  root  of  the  last  molar 
tooth.  It  is  inserted  with  its  fellow  into  the  middle  tendinous 
line  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Middle  Constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (9,  Fig.  36)  arises 
from  the  appendix  and  both  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  from 
the  thyro-hyoid  ligament;  its  fibres  ascend,  run  transversely, 
and  descend,  giving  a  triangular  appearance;  the  upper  ones 
overlap  the  superior  constrictor,  while  the  lower  are  beneath  the 
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inferior;  the  whole  pass  back  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle 
tendinous  line  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Inferior  Constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (8,  Fig.  36)  arises 
from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  its  inferior  cornu,  and 
from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  with  its 
fellow  into  the  middle  line  on  the  baok  of  the  pharynx. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  constrictor  muscles,  and  overlaps 
the  middle  constrictor. 

The  action  of  all  these  muscles  is,  to  compel  the  food  to  take 
the  downward  direction  into  the  oesophagus.  The  pharynx  is 
lined  with  mucous  membrane. 

The  Stylo- Pharyngeus  arises  from  the  root  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess, and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  corner  of 
the  os-hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
muscle,  and  passes  to  the  pharynx  between  the  upper  and  middle 
constrictors.  Its  use  is  to  elevate  and  draw  forward  the  pharynx, 
to  receive  the  food  from  the  mouth,  also  to  raise  the  larynx. 

THE  SOFT  PALATE. 

The  Soft  Palate  is  a  movable  curtain,  composed  of  mucous 
membrane,  inclosing  several  muscles.  It  is  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth  between  this  cavity  and  the  pharynx,  is  con- 
nected above  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  and 
laterally  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  soft  palate  has  the  appearance  of  a 
lunated  or  arched  veil  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the 
pharynx. 

In  the  centre  of  this  arch  an  oblong  body  is  suspended,  called 
the  uvula,  which  divides  the  soft  palate  into  lateral  half  arches, 
that  pass  on  either  side  from  the  uvula  to  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

There  is  also  seen  passing  from  the  uvula  on  each  side  to  the 
pharynx,  two  other  arches,  which,  from  being  behind  the  first, 
are  called  the  posterior  arches  or  pillars. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars,  on  either  side,  is 
a  triangular  interval  containing  the  tonsil  glands. 

The/awces  are  the  straits  or  passage  leading  from  the  mouth 
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to  the  pharynx ;  and  the  space  included  between  the  soft  palate 
above,  the  half  arches  and  tonsils  on  either  side,  and  the  root  of 
the  tongue  below,  is  called  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

The  muscles  of  the  palate  are  four  pairs,  and  one  single  one, 
namely : 

1.  The  Levator  Palati. 

2.  The  Tensor  or  Circumflexus  Palati. 

3.  Constrictor  Isthmi-Faucium,  or  Palato-Glossus. 

4.  Palato-Pharyngeus. 

5.  Azygos  Uvulae  is  the  single  muscle. 


The  Levator  Palati  {b  b. 
Fig.  38)  arises  from  the  point 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  adjoining 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
decends  and  is  inserted  into 
the  soft  palate.  Its  use  is  to 
raise  the  palate. 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  38.  Posterioi-  yiew  of  the  muscle  of  the 
soft  palate  :  a  Roof  of  the  mouth  or  hard  palate ; 
hb  Levator  palati ;  c  Basilar  portion  of  sphenoid 
bone :  dd  Eustachian  tubes;  e  Tensor  or  circum- 
flexus palati;  /  Azygos  uvulie;  gg  Palato-pha- 
ryngeus — posterior  half  arch. 


The  Tensor,  or  Circum- 
flexus Palati,  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  pterygoid  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
from  the  Eustachian  tube,  descends  in  contact  with  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle  to  the  hamulus,  round  which  it  winds,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  soft  palate,  where  it  expands  and  joins  its  fel- 
low.    Its  office  is  to  spread  the  palate. 


Constrictor  Isthmi-Faucium  occupies  the  anterior  lateral  half 
arches  of  the  palate;  it  arises  from  the  side  of  the  tongue  near 
its  root,  and  is  inserted  into  the  velum  near  the  uvula. 

It  draws  the  velum  down  and  closes  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Palato-Pharyngeus  occupies  the  posterior  lateral  half  arches 
of  the  palate,  and  extends  from  the  soft  palate  behind,  near  the 
uvula,  as  its  origin,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pharynx  between 
the  middle  and  lower  constrictors  and  into  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Its  use  is  to  draw  down  the  velum  and  raise  the  pharynx. 

6 
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Fig.  39. 


Azygos  Uvulce  arises  from  the  posterior  spine  of  tlie  palate 
bones  at  the  termination  of  the  palate  suture,  runs  along  the 
central  line  of  the  soft  palate,  and  ends  in  the  point  of  the  uvula. 
It  raises  and  shortens  the  uvula. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  various  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are 
all  concerned,  more  or  less,  in  conducting  the  food  into  the  pha- 
ryngeal cavity.  The  elevators  raise  the  palate,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  posterior  nares  from  regurgitation  of  the  food ; 
while  the  tensor  puts  it  on  the  stretch,  and  after  having  passed 
the  velum,  the  constrictor  isthmi-faucium  and  palato-pharyn- 
geus  draw  the  palate  down,  and  thus  close  the  opening  into  the 
mouth;  after  which  the  food,  as  already  mentioned,  is  grasped 
by  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  conveyed  into 
the  oesophagus. 

The  Tonsils  are  two  bodies,  each  about  the  size  of  an  almond, 

seen  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  on 
its  sides,  occupying  the  cavity 
between  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior half  arches.  They  consist 
of  a  group  of  compound  follicular 
glands,  forming  somewhat  oval 
bodies,  whose  enlargement  consti- 
tutes an  obstacle  to  deglutition, 
and  by  their  locality  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
frequently  cause  obstruction  and 
deafness. 

THE  TONGUE. 

The  Tongue  is  a  very  compli- 
cated organ,  for  it  consists  of  a 
great  variety  of  parts,  and  per- 
forms a  great  variety  of  functions ; 
and  although  we  have  arranged  it 
here  as  one  of  the  organs  of  de- 
glutition, it  is,  besides — a  glandu- 
lar organ,  to  secrete ;  a  sentient 
organ,  to  feel  and  taste ;  and  like- 
to  assist  in  producing  speech. 


Fir;.  39.  A  front  view  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  and  palatine  arch ;  a  a 
Posterior  lateral  half  arches,  containing 
the  palato-phar.vngei  muscles  and  the 
tonsils;  h  Epig;lotti.s  cartilage;  cc  Liga- 
ment and  mucous  membrane,  e.xtending 
from  root  of  tongue  to  base  of  epiglottis 
cartilage;  d  Foramen  caecum  or  central 
lenticular  papilla;  e  Lenticular  papillaj ;  f 
Filiform  papillw;  g  Conical  papilla?,  scat- 
tered over  whole  surface  of  the  tongue;  h 
Point  of  tongue  ;  i  i  Fungiform  papillae 
seen  on  borders  of  the  tongue. 

wise,  an  intellectual  organ, 
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The  tongue  is  divided  into  apex,  body  and  root ;  the  apex  is 
the  anterior  free  and  sharp  portion ;  the  root,  which  is  thin,  is 
attached  to  the  os  hyoides  and  is  posterior  ;  while  the  body, 
which  occupies  the  centre,  is  thick  and  broad ;  it  is  confined  in 
its  situation  by  the  origins  of  its  component  muscles,  and  by  re- 
flections of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  upper  surface  is  rough  from  numerous  eminences  called 
the  papillae — which  are  distinguished  into  :  1.  The  Lenticular  ; 
2.  The  Fungiform ;  3.  The  Conical ;  and,  4.  Filiform  papillae. 

The  Lenticular  are  the  largest  in  size,  situated  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  are  nine  or  more  in  number,  and  arranged  after  the 
manner  of  the  letter  V,  with  the  concavity  looking  forwards. 

They  are,  generally,  conical  in  shape,  surrounded  by  a  slight 
annular  elevation,  and  consist  simply  of  mucous  follicles  like 
those  of  the  lips,  palate,  &c.  Behind  these  is  observed  a  de- 
pression called  the  foramen  caecum,  into  which  open  a  group  of 
lingual  glands. 

The  Fungiform  are  next  in  size,  and  more  numerous  ;  they 
are  found  near  the  borders  of  the  tongue,  and  present  a  rounded 
head  supported  on  a  thin  pedicle. 

The  Conical  are  still  more  numerous,  and  are  seen  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue,  reaching  from  the  lenticu- 
lar glands  to  the  apex.  They  are  minute  and  tapering,  and  re- 
semble small  cones. 

The  Filiform  papillae  are  the  smallest  of  all,  and  occupy  the 
intervals  between  the  others,  and  are  also  found  at  the  apex  of 
the  tongue. 

All  these  papillae,  except  the  lenticular,  from  their  being  so 
freely  supplied  with  mucus  and  bloodvessels,  and  having  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement,  belong  essentially  to  the  function  of  taste. 

The  great  body  of  the  tongue,  however,  is  muscular  in  its 
structure,  and  its  muscles  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Stylo-Glossus. 

2.  Hyo-Glossus. 

3.  Genio-Hyo-Glossus. 

4.  Lingualis. 
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These  constitute  the  muscles  proper  of  the  tongue.  But  there 
are  some  others  which  act  more  or  less  indirectly  on  the  tongue 
and  lower  jaw.     They  are 

'  1.  The  Digastricus, 

2.  The  Mylo-Hyoideus,  and 

3.  The  Genio-Hyoideus. 

The  Stylo- Grlossus  arises  from  the  point  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess and  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  It  is  inserted  into  the  side 
of  the  tongue  near  its  root,  its  fibres  running  to  the  tip. 

The  Hyo-Crlossus — a  thin,  broad,  quadrilateral  muscle,  has  ! 
its  origin  from  the  body,  cornu,  and  appendix,  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  its  bulk. 

Fig.  40. 


Fig.  40.  Lateral  view  of  the  tongue  and  its  principal  muscles :  a  Mastoid  process ;  6  Coronoid 
process;  c  Stylo-glossus  muscle;  d  Hyo-glossus  muscle;  «  Genio-hyo-glossus  muscle;/  Genio- 
hyoid muscle;  g  Section  of  lower  jaw  at  symphysis;  h  Styloid  process. 

The  Genio-Hyo-G-lossus  is  a  triangular  muscle,  situated  on 
the  inside  of  the  last,  and  having  its  origin  from  the  upper  tu- 
bercle on  the  posterior  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  its  in- 
sertion into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  and  the  whole  length  of  ' 
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the  tongue  from  its  base  to  its  apex.     The  fibres  of  this  muscle 
radiate  in  various  directions  through  the  tongue. 

The  Lingualis  has  its  origin  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  extending  from  its  base  and  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  apex, 
and  so  intermingling  with  the  other  muscles  as  to  be  considered 
rather  a  part  of  them  than  a  distinct  muscle. 

The  Digastricus,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  tAYO  bellies 
united  in  the  middle  by  a  tendon,  which  passes  through  the  in- 
sertion of  the  stylo-hjoid  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  hyoid 
bone.  Of  the  two  bellies,  one  is  posterior,  and  occupies  the 
fossa  at  the  end  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ; 
the  other  is  anterior,  and  extends  from  the  os  hyoides  to  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw  by  the  side  of  the  symphysis. 

The  Mylo-Hyoideus  forms  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  is  a 
broad  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  having  its  origin  from  the  my- 
loid  ridge  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and 
its  insertion  into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

The  Grenio-Hyoideus  is  a  short,  round  muscle  beneath  the  last, 
and  has  its  origin  from  the  lower  tubercle  on  the  back  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  insertion  into  the  body  of  the 
OS  hyoides. 

All  these  muscles,  by  their  separate  or  combine'd  action,  have 
the  power  of  throwing  the  tongue  into  every  possible  variety  of 
position  and  motion  concerned  in  the  functions  of  deglutition, 
\  suction,  and  speech.  They  can  elevate,  depress  or  turn  the 
s  tongue  to  either  side  ;  they  can  protrude  it  from  the  mouth  or 
draw  it  back  to  the  pharynx  ;  make  its  upper  surface  or  dorsum 
either  convex  or  concave ;  and,  finally,  can  turn  the  tip,  as  is 
■well  known,  either  upward,  downward,  backward,  or  laterally. 

THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  LINING  THE  MOUTH. 

The  whole  interior  cavity  of  the  mouth,  palate,  pharynx,  and 
lips,  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  forming  folds  or  dupli- 
catures  at  difierent  points,  called  frgena  or  bridles.     Beginning 
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at  the  margin  of  the  lower  lip,  this  membrane  can  be  traced 
lining  its  posterior  surface,  and  from  thence  reflected  on  the 
anterior  face  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  forms  a  fold  opposite 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin — the  fraenum  of  the  lower  lip  ;  it  is 
now  traced  to  the  alveolar  ridge,  covering  it  in  front,  and  pass- 
ing over  its  posterior  surface,  where  it  enters  the  mouth.  Here 
it  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it  forms  a  fold  or  bridle 
called  the  frcenum  linguce.  It  now  spreads  over  the  tongue, 
covering  its  dorsum  and  sides  to  the  root,  from  whence  it  is  re- 
flected to  the  epiglottis,  forming  another  fold ;  from  this  point 
it  can  be  followed,  entering  the  glottis  and  lining  the  larynx, 
trachea,  &c. 

In  the  same  way  commencing  at  the  upper  lip,  it  is  reflected 
to  the  upper  jaw,  and  at  the  upper  central  incisors  forming  a 
fold,  the  frcenum  of  the  upper  lip  ;  from  this  it  passes  over  the 
alveolar  ridge  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  it  completely 
covers,  and  extends  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
palate  bones  ;  from  this  it  is  reflected  downwards  over  the  soft^ 
palate ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  soft  palate  is  formed  by 
the  duplicature  of  this  membrane  at  this  point,  between  the 
folds  of  which  are  placed  the  muscles  of  the  palate  already  de- 
scribed. 

From  the  palate  it  is  traced  upward  and  continuous  with  the 
membrane  lining  the  nares,  and  downward  with  the  same  lining 
the  pharynx,  oesophfigus,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane,  after  entering  the  nostrils  and  lining 
the  roof,  floor,  septum  nasi,  and  turbinated  bones,  enters  the 
maxillai-y  sinus  between  the  middle  and  lower  spongy  bones,  and 
lines  the  whole  of  this  great  and  important  cavity  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla. 

Many  mucous  glands  or  follicles,  already  enumerated,  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  this  membrane,  and  furnish  the 
mouth  with  its  mucus. 

As  this  membrane  passes  over  the  superior  surface  of  the  al- 
veolar ridge  of  both  jaws,  its  texture  becomes  changed,  and  re- 
ceives the  name  of  gums. 
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THE    GUMS. 

The  gums  are  composed  of  thick,  dense,  mucous  membrane, 
adhering  to  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  closely 
surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  where  they  are  reflected 
upon  themselves,  forming  a  free  border  or  margin,  presenting  a 
scalloped  or  festooned  appearance.  The  longest  portions  are 
situated  in  the  interdental  spaces  between  the  teeth.  The  re- 
flected portion  unites  with  the  periosteum  of  the  roots  at  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  and  becomes  continuous  with  it.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  gums  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  membrane 
with  which  they  are  covered.  Externally,  it  is  very  similar  to 
this  membrane,  but  internally,  it  is  fibro-cartilaginous.  The 
gums,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  vary  in  thickness  from  one-third 
to  three-fourths  of  a  line.    . 

The  gums  are  remarkable  for  their  insensibility  and  hardness 
in  the  healthy  state,  but  exhibit  great  tenderness  upon  the 
slightest  injury,  when  diseased. 

In  the  infant  state  of  the  gums,  the  central  line  of  each  den- 
tal arch  presents  a  white,  firm,  cartilaginous  ridge,  which  grad- 
ually becomes  thinner  as  the  teeth  advance ;  and  in  old  age, 
after  the  teeth  drop  out,  the  gums  again  resume  somewhat  their 
former  infantile  condition,  showing  "second  childhood." 

The  gums  being  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  vascularity, 
indicate  very  correctly,  as  the  author  has  stated  in  another  part 
of  the  work,  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health. 

THE  ALVEOLO-DENTAL  PEKIOSTEUM. 

This  membrane  may  be  properly  noticed  here,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  continuous  with  the  gums.  It  lines  the  al- 
veolar cavities,  or  sockets  of  the  teeth,  covers  the  roots  of  each, 
is  attached  to  the  gums  at  the  necks,  and  to  the  bloodvessels 
and  nerves  where  they  enter  the  roots  of  the  teeth  at  their 
apices ;  and,  further,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  believes  it  passes  into 
the  cavities  of  the  teeth,  forming  their  lining  membrane,  and  is 
continuous  with,  or  the  same  as  that  of  the  pulp. 

The  original  sac  has  been  stated  in  another  place  to  consist 
of  two  membranes,  an  outer  and  an  inner ;  these  are  attached 
to  the  gums,  and  when  the  teeth  come  through  these  membranes 
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and  the  gums,  the  sac  remaining  behind,  especially  its  outer 
coat,  is  supposed  by  some  to  constitute  the  alveolo-dental  peri- 
osteum, and  to  be  continuous  with  the  gums  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Bell  believes  both  membranes  of  the  sac  to  be 
wholly  absorbed,  and  that  the  true  alveolo-dental  periosteum  is 
the  same  as  the  periosteum  covering  the  upper  and  lower  maxil- 
lary bones,  continuing  into  the  alveolar  cavities,  lining  their 
parietes,  and  thence  being  reflected  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

It  matters  little  whether  this  membrane  be  a  continuation  of 
the  gums,  the  remains  of  the  pulp-sac,  or  the  extension  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  maxillary  bones  into  the  alveolar  cavities, 
since  the  great  practical  truth  still  remains,  that  there  is  a  mem- 
brane lining  the  alveolar  cavities  and  investing  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  and  that  this  membrane  is  fibrous,  and  constitutes  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  alveolar  cavities  and  the  roots  of  the 
teeth. 

The  Dental  Ligament,  so  recently  discovered  by  a  dentist, 
formerly  of  Virginia,  but  now  of  Philadelphia,  as  attached  to 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  whose  opinion,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
has  the  support  of  Dr.  Goddard,  bears  no  more  resemblance  to 
true  ligament  than  the  nails  do  to  bone.  It  consists  of  the 
fibres  that  unite  the  alveolar  to  the  dental  periosteum,  and 
which,  according  to  the  last-named  gentleman,  "  are  very  nu- 
merous just  at  the  margin  of  the  alveolus;"  but  it  can  lay  no 
reasonable  claim  to  the  title  of  ligament. 


CHAPTER    FIFTH. 

BLOODVESSELS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  arteries  that  supply  the  mouth  come  from  the  external 
carotid.     This  is  a  division  of  the  common  carotid  which  arises 

Fig.  41. 


FlO.  41.  A  view  of  the  arteries  supplying  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  face  :  a  a  External  caiotid 
artery;  6  Inferior  maxillary  bone  with  the  anterior  plate  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  of 
the  teeth  and  the  inferior  dental  artery ;  c  Posterior  mental  foramen,  through  which  the  inferior 
dental  artery  passes  ;  d  Anterior  mental  foramen,  where  the  same  artery  comes  out  to  supply  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  lip;  e  e  Superior  maxillary  bone,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  and 
outer  wall  removed,  showing  the  arteries  going  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth  and  cavity  of  the  an- 
trum ;  /Infra-orbital  foramen,  through  which  passes  the  infra-orbital  artery ;  h  Nasal  process  of 
superior  maxillary  boue;  i  Pterygoideus  internus  muscle;  j  Angle  of  inferior  maxillary  bone: 
k  Orbit  of  the  eye  :  I  Superior  thyroid  artery  ;  m  m  Facial  artery  ;  7t  Terminating  branch  of  the 
lingual  artery ;  o  Termination  of  external  carotid  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary 
branches ;  p  Temporal  artery  ;  q  Internal  maxillary  artery  ;  r  r  Inferior  dental  artery  :  s  Deep 
temporal  branch  ;  t  Transverse  artery  of  the  face  ;  u  u  Muscular  branches  ;  v  Alveolar  branch  ; 
w  Posterior  dental  branch ;  x  Terminal  branch  of  infra-orbital  artery  ;  y  Nasal  branch  of  the 
facial :  z  Submental  branch. 


on  the  right  side  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  on  the  left 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  after  passing  up  the  neck  on  either 
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side  along  the  course  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  it  di- 
vides on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  its  two 
crreat  branches — the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  has  a  tortuous  course ;  is  first 
to  the  outside  and  behind  the  external  carotid ;  then  ascends  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and 
behind  the  digastric  and  styloid  muscles  to  the  carotid  foramen 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  thence  it  traverses 
the  canal  in  this  bone  and  enters  the  brain,  supplying  it  with 
the  most  of  its  vessels,  not  giving  any  to  the  mouth. 

The  External  Carotid  {a  a  Fig.  41)  extends  from  the  top  of 
the  larynx  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  at  first 
anterior  and  on  the  inside  of  the  internal  carotid,  it  soon  gets 
to  the  outside,  then  passes  under  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid 
muscles  and  lingual  nerve,  becomes  imbedded  in  the  parotid 
gland,  and  terminates  between  the  neck  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
and  the  auditory  meatus  in  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary 
arteries. 

The  branches  of  this  artery  supply  all  the  organs  belonging 
to  the  four  primary  stages  of  digestion,  namely,  those  of  Pre- 
hension, Mastication,  Insalivation,  and  Deglutition. 

AKTEEIES  OF  THE  OKGANS  OF  PREHENSION. 

These  belong,  principally,  to  the  lips,  and  come  chiefly  from 
the  facial  artery. 

The  Facial  Artery  is  the  third  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 
It  ascends  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  behind  which  it  passes  on 
the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  thence  it  goes  in  front  of  the  mas- 
seter  muscle  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and,  finally,  terminates 
at  the  side  of  the  nose  by  anastomosing  with  the  ophthalmic  ar- 
teries. 

In  its  course  it  gives  off  the  submental,  inferior  labial,  supe- 
rior and  inferior  coronary  arteries,  which  mainly  supply  the 
elevators,  depressors,  and  circular  muscles  of  the  mouth, — those 
agents  concerned  in  the  first  steps  of  digestion,  the  prehension 
of  the  food. 
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AKTEKIES  BELONGING  TO  THE  OEGANS  OF  MASTICATION. 

These  are  derived  from  the  internal  maxillary  and  the  tem- 
poral— the  two  terminating  branches  of  the  external  carotid. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Artery  commences  in  the  substance 
of  the  parotid  gland ;  then  goes  horizontally  behind  the  neck  of 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  pterygoid  muscles,  between 
which  it  passes,  and  then  proceeds  forward  to  the  tuberosity  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  from  thence  it  takes  a  vertical 
direction  upward  between  the  temporal  and  external  pterygoid 
muscles  to  the  zygomatic  fossa,  where  it  again  becomes  hori- 
zontal, and,  finally,  ends  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  by  divid- 
ing into  several  branches. 

Those  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  supplying  the  pas- 
sive organs  of  mastication,  or  the  superior  and  inferior  maxil- 
lary bones,  and  the  teeth,  are, 

1.  Inferior  Maxillary  or  Dental  Artery, 

2.  The  Alveolar  or  Superior  Dental, 

3.  The  Infra-Orbital, 

4.  The  Superior  Palatine,  and 

5.  The  Spheno-Palatine. 

The  Inferior  Dental  Artery  enters  the  inferior  dental  fora- 
men of  the  lower  jaw,  passes  along  the  dental  canal  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  teeth ;  sending  up,  in  its  course,  a  twig  through  the 
aperture  of  each  to  the  pulps  of  the  teeth,  and,  finally,  escapes 
at  the  mental  foramen  on  the  chin ;  a  branch  of  it,  however, 
continues  forward  to  supply  the  incisors. 

The  Superior  Dental  Artery  winds  around  the  maxillary  tu- 
berosity from  behind  forward,  sending  off  twigs  through  the 
posterior  dental  canals  which  supply  the  molars  and  the  maxil- 
lary sinus ;  while  the  main  branch  is  continued  forward,  furnish- 
ing the  gums. 

The  Infra- Orbital  Artery  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  tra- 
verses its  whole  extent,  and  comes  out  at  the  foramen  of  the 
same  name,   upon  the  face ;  just   before  it  emerges  it  sends 
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through  the  anterior  dental  canal  a  twig  for  the  incisors  and 
cuspids. 

The  Superior  Palatine  descends  behind  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone,  passes  through  the  posterior  palatine  canal  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  supplies  the  palate,  gums,  and  velum 
pendulum  palati.  It  also  sends  off  a  small  branch  through  the 
foramen  incisivum  to  the  nose. 

The  Spheno-Palatine,  entering  the  back  part  of  the  nose 
through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen,  is  distributed  upon  the 
pituitary  membrane. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  active  organs  of  mastication — the 
temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoid  muscles — are  : 

The  temporal,  anterior  and  posterior  deep  ;  the  pterygoid  and 
masseteric  branches  of  the  intei-nal  maxillary  artery ;  while  the 
temporal  artery,  which  is  the  other  terminating  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  gives  off  the  middle  temporal  artery  to  the  tempo- 
ral muscle,  and  a  branch,  the  transverse  artery,  to  the  masseter. 

The  Temporal  Artery  begins  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland  at  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  mounts  over 
the  zygoma  in  front  of  the  meatus,  and  ascends  about  an  inch 
or  more,  when  it  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

AKTERIES  SUPPLYING  THE  PARTS  CONCERNED  IN 
SALIVATION. 

These  belong  to  the  salivary  glands.  The  parotid  gland  is 
supplied  by  the  posterior  auricular,  a  branch  of  the  external 
carotid,  and  by  the  transverse  artery  of  the  temporal.  The 
submaxillary  gland  is  supplied  by  the  facial,  and  the  sublingual 
by  a  branch  of  the  lingual  artery. 

ARTERIES  BELONGING  TO  THE  ORGANS  OF  DEGLUTITION.   i 

The  pharynx,  soft  palate,  and  tongue  are  the  organs  supplied 
by  these  arteries. 


The  Arteries  of  the  Pharynx  are  the  superior  and  inferior 
pharyngeal  and  inferior  palatine. 


*i 
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The  superior  pharyngeal  is  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary, 
and  is  spent  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  sends  a 
branch  through  the  pterygo-palatine  foramen  to  supply  the  arch 
of  the  palate  and  contiguous  parts.  The  inferior  is  a  branch  of 
the  external  carotid,  and  in  its  course  upwards  towards  the  basis 
of  the  cranium,  it  sends  several  branches  to  the  pharynx  and 
contiguous  deep-seated  parts.  The  inferior  palatine  is  given  oflF 
by  the  facial. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Soft  Palate  are. 

The  superior  palatine,  inferior  palatine,  and  inferior  pharyn- 
geal branches. 

The  Superior  Palatine  is  derived  from  the  internal  maxillary 
behind  the  orbit  in  the  ptery go-maxillary  fossa ;  descends  through 
the  posterior  palatine  canal,  comes  out  on  the  back  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  palate  through  a  foramen  of  the  same  name,  and 
proceeds  inward  and  forward,  supplying  the  soft  palate  and  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  Inferior  Palatine  is  a  branch  of  the  facial,  and  passes  up 
between  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles  to  the 
tonsil  and  soft  palate.  It  also  anastomoses  with  the  superior 
palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  inferior 
pharyngeal  is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

■The  Arteries  of  the  Tongue  are  the  Lingual.  These  arteries, 
on  either  side,  arise  from  the  external  carotid,  run  forward 
above  and  parallel  with  the  os  hyoides ;  then  ascend  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  tip,  under  the  name 
of  the  ranine  arteries.  They  give  off  numerous  branches  in 
their  course,  supplying  every  part  of  the  tongue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  principally  supplied 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  palatine,  and  the  facial  arteries  ; 
the  gums  receive  the  alveolar  and  submental  branches. 

The  Branches  of  the  External  Oarotid  artery  as  they  arise  in 
numerical  order,  are  as  follows ; 
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1.  The  Superior  Thyroid. 

2.  The  Lingual. 

3.  The  Facial. 

4.  The  Inferior  Pharyngeal. 

5.  Occipital. 

6.  Posterior  Auricular. 

7.  Temporal. 

8.  Internal  Maxillary. 

The  internal  maxillary,  being  the  great  artery  of  the  mouth, 
gives  off  branches  in  the  following  order : 

C     1.   Tympanic  Branch,  , 

2.  Inferior  Dental, 

3.  Greater  Meningeal, 

4.  Lesser  Meningeal. 
f    5.  Posterior  Deep  Temporal  Artery, 

^     6.  Masseteric, 

t     7.  Pterygoid  Arteries. 

8.  Buccal  Artery, 

9.  Anterior  Deep  Temporal, 

10.  Alveolar  or  Superior  Dental, 

11.  Inferior  Orbital. 

12.  Pterygoid  or  Vidian, 

13.  Superior  Pharyngeal, 

14.  Superior  Palatine, 

15.  Spheno-Palatine  Artery. 


I 


Origin,  behind  the  neck 
of  the  Condyle. 

Origin,  between  Ptery- 
goid Muscles. 


Origin,  Zygomatic 
fossa. 


Origin,  Spheno-Maxil- 
lary  fossa. 


THE  VEINS. 

The  veins  correspond  so  nearly,  both  in  name  and  course,  with 
the  arteries,  that  a  description  of  them  would  be  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  observe,  that 
there  are  two  companion  veins  with  every  considerable  artery, 
and  that  the  venous  branches  are  mostly  collected  at  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  into  a  common  trunk  called  the  external  jugular  vein, 
which  passes  down  the  neck  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the 
platysma  muscle,  and  terminates  in  the  subclavian  vein  at  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  office  of  the  veins  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart. 


f  , 


CHAPTER   SIXTH. 

THE  NEEVES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  mouth  belong  to  the  fifth  pair,  and 
tlie  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve. 


Fig.  42 


Fio.  42.  The  fifth  nerve  with  its  brauches:  a  The  inferior  maxillary  bone;  b  Inferior  dental 
foramen  where  the  inferior  dental  nerve  enters  to  supply  the  teeth;  c  Inferior  dental  nerve  ;  U 
'juetatory  branch  of  fifth  nerve;  e  Muscular  branch  of  inferior  maxillary  nerve;  /  Ophthalmic 
nerve;  g  Infraorbital  foramen  where  infra-orbital  nerve  comes  out;  h  Terminating  branches  of 
inferior  dental  nerve;  i  Casserian  ganglion ;  7  Internal  view  of  maxillary  sinus;  I:  Superior 
maxillary  nerve,  just  where  it  is  given  off  from  the  ganglion;  I  Posterior  dental  branch  of  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve;  m  Anterior  branch  of  superior  dental  nerve;  n  Terminating  branches  of 
infra-orbital  nerve;  0  Nasal  brunch  of  ophthalmic  nerve:  p  Frontal  branch  of  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  Fifth  (Trigemini)  are  the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
and  give  sensibility  to  all  the  organs  concerned  in  the  primary 
stages  of  digestion. 
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This  nerve  will  also  be  found  to  be  a  compound  nerve,  having 
motor  filaments  as  well  as  sensitive,  and  thereby  giving  motion 
as  well  as  sensation. 

It  is  first  seen  at  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  crura-cerebelli,  but  its  origin  is  much  deeper  and 
further  back.  It  arises  by  two  unequal  roots,  one  of  which  may 
be  traced  through  the  pons  Varolii  into  the  restiform  body  and 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  the  smaller,  or  motor  root,  is 
lost  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  From  its  origins  this  nerve  has 
been  called  a  cranial-spinal  nerve. 

These  two  fasciculi,  the  one  anterior  and  the  other  posterior, 
constitute  the  fifth  nerve,  which  consists  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred filaments,  that  pass  forward  and  outward,  in  a  canal  formed 
of  dura  mater,  to  a  depression  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pet- 
rous bone. 

At  this  point  it  spreads  into  a  ganglion,  called  the  Casserian 
ganglion,  on  the  under  surface  of  which  is  seen  the  anterior 
root ;  but  it  has  no  intimate  connection  with  the  ganglion,  and 
can  be  traced  on,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  to  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve. 

From  the  ganglion  of  Casserius  proceed  three  primary  branches, 
namely : 

1.  The  Ophthalmic :  the 

2.  Superior  Maxillary  :  and  the 

3.  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerves. 

The  Ophthalmic  Nerve  is  a  short  trunk,  that  enters  the  orbit 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  superius,  and  divides  into  three 
principal  branches. 

1.  The  Frontal, 

2.  The  Lachrymal,  and 

3.  The  Nasal. 

The  Frontal  passes  along  the  roof  of  the  orbit  to  the  supra- 
orbital foramen,  through  which  it  passes,  and  is  then  called  the 
supra-orbital  nerve,  and  is  spent  on  the  muscles  and  integuments 
of  the  forehead.     It  gives  ofi"  several  branches  in  its  course. 

The  Lachrymal,  as  the  term  implies,  goes  to  the  lachrymal 
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gland,  taking  the  outward  direction,  and  sending  branches  in 
its  course  to  the  upper  eyelid,  conjunctiva,  and  other  parts. 

The  Nasal  takes  its  direction  along  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit 
to  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  through  which  it  passes  into 
the  cranium,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoidal  bone  ;  descends  by  the  side  of  the  crista-galli  through 
a  slit-like  opening  into  the  nose,  and  there  terminates  by  fila- 
ments which  are  spent  upon  the  septum,  mucous  membrane, 
anterior  nares,  &c.  It  sends  off  several  branches  in  its  course ; 
one  in  particular  to  the  lenticular  ganglion  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  others  to  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  lachrymal  sac,  conjunc- 
tiva, &c. ;  but  as  these  do  not  belong  to  the  mouth  and  dental 
apparatus,  we  will  pass  to  the  second  great  division  of  the  fifth. 

THE  STJPEKIOK  MAXILLAKY  NEEVE. 

This  nerve  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  Casserian  gan- 
glion, passes  through  the  foramen  rotundum  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  into  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa ;  here  it  enters  the  canal 
of  the  floor  of  the  orbit — the  infra-orbital  canal, — traverses  its 
whole  extent,  and  emerges  on  the  face  at  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
men, where  it  terminates  in  numerous  filaments  in  the  muscles 
and  integuments  of  the  upper  lip  and  cheek. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  supplies  the  upper  jaw,  and 
gives  off  many  important  branches,  which  are  as  follows : 

In  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa  two  branches  descend  to  a 
small  reddish  body  called  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  or  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion,  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  nasal  or  ver- 
tical plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

From  this  ganglion  proceed  three  sets  of  branches : 

1.  Inferior,  Descending,  or  Palatine  Nerves. 

2.  Nasal,  or  Spheno-palatine. 

3.  Posterior,  Pterygoid,  or  Vidian. 

The  Palatine  Nerves  descend  through  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  come  out  at  the  posterior  palatine  foramen  along  with  an 
artery  of  the  same  name,  and  supply  with  filaments  the  soft 
palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inner  al- 
veoli and  gums. 

Y 
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The  Nasal  Nerves  enter  the  nose  through  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  and  divide  into  several  filaments  which  enter  the  mu- 
cous membrane  covering  the  upper  and  lower  turbinated  bones 
and  vomer ;  one  long  branch  can  be  traced  along  the  septum 
nasi  as  far  as  the  forsmien  incisivum,  where  it  meets  the  anterior 
palatine  branches  in  a  ganglion  called  the  naso-palatine. 

The  Vidian,  or  Pterygoid,  passes  backward  from  the  gan- 
glion of  Meckel  through  the  pterygoid  canal  at  the  root  of  the 
pterygoid  process  ;  then  enters  the  cranium  through  the  fora- 
men lacerum  anterius,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  enters  the  carotid  canal  and  unites  with  the  sympathetic 
branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  thus  connecting 
this  ganglion  with  the  ganglion  of  Meckel, 

The  other,  the  proper  vidian  nerve,  enters  the  vidian  foramen 
or  hiatus  Fallopii  in  the  petrous  bone,  joins  the  portio  dura 
nerve,  accompanies  this  as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  tympa- 
num ;  then  leaves  it,  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
receives  here  the  name  of  Chorda  Tympani.  It  leaves  this 
cavity  by  the  glenoid  fissure,  then  joins  the  gustatory  nerve, 
continues  with  it  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  where  it  leaves  it 
and  is  lost  in  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  exceedingly  intricate  course  of  the  vidian  nerve  is  inter- 
esting from  the  number  of  communications  which  it  establishes 
between  different  and  distant  parts  :  for  it  unites  the  ganglion 
of  Meckel  with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathe- 
tic, and  both  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion  ;  it  also  connects 
the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  to  one  another  and 
to  the  portio  dura. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  gives  off  next  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  : 

1.  The  Orbital. 

2.  The  Posterior  Dental  Nerve. 

The  Orbital  enters  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure,  and  then  sends  oflF  a  malar  and  temporal  branch,  which 
pass  out  through  the  malar  bone ;  the  first  supplying  the  cheek, 
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the  latter  accompanying  the  temporal  artery  to  the  integuments 
of  the  side  of  the  head. 

The  Posterior  Dental  Nerves,  three  or  four  in  number,  descend 
on  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillaBy  bone,  and  enter  the 
posterior  dental  canals  to  supply  the  molar  teeth ;  one  branch 
penetrates  the  antrum  and  courses  along  the  outer  wall,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  anterior  dental  nerves,  while  another  runs 
along  the  alveolar  border  supplying  the  gums. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  now  enters  the  infra-orbital 
canal,  and  becomes  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  which  is  its  terminat- 
ing branch. 

The  Infra- Orbital  nerve  advances  through  the  canal  of  the 
same  name,  and  gives  off  no  branch  until  it  arrives  at  the  fore 
part ;  where  it  sends  down  along  the  front  of  the  maxillary 
sinus,  in  the  anterior  dental  canal,  the  anterior  dental  nerve, 
which  divides  so  as  to  supply  the  incisors,  cuspids,  and  bicus- 
pids, and  also  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  antrum. 

This  nerve  now  emerges,  as  before  mentioned,  at  the  infra- 
orbital foramen,  between  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi 
and  levator  anguli  muscles,  dividing  here  into  many  branches  ; 
some  of  which  ascend  to  the  nose  and  eyelids,  others  pass  down- 
ward and  outward  to  the  lip  and  cheek,  anastomosing  with  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  the  facial  branches  of  the 
portio  dura. 

INFEEIOK  MAXILLAKY  NERVE. 

This  nerve  forms  the  third  great  division  of  the  fifth.  It  is 
the  largest  branch,  and  passes  from  the  ganglion  of  Casser 
through  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  zygo- 
matic fossa. 

This  nerve,  as  stated,  is  attached  to  the  anterior  or  motor 
root,  and  they  come  together  on  the  outside  of  the  foramen 
ovale :  then  in  the  zygomatic  fossa,  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve 
divides  into  two  branches  : 

1.  An  External,  Superior,  or  Smaller. 

2.  An  Internal,  Inferior,  or  Greater. 
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The  External  is  the  motor  branch,  and  gives  off  the  following 
filaments  to  the  several  muscles : 

1.  Masseteric^  crossing  the  Sigmoid  notch  to  the  Masse- 

ter  Muscle. 

2.  Temporal,  Anterior  and  Posterior  Deep,  to  the  Tem- 

poral Muscle  and  Fascia,  &c. 

3.  Buccal,  to  the  Buccinator,  &c. 

4.  Pterygoid,  to  the  Pterygoid  Muscles. 

The  Internal  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  consists 
of  three  branches,  all  of  which  are  sensitive  ;  they  are  : 

1.  The  Anterior  Auricular, 

2.  The  Gustatory,  and 

3.  The  Inferior  Dental. 

The  Anterior  Auricular  passes  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  in  front  of  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  ascends  through 
the  parotid  gland,  over  the  zygoma  along  with  the  temporal 
artery,  and  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

In  its  course  it  unites  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  supplies  the 
parotid  gland,  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  meatus,  and 
cartilages  of  the  ear  and  side  of  the  head. 

The  Grustatory  Nerve,  immediately  after  its  origin,  sends  a 
branch  to  the  inferior  dental ;  it  then  descends  between  the 
pterygoid  muscles,  where  the  chorda  tympani  joins  it ;  it  now 
passes  along  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  covered  by  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle,  then  above  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  for- 
wards above  the  mylo-hyoid  and  between  it  and  the  hyo-glossus 
muscles,  accompanied  by  the  duct  of  Wharton  ;  and  finally  as- 
cends above  the  sublingual  gland  to  the  lateral,  inferior  and  an- 
terior parts  of  the  tongue. 

In  its  course,  Mr.  Harrison  enumerates  the.  following 
branches  as  given  off  by  this  nerve  '. 

"  First,  one  or  two  small  filaments  to  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle.  Second,  several  to  the  tonsils,  to  the  muscles  of  the 
palate,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gums.     Third,  the  chorda  tympani,  and  some 
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accompanying  filaments  to  form  a  plexus,  which  supplies  the 
submaxillary  gland.  Fourth,  a  few  branches  which  descend 
along  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  to  communicate  with  the  ninth  or 
lingual  nerve.  Fifth,  a  fasciculus  of  nerves  to  the  sublingual 
gland  and  to  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  Lastly,  at 
the  tongue  it  divides  into  several  branches,  some  pass  deep  into 
the  tissue  of  this  organ,  others,  firm  and  soft,  rise  toward  its 
surface,  and  are  lost  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  a  small 
conical  papilla  near  its  tip." 

The  Inferior  Dental  Nerve  passes  between  the  pterygoid 
muscles,  then  along  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  under  the  ptery- 
goideus  internus  to  the  inferior  dental  foramen,  which  it  enters 
along  with  an  artery  and  vein ;  it  now  traverses  the  inferior 
dental  canal,  sending  off"  twigs  into  all  the  roots  of  the  molars 
and  bicuspids.  Opposite  the  mental  foramen  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  smaller  is  continued  forward  in  the  substance  of 
the  jaw  to  supply  the  roots  of  the  cuspids  and  incisors;  while 
the  larger  comes  out  at  the  mental  foramen,  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  lower  lip,  and,  finally,  com- 
municates with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  inferior  dental,  just  as  it  enters  the  posterior  dental  fora- 
men, gives  off  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve ;  this  passes  forwards  in  a 
groove  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  supplies  the  mylo-hyoid,  genio- 
hyoid, and  digastric  muscles. 

THE  FACIAL  NEKVE. 

The  Portio  dura  of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve  is  the  last 
nerve  to  be  noticed  as  particularly  belonging  to  the  mouth. 

The  Facial  Nerve  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  between 
the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies,  close  behind  the  lower  margin 
of  the  pons  Varolii ;  it  then  passes  forward  and  outward  with 
the  portio  mollis,  to  the  foramen  auditorium  internum,  which  it 
enters  and  passes  on  to  the  base  of  this  opening ;  here  these 
two  nerves  separate,  the  portio  mollis  going  to  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear ;  while  the  facial  enters  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  in 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  vidian  ;  it  then  goes  in  a  curved  di- 
rection outward  and  backward  behind  the  tympanum,  where  it 
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Fig.  43. 


parts  with   the  vidian,  and   proceeds  on  to  the  stylo-mastoid 

foramen,  from  which  it 
emerges.  At  this  point  it 
sends  oflF  three  small 
branches : 

1.  The  Posterior  Auri- 
cular, 

2.  The  Stylo-Hyoid,  and 

3.  The  Digastric. 


The  Posterior  Auricvr- 
lar  ascends  behind  the  ear, 
crosses  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess to  the  occipito-fronta- 
lis  muscle. 

The  Stylo-Hyoid  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle.  ; 


Fio.  43.  View  of  tl-  -ve.  or  portio  dnra  of 

the  seventh  pair:  a  liuuk  uf  the  facial  nerve;  6 
Ascending  branch;  «  Descending  branch  ;  d  Posterior 
auricular  branch  :  e  e  Temporal  branches  ;  //  Malar 
branches;  (/ g  Inferior  maxillary  branches;  h  Pos- 
terior or  great  occipital  nerve:  i  Terminal  branches 
of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  ;  j  Terminal  branches  of 
infra-orbital  nerve  ;  k  k  Supra-orbital  nerve  and  its 
brancht-s;  I  Orbicularis  oris;  vi  Zygomaticus  major; 
11  Zygomaticus  minor ;  o  Levator  labii  superioris 
alieijue  n»si;  p  Orbicularis  palpebrarum;  q  Depres- 
sor anguli  oris. 


The  Digastric  is  distri- 
buted to  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  muscle. 
The  facial  nerve  while  deeply  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches,  of  which  one 
is  superior  and  the  other  inferior  ;  these  two  by  frequent  unions 
form  the  pes  anserinus  or  parotidean  plexus,  and  send  branches 
to  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  face. 

The  upper  division,  called  the  temporo-facial,  ascends  in  front 
of  the  ear  upon  the  zygoma,  accompanies  the  temporal  artery 
and  its  branches,  supplying  the  side  of  the  head,  ear,  and  fore- 
head, and  anastomosing  with  the  occipital  and  supra-orbital 
nerves ;  a  set  of  branches  pass  transversely  to  the  cheek,  fur- 
nishing the  lower  eyelid,  lips,  side  of  the  nose,  and  uniting  with 
the  infra-orbital  nerve. 

The  inferior  or  cervico-facial  division  descends,  supplying  the 
lower  jaw  and  upper  part  of  the  ueck,  giving  off  the  following 
branches :  * 
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1.  Buccal. 

2.  Inferior  Maxillary,  and 

3.  Cervical. 

The  Buccal,  or  superior  branches,  supply  the  muscles  of  the 
cheek,  nose,  and  upper  lip. 

The  Inferior  3Iaxillary  nerves  are  distributed  in  the  muscles 
of  the  chin  and  lower  lip,  and  by  means  of  anastomotic  branches 
communicate  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

The  Cervical  branches  form  a  close  connection  with  the  supe- 
rior cervical  nerves,  and  supply  the  platysma  hyoid  muscle. 

The  facial  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face,  and  by  its  means 
the  passions  or  emotions  find  their  expression  in  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed.  According  to 
the  system  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  seventh  is  one  of  the  respi- 
ratory nerves. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  communications  which  this 
nerve  has  with  other  nerves,  the  name  of  Sym-patheticus  Minor 
has  been  given  to  it  by  some  anatomists. 

Having  now  very  briefly  described  the  anatomical  elements  of 
the  several  organs  of  the  mouth,  it  may  be  well  to  notice,  in 
conclusion,  the  anatomical  and  physiological  relations  of  this 
cavity. 


ANATOMICAL  EELATIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth  has  many  interesting  anatomical  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  body,  a  few  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention. 

By  means  of  its  lining  mucous  membrane  it  is  connected 
through  continuity  of  structure  with  the  pharynx,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  and  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  &c. 

Disease  still  further  establishes  this  structural  relation.  In- 
flammation, ulceration,  or  any  other  pathological  change  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines  is  felt  and  reported  on  the  tongue,  gums, 
and  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  showing  the  sympathy  and  the 
close  relationship  of  these  several  parts. 
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The  mouth  is  also  connected  by  the  same  mucous  membrane 
with  the  organs  of  respiration  by  being  continued  down  into  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi. 

Widespread  sympathies  are  established  between  the  mouth 
and  other  parts  by  means  of  the  numerous  nerves  which  animate 
the  parts  constituting  its  boundaries  and  lying  in  its  cavity,  as 
the  sympathetic,  the  seventh,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  par 
vagum,  the  hypoglossal,  and  the  upper  cervical. 

Simple  irritation  from  teething  has  frequently  thrown  children 
into  convulsions,  and  in  adults  toothache  often  creates  extreme 
irritability  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  here  on  the  sympathies  of  the  mouth  in  disease  with 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  author  will  have  occasion  to  do 
this  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to 
mention  in  this  place  that  there  is  a  general  anatomical  relation 
of  the  mouth  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  areolar  tissue. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   RELATIONS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  mouth  consists  of  a  great  variety 
of  parts,  and,  also,  that  it  has  an  equally  great  diversity  of 
functions. 

The  functions  of  the  mouth  have  been  stated  to  be  those  of 
prehension,  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition. 

These  functions,  it  has  been  seen,  are  all  closely  related  to 
one  another,  and  mutually  dependent ;  and  how  beautiful  is  the 
harmony  of  action  as  well  as  its  regular  and  orderly  succession  ! 
We  see,  in  the  first  place,  the  prehensile  instruments  laying  hold 
of  and  introducing  the  food  into  the  mouth ;  then  the  organs  of 
mastication,  the  teeth  and  upper  and  lower  jaw  bones,  put  into 
operation  by  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoid  muscles, 
grind  it  down  into  minute  portions  ;  these  at  the  same  time  are 
formed  into  a  bolus  by  being  mixed  with  the  salivary  fluids, 
furnished  by  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands ; 
then  the  mass  is  taken  by  the  organs  of  deglutition,  namely, 
the  tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx,  and  passed  into  the  oesophagus, 
to  be  thence  conducted  into  the  stomach, — thus  demonstrating 
the  harmony  existing  among  the  several  functions  belonging  to 
the  mouth. 
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But  the  functional  relation  of  the  mouth  is  no  less  extensive 
than  its  structural  relation ;  the  one  is  commensurate  with  the 
other ;  and  as  the  structure  of  the  mouth  has  been  shown  to  be 
continuous  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  we  find  that 
the  functions  of  the  mouth  exert  an  influence  upon,  and  are 
themselves  influenced  by  many  great  and  leading  functions  of 
the  body.  The  connection  between  mastication  and  insaliva- 
tion,  for  example,  with  stomachal  digestion,  or  chymification,  is 
especially  obvious. 

Again,  the  mouth  is  intimately  related  with  the  intellectual 
functions,  as  for  instance,  that  of  speech.  Who  does  not  know 
that  when  any  of  the  teeth  are  wanting,  the  palate  cleft,  or 
there  is  a  hare-lip,  how  much  the  speech  is  impaired  ?  And  so 
vvith  all  the  other  functions  of  the  body ;  the  relation  between 

hem  and  the  mouth,  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  each  on  the 
)ther,  is  equally  demonstrable. 
The  Origin^  Formation  and  Development  of  the  Teeth  ought 

low  to  engage  attention,  and  to  these  subjects  the  next  chapter 

s  devoted. 


CHAPTER   SEVENTH. 

OEIGm  AND  rOEMATIOX  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Of  all  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy,  none  are  more 
curious  or  interesting  than  that  which  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  teeth.  In  obedience  to  certain  developmental 
laws,  established  by  an  all-wise  Creator,  it  is  carried  on  from 
about  the  sixth  week  of  intra-uterine  existence,  with  the  nicest 
and  most  wonderful  regularity  until  completed,  but  so  secretly 
conducted,  as  to  prevent  the  closest  scrutiny  from  detecting 
with  precision  the  manner  in  which  it  is  effected ;  enough,  how- 
ever, is  ascertained  from  its  progressive  results  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  physiologist  the  highest  admiration. 

From  small  papillae,  observable  at  a  very  early  period  of  foetal 
life,  situated  in  a  groove  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and 
running  along  the  alveolar  border  of  each  jaw,  the  teeth  are 
gradually  developed.  As  they  increase  in  size,  the  papillae  as- 
sume the  shape  of  the  crowns  of  the  several  classes  of  teeth 
they  are  respectively  destined  to  produce.  Having  arrived  at 
this  stage  of  their  formation,  they  now  begin  to  dentinify,  first 
upon  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors,  the  apices  of  the  cuspids, 
bicuspids  and  eminences  of  the  molars  ;  from  thence  the  process 
is  continued  over  the  whole  surface  of  their  crowns,  until  they 
become  invested  with  a  complete  layer  of  dentine ;  and  so  layer 
after  layer  is  formed,  one  within  the  other,  until  the  process  of 
solidification  is  completed.  But  before  it  has  progressed  very 
far,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  begins  to  form,  and  this  formative 
operation  is  gone  through  with  previously  to  the  completion  of 
the  dentinification  of  the  pulps. 

In  the  meantime,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  fall  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth,  a  second  set  is  forming,  and  as  the  teeth  of  the 
one  series  are  removed,  they  are  promptly  replaced  by  those  of 
the  other.  Thus,  by  a  beautiful  and  most  admirable  provision  of 
nature,  the  first  set  of  teeth,  intended  to  subserve  the  wants  only 
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of  childhood  while  the  jaws  are  too  small  for  the  reception  of 
such  as  are  required  for  an  adult,  are  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  larger,  stronger,  and  more  numerous  set. 

The  older  writers,  regarding  a  knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  teeth  as  not  of  much  importance, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  subject,  and  hence  this  most  curious 
and  interesting  department  of  developmental  anatomy  has  re- 
mained, until  recently,  measurably  uncultivated.  Eustachius, 
we  believe,  was  the  first  to  notice  the  position  and  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  previous  to  their  eruption.  But  his 
researches  were  confined  to  the  examination  of  the  jaws  after 
birth,  at  which  period  he  speaks  of  having  discovered,  by  dis- 
section, the  incisors,  cuspids,  and  three  molars  on  each  side,  in 
each  jaw,  partly  in  a  gelatinous  and  partly  in  a  solidified  con- 
dition. He  also  discovered  the  incisors  and  cuspids  of  the  per- 
manent set  behind  the  first. 

Eustachius  wrote  in  1563,  and  nineteen  years  later,  Urbian 
Hemard,  a  French  anatomist  and  surgeon,  although  unac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  former,  gave  a  very  similar  de- 
scription of  the  situation  of  the  crowns  of  the  incisors  and 
cuspids  of  both  sets  in  the  jaws  of  an  infant  at  birth.  He 
represents  them  as  partly  bony  and  partly  mucilaginous.  He 
also  discovered  the  bicuspids,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  the 
molars  at  so  early  a  period  as  at  birth. 

The  researches  of  Albinus  threw  no  additional  light  upon 
the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  and  little  was  known 
concerning  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  these  organs 
until  the  time  of  John  Hunter,  who  informs  us  that  in  the 
alveoli  of  a  foetus  of  three  or  four  months,  "four  or  five  pulpy 
substances,  not  very  distinct,  are  seen."  But  he  says,  "about 
the  fifth  month  the  alveolar  cavities  are  more  perfect  and  the 
pulps  of  the  teeth  more  distinct,"  and  that  the  anterior  are  more 
advanced  than  those  further  back  in  the  jaws.  It  is  at  about 
this  age  that  he  dates  the  commencement  of  dentinification  on 
the  edge  of  the  temporary  incisors.  The  situation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  at  this  period  he  describes  very 
accurately.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  month, 
he  represents  the  first  permanent  molar  as  having  begun  to  be 
formed  in  the  tubercle  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  "under  and  on 
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the  inside  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower;"  and  he  states, 
that  the  pulps  of  the  permanent  central  incisors  begin  to  appear 
in  a  foetus  of  "seven  or  eight  months,"  and  to  dentinify  "five 
or  sixth  months  after  birth."  The  pulps  of  the  permanent  lateral 
incisors  and  cuspids  he  says  begin  to  be  formed  soon  after 
birth ;  the  first  bicuspids  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  the 
second  bicuspids  and  molars  the  sixth  or  seventh,  and  the  dentes 
sapientiae  about  the  twelfth  year. 

Although  Mr.  Hunter  gives  a  more  minute  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  progress  of  the  formation  and  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  in  the  jaws  previously  to  their  eruption  than  any 
previous  writer,  yet  with  regard  to  their  origin  and  appearance 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development  he  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. Nor  do  the  researches  of  Jourdain,  Blake,  Fox,  Cuvier, 
Serres,  Delabarre,  and  other  writers,  throw  much  additional 
light  upon  the  subject.  In  fact,  they  could  not,  as  their  re- 
searches do  not  seem  to  have  been  commenced  at  periods 
suflGciently  early  in  foetal  subjects ;  and  even  from  the  time 
when  they  were  first  instituted,  the  progress  of  the  organs  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  traced  through  the  subsequent  stages  of 
their  formation  with  the  requisite  degree  of  care  and  accuracy. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  notice  the  description  given  by 
these  authors  of  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  the  teeth, 
although  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here,  that  Dr.  Blake  de- 
scribes the  rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth  as  originating  from 
the  sacs  of  the  temporary,  and  that  this  supposed  discovery  has 
been  confirmed  by  almost  every  subsequent  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject.* Indeed,  until  quite  recently,  this  has  been  the  prevailing 
opinion,  and  their  progress,  step  by  step,  from  the  time  when 
the  rudiments  of  these  teeth  are  apparently  given  off  as  small 
bud-like  processes  from  the  sacs  of  the  temporary,  is  traced  with 
a  degree  of  minuteness  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  that  would  seem  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  deception.  This  last-named  gentle- 
man describes  the  process  as  commencing  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  formation  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and  as  first  perceivable 
"in  a  small  thickening  on  one  side  of  the  parent  sac,"  which, 

*  It  is  said,  but  with  how  much  truth  the  author  is  unable  to  say,  that  this  sup- 
posed discovery  was  made  about  twenty  years  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Blake  s 
Inaugural  Dissertation,  by  a  French  dentist  by  the  name  of  Herbert. 
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"gradually  increasing,"  becomes  "more  and  more  circumscribed ; 
until  it  at  length  assumes  a  distinct  form,  though  still  connected 
with  it  by  a  peduncle,  ■which,"  he  says,  "is  nothing  more  than 
a  process  of  the  investing  sac."  "For  a  time,"  continues  Mr. 
Bell,  "  the  new  rudiment  is  contained  within  the  same  alveolus 
with  its  parent,  which  is  excavated  by  the  absorbents  for  its 
reception,  by  a  process  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
physiology.  It  is  not  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  new 
rudiment,  as  is  erroneously  believed,  but  commences  in  the  can- 
celli  of  the  new  bone,  immediately  within  its  smooth  surface,  thus 
constituting  what  may  be  termed  a  process  of  anticipation. 
The  new  cell,  after  being  sufficiently  excavated,  and  as  the 
rudiment  continues  to  increase,  is  gradually  separated  from  the 
former  one  by  being  more  and  more  deeply  excavated  in  the 
substance  of  the  bone,  and  also  by  the  deposition  of  a  bony 
partition  between  them ;  and  at  length  the  new  rudiment  is  shut 
up  in  its  proper  socket,  though  still  connected  with  the  tempo- 
rary tooth  by  a  cord  or  process  of  the  capsule  already  described, 
which  has  in  the  meantime  been  gradually  attenuated  and  elon- 
gated."* 

Now  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Bell's 
accuracy  of  observation,  after  having  investigated  the  subject  as 
closely  and  thoroughly  as  he  must  have  done,  to  have  enabled 
lim  to  describe  so  minutely  the  various  stages  of  the  progress 
)f  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth,  to  have  mistaken 
;heir  origin  ;  yet  that  he  has  would  appear,  by  subsequent  re- 
searches, to  be  rendered  certain.  I  allude  to  those  of  Arnold 
ind  GooDSiR. 

The  last-named  author  has  traced  the 'progress  of  the  teeth, 

j  dmost  from  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  germs  of  the 

I  irst  set,  as  simple  mucous  papillae,  until  the  completion  of  those 

if  the  second ;  and  so  minutely  and  accurately,  that  little  re- 

Qains  to  be  done  by  future  anatomists  for  the  perfection  of  this 

ranch  of  odontology. 

*  This  cord  has  been  noticed  and  minutely  described  by  several  other  writers-, 
'elabarre  calls  it  the  appendage  of  the  dental  matrix,  and  traces  it  through  what  is 
5ually  denominated  the  alveolo-dental  canal,  which  he  designates  by  the  name  of 
tr  denlis,  to  the  surface  of  the  gum  behind  the  temporaiy  teeth.  He  also  states 
lat  it  is  hollow,  and  when  he  first  described  it  in  his  thesis  of  reception  in  1806,  it 
id  not  been  noticed  by  any  other  writer. 
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Fig.  44. 


Pig.  44.  Upper  jaw  of  human 
foetus  at  the  sixth  week ;  a  The 
lip ;  6  Primitive  dental  groove. 


Relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  researches,  which  are  de- 
scribed, at  length,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  January  1st,  1839,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  their  result,  as  the  length  of  the  paper  is  such  as 
to  preclude  its  insertion  entire. 

His  investigations  were  commenced  in  an  embryo  at  the  sixth 
week,  at  which  period  a  deep  groove, 
formed  by  two  semicircular  folds,  ex- 
tending around  each  jaw,  may  be  per- 
ceived, lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
and  as  this  gradually  widens  from  be- 
hind forwards,  a  ridge,  commencing 
posteriorly  and  running  in  the  same 
direction,  rises  fram  its  floor,  and  di- 
vides the  OMginal  groove  into  two 
others ;  the  outer  one  forming  the  duplicature  of  mucous  mem- 
brane from  the  inside  of  the  lip  to  the  outside  of  the  alveolar 
process ;  the  inner  one  constituting  what  may  be  very  properly 
denominated  the  primitive  dental  groove,  as  the  germs  of  the 
teeth  appear  in  it. 

The  inner  lip  of  the  inner  groove  is  formed  by  the  outer  edge 
Fig.  45.  of  a  semicircular  lobewhich 

is  to  constitute  the  future 
palate.  By  the  seventh 
week  after  conception,  the 
germ  of  the  first  temporary 
molar  in  the  upper  jaw 
may  be  seen  in  the  primi- 
tive dental  groove,  rising  up 
from  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  its  floor  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  free  granular 
papilla,  of  an  ovoidal  shape 
— the  long  diameter  of 
which  is  antero-posterior. 
By  the  eighth  week,  an- 
other papilla,  of  a  rounded 
and  granular  form,  is  ob- 
servable, between  the  middle  and  anterior  curve  of  the  ridge,  on 


Fio.  45.  Lower  jaws  of  human  embryo  at  the  ninth 
week  of  intra-uterine  life  (from  KoUiker),  magnified 
nine  diameters:  a  Tongue  thrown  back;  6  Right 
half  of  the  lip  depressed  ;  6  Left  half  cut  off;  c  Outer 
alveolar  wall;  d  Inner  alveolar  wall;  e  Papilla  of 
the  first  molar ;  /  Papilla  of  the  cuspid  ;  0  Of  the 
second  incisor  ;  h  Of  the  first  incisor  ;  i  Folds  where 
the  ducti  Jtiviniani  subsequently  enter. 
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the  floor  of  the  same  groove,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  tem- 
porary cuspid.  During  the  ninth  w^ek,  the  germs  of  the  in- 
cisors— the  central  first,  and  soon  after  the  lateral — make  their 
appearance  in  the  form  also  of  mucous  papillae.  During  the 
tenth  week  the  sides  of  the  groove  before  and  behind  the  anterior 
molar  papilla  have  been  gradually  approaching  each  other,  and 
processes  from  its  sides  are  sent  oif,  from  before  and  behind  this 
germ,  which  meet  and  inclose  it  in  a  follicle.  In  the  meantime 
I  a  similar  follicle  is  gradually  forming  around  the,  cuspid  germ. 
'  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  week,  the  papilla  of  the  second  or 
posterior  temporary  molar  shows  itself. 

The  papillae  of  the  incisor  teeth,  which,  up  to  this  time,  have 
■  advanced  very  slowly,  now  begin  to  increase  more  rapidly;  and 
'  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  weeks,  processes  are  sent  off 
I  from  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  groove,  forming  for  each 
a  distinct  follicle,  and  while  the  papillos  of  the  cuspid  and  first 
I  molar  are  now  undergoing  little   change,  that  of  the  second 
'  molar  is  gradually  increasing.     During  the  thirteenth  week  a 
follicle  is  formed  for  it,  and  a  gradual  change  takes  place  in  the 
different  papillae  ;  each  begins  now  to  assume  a  particular  shape 
— the  incisors,  that  of  the  future  teeth — the  cuspids  "become 
simple  cones," — the  molars  "become  flattened  transversely." 
j  The  papillae  now  "grow  faster  than  the  follicles,  so  that  the  for- 
'  mer  protrude  from  the  mouths  of  the  latter,  while  the  depth  of 
the  latter  varies  directly  as  the  length  of  the  fangs  of  their  future 
corresponding  teeth."    The  mouths  of  the  follicles,  in  the  mean- 
time, are  becoming  more  developed,  "  so  as  to  form  opercula  or 
lids,  which  correspond  in  some  measure  with  the  shape  of  the 
crowns  of  the  future  teeth."     Of  these,  the  incisor  follicles  have 
two — one  anterior  and  one  posterior — the  first  larger  than  the 
latter;   the  cuspid  follicles  have  three, — one  external  and  two 
internal ;  the  molar  follicles,  as  many  as  there  are  eminences  or 
tubercles  upon  the  grinding  surfaces  of  these  teeth. 

The  outer  and  inner  lips  of  the  primitive  dental  groove  have 
increased  so  much,  that  at  the  fourteenth  week,  they  meet  to- 
gether like  two  valves,  so  as  to  give  the  papillae  the  appearance 
of  receding  bacbinto  their  follicles,  and  to  become  almost  wholly 
bidden  by  their  opercula.  The  appearance  and  progress  of  the 
germs  of  the  lower  teeth  and  their  follicles  are  almost  precisely 
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similar  to  those  of  the  upper,  though  they  do  not  appear  at  quite 
so  early  a  period. 

At  the  epoch  last  mentioned,  the  primitive  dental  groove  in 
each  jaw  is  situated  on  a  higher  level  than  at  first,  contains  the 
germs  and  follicles  of  the  ten  temporary  teeth,  and  "may  now 
be  more  properly  denominated  the  secondary  dental  groove  "  for 
it  is  about  this  time  that  provision  is  made  for  the  production  of 
the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth.  It  consists  in  the  appearance 
of  a  crescentrshaped  depression  immediately  behind  the  inner 
opercula  of  the  follicles;  first,  of  the  central  incisors,  next  of 
the  laterals,  then  of  the  cuspids,  afterwards  of  the  first  bicuspids. 
The  opercula,  in  the  meantime,  close  the  mouths  of  the  follicles, 
but  without  adhering  to  them;  beginning  with  the  central  in- 
cisors, then  continuing  with  the  lateral,  and  the  cuspids,  and 
ending  with  the  second  molars.  The  secondary  groove  is  now 
soon  closed  by  the  approach  and  adhesion  of  its  lips  and  walls, 
commencing  from  behind  and  proceeding  forward;  changing 
the  follicles  or  pits  into  sacs,  the  papillse  into  the  pulps  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  and  the  crescent-formed  depressions  into  '■^cavi- 
ties of  reserve  "  from  which  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the  teeth  of 
replacement  are  developed.  The  jyrimitive  dental  groove,  which, 
by  this  time,  has  extended  back  of  the  second  temporary  molar, 
still  retains  its  original  appearance ;  it  has  a  grayish  yellow 
color,  and  its  edges  continue  "smooth  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  longer"  for  the  development  of  the  papilla  and  follicle  of 
the  first  permanent  molar. 

The  papillae  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  now  gradually  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  the  dentine  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  they  are 
destined  to  form :  the  pulpS  of  the  upper  molars  are  perforated 
by  three  canals,  and  the  lower  by  two,  which  penetrate  to  their 
centre.  The  primary  base  is  divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
secondary  bases,  from  which  the  roots  of  the  future  teeth  are 
gradually  to  be  developed.  An  intervening  space  is  now  formed 
between  the  pulps  and  the  sacs,  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
latter  than  the  former,  "in  which  is  deposited  a  gelatinous  gra- 
nular substance,  at  first  small  in  quantity,  and  adherent  only  to 
the  proximal  surfaces  of  the  sacs,  but  ultimately,  about  the  fifth 
month,  closely  and  intimately  attached  to  the  whole  interior  of 
these  organs,  except  for  a  small  space  of  equal  breadth,  all  round. 
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the  base  of  the  pulps,  which  space  retains  the  original  gray  color 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  follicle ;  and  as  the  primary  base 
of  the  pulp  becomes  perforated  by  the  canals  formerly  men- 
tioned, the  granular  matter  sends  processes  into  them,  which, 
adhering  to  the  sac,  reserve  the  narrow  space  described  above, 
between  themselves  and  the  secondary  bases.  These  processes 
of  granular  matter  do  not  meet  across  the  canals,  but  disappear 
near  their  point  of  junction."  The  granular  matter,  although 
not  adhering  to  the  pulp,  is  exactly  moulded  to  all  its  eminences 
and  depressions. 

The  outer  membrane  of  the  sac,  according  to  Mr.  Goodsir,  is 
supplied  with  blood  from  small  twigs  sent  off  by  each  branch  of 
the  dental  artery  at  the  fundus  of  its  destined  sac,  and  from  the 
arteries  of  the  gums,  which  inosculate  with  each  other,  and  then 
ramify  in  the  "true"  (inner)  membrane. 

The  follicle  of  the  first  permanent  molar  closes  about  this 
time,  and  has  granular  matter  deposited  in  its  sac,  and  by  the 
non-adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  secondary  groove,  a  cavity  ap- 
pears below  the  sac  of  this  tooth ;  from  the  lining  mucous  mem- 
brane of  which  the  second  molar  germ  originates,  and  from  the 
second  sac  a  new  offset  shoots  forth,  destined  to  contain  the 
papilla  of  the  dens  sapientice. 

But  previously  to  this  period,  the  apices  and  eminences  of  the 
temporary  teeth  have  become  vascular,  and  now  earthy  salts 
begin  to  be  deposited.  Simultaneously  with  this  process,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  granular  matter  is  absorbed,  and  after  a 
while  becomes  so  thin  as  to  render  the  subjacent  vascularity 
apparent.  This  continues  until,  by  the  time  a  layer  of  dentine 
has  formed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pulp  and  reached  its 
3ase,  no  remains  of  it  are  left. 

The  cavities  of  reserve  have  been  gradually  receding  and  as- 
suming a  position  behind  the  temporary  teeth ;  the  distal  ex- 
tremities of  the  anterior  ones  begin  to  distend  about  the  fifth 
nonth,  and  it  is  here  that  the  germs  of  the  teeth  of  replacement 
irst  appear,  and  are  indicated  by  a  bulging  up  or  folding  of  this 
)ortion  of  these  cavities.  These  soon  acquire  the  appearance 
>f  dental  pulps,  and  the  mouths  of  the  cavities  gradually  become 
ibliterated. 
By  the  sixth  month,  bony  septa  have  formed  across  the  alveo- 
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lar  groove,  and  niches  are  now  formed  on  the  posterior  walls  of 
the  alveoli  for  the  sacs  of  the  permanent  teeth.  The  sac  of  the 
first  permanent  molar  remains  up  to  the  eighth,  and  even  the 
ninth  month,  imbedded  in  the  maxillary  tuberosity.  The  roots 
of  the  temporary  incisors,  at  or  a  little  before  birth,  begin  to  be 
formed  ;  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  says  Mr.  Goodsir, 
"  three  contemporaneous  actions  are  employed,  viz.,  the  length- 
ening of  the  pulp ;  the  deposition  of  tooth  substance  upon  it ; 
and  the  adhesion  of  the  latter  to  that  portion  of  the  inner  sac 
which  is  opposite  to  it."  By  the  time  the  central  incisors  ap- 
pear through  the  gum,  the  jaw  has  lengthened  so  much,  that 
the  first  permanent  molar  begins  to  assume  its  proper  position 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  alveolar  arch.  The  sacs  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  continue  to  recede  during  the  advance  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth,  and  their  sockets  to  acquire  their  perfect  state, 
and  to  insinuate  themselves  between  the  sacs  of  the  former  until 
they  are  connected  by  their  proximal  extremities  only,  through 
the  alveolo-dental  foramina  or  itinera  dentium  of  Delabarre. 


Fio.  46.  a  Mucous  membrane;  b  Mucous  membrane,  with  a  granular  mass  deposited  in  it 
c  The  primitive  dental  groove;  d  A  papilla  on  the  floor  of  the  groove  ;  e  The  piipilla  inclosed  it 
afollicle,  and  the  secondary  dental  groove  forming;  /  The  papilla  assuming  the  shape  of  a  pulp 
the  opercula  forming,  and  a  depression  for  a  reserve  cavity  behind  the  inner  operculum  ;  g  Th« 
papilla  becomes  a  pulp,  and  the  follicle  a  sac  by  the  adhesion  of  the  lips  of  the  opercula  ;  thi 
secondary  dental  groove  in  the  act  of  closing;  h  The  secondary  groove  adherent,  except  behinc 
the  inner  operculum,  where  it  has  left  a  shut  cavity  of  reserve  for  the  formation  of  the  pulp  anc 
sac  of  the  permanent  tooth ;  t  The-  last  change  more  complete  by  the  deposition  of  the  grannltu 
body,  deposition  of  tooth  substance  commencing;  J  The  cavity  of  reserve  receding;  its  bottoniiil 
which  the  pulp  is  forming,  dilating ;  k  The  cavity  of  reserve  becoming  a  sac  with  a  pulp  at  it 
bottom,  and  further  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  gums.  The  temporary  tooth  covered  witl 
a  layer  of  bone,  and  the  granular  substance  absorbed :  1  The  temporary  tooth  acquiring  its  toch 
and  approaching  the  surface  of  the  gums;  m  Roi>t  of  the  temporary  tooth  longer,  and  its  Ba 
touching  the  surface  of  the  gums  ;  n  Eruption  of  temporary  tooth,  its  sac  again  a  follicle,  and  th, 
permanent  receding  further  from  the  surface  of  the  gum  ;  o  Completion  of  temporary  tooth,  fre, 
portion  of  sac  become  the  vascular  margin  of  the  gum.  and  the  permanent  sac  connected  by 
cord  passing  through  the  alveolo-dental  canal  or  foramen. 

The  vessels  which  go  to  the  sacs  of  the  permanent  teeth  ar<| 
derived,  first,  from  the  gums,  but  they  ultimately  receive  vessel^ 
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from  the  temporary  sacs,  which,  uniting  with  the  others,  even- 
tually retire  into  permanent  dental  canals. 

The  foregoing  diagram,  taken  from  Goodsir,  exhibits  at  one 
view  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  formation  of  a  temporary 
and  its  corresponding  permanent  tooth.  , 

The  cavity  of  reserve,  behind  the  first  permanent  molar,  be- 
gins to  lengthen  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  ;  a  papilla 
soon  appears 'in  its  fundus,  it  then  contracts  and  separates  from 
the  remainder  of  the  cavity,  by  which  means  a  new  sac  is 
formed, — that  of  the  second  permanent  molar.  As  the  jaw  in- 
creases in  length,  it  comes  downward  and  forward.  The  papillae 
of  the  wisdom  teeth  (dentes  sapientite)  form  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  cavities  of  reserve,  which,  in  the  upper  jaw,  oc- 
cupy the  maxillary  tuberosities,  and  in  the  lower,  the  base  of 
the  coronoid  processes,  which  places,  says  Goodsir,  they  do  not 
leave  until  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year. 

The  progress  of  the. formation  of  the  three  molar  teeth  will 
oe  seen  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  47,  also  copied  from  Mr.  Goodsir. 


Fig.  47. 
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:g.  47.  a  The  non-adherent  portion  of  the  primitive  dental  groove;  h  The  papilla  and  follicle 
^^_the  first  molar  on  the  floor  of  the  non-adherent  portion,  now  become  a  portion  of  the  .secondary 
wove  ;  c  The  papilla  a  pulp,  and  the  follicle  a  .sac,  and  the  lips  of  the  secondary  groove  adhering, 

that  the  latter  has  become  the  posterior  or  great  cavity  of  reserve  ;  d  The  sac  of  the  first  molar 

SPeased  in  size,  advancing  into  the  coronoid  process  or  maxillary  tuberosity,  and  the  cavity  of 
•serve  lengthened ;  e  The  sac  of  the  first  molar  returned  by  the  same  path  to  its  former  position, 

d  the  cavity  of  reserve  shortened  ;  /  The  cavity  of  reserve  sending  backward  the  sac  of  the 
Mond  molar  ;£r  The  sac  of  the  second  molar  advanced  into  the  coronoid  process  or  the  maxillary 
werosity ;  k  The  second  molar  sac  returned,  and  the  cavity  of  reserve  shortened  ;  i  The  cavity 
•WBerye  sending  off  the  sac  and  pulp  of  the  wisdom  tooth;  j  The  sac  of  the  wisdom  tooth  ad- 

nced  into  the  coronoid  process  or  maxillary  tuberosity ;  k  The  sac  of  the  wisdom  tooth  returned 

the  extremity  of  the  dental  range. 
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From  the  foregoing  abridgment  of  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Goodsir  of  the  development  of  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the 
human  teeth,  it  is  seen,  that  the  papilla  of  the  first  temporary 
molar  makes  its  appearance  at  about  the  seventh  week  of  em- 
bryonic life  ;  at  the  eighth  week,  the  cuspid  papilla  is  developed ; 
during  the  ninth,  the  papillae  of  the  incisors  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  week,  the  papilla  of  the 
second  temporary  molar  may  be  seen.  At  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth week,  the  upper  part  of  the  primitive  dental  groove, 
containing  the  germs  and  follicles  of  the  ten  temporary  teeth, 
becomes  the  secondary  dental  groove,  from  which  the  papillae  of 
the  teeth  of  replacement  are  furnished.  The  secondary  groove 
assumes  the  form  of  crescent-shaped  depressions  behind  the  pal- 
atine opercula  of  the  follicles  of  the  temporary  teeth.  The  cav- 
ities of  reserve  for  the  permanent  teeth  gradually  recede,  and 
assume  a  position  behind  the  sacs  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  and 
from  the  distal  extremities  of  these  the  papillae  of  the  replacing 
teeth  are  developed. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  DENTINE. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  dentine, 
odontologists  do  not  agree.     Mr.  Thomas  Bell  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  secreted  by  the  external  surface  of  a  membrane  which 
immediately  invests  the  pulp,  designated  by  Raschkow  the  pre-  •■ 
formative  membrane^  the  pulp  serving  only  as  a  mould  upon, 
which  this  substance  is  formed.     Purkinje  and  Schwann  believe 
that  the  pulp  is  converted  into  dentine  by  a  transition  process, 
the  superficial  cells  upon  the  surface  assuming,  first,  an  elon-' 
gated  form,  corresponding  in  diameter  and  direction  with  the 
fibres  of  the  dentine ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  dentine  is 
formed  by  the  dentinification  of  the  pulp. 

Professor  Owen  maintains  that  it  is  by  "  centripetal  calcifica- 
tion of  the  pulp's  substance."  He  says,  "In  the  cells  of  the 
dentinal  pulp  the  nucleus  fills  the  parent  cell  with  a  progeny  of 
nucleoli  before  the  work  of  calcification  (or,  more  properly,  ofi 
dentinification)  begins."  Again,  "  The  primary  cells  and  the 
Capillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous,' 
minutely  subgranular,  mucilaginous  substance.    The  cells,  which 
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are  smallest  at  the  base  of  the  pulp,  and  have  large,  simple, 
subgranular  nuclei,  soon  fall  into  linear  series,  directed  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  pulp  :  where  the  cells  are  in  close  proximity 
with  that  periphery,  they  become  more  closely  aggregated,  in- 
crease in  size,  and  present  the  following  changes  in  their  interior : 
A  pellucid  point  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  nucleus,  Avhich  in- 
creases in  size  and  becomes  more  opaque  around  the  central 
point,  rendering  the  compressorium  requisite  for  its  demonstra- 
tion.    A  division  of  the  nucleus  in  the  course  of  its  long  axis 
is  next  observed.     In  the  larger  and  more  elongated  cells,  still 
nearer  the  periphery  of  the  pulp,  a  subdivision  of  the  nuclei  has 
taken  place,  and  the  subdivisions  become  elongated,  with  their 
long  axis  vertical  or  nearly  so  to  the  plane  of  the  pulp,  and  to 
the  field  of  calcification.     The  subdivided  and  elongated  nuclei 
become  attached  by  their  extremities  to  the  corresponding  nuclei 
of  the  cells  in  advance;  and  the  attached  extremities  become 
confluent.     Whilst  these  changes  are  in  progress,  the  calcareous 
salts  of  the  surrounding  plasma  begin  to  be  accumulated  in  the 
interior  of  the  cells,  and  to  be  aggregated  in  a  semi-transparent 
state  around  the  central  granular  part  of  the  elongated  nuclei, 
which  now  present  the  character  of  secondary  cells,  and  the  salts 
occupy,  in  a  still  clearer  and  more  compact  state,  the  interspaces 
Df  such  cells ;  the  elongated  granular  matter  of  the  terminally 
confluent  secondary  cells  establishes  the  area  of  the  tubes,  by 
resisting,  as  it  would  seem,  the  encroachment  of  the  calcareous 
jalts ;  the  nuclear  tracts  receiving  a  similar  proportion  of  the 
ialts,  in  the  condition  of  minute  disintegrated  particles,  which 
ire  usually  arranged  in  a  linear  series  of  nodules,  and  contribute 
0  cause  the  white  color  of  the  moniliform  area  of  the  tube, 
vhen  viewed  by  reflected  light,  and  its  opacity  when  viewed  by 
ransmitted  light.     Thus  the  primitive  existence  of  the  granular 
luclei,  their  multiplication  in  the  primary  or  parent  cell,  their 
ilongated  form,  their  serial  arrangement  end  to  end,  and  termi- 
lal  confluence,  are  indicated  in  the  calcified  pulp  by  the  area  of 
he  dentinal  tubes ;  the  interspaces  of  the  metamorphosed  nuclei 
>eing  occupied  by  calcareous  salts  in  a  clearer  and  more  compact 
tate ;  with  evidence,  however,  of  a  distinctness  of  the  nucleolar 
aembrane,  or  secondary  cell  from  the  cavity  of  the  common 
ontaining  cell,  which  sustains  the  interpretation  of  the  proper 
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Fig.  48. 


parietes  of  the  dentinal  tube.  The  indications  of  the  primitive 
boundary  or  proper  parietes  of  the  parent  cell  are  in  like  man- 
ner more  or  less  distinctly  retained,  through  a  modification  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  calcareous  salts  in  the  boundaries  and 
in  the  interspaces  of  the  cells."  The  foregoing  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  description  given  by  this  learned  writer,  but  enough 
to  show  his  views  upon  this  intricate  operation  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Alexander  Nasmyth  says,  "  The  cells  of  the  pulp  are 
converted   into  ivory"  (or  dentinal)  "cells  by  the  deposition 

within  them  of  earthy 
salts,  and  the  cells  so 
converted,  with  their 
nuclei,  are  the  perfect 
ivory ;  moreover,  the 
nuclei  assume  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  and 
constitute  the  struc- 
ture which  I  have  de- 
scribed and  demon- 
strated by  the  name  of 
baccated  fibres."  This 
explanation  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  formation 
^  of  dentine,  designated 
by  Mr.  Nasmyth  by 
the  name  of  ivory,  dif- 
fers from  that   given 

Fio.  48.  A  diagram  copied  from  Mr.  Nasmvth's  work  on     ,        ^^       ^  /a  • 

the  Developmont,  Structure  and  Disea.«es  of  the  Teeth,  show-      bv  rrOtCSSOr   UWCn    m 
ing  the  vascular   and   cellular   structure  of  the  pulp  of  a 

tooth,  and  the  conTersion  of  the  cells  into  dentine,  a  "  The  reSpeCt  Of  the  part  ta- 
ken in  the  process  by 
the  nuclei  of  the  den- 
tine cells,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  resultant  ivory  itself;  which,  according  to  Owen,  to 
many  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  most  authoritative  among 
his  contemporaries,  is  permeated  by  an  infinity  of  anastomosing 
canalicuU,  while  the  tubules,  more  or  less  marked  by  constric- 
tions, are  recognized  by  Nasmyth  as  solid  fibres. 

The  changes  which  the  pulp  undergoes  a  little  before  and  at 
about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  earthy 


hloodvessels  and  capillaries  of  the  pulp,  between  which  th.. 
cellular  structure  is  seen."  b  '•  The  cells  in  process  of  con- 
version into  ivory."  or  dentine,  '-and  occupying  the  peri- 
pheral portion  of  the  pulp."  "  In  the  line  between  c  c,  the 
transition  of  these  cells  into  the  structure  of  ivory,"  or  den- 
tine, is  more  clearly  exhibited. 
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salts  is  described  more  clearly  by  Mr.  Tomes  than  by  any  pre- 
ceding writer.  He  divides  the  development  of  the  pulp  into 
three  stages.  The  first,  he  terms  the  areolar ;  the  second,  the 
cellular,  and  the  third,  the  linear  stage.  The  first  embraces  the 
period  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  pulp ;  the  second,  from 
the  time  when  it  is  composed  of  nucleated  cells  and  a  subgranular 
uniting  medium,  to  the  period  when  the  former  begins  to  assume 
a  linear  arrangement;  which  arrangement  immediately  precedes 
dentinification,  and  constitutes  the  third  stage.  The  cells  nearest 
to  the  coronal  surfaces 
are  the  first  to  assume  ^^ 
this  position.  The  col- 
umns thus  formed  of 
the  cells  take  an  ar- 
rangement nearly  ver- 
tical to  the  coronal 
surface,  or  correspond- 
ing to  the  direction  of 
the  dentinal  tubes  or 
fibres  of  the  perfected 

FiQ.  49.  The  pulp  in  its  second  stage  composed  of  nucleated 
tooth,        and       running    cells  and  subgranular  plasma. 

°        Fig.  50.  The  pulp  iu  the  early  part  of  the  third  stage,  show- 
parallel  to  each  other,     ing  the  cells  arranged  in  lines.    Copied  from  Mr.  Tomes. 

Scarcely  any  trace  of  the  areolar  tissue  seen  in  the  first  or 
earlier  stage  can  be  detected  in  this,  the  second  stage. 

These  three  conditions,  in  the  advanced  pulp,  are  not  distin- 
guished, according  to  Mr.  Tomes,  by  well-defined  lines  of  de- 
marcation, "  but  are  beautifully  blended,  the  one  with  the  other, 
passing  from  the  one  extreme  of  condition  to  the  other  so  gradu- 
ally that  the  transitions  are  not  at  first  recognized,  and  when 
fully  recognized  are  again  lost  in  the  gradations  towards  a  fur- 
ther change." 

The  cells  decrease  in  size  from  the  surface  toward  the  central 
portion  of  the  pulp ;  but  the  smaller  increase  to  the  size  of  the 
larger  when  the  time  for  their  dentinification  arrives.  Each  cell 
after  falling  into  line,  divides  lengthwise  into  two  or  more,  and 
each  division  elongates.  A  central  nucleus  or  open  space  is 
seen  in  each  cell,  which  lengthens  with  the  cell.  The  cells  by 
their  increased  length  become  placed  end  to  end,  and  ultimately 
unite;  and  the  elongated  central  space  of  each  individual,  by  a 
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Fig.  51. 


further  development,  joins  with  and  opens  into  those  of  the 
superimposed  cells ;  thus  forming  a  central  tube  common  to  the 
linearly  united  cells,"  as  seen  in  Fig.  51.  "At  or  a  little  be- 
fore this  period  of  development  the 
earthy  matter  is  received  into  the 
cellular  or  rather  tubular  and  inter- 
tubular  tissue,  whereby  the  gelatin- 
ous matrix,  having  assumed  the  re- 
quired form,  is  converted  into  tubu- 
lar and  intertubular  tissue ;  in  other 
words  into  dentine.  In  some  in- 
stances the  linearly  arranged  cells 
have  two  or  even  three  central  cavi- 

showVg^he  cells  placed  'end  to' end^nd    ticS,  but  in  the  prOgrCSS  of  dcVClop- 
becominff  confluent;    also,  two  lines  of  i    j.!.  l.  •     *         l     •  _ 

cells  uniting  to  form  one.  mcnt  tncy  Decomc    joined  in  one. 

Sometimes  they  appear  empty,  at 
other  times  occupied  by  granular  matter.  In  either  case  they 
are  usually  described  under  the  name  of  nuclei."  The  trans- 
parent structureless  membrane  inclosing  the  pulp  is  the  first  to 
undergo  solidification. 

Professor  Kblliker  entertains  very  nearly  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  dentine  as  that 
expressed  by  Mr.  Tomes.  After  advancing  three  hypotheses, 
he  concludes  by  expressing  the  belief,  that  the  matrix  of  the 
dentinal  tubes,  the  intertubular  tissue,  "proceeds  from  the  cyl- 
indrical cells  investing  the  pulp  of  the  tooth,  which  undergo  a 
greater  or  less  elongation,  coalesce  and  ossify."  The  canaliculi, 
or  tubes,  he  believes,  either  arise  from  the  nuclei  of  these  cells, 
or,  which  he  believes  to  be  more  probable,  are  the  remains  of  the 
cavities  of  the  cells,  the  boundaries  having  undergone  greater 
consolidation,  and  which,  therefore,  correspond  with  lacunae  of 
bone.  The  divisions,  he  thinks,  may  be  owing  to  a  longitudinal 
division,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  cells,  or  by  the  union  of  one 
cell  with  two  others. 

The  foregoing  brief  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  authors 
referred  to,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  views  at  present 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  den- 
tine. 
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FOKMATION  OF  THE  ENAMEL  OP  THE  TEETH. 

The  opinion  formerly  entertained  upon  this  subject  was,  that 
the  enamel  is  a  deposition  from  the  inner  membrane  of  the  den- 
tal sac ;  that  this,  after  the  surface  of  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  has 
become  dentinified,  pours  out  upon  the  latter  a  thick  fluid,  which 
soon  condenses,  assuming  at  first  a  chalky  appearance,  and, 
afterwards,  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  crystallization,  at- 
tains the  glossy-like  hardness  by  which  it  is  characterized.  Re- 
cent observations,  however,  especially  those  of  Raschkow,  es- 
tablish the  erroneousness  of  the  views  prevailing  among  older 
writers. 

The  gelatinous  granular  substance  mentioned  by  Goodsir, 
and  called  by  Raschkow  the  adamantine  organ,  situated  between 
the  follicle  and  tooth  germ  (the  latter  of  which  it  invests,  at  first 
loosely,  but  afterwards  more  closely  moulding  itself  to  the  pulp), 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  is  destined  for  the  formation 
of  the  enamel.  It  is  represented  by  the  last-named  author  as 
forming  a  globular  nucleus  between  the  follicle  and  dental  germ 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  latter,  with  a  bulg- 
ing externally,  and  presenting  a  parenchymatous  appearance 
internally ;  but  gradually  exhibiting  angular  granulations,  held 
together  by  filaments  of  areolar  tissue,  resembling  "  a  kind  of 
actinenchyma,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  plants."  It  was  the 
discovery  of  this  granular  substance  in  dissecting  the  jaws  of  a 
pig  that  first  induced  the  writer  to  suppose  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  formation  of  the  enamel  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  at  first  as  re- 
presented by  Raschkow  and  Goodsir,  disconnected  from  the  den- 
tal germ,  surrounded  by  fluid,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  liquor  amnii ;  but  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  membrane, 
and  as  dentinification  commences  in  the  pulp,  attaches  itself  to 
it,  and  adheres  with  considerable  tenacity. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  discovery  of  this  that  led  Delabarre  to 
suppose  the  enamel  an  integral  part  of  the  tooth  and  proceed- 
ing from  the  dental  embryo,  for  he  speaks  of  the  formation  of 
this  outer  coating  of  the  teeth  as  being  produced  by  an  immense 
number  of  small  exhalant  vessels  which  form  a  sort  of  imper- 
ceptible velvet.     Into  these  he  believed  the  phosphate  of  lime 
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was  deposited,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  their  organic 
sensibility. 

Raschkow  says,  "  The  dental  germ  in  advancing  further  and 
further  into  the  dental  follicle,  makes  first  only  a  slight  impres- 
sion on  the  globular  mass  of  the  enamel  organ,  but  this  impress 
is  rendered  gradually  deeper  as  the  growth  of  the  germ  pro- 
ceeds. When  the  germ  has  penetrated  further  into  the  hollow 
thus  made,  it  appears  narrower  towards  the  base,  and  thicker  un- 
der the  apex,  and  is  inclosed  on  every  side  by  the  parenchyma  of 
the  enamel-organ,  which  thus  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  hood, 
covering  the  dental  germ  when  advanced  in  its  development, 
and  capable,  by  placing  it  under  water,  of  being  separated  from 
it  without  difficulty,  and  without  injury,  either  by  the  compres- 
sor, or  in  any  other  manner."  He  also  represents  it  as  being 
disconnected  from  the  dental  capsule,  except  at  the  coronal 
portion,  where  it  seems  to  be  united  by  some  loose  vessels  ;  it 
is  thus  that  he  accounts  for  the  numerous  capillaries  which  per- 
vade the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  ;  and  from  this,  he  assumes 
that  while  the.  dental  germ  has  its  origin  from  the  extremity  of 
the  sac  next  the  root,  the  enamel  organ  originates  from  the  op- 
posite or  coronal  extremity,  and  that  "  arising  at  opposite 
points,  they  approach  each  other,  are  adapted  together,  and 
both  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  tooth." 

After  the  enamel  organ  has  adapted  itself  to  the  dental  pulp, 
a  peculiar  stratum  is  seen  on  its  inner  surface,  consisting  of 
short  uniform  fibres  placed  perpendicularly  "  to  the  cavity, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  silky  lining"  to  it ;  which,  in  a  transverse 
section  of  the  enamel  organ,  may  be  "  clearly  seen,  and  can  be 
accurately  distinguished  from  the  other  stellated  parenchyma  of 
the  substance,"  which  Ras,chkow  designates  the  enamel  pulp. 

According  to  this  author,  the  stratum  of  fibres,  originating 
in  "the  transformation  of  the  pulp  of  the  enamel,"  with  which 
it  is  for  a  time  connected,  afterwards  separates  from  it,  so  as 
only  to  adhere  by  "  a  few  filaments  of  cellular  tissue,  and  be- 
comes a  genuine  membrane;"  this,  on  account  of  the  function  it 
performs,  he  styles  the  enamel  membrane.  "  Its  inner  surface 
consists  of  hexangular,  nearly  uniform,  corpuscles,  visible  only 
through  a  magnifying  glass  ;  towards  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
is  a  round  eminence.     These  corpuscles  are  nothing  more  than 
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the  ends  of  short  fibres,  of  which  the  whole  membrane  is  com- 
posed ;  and  which  being  pressed  together,  assume  freely  the  hex- 
angular  form."  These  he  describes  as  being  disposed  in  regular 
series,  and  corresponding  with  the  arrangement  of  the  enamel 
fibres. 

Each  of  these  fibres  is  an  excretory  duct  or  gland,  whose  pecu- 
liar function  it  is  to  secrete  the  "  enamel  fibre  corresponding  to 
it."  Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  dentinification  of 
the  pulp,  each  o'ne  of  these  fibres,  with  its  inner  extremity  placed 
upon  the  now  forming  subjacent  dentine,  begins  to  secrete  the 
earthy  salts  of  which  this  substance  is  chiefly  composed.  While 
this  is  going  on,  an  organic  lymph  seems  to  be  secreted  from  the 
parenchyma  of  the  enamel-membrane  which  penetrates  between 
the  individual  fibres,  and  renders  their  whole  substance  soft. 
This,  by  means  of  a  "  chemico-organic  process,"  afterwards  com- 
bines with  the  earthy  substances,  and  forms  the  animal  base  of 
the  enamel. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Raschkow,  that  the  dental  pulp  is  in- 
vested by  a  very  delicate  membrane,  which  he  denominates  the 
preformative  membrane ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  constitutes  the  bond  of  union  between  the  enamel  fibres 
and  the  dentine  of  the  tooth. 

Admitting  this  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  enamel  to  be 
correct,  the  framework  of  animal  tissue,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Nas- 
myth,  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  substance,  is 
readily  accounted  for.  In  no  other  way,  unless  the  theory  of 
Delabarre  be  correct,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  plausible,  can 
its  presence  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  NasmytKs 
membrane,  Professor  Kblliker  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
"a  calcified,  amorphous  exudation,  secreted  from  the  enamel 
organ  immediately  after  the  ossification  of  the  last  enamel  cells, 
which  glues  together  and  protects  the  ends  of  the  prisms  of  the 
enamel."  Huxley,  on  the  other  hand,  believing  the  enamel  to 
be  formed  beneath  the  membrane  which  invests  the  pulp,  called 
by  Kaschkow  the  preformative  membrane,  is  of  opinion  that  Nas- 
myth's  membrane  is  merely  an  altered  condition  of  this.  His 
theory,  however,  of  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  enamel 
prisms,  as  well  as  of  the  membrane  in  question,  needs  confirma- 
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tion.     That  part  which  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  enamel 
fibres,  is  little  more  than  a  revival  of  the  theory  of  Delabarre. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  CEMENTUM,  OR  CRUSTA  PETROSA. 

The  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  cementum,  has  been  vari- 
ously explained.  Raschkow  conjectures  that  it  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  remains  of  the  enamel  pulp.  More  recent  writers 
seem  to  regard  the  cemental  pulp  as  a  production  of  the  dental 
sac,  but  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  production 
of  that  portion  of  the  preformative  membrane  which  invests  the 
elongated  part  of  the  pulp  destined  for  the  formation  of  the  root ; 
and  that  this,  as  earthy  salts  are  deposited  in  the  pulp,  pours  out 
a  blastema  in  which  nucleated  cells  are  developed.  He  was  led 
to  the  adoption  of  this  belief  from  an  examination  of  a  tooth,  on 
every  part  of  the  surface  of  which  there  is  a  development  of  ex- 
ostosis. Such  development  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
hypertrophied  condition  of  cementum,  the  structure  of  the  exos- 
tosis and  of  cementum  being  identical. 

The  tooth  in  question  belongs  to  the  Museum  of  the  Baltimore 
Dental  College,*  and  the  development  of  the  exostosis  must 
have  commenced  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the 
deposition  of  earthy  salts  in  the  dentinal  pulp ;  and  so  rapidly 
did  it  proceed,  that  it  completely  broke  up  the  enamel  organ, 
penetrating  every  part  of  it,  so  that  only  here  and  there,  im- 
bedded in  its  substance,  small  patches  of  enamel  are  seen.  This 
phenomenon  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
investing  membrane  of  the  pulp,  from  some  inexplicable  cause, 
poured  out  a  blastema,  which  was  immediately  converted  into 
cementum,  and  that  this  took  on  an  hypertrophied  condition 
before,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  deposition  of  earthy  salts  in 
the  cells  of  the  fibres  of  the  enamel  organ. 

*  It  was  presented  to  the  author,  for  this  institution,  by  Dr.  Swayze. 
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CHAPTER     EIGHTH. 

FIEST  DENTITION. 

The  crowns  of  the  temporary  teeth,  as  has  been  shown,  are 
solidified  and  coated  with  enamel  at  birth,  and  although  at  about 
this  period  the  roots  of  the  incisors  begin  to  be  formed,  yet  the 
organs  still  occupy  their  bony  cells  in  the  alveolar  ridge.  But 
as  the  time  approaches  when  the  system  requires  a  diet  better 
suited  to  the  support  of  its  increasing  energies  than  milk,  the 
one  on  which  the  child  has  hitherto  subsisted,  nature,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  change  about  to  take  place,  calls  into  action  certain 
agents,  by  which  the  openings  into  the  alveolar  cells  are  enlarged ; 
and  through  which,  in  obedience  to  an  established  law,  the  little 
gems,  sparkling  with  whiteness,  gradually  and  slowly  emerge, 
pair  after  pair,  until  the  pearly  arches  are  completed,  to  answer 
the  demands  of  increasing  wants,  and  to  assist  in  the  articula- 
tion of  those  lisping  accents  by  which  the  child's  early  wishes 
are  made  known. 

Dentition  is  divided  by  Mr.  Goodsir  into  three  stages,  namely, 
the  Follicular,  the  Sacular  and  the  Eruptive.  The  two  first 
have  already  been  considered,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  treat 
of  the  last. 

ERUPTION   OF   THE   TEMPORARY   TEETH. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  passage  of  a  tooth,  from  the  alveolus 
through  the  gum,  is  effected.  Some  suppose  it  is  the  result  of 
the  elongation  of  the  pulp  for  the  formation  of  the  root ;  others, 
that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  moulding  of  the  alveolus  around 
the  latter,  as  it  is  formed.  Some  believe  that  the  opening  through 
the  gum  is  effected  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  coronal  ex- 
tremity of  the  advancing  tooth;  others,  and  with  far  more 
plausibility,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  absorbent 
vessels  alone. 
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The  able  physiologist  and  learned  dentist,  Delabarre,  has  ad- 
vanced a  most  ingenious  theory  upon  this  subject.  He  believes 
that  the  passage  of  a  tooth  through  the  gum,  or  rather  its  escape 
from  its  crypt,  is  effected  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
birth  of  a  child.  He  regards  the  sac,  attached  above  to  the 
gum  and  below  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  as  the  chief  agent  in 
the  eruption,  and  believes  that  it  is  by  its  contraction  that  the 
latter  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus,  and  ultimately 
forced  through  the  dilated  orifice  of  the  capsule  and  gum. 

This  is  the  most  rational  theory  that  has  been  advanced ;  it 
explains,  upon  principles  of  sound  physiology,  this  most  wonder- 
ful and  curious  operation  of  the  economy.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  elongation  of  the  pulp,  or  the  moulding  of  the 
^Iveolar  walls  to  it,  can  have  any  agency  in  forcing  the  tooth 
through  the  gums.  If  the  elongation  of  the  pulp  commenced 
before  the  crown  of  the  tooth  had  made  any  advance  towards 
the  gums,  it  would  at  once  come  in  contact  with  the  floor  of  the 
alveolus,  and  in  its  soft  and  yielding  condition  be  caused  to 
assume  a  configuration  different  from  that  presented  by  the 
root  of  a  naturally  developed  tooth.  The  crown  of  the  tooth, 
therefore,  must  make  some  progress  towards  the  gum,  before  the 
elongation  of  its  pulp  can  commence,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  this  can  be  eff'ected,  even  by  the  contraction  of  the 
sac,  unless  a  way  be  previously  or  contemporaneously  worked 
out  for  the  advancing  crown. 

This  theory  is  objected  to  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  the 
two  membranes  of  which  the  dental  matrix  or  sac  is  composed, 
are  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  consequently,  not  endowed  with 
contractile  properties ;  but  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  has 
shown  that  the  inner  lamina  is  composed  of  layers  of  cells,  loosely 
arranged,  and  separated  by  interspaces  equal  to  half  the  diame- 
ter of  the  cell.  In  another  place,  the  same  writer  observes,  that 
the  inner  lamina  seems  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  serous 
than  of  a  mucous  membrane.  That  the  sac  does  contract,  is 
proven  by  the  fact,  that  it  shortens  as  the  tooth  advances ;  so 
that,  ultimately,  after  the  complete  extrusion  of  the  crown,  it 
constitutes  the  free  edge  of  the  gum. 

The  dentinification  of  the  exterior  of  the  root  of  the  tooth  pro- 
ceeds nearly  as  fast  as  the  elongation  of  the  pulp  for  its  forma- 
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tion.  Commencing  at  the  neck,  it  proceeds  inward  and  down- 
ward, forming  concentric  layers,  one  within  and  above  the  other, 
until  it  reaches  the  extremity;  until  nothing  remains  but  a  small 
canal  running  through  the  centre,  from  its  apex  to  the  cavity  in 
the  crown,  through  which  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves  pass. 
The  alveolus,  in  the  meantime,  deepens,  its  walls  approach  each 
other,  and  closely  embrace  the  root  of  the  tooth. 

As  soon  as  the  edge  of  the  coronal  extremity  of  the  tooth 
comes  through  the  gum,  the  sac  resumes  its  primitive  follicular 
condition ;  but  still  connected  with  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  it 
continues  to  contract  until  the  whole  of  the  crown  has  emerged 
from  the  gum. 

The  periods  of  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  varia- 
ble, depending  probably  upon  the  state  of  the  constitutional 
health.  The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
near  approximation,  namely  : 

The  central  incisors  from  5  to  8  months  after  birth. 
"     lateral  incisors     "     7  to  10     "         "         " 
"     first  molars  "  12  to  16     "         "         " 

"     cuspids  "  14  to  20     "         "         " 

"     second  molars      "  20  to  36     "         "         " 

No  general  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down  from  which  there 
will  not  be  frequent  deviations.  The  following  is  the  most  re- 
markable case  of  deviation,  not  only  from  the  normal  period, 
but  also  from  the  natural  order  of  the  eruption  of  the  teeth, 
which  the  author  has  ever  met  with.  In  November,  1846,  he 
was  sent  for  to  lance  the  gums  of  an  infant  only  four  months  old. 
On  examining  the  mouth,  the  gums  on  each  side,  both  in  the 
lower  and  upper  jaws,  about  where  the  first  temporary  molars 
are  situated,  were  found  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  As  these 
teeth  were  evidently  forcing  their  way  through  the  gums,  and  as 
the  child  was  threatened  with  convulsions,  it  became  necessary 
to  lance  them  immediately.  This  was  accordingly  done,  to  the 
instant  relief  of  the  little  sufferer.  A  few  days  after,  the  teeth 
made  their  appearance,  but  the  eruption  of  the  central  incisors 
did  not  take  place  until  about  the  seventh  month. 

There  is  sometimes  an  extraordinary  tardiness  of  action  in 
the  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth.    There  is  a  case  of  a  child,. 
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on  record,  that  did  not  cut  any  of  its  teeth  until  it  was  ten  years 
old.  Lefoulon  states  that  he  saw  a  young  girl,  seven  years  of 
age,  whose  inferior  incisors  had  not  yet  appeared.  Several 
cases  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  author,  in  which 
dentition  did  not  commence  until  the  fifteenth,  and  in  one  not 
until  the  twentieth  month.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases 
of  precocity  in  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  equally  remarkable,  as 
for  example,  when  the  two  lower  incisors  appear  at  birth  ;  such 
occurrences  have  been  met  with.  Louis  XIV  was  born  with 
four  teeth,  and  Polydorus  Virgilius  mentions  a  child  that  was 
born  with  six.  Haller,  in  his  Elements  of  Physiology,  enumer- 
ates the  cases  of  nineteen  children  who  were  born  with  teeth. 
Other  examples  are  on  record,  and  there  are  few  physicians  or 
dentists  who  have  been  in  practice  ten  or  fifteen  years,  who 
have  not  met  with  like  cases. 

In  speaking  of  those  early  productions,  Mr.  Fox  says,  "  As 
they  only  have  a  weak  attachment  to  the  gums,  they  soon  be- 
come'loose,  producing  considerable  inflammation  in  the  mouth 
of  the  child,  as  well  as  occasioning  considerable  inconvenience 
to  the  mother.  It  is  therefore,  advisable  to  extract  them  im- 
mediately, for  they  can  never  come  to  perfection."  The  author 
is  compelled  to  differ  with  Mr.  Fox,  for  their  attachment  is  not 
always,  as  he  supposes,  confined  to  the  gums ;  their  roots  are 
sometimes  securely  fixed  in  sockets  in  the  jaw.  When  this  is 
the  case,  they  seldom  occasion  much  inconvenience,  and  their 
extraction  would  be  highly  improper.  It  is  always  better,  there- 
fore, to  wait  until  there  is  some  positive  indication  that  such 
operation  is  necessary,  before  performing  it. 

In  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  nearly  the  same  order  is  followed 
that  is  observed  in  their  solidification.  The  central  incisors  ap- 
pear first,  then  the  lateral,  next  the  first  molars,  afterwards  the 
cuspids,  and,  lastly,  the  second  molars. 

The  lower  teeth  in  their  eruption,  are  said,  usually,  to  pre- 
cede the  upper  by  about  two  or  three  months,  but  the  upper  ap- 
pear first  nearly  as  often  as  the  lower. 
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MORBID  EFFECTS  RESULTING  FROM  FIRST  DENTITION. 

When  we  consider  the  early  age  at  which  first  dentition  com- 
mences, and  the  fragile  and  irritable  state  of  the  system,  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  infants  should  so  frequently  suffer 
from  the  eflforts  of  the  economy  for  the  liberation  of  these  organs 
from  the  bony  cells  and  superincumbent  gums,  in  which  they  are 
confined.  The  constitution,  at  this  tender  period  of  life,  often 
receives  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovers ;  and  the  seeds  of 
many  chronic  diseases  are  caused  to  germinate,  which,  other- 
wise, in  all  probability,  would  have  forever  remained  dormant. 

This  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  critical  period  of  life, 
and  it  has  often  proved  one  of  bereavement  and  sorrow.  The 
whole  process  is  sometimes  completed  Avithout  inconvenience, 
but  at  other  times,  it  is  attended  with  so  much  pain  and  irrita- 
tion that  the  most  alarming  and  complicated  forms  of  disease 
result  from  it. 

The  irritation  accompanying  first  dentition  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  pressure  which  the  teeth  make  upon  the  gums 
in  forcing  their  way  out,  which  irritation  varies  in  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  health  and  temperament  of  the  child.  When 
the  absorption  of  the  gums  and  dilatation  of  the  neck  of  the  sac 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  tooth,  the  pressure  is  scarcely 
perceptible ;  but  when  these  functions  are  tardily  performed  it 
becomes  more  or  less  great,  in  proportion  as  the  growth  of  the 
one  outstrips  the  absorption  and  dilatation  of  the  other.  It 
may  be,  that  much  of  the  irritation  is  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tooth  upon  the  pulp ;  for,  when  its  progress  is  retarded 
by  the  resistance  of  the  gums,  the  elongation  of  this,  for  the 
formation  of  the  root,  would,  of  necessity,  cause  the  solidified 
part  to  press  upon  it ;  which  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  give 
rise  to  great  pain  and  irritation. 

Dr.  Good  is  of  opinion  that  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  against 
the  gums  "  is  not  uniformly  exerted  throughout  the  course  of 
teething,  but  is  divided  into  distinct  periods  or  stages  ;  as  though 
the  vital  or  instinctive  principle,  which  is  what  we  mean  by  na- 
ture, becomes  exhausted  by  a  certain  extent  of  action,  and  re- 
quires rest  and  a  state  of  intermission. 
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"  The  first  or  active  stage  of  teething  is  usually  ahout  the 
third  or  fourth  month  of  infancy,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
breeding  the  teeth ;  or  the  conversion  of  the  pulpy  rudiment 
buried  in  the  gums  and  formed  during  foetal  life,  into  a  solid 
material,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shoots  downward,  and  gives 
to  every  tooth  a  neck  or  fang." 

The  period  of  dentition  here  referred  to  is  the  time  when  the 
sac  begins  to  contract.  The  coronal  extremity  of  the  tooth  is 
then  brought  in  contact  with  the  sac,  and  when  the  formation 
of  the  root  of  the  former  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  the  con- 
traction of  the  latter,  the  root  comes  in  contact  with  the  bottom 
of  the  alveolus,  and  doubtless  much  of  the  irritation,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  resulting  from  dentition,  is  attributable  to 
this  circumstance.  But  Dr.  G.  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  pulpy  rudiment  begins  to  be  converted  into  a  solid  material 
at  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  infancy,  when  what  he  terms 
the  first  or  active  stage  of  teething  commences.  Several  layers 
of  dentine  are  perfectly  formed  over  most  of  the  pulps  of  the 
temporary  teeth  at  birth,  though  the  enamel  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted at  so  early  a  period.  The  Doctor  has  evidently  con- 
founded the  commencement  of  the  elongation  of  the  pulp  with 
that  of  its  solidification. 

During  the  period  of  teething,  the  child  is  restless  and  fret- 
ful, but  its  paroxysms  of  suffering  are  periodical,  and  seldom 
last  more  than  tAvo  or  three  hours  at  a  time ;  whereas,  were  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  upon  the  gums  uniform  and  constant,  there 
would  be  no  intermissions.  The  repose  thus  afforded,  enables 
the  system  to  recover  in  some  degree  from  the  exhaustion  occa- 
sioned by  each  preceding  paroxysm.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  its 
excited  energies  would  soon  be  worn  out,  and  the  child  fall  a 
victim  to  the  continued  intensity  of  its  sufferings. 

When  the  irritation  is  merely  local,  it  is  usually  of  short  du- 
ration, and  consists  in  a  slight  tenderness  and  tumefaction  of  the 
gums,  accompanied  by  increased  secretion  of  saliva.  But  when 
it  is  sufficiently  great  to  affect  the  functional  operation  of  other 
parts  of  the  system,  febrile  symptoms  of  a  general  and  more  or 
less  aggravated  character  supervene,  attended  with  drowsiness, 
diarrhoea,  and  not  unfrequently,  with  various  cutaneous  eruptions ; 
such  as  the  red  gum,  also  pustules,  at  first  filled  with  limpid  fluid. 
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but  which,  afterwards,  become  purulent.  The  former  appear  on 
the  neck  and  face :  the  latter  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  body,  but  are  either  thinly  scattered  over  its  whole 
surface,  or  appear  in  small  patches.  There  is  also  another  kind 
of  eruption  which  breaks  out  about  the  mouth,  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, sometimes  extending  to  the  scalp ;  which  in  a  short  time 
dries  up  and  becomes  covered  with  disagreeable  scabs.  These 
drop  oflF,  after  a  while,  to  be  succeeded  by  others. 

These  eruptions  are  generally  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
substitution  of  a  milder  for  a  more  aggravated  form  of  disease, 
and  should  not,  therefore,  be  too  hastily  suppressed. 

To  these  symptoms,  we  may  add,  cough,  spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  particularly  of  those  about  the  mouth ;  and,  when 
the  diarrhoea  is  so  copious  as  to  occasion  great  emaciation,  con- 
vulsions and  death,  sometimes,  supervene. 

Thus  far,  we  have  merely  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  effects  of 
first  dentition.  To  attempt  a  description  of  all,  would  involve 
the  enumeration  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
infancy ;  but  which,  as  they  more  properly  belong  to  another 
branch  of  medicine,  we  shall  neither  stop  to  describe  nor  point 
out,  minutely,  their  curative  indications. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state,  that  the  local  treatment 
consists  in  making  a  free  incision  with  a  lancet  through  the  tume- 
fied gum,  down  to  the  advancing  tooth.  This,  in  very  many 
cases,  affords  immediate  relief  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
other  treatment;  It  is  objected  to  by  some,  on  the  ground,  that, 
though  it  may  afford  temporary  relief,  the  cicatrix,  formed  by  the 
healing  of  the  Avound,  constitutes  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  exit 
of  the  tooth,  than  the  parts  ever  do  when  left  to  themselves. 

Now,  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject,  knows  that  in 
four  cases  out  of  five,  where  the  operation  is  necessary,  the  teeth 
are  so  far  advanced,  that  when  the  incised  gums  collapse,  their 
crowns  immediately  protrude :  and  even  when  the  wound  does 
unite,  the  soft  and  spongy  cicatrix  yields  more  readily  to  the 
action  of  the  absorbents  than  the  gums  do  in  their  natural  state. 

Another  objection  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
enamel,  at  this  early  period,  is  in  a  soft  and  amorphous  state, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  teeth  may  be  injured  by  the  contact 
of  the  knife.     But  as  the  parts  of  the  enamel  exposed  to  the  in- 
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strument  usually  attain  their  greatest  hardness  hefore  such  ope- 
ration is  required,  this  objection  is  without  foundation.  In 
short,  we  have  never  known  any  injury  to  result  from  it,  either 
in  our  own  practice,  or  in  that  of  others :  nor  can  those  who  are 
opposed  to  it,  bring  facts  to  support  their  opposition. 

It  is  true,  there  is  sometimes  considerable  hemorrhage,  which, 
in  two  or  three  instances,  has  terminated  fatally,  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  this  is  very  considerable,  and  it  almost  always  sub- 
sides in  a  few  minutes. 

This  simple  operation  often  succeeds  after  all  other  attempts 
to  afford  relief  have  failed.  We  have  frequently  known  children, 
after  having  suffered  the  greatest  agony  for  days  and  weeks  and 
until  they  had  become  reduced  to  mere  skeletons,  obtain  imme- 
diate relief  without  any  other  treatment.  This  at  once  removes 
the  cause  ;  whereas,  other  remedies  only  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  suffering,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  palliatives  that  may 
assist  nature  in  her  struggles  with  disease,  but  cannot  always 
prevent  her  from  sinking  in  the  contest. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

SHEDDING  OF  THE  TEMPOEARY  TEETH. 

Some  very  singular  notions  were  entertained  among  the  an- 
cients concerning  the  temporary  teeth.  Many  thought  they 
never  had  roots,  inasmuch  as  they  were  observed  to  be  wanting 
when  they  dropped  out ;  others,  that  the  crowns  were  removed, 
while  the  roots  remained  and  afterwards  grew  and  became  the 
permanent  teeth. 

The  shedding  of  the  temporary  teeth,  a  most  wonderful  opera- 
tion of  the  economy,  is  effected  in  accordance  with  an  established 
law ;  but  there  exists,  among  physiologists,  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  is  effected. 
Most  writers  ascribe  their  destruction  to  the  action  of  the  absor- 
bents. Mr.  Fox  supposes,  that  as  the  new  teeth  begin  to  rise 
from  their  sockets,  they  come  in  contact  with,  and  press  upon, 
■first,  the  partition  of  bone  intervening  between  them  and  the 
roots  of  the  temporaries,  and  afterwards  upon  the  roots  them- 
selves ;  and  this  pressure,  he  believes,  induces  their  absorption. 
He  afterwards,  however,  admits  that  pressure  is  not  necessary  to 
their  absorption,  as  it  sometimes  takes  place  where  there  is  none. 

Mr.  Hunter  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  of  the 
destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  in  any  other  way 
than  by  stating,  that  they  decay  off  up  to  the  gum.  Fauchard 
and  Bourdet  attribute  their  removal  to  the  action  of  a  corrosive 
fluid,  supplied  for  the  special  purpose.  Bunon  thinks  they  are 
worn  away  by  the  rising  teeth.  Lecluse  is  of  the  opinion  that 
when  the  process  of  their  removal  begins,  their  vessels  cease  to 
supply  nourishing  juices,  and  that  they  are  broken  up  by  a  spe- 
cies of  maceration  ;  while  Jourdain  thinks  it  is  both  by  abrasion 
and  corrosion. 

Mr.  Bell,  as  do  indeed  almost  all  recent  writers,  adopts  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth  is  the  result  of  absorption.     Laforgue,  observing  a 
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fungiform  or  carneous  substance  behind  the  root  of  the  tem- 
porary tooth — which,  in  fact,  had  been  noticed  by  Bourdet,  and 
supposed  by  him  to  exhale  a  fluid  possessed  of  solvent  qualities 
— gave  it  the  name  of  absorbing  apparatus,  and  assigned  to  it 
the  office  of  removing  the  root  of  the  primary  tooth. 

Delabarre,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  greater  length  and, 
apparently,  investigated  it  more  closely,  corroborates  the  views 
of  Laforgue,  and  gives  the  following  description  of  the  manner 
of  the  formation  and  function  of  the  carneous  substance  spoken 
of  by  this  author.  "  While  the  crown  of  the  tooth  of  replace- 
ment," says  Delabarre,  "'  is  yet  in  formation,  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  matrix  is  simply  crossed  by  a  few  bloodvessels ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  the  capillaries  are  then  developed  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner,  and  form  a  tissue  as  fine  as  cobweb ; 
from  this  tissue  the  internal  membrane,  instead  of  continuing 
very  delicate,  and  of  a  pale  red  color,  increases  in  thickness  and 
assumes  a  redder  hue.  As  was  before  said,  it  is  at  the  instant 
in  which  the  contraction  of  the  coats  of  the  matrix  commences 
(investments  which  extend  from  the  gum  to  the  neck  of  the 
tooth),  that  the  congeries  of  vessels  entering  into  their  tissues 
assist  in  forming  a  body  of  a  carneous  appearance,  whose  absorb- 
ents extend  their  influence  over  all  the  surrounding  parts  ;  it  is,' 
therefore,  the  dental  matrix  itself,  which,  after  being  dilated  to 
serve  as  a  protecting  envelope  to  the  tooth,  is  contracted  to  form 
— not  only  this  budlike  body  Avhich  we  find  immediately  below 
the  milk  tooth  at  the  instant  in  which  it  naturally  falls  out,  and 
whose  volume  is  necessarily  augmented  as  odontoseisis  gradually 
goes  on ;  but  also  a  carneous  mass,  by  which  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded, and  whose  thickness  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
organ  that  it  envelops  is  nearer  its  orifice." 

After  giving  this  description,  he  asks,  "  Is  there  a  dissolving 
fluid  that  acts  chemically  on  the  surrounding  parts ;  or  do  the 
absorbents,  without  any  intermediate  agency,  destroy  everything 
that  would  obstruct  the  advance  of  the  tooth?"  In  reply  to 
this,  he  says,  "  Not  possessing  positive  proof  to  guide  me  in  the 
decision  of  these  questions,  and  finding  the  evidence  of  others  of 
little  importance,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  them." 

In  pursuing  this  subject  further,  he  states  that  the  vessels  of 
the  temporary  tooth  often  remain  entire  in  the  midst  of  this  car- 
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neous  (fleshy)  substance,  and  continue  to  convey  their  fluids  to 
the  central  parts,  whilst  the  calcareous  ingredients  and  the  gela- 
tine have  been  removed  ;  but  that,  at  other  times,  they  too,  are 
destroyed.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  arrives,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  is,  that  whether  the  earthy 
and  animal  parts  of  the  roots  are  removed  by  the  absorbents  of 
the  carneous  tubercle  in  question  without  previous  change,  or 
whether  they  are  decomposed  by  the  chemical  action  of  a  fluid 
exhaled  from  it,  they  are  ultimately  carried  back  into  the  gene- 
ral circulating  system. 

In  proof  of  the  agency  of  the  carneous  tubercle  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth,  he  mentions  one  fact 
that  goes  very  far  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  it 
does  so ;  and  which,  if  his  vieAVS  be  correct,  will  account  for  those 
cases  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
permanent  teeth  fail  to  appear.  It  is  this  :  if  the  carneous  sub- 
stance fails  to  be  developed,  or  is  destroyed,  the  successional 
tooth  remains  in  its  socket,  and  never  makes  its  appearance. 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  almost  every 
dentist. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  we  have  given  the  views  of  this 
ingenious  writer  on  the  subject  under  consideration ;  and  although 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  from  English 
writers,  and  are  rejected  by  Mr.  Bell  on  the  ground  that  the 
destruction  of  the  root  of  the  temporary  tooth  frequently  com- 
mences on  a  part  "the  most  remote  from  the  sac  of  the  perma- 
nent tooth,"  we  are  disposed  to  believe  them,  for  the  most  part, 
correct,  the  more  especially  since  we  entirely  disagree  with  Mr. 
Bell.  As  to  the  existence  of  the  fleshy  tubercles,  there  can  be 
no  question,  and  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of  these  that  the 
roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  destroyed,  seems  more  than 
probable.  But,  whether  it  is  through  the  agency  of  their  absor- 
bent vessels  or  a  chemical  fluid  exhaled  for  the  purpose,  may 
not,  as  Delabarre  says,  be  so  easy  to  determine.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  latter  agent  is  the  one  principally 
concerned  in  efiecting  the  destruction  of  the  fangs,  and  for  the 
reason  that  if  litmus  paper  be  applied  to  the  fleshy  tubercle,  im- 
mediately after  the  crown  of  a  temporary  tooth  has  fallen  out 
or  been  removed,  it  turns  red,  thus  showing  the  presence  of  an 
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acid.  That  the  absorbents  have  something  to  do  in  this  process, 
is,  we  think,  very  probable ;  but  we  believe  the  operation  of 
these  delicate  vessels  is  here  always  preceded  by  the  action  of  a 
chemical  agent. 

The  change  that  takes  place  in  the  external  membrane  of  the 
sac,  as  noticed  by  Delabarre,  is  observable,  first,  on  the  peduncle 
or  chord  leading  from  it  to  the  gum  behind  the  temporary  tooth. 
It  here  becomes  thickened  about  the  time  that  the  root  of  the 
new  tooth  begins  to  form,  and  assumes  a  fleshy  appearance,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding  bone  commences, 
enlarging  the  alveolo-dental  canal,  and  gradually  removing  the 
intervening  bony  partition,  and  finally,  the  root  of  the  tempo- 
rary tooth.  The  agency  of  this  thickened  and  fleshy  condition 
of  the  external  membrane  of  the  capsule  in  the  removal  of  the 
roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  rendered  more  conclusive  by  the 
fact,  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  roots  of  the  permanent 
teeth  have  become  partially  destroyed,  the  alveolo-dental  perios- 
teum presents  a  similar  appearance.  In  the  formation,  too,  of 
alveolar  abscess,  the  tubercle  at  the  extremity  of  the  root  pre- 
sents a  like  aspect.  There  also  seems  to  be,  in  this  interesting 
operation  of  the  economy,  an  association  of  functions  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other ;  so  that,  if  one  be  suspended,  the 
others  fail  to  be  performed.  Thus,  if  from  any  cause,  the  sac 
fails  to  contract,  the  fleshy  tubercle  is  not  developed,  nor  does 
the  formation  of  the  root  take  place ;  consequently,  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  remains  in  its  alveolus.  Harmonious  consent  of  as- 
sociated actions  are  nowhere  more  beautifully  exemplified,  than 
in  these  three  operations. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  root  of  a  temporary  tooth  fails  to 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  replacing  organ  comes 
through  the  gum  in  a  wrong  place.  Whenever  this  occurs,  the 
carneous  body  is  developed  only  beneath  the  parts  through  the 
opening  of  which  the  new  tooth  has  appeared,  and  is  not  brought 
in  contact  with  the  bony  partition,  between  it  and  the  root  of 
the  temporary  tooth. 

The  manner  of  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary 
teeth  has  been  a  subject  of  careful  inquiry  with  the  author  for 
several  years ;  and  the  more  he  has  examined  it,  the  more  fully 
has  he  become  convinced,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
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this  fleshy  tubercle.  While  its  formation  would  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  the  contraction  of  the  dental  sac  and  its  appendage, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  it  is  espe- 
cially charged  with  the  removal  of  everything  that  would  ob- 
struct its  passage. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  tempo- 
rary teeth  are  shed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  appear. 
After  one  pair  has  been  shed,  a  sufficient  time  usually  elapses 
before  the  shedding  of  another,  for  those  of  the  same  class  of 
the  permanent  set  to  come  forward  and  take  their  place.  Thus, 
the  jaws  are  never  deprived,  unless  from  some  other  cause  than 
the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  set,  of  more  than 
two  teeth  in  each  jaw  at  any  one  time. 


\ 


CHAPTER   TENTH. 

SECOND  DENTITION. 

There  are  no  operations  of  the  animal  economy  more  singu- 
lar or  interesting  than  those  exhibited  in  the  gradual  destruction 
of  the  roots  of  the  temporary,  and  in  the  growth  and  eruption 
of  the  permanent  teeth.  The  time  of  life  when  they  occur,  con- 
stitutes an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  every  individual. 

During  childhood,  the  alveolar  arches  form  only  about  half  a 
circle,  but  by  the  gradual  elongation  of  the  jaws  they  ultimately, 
at  adult  age,  form  nearly  the  half  of  an  ellipsis ;  so  that  the 
number  of  teeth  required  to  fill  them  at  the  one  period,  is  but 
little  more  than  half  the  number  required  at  the  other. 

Moreover,  the  food  of  children  is  principally  vegetable,  re- 
quiring but  little  mastication  to  prepare  it  for  the  stomach ; 
whereas,  that  of  adults  consists  of  an  almost  equal  additional 
portion  of  animal  matter,  which  owing  to  the  greater  cohesion 
of  its  particles,  require  a  more  numerous  and  substantial  set  of 
instruments  for  its  trituration. 

So  admirable  is  the  economy  of  second  dentition,  that  even 
before  the  shedding  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences,  and  as 
soon  as  the  jaws  are  suflficiently  enlarged,  four  of  the  second 
set,  one  on  each  side,  in  each  maxilla,  make  their  appearance. 
Consequently,  the  number  of  teeth,  after  the  completion  of  the 
first  set,  is  never  diminished,  unless  by  accident  or  disease. 

The  rudiments  of  the  permanent  incisors  and  cuspids  have 
attained  their  full  size  at  birth,  and  each  is  situated  immediately 
"behind  its  corresponding  temporary  tooth. 

The  permanent  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  bicuspids,  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  temporary,  and  during  the  time  of 
their  formation  are  situated  in  the  segment  of  a  much  smaller 
parabola.  But  before  the  shedding  of  the  first  set  begins,  the 
successional  teeth,  by  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  jaws,  and 
the  development  of  the  alveolar  processes,  are  brought  forward ; 
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and,  at  about  the  fifth  year,  they  are  situated  immediately  be- 
neath the  deciduous  in  the  lower,  and  nearly  above  them  in  the 
upper  maxilla,  occupying  places  in  the  alveolar  border,  corres- 
ponding in  depth  to  the  length  of  their  respective  roots. 

By  this  arrangement  the  permanent  teeth  occupy  the  smallest 
possible  space  in  the  jaws.  The  central  incisors  and  cuspids 
nearly  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  arch,  while  the  lateral  are 
thrown  behind  and  partly  between  them. 

The  following  concise  description  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  teeth,  at  the  fifth  year  after  birth,  is  given  by  Mr.  Bell.  "In 
the  upper  jaw,  the  central  incisors  are  situated  immediately  be- 
neath the  nose,  the  lateral  incisors  are  thrown  back  behind  the 
points  of  the  cuspids,  and  the  base  of  the  latter  is  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  orbit.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  cus- 
pids are  placed  at  the  very  base  of  the  bone,  with  only  a  thin 
layer  beneath  them,  but  the  crowding  is  much  less  considerable 
than  in  the  upper  jaw,  from  the  smaller  comparative  size  of  the 
incisors. 

"  The  permanent  central  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw  is  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  temporary,  with  its  point  directed  a 
little  backwards,  behind  the  partially  absorbed  root  of  the  latter. 
The  lateral  incisor,  not  yet  so  far  advanced,  is  placed  deeper  in 
the  jaw,  and  instead  of  being  immediately  beneath  the  tempo- 
rary, is  situated  with  its  point  between  the  roots  of  this  and  the 
cuspid.  The  permanent  cuspid  is  still  very  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  bone,  with  its  point  resting  between  the  roots  of  the  tempo- 
rary cuspid  and  the  first  temporary  molar.  The  two  spreading 
roots  of  the  latter  encompass,  as  it  were,  within  their  span,  the 
first  bicuspid;  and  those  of  the  second  temporary  molar,  in  like 
manner,  grasp  the  second  bicuspid.  Nearly  a  similar  arrange- 
ment is  found  to  exist  in  the  upper  jaw,  except  that  the  teeth 
are  altogether  more  crowded." 

In  Fig.  52  is  exhibited  a  front  and  side  view  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  maxillary  bones,  with  the  temporary  teeth  in  situ, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  alveolar  border  being  removed,  shoAvs  the 
situation  of  the  crowns  of  the  permanent  incisors,  cuspids,  bi- 
cuspids and  first  molars. 

The  irritation  consequent  upon  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  is  usually  very  slight,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  dentes 
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sapientise,  seldom  occasions  much  inconvenience.  This  is  owing 
Fig.  52.  to  the  fact,  that  when  second  denti- 

tioif  commences,  the  system  has 
acquired  so  much  vigor  and 
strength,  as  not  to  be  easily  affect- 
ed by  slight  morbid  impressions ; 
and  the  gums  offer,  comparatively, 
little  resistance  to  the  eruption  of 
the  teeth  of  replacement,  for  when 
the  temporaries  drop  out,  the  others 
are  generally  so  far  advanced  as 
F,o.  52.  A  view  of  the  superior  and  >n- to     ^PPear     almost     immediately. 

^^'^^'::U''Z:i1:^:^;''^:7'JZ  Even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 

walls  removed,  so  as  to  fhow  the  crowns  of  p:p„<.>,;y  fU^i.  fnrTTK*  nvpr  tViP  nprmn 
the  permanent  teeth  b.hiiid  the  roots  of  the   tlCdtnX   lUdl  lOmiS  0\  Cr  lUe  perma- 
temporary.     The  superior  maxillary  bones  i  ^        i.1.   •         l"  i.        i 

are  separated  at  the  median  lin-,and  about  DCnt  tOOth  IS  01  SO  SpOngy  a  tOXtUrO 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart      Behind  tlie  se-     ■,  .  ].-,  •    ii  .i 

cond  temporary,  are  seen  the  crowns  of  the  that  it  reauily  yieiclS  tO  thO  aCtlOU 
fiistpHrmanent  teeth  imbedded  in  the  alve-      p       i  ,  i  mi 

oiar ridge.  01    the   aosorbents.     Ihe   process, 

too,  is  more  gradual,  from  six  to  eight  years  being  required 
for  its  completion,  while  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  of  the  first 
dentition  is  accomplished  in  less  than  half  that  time. 

Second  dentition  usually  commences  about  six  or  seven  years 
after  birth,  and  is  generally  completed,  as  far  back  as  the 
second  molars,  by  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year.  The  dentes 
sapientiae  seldom  appear  before  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year. 
The  periods  for  the  eruption  of  the  adult  teeth  are,  however,  so 
variable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  them  with  perfect  accuracy. 
Sometimes  the  first  permanent  molars  appear  at  four  years,  and 
the  central  incisors  at  five ;  at  other  times,  these  teeth  do  not 
appear  before  the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 

But  as  it  is  of  some  importance  that  the  periods  of  the  erup- 
tion of  the  several  classes  of  the  permanent  teeth  should  be 
known,  we  will  state  them  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 
First  molars,       from     .         .         .         5  to    6  years. 


Central  incisors,  " 

Lateral  incisors,  " 

First  bicuspids,  " 

Second  bicuspids,  " 

Cuspids,  " 

Second  molars,  " 
Third  molars  (dentes  sapientiae). 


6  to    8 

7  to    9 
9  to  10 

10  to  11| 

11  to  12 

12  to  14 
17  to  21 
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But,  as  before  stated,  the  periods  for  the  eruption  of  the  per- 
manent teeth,  like  those  of  the  temporary,  are  exceedingly 
variable.  The  cuspids  often  appear  before  the  second  bicuspids, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  dentes  sapientise  not  until  the  thirtieth  or 
even  fortieth  year,  and  sometimes  they  never  show  themselves. 

The  author  is  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  did  not  shed 
his  left  superior  cuspid  until  he  was  twenty.  A  few  months 
after,  the  permanent  cuspid  made  its  appearance.  In  fact,  he 
has  known  the  temporary  cuspids  in  several  instances  to  remain 
until  the  fortieth  year,  but  when  shed  at  this  late  age  they  are 
rarely  replaced.  In  the  General  Archives  of  Medicine  for  June, 
1840,  the  case  of  a  woman  is  recorded,  who,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three,  acquired  four  permanent  incisors,  behind  the  temporary, 
which,  up  to  this  period,  had  not  been  shed.  Four  molars  made 
their  appearance  a  year  later ;  and  M.  Desirabode  says  he  has 
met  with  similar  cases. 

Maury  fixes  the  period  for  the  eruption  of  the  four  first  molars 
at  from  six  to  eight  years,  and  Desirabode  at  from  six  to  seven, 
but  we  have  rarely  known  them  to  delay  their  appearance  be- 
yond the  sixth  year.  Both  of  these  authors,  too,  place  the 
cuspids,  in  the  order  of  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  before  the 
second  bicuspids. 

ACCEETION  OF  THE  JAWS. 

As  the  rudiments  of  the  temporary  teeth  increase  in  size,  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  maxillary  bones  takes  place,  but 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
teeth  their  growth  is  not  so  manifest.  At  about  two  and  a  half 
3'-ears  after  birth,  they  begin  to  elongate,  and  generally,  at  the 
fifth  year,  have  acquired  sufiicient  length  to  admit  behind  the 
second  temporary,  the  first  permanent  molars.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  first  dentition,  the  part  of  the  alveolar  border  occu- 
pied by  this  set  of  teeth,  augment  in  dimensions  but  very  little. 
The  increase,  after  this  time,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  back 
part  of  the  jaw,  between  the  second  temporary  molars  and  the 
coronoid  processes  in  the  lower,  and  the  maxillary  tuberosities 
in  the  upper.  The  anterior  part  of  the  jaws  do,  however,  aug- 
ment a  little,  although  so  inconsiderable  is  the  increase  here, 
that  some,  and  among  w^hom  are  Hunter  and  Fox,  have  been 
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induced  to  deny  the  fact.  By  the  admeasurement  of  various 
jaws,  at  different  ages,  the  writers  just  named  have  endeavored 
to  prove,  that  the  superiority  in  size  of  the  permanent  over  the 
temporary  incisors  is  not  greater  than  the  difference  existing 
between  the  temporary  molars  and  the  bicuspids  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former,  and  that,  consequently,  no  increase  in  this 
part  of  the  jaw  is  necessary.  But  a  measurement  of  the  same 
jaw,  made  after  the  first  permanent  molars  have  come  through 
the  gums,  then  again  after  the  eruption  of  all  the  teeth  of  re- 
placement, will  shoAV  that  their  measurements  are  not  to  be 
relied  on. 

M.  Delabarre,  in  attempting  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  these 
gentlemen's  calculations,  by  a  similar  course  of  experiments, 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error ;  whence,  it  would 
seem,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Bell,  "that  no  comparison, 
instituted  between  the  jaws  of  different  individuals,  can  be  relied 
on  as  conclusive."  The  only  way  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  by  examining  the  same  jaw  at  different 
ages,  and  comparing  the  several  results.  "This,"  says  Mr.  B., 
"I  have  repeatedly  done,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth  occupy  a  somewhat  larger  arch 
than  the  temporary  ones  which  preceded  them  had  done." 

The  transverse  and  perpendicular  dimensions  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  jaws  continue  to  augment  until  the  completion  of 
second  dentition. 

In  alluding  to  the  influence  which  the  pressure  of  the  teeth 
has  in  determining  an  increase  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaws, 
Delabarre  contends,  that  while  any  immediate  pressure  of  these 
organs  is  impossible  except  at  the  time  when  they  are  forcing 
their  way  through  the  enlarged  alveolo-dental  canals,  their  con- 
tact, at  this  period,  gives  rise  to  a  mechanical  increase ;  and  he 
believes  that,  previously  to  this  period,  the  enlargement  is  carried 
on  by  the  liquor  contained  in  the  dental  sacs.  He  argues,  there- 
fore, that  the  jaws,  besides  the  mode  of  accretion  resulting  from 
nutrition,  "have  another,  peculiar  to  themselves,"  coinciding 
with  the  development  of  the  dental  sacs,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  they  contain;  as  also  with  the  manner  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  crowns  of  the  permanent  teeth  between  such  as  may  be 
in  the  circle,  whether  belonorino;  to  first  or  second  dentition. 
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That  the  dimensions  of  the  alveolar  arch  may  be  increased  by 
pressure  upon  the  teeth  from  behind  forward,  no  one  will  deny ; 
but  to  suppose  the  accretion  of  the  jaws  may  be  determined  by 
the  pressure  of  these  organs  against  each  other,  or  by  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  dental  sacs,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  law 
that  determines  growth  in  other  bones,  is  inoperative  here.  In 
fact,  to  do  this,  would  be  attributing  it  rather  to  accident  than 
to  a  natural  operation  of  the  economy.* 

The  elongation  of  the  jaws  produces  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  form  of  the  face.  Thus,  the  face  of  a  child  is  round,  that 
of  an  adult  is  long  and  prominent. 

The  permanent  incisors  usually  fill  the  space  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  temporaries  of  the  same  class,  and  about  one-half  of 
that  previously  filled  by  the  primitive  cuspids.  The  other  half 
of  this  space,  together  with  a  moiety  of  that  before  taken  up  by 
the  first  temporary  molars,  is  occupied  by  the  permanent  cuspids. 

The  bicuspids  occupy  spaces  larger  by  one-fifth  or  sixth  than 
those  occupied  by  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  first,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  temporary  molar. 

Hence,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ten  anterior  permanent 
teeth  occupy  a  somewhat  larger  space  than  that  taken  up  by  the 
temporary  ones  which  preceded  them,  and  that,  were  there  no 
increase  in  the  size  of  this  portion  of  the  arch,  the  regularity  of 
their  arrangement  would  be  more  or  less  disturbed.  To  prevent 
this  a  slight  increase  is  necessary,  but  the  dimensions  of  that 
portion  of  the  alveolar  border  occupied  by  the  temporary  teeth 
is  not  materially  increased  until  these  teeth  are  shed,  and  then, 
as  those  of  replacement  come  forward  to  take  their  place,  they 
arrange  themselves  in  a  somewhat  larger  arch.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  size  of  the  alveolar  border  is  augmented.     In 

*  The  formation  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  take  place  accord- 
ing to  different  laws.  The  jaws  grow  and  enlarge  in  conformity  with  the  general 
laws  which  preside  over  the  increase  of  the  osseous  system.  The  alveolar  arches,  at 
birth,  are  little  more  than  one  inch  in  length  ;  at  nine  years  of  age,  they  are  nearly 
two  inches,  and  at  the  period  of  perfect  growth,  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  long. 
The  depth  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  foetus  at  the  full  time  is  one-seventh,  and  in  the  adult 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  head.  The  teeth,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly 
appear  with  the  breadth  and  thickness  only,  not  the  length  to  which  they  will  ever 
attain.  In  order  that  the  development  of  these  organs  may  take  place  in  a  regular 
manner,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  a  certain  harmony  be  established  between  their 
sizes  at  different  periods,  and  the  alveolar  ridges  of  the  jaws — Bojirgery^s  Anatomy. 
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fact,  a  new  alveolar  ridge  is  formed,  and  this  last  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  first. 

But  there  is  not  always  an  increase  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
jaws ;  on  the  contrary,  the  premature  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the 
temporary  teeth  often  occasions  a  contraction  that  frequently 
causes  irregularity  of  the  permanent  set,  and  sometimes  forces 
the  first  and  second  molars  so  far  back  that  the  dentes  sapientiae 
are  thrown  against  the  coronoid  processes ;  and  thus,  in  many 
instances,  producing  such  severe  inflammation  in  the  muscles  of 
this  portion  of  the  jaw,  that  the  extraction  of  these  latter  teeth 
is  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

About  the  third  year,  the  jaws  are  more  rapidly  elongated,  in 
order  that  the  first  permanent  molars,  which  are  at  this  time 
slowly  advancing,  may  find  room  behind  the  second  temporary 
molars.  This  elongation  continues  until  the  dental  arches  have 
become  sufficiently  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  the  whole  of 
the  permanent  teeth. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  jaws  in  their  accretion  are 
badly  developed,  and  have  a  faulty  configuration.  This  may 
occur  with  one  or  both  jaws.  The  alveolar  arch  is  sometimes 
too  narrow,  having  a  compressed  appearance,  and  projecting  so 
far  forward  as  to  prevent  the  upper  lip  from  covering  the  front 
teeth,  thus  imparting  to  the  individual  an  exceedingly  disagree- 
able appearance.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
instead  of  having  an  oval  arch,  presents  an  irregular  triangle. 
At  other  times  the  alveolar  arch  is  too  wide,  so  that  the  teeth 
are  separated  from  each  other,  giving  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
a  flattened  aspect. 

Similar  defects  are  met  with  in  the  configuration  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Its  sides  may  be  too  close  together,  causing  the  front 
teeth  to  project,  and  to  cross  and  strike  on  the  outside  of  the 
upper  incisors,  or  it  may  describe  too  large  a  circle. 

These  defects  are  regarded  as  hereditary,  and  are  more  pecu- 
liar to  some  nations  than  others.  The  tendency  to  them  is 
observable  in  early  childhood,  and  even  in  infancy.  Many  sup- 
pose they  are  determined  by  a  rickety  diathesis ;  but  this  opinion 
has  been  proven  to  be  incorrect  by  the  fact,  that  those  aff"ected 
with  this  disease  generally  have  good  palates  and  well-developed 
jaws.     So  far,  indeed,  from  its  having  any  agency  in  their  pro- 
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duction,  rickets  is  thought  bj  some  to  be  produced  by  dentition. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  belief,  is  its  frequent  occurrence  at 
the  period  of  life  when  this  process  is  going  on ;  but  this  opinion 
is  doubtless  as  incorrect  as  is  the  other  and  opposite  one.  These 
peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  the  jaws  no  doubt  often  result 
as  a  consequence  of  the  intermarriage  of  the  people  of  one 
nation  with  those  of  another,  or  of  near  blood  relations  with  one 
another.  The  upper  jaw  will  resemble  in  shape  and  size  that  of 
the  father,  and  the  lower  that  of  the  mother,  or  vice  versa  ;  or 
deformity  may  be  present  in  both  jaws. 

There  is  a  species  of  deformity  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  cause  of 
which  is  equally  difficult  of  explanation,  characterized  by  one  or 
more  divisions  of  tlie  upper  lip,  alveolar  ridge,  and  palatine  arch, 
and  necessarily  accompanied  by  irregularity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  teeth.  This  deformity,  depending  on  the  arrest  of  growth 
in  the  originally  separated,  embryonic,  incisive  tubercles  (inter- 
maxillary bones),  supermaxillary  and  palate  bones,  is  always 
congenital,  and  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  remedy. 

Any  infringement  of  the  laws  of  growth,  or  disturbance  of 
the  functional  operations  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  face  or 
head,  may,  ive  have  no  doubt,  determine  an  improper  develop- 
ment of  the  jaws  and  a  bad  arrangement  of  the  teeth;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  perfect,  correct  and  healthful  performance  of  the 
several  functions  of  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  formation  and 
growth  of  this  portion  of  the  organism,  will  secure  a  natural 
development  and  configuration  of  the  maxillary  bones. 
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METHOD  OF  DIRECTING  SECOND  DENTITION. 

There  is  nothing  more  destructive  to  the  heauty,  health,  and 
durability  of  the  teeth,  and  no  disturbance  more  easily  prevented, 
than  irregularity  of  their  arrangement.  Also,  in  proportion  to 
the  deviation  of  these  organs  from  their  proper  position  in  the 
alveolar  arch,  are  the  features  of  the  face  and  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  injured.  It  also  increases  the  susceptibility  of 
the  gums  and  alveolo-dental  membranes  to  morbid  impressions. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  mouth  during  second  den- 
tition, should  be  properly  cared  for ;  and  so  thoroughly  convinced 
is  the  author  of  this,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if 
timely  precautions  were  used,  there  would  not  be  one  decayed 
tooth  where  there  are  now  a  dozen. 

Much  harm,  it  is  true,  may  be  done  by  improper  meddling 
with  the  teeth  during  this  period,  but  this  so  far  from  inducing 
a  total  neglect,  should  only  make  those  having  the  care  of  chil- 
dren more  solicitous  in  securing  the  services  of  scientific,  ac- 
complished practitioners. 

For  the  judicious  management  of  second  dentition,  much 
judgment  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  normal  periods  of  the 
eruption  of  the  several  classes  of  teeth,  are  required.  All  un- 
necessary interference  with  these  organs,  at  this  early  period  of 
life,  should  certainly  be  avoided,  as  it  will  only  tend  to  mar  the 
perfection  at  which  nature  ever  aims.  The  legitimate  duty  of 
the  physician  being,  as  Mr.  Bell  correctly  observes,  "the  regu- 
lation of  the  natural  functions  when  deranged,"  he  should  never 
anticipate  the  removal  by  nature,  of  the  temporary  teeth,  unless 
their  extraction  is  called  for  by  some  pressing  emergency,  such 
as,  a  deviation  of  the  permanent  ones  from  their  proper  place, 
alveolar  abscess,  or  ejcfoliation  of  the  alveolar  processes. 

Among  the  few  who  have  treated  this  subject  in  a  full  and 
philosophical  manner,  we  will  mention  Delabarre,  whose  work 
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contains  more  explicit  directions  in  regard  to  it  than  any  which 
has  as  yet  appeared.  Owing  to  the  superficial  manner  in  which 
second  dentition  is  frequently  studied,  this  author  was  led  to 
remark,  "  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  expansion,  growth 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  are  properly  the  patrimony  of 
the  physician,  who  should  understand  them,  in  order  to  direct 
the  dentist,  whenever  (which  unfortunately  *is  very  frequently 
the  case)  he  is  not  furnished  with  sufficient  information  on  all 
the  duties  of  his  profession."  That  this  was  necessary  at  the 
time  Delabarre  wrote,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  at  present  we 
have  many  men  in  the  dental  profession  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  what  is  required  in  cases  of  this  sort,  than  any  general 
practitioner  whose  attention  has  never  been  specially  directed 
to  this  peculiar  department  of  practice. 

The  mouth  should  be  frequently  examined  from  the  time  the 
shedding  of  the  deciduous  teeth  commences  until  the  completion 
of  second  dentition  ;  and  when  the  growth  of  the  permanent  teeth 
so  far  outstrips  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  that 
the  former  are  caused  to  take  an  improper  direction,  such  of  the 
latter  as  have  occasioned  the  obstruction,  should  be  immediately 
removed.  "In  the  dentition  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  this  should 
never  be  neglected ;  for,  when  they  come  out  behind  the  tempo- 
raries, as  they  most  frequently  do,  and  are  permitted  to  advance 
so  far  as  to  fall  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  incisors,  a  permanent 
obstacle  is  offered  to  their  subsequent  proper  adjustment. 

When  a  wrong  direction  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
lower  front  teeth,  they  are  rarely  prevented  from  acquiring  their 
proper  arrangement  by  an  obstruction  of  this  sort.  They  should 
not,  however,  on  this  account,  be  permitted  to  occupy  an  erroneous 
position  too  long ;  for  the  evil  will  be  found  easier  of  correction 
while  recent,  than  after  it  has  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  irregularity  should  be  immediately  removed. 

The  permanent  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  being  larger 
than  the  temporaries  of  the  same  class,  it  might,  therefore,  be 
supposed,  that  the  aperture  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  one, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  the  other,  without  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  this  part  of  the  mamillary  arch.  It  should 
be  recollected,  however,  that  by  the  time  these  teeth  usually 
emerge  from  the  gums,  the  crowns  of  the  temporary  lateral  in- 
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cisors  are  so  much  loosened  by  the  partial  destruction  of  their 
roots,  as  to  yield  sufficiently  to  the  pressure  of  the  former,  to 
permit  them  to  take  their  proper  position  within  the  dental  cir- 
cle. When  this  does  not  happen,  the  temporary  laterals  should 
be  extracted. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  the  same  course  should  be  pur- 
sued with  the  permanent  lateral  incisors  and  the  temporary  cus- 
pids, and  also  with  the  permanent  cuspids  and  the  first  bicuspids. 

The  bicuspids  being  situated  between  the  fangs  of  the  tempo- 
rary molars,  are  seldom  caused  to  take  an  improper  direction  in 
their  growth.  Nor  are  they  often  prevented  from  coming  out  in 
their  proper  place  for  want  of  room. 

In  tlie  management  of  second  dentition,  much  will  depend  on 
the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  If  he  be  pro- 
perly informed  upon  the  subject,  and  gives  to  it  the  necessary 
care  and  attention,  the  mouth  will,  in  most  instances,  be  furnished 
with  a  healthful,  well-arranged  and  beautiful  set  of  teeth.  At 
this  time,  "an  opportunity,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "presents  itself  for 
effecting  this  desirable  object"  (the  prevention  of  irregularity), 
"  but  everything  depends  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  time 
when  a  tooth  requires  to  be  extracted,  and  also  of  the  particular 
tooth,  for  often  more  injury  is  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  a 
tooth  too  early  than  if  it  be  left  a  little  too  long ;  because  a  new 
tooth,  which  has  too  much  room  long  before  it  is  required,  will 
sometimes  take  a  direction  more  difficult  to  alter,  than  a  slight 
irregularity  occasioned  by  an  obstruction  of  short  duration." 

Mr.  Bell  objects  to  the  extraction  of  the  temporary  teeth,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  jaw,  to  make  room  for  the  permanent,  on 
the  ground  that  the  practice  is  harsh  and  unnatural,  that  it 
often  gives  rise  to  a  contraction  of  the  maxillary  arch,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  peduncular  connection  which  exists  be- 
tw^een  the  necks  of  the  temporary  teeth  and  the  sacs  of  the 
permanent  ones,  it  interferes  Avith  the  uniform  deposition  of  the 
enamel. 

These  objections,  if  they  were  well  founded,  should  deter  every 
dentist  from  adopting  the  practice ;  except  as  a  dernier  ressort, 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evjls.  But  when  the  temporary  teeth,  by 
remaining  too  long,  are  likely  to  affect  the  arrangement,  and, 
consequently,  the  health  of  the  permanent  teeth,  they  should  be 
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extracted ;  because,  in  that  case,  their  presence  is  a  greater  evil 
than  any  that  would  be  occasioned  by  their  removal.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  until  their  presence  is 
likely  to  injure  the  permanent  teeth  and  their  contiguous  parts. 
The  last  objection  is  founded  upon  a  false  assumption,  but  on 
other  grounds  it  may  often  be  very  properly  urged. 

When  the  permanent  teeth  are  crowded,  the  lateral  pressure 
is  frequently  so  great  as  to  fracture  the  enamel.  If  this  cannot 
be  prevented  in  any  other  way,  one  on  each  side  should  be  ex- 
tracted. It  is  better  to  sacrifice  two  than  permanently  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  the  whole. 

M.  Delabarre,  in  cases  where  the  crowding  is  not  very  great, 
recommends  passing  a  file  between  the  teeth,  as  does  also  Mr. 
Bell,  when  only  the  space  usually  occupied  by  half  of  a  tooth  is 
required. 

Notwithstanding  the  deservedly  high  authority  of  these  two 
gentlemen,  the  author's  experience  compels  him  to  condemn  the 
latter  practice.  The  apertures  thus  formed  soon  close,  but  not 
so  perfectly  as  to  prevent  small  particles  of  extraneous  matter 
from  lodging  between  the  teeth,  and  being  retained  there  until 
they  become  putrid,  vitiating  the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions 
of  the  mouth,  and  thus  causing  the  teeth  to  decay.  In  this  man- 
ner, he  has  sometimes  known  the  front  teeth  to  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  he  has  always  observed,  that  teeth  which  had  been 
thus  filed,  were  invariably  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  only  ones, 
to  decay, — thus  clearly  pointing  out  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
the  practice. 

He  does  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the 
idea  that  filing  the  teeth  necessarily  causes  them  to  decay,  for, 
when  the  file  is  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  gain  room, 
the  apertures  may  be  made  large  enough  to  prevent  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  organs,  and  thus  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  the 
operation  will  be  prevented. 

The  file  should  never  be  used,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  remedy 
irregularity  ;  the  extraction  of  two  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw,  however  small  the  space  required  to  be  gained  may  be,  is 
far  preferable.  The  second  bicuspids,  cceteris  ^^anJws,  should 
always  be  removed  rather  than  the  first,  t)ut  sometimes  the  ex- 
traction of  the  first  becomes  necessary. 
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By  the  removal  of  two  teeth,  ample  room  will  be  gained  for 
the  arrangement  of  all  the  remaining  ones,  and  the  injury  re- 
sulting from  a  crowded  condition  of  the  organs  prevented. 

On  filing  teeth,  to  prevent  irregularity,  Dr.  Fitch  judiciously 
remarks:  "I  consider  the  expediency  of  filing  or  not  filing  the 
teeth,  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  on  the  part 
of  the  dental  practitioner,  never,  especially  in  young  persons, 
performing  the  operation,  unless  obliged  to  do  so,  to  cure  actual 
disease.  I  was  greatly  surprised,  therefore,  in  the  late  work  of 
Mr.  Bell,  to  see  directions  to  file  slightly  irregular  and  crooked 
teeth,  so  as  to  gain  the  room  of  about  half  a  tooth." 

Nature,  when  permitted  to  proceed  with  her  work  without 
interruption,  is  able  to  perform  her  operations  in  a  perfect  and 
harmonious  manner.  But  the  functional  operations  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  from  an  almost  in- 
numerable variety  of  causes,  and  impairment  of  one  organ  often 
gives  rise  to  derangement  of  the  whole  organism.  For  the  re- 
lief of  which,  the  interposition  of  art  not  unfrequently  becomes 
necessary ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  well-being  of  man,  that  it 
can,  in  so  many  instances,  be  applied  with  success. 

In  sound  and  healthy  constitutions^  the  services  of  the  dentist 
are  seldom  required  to  assist  or  direct  second  dentition.  In 
remarking  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Koecker  observes,  "  that  the 
children  for  whom  the  assistance  of  the  dentist  is  most  fre- 
quently sought,  are  those  who  are  either  in  a  delicate,  or  at  least 
in  imperfect  constitutional  health ;  in  whom  the  state  not  only 
of  the  temporary  teeth,  but  of  the  permanent  also,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and,  where  both  are  found  diseased,  the  future  health 
and  regularity  of  the  latter  require  the  greatest  consideration  of 
the  surgeon. 

"  Irregularity  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  their  chief  predisposing 
causes  of  disease,  and  never  fails,  even  in  the  most  healthy  con- 
stitutions, to  destroy,  sooner  or  later,  the  strongest  and  best  set 
of  teeth,  unless  properly  attended  to.  It  is  thus  not  only  a  most 
powerful  cause  of  destruction  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  the 
teeth,  but  also  to  the  regularity  and  pleasing  symmetry  of  the 
features  of  the  face ;  always  producing,  though  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally, some  irregularity,  and  not  unfrequently  the  most  surprising 
and  disgusting  appearance." 
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Finally,  we  would  remark,  that  though  nature  is  generally 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  assigned  her ;  yet  there  are  times 
when  she  requires  aid,  and  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the 
services  of  the  dentist  are  needed.  Therefore,  whilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  should  guard  against  any  uncalled  for  interference, 
we  should,  on  the  other,  always  be  ready  to  give  such  assistance 
as  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  presented  to  our  notice  may 
require. 


I 


CHAPTER   TWELFTH. 

lEEEGULAEITY  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  temporary  teeth  seldom  deviate  from  their  proper  place 
in  the  alveolar  arch ;  but  irregularity  of  arrangement  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  permanent  teeth,  especially  tjie  cuspids 
and  incisors.  The  first  and  second  molars  are  seldom  irregular; 
for,  like  the  teeth  of  first  dentition,  they  rarely  encounter  ob- 
struction in  their  growth  and  eruption.  The  first  molars  being 
the  first  of  the  permanent  set  to  appear,  the  ten  anterior  teeth  are 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  arch  occupied  by  the  ten  milk  teeth : 
if  this  space  is  too  small,  irregularity  must  of  necessity  ensue. 

The  denies  sapientise  are  sometimes  irregularly  erupted  in  con- 
sequence of  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  development 
of  the  tootli  and  the  growth  of  the  maxilla.  The  tooth  in  such 
case  takes  usually  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  the  crown 
presenting  more  or  less  obliquely  forward,  backward,  outward, 
or  inward.  Of  these  four  positions,  the  first  and  fourth  are 
found  usually  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the  second  and  third  are  most 
common  in  the  upper  jaw. 

When  a  bicuspid  is  forced  from  its  proper  place,  it  turns  in- 
ward toward  the  tongue,  or  outward  toward  the  cheek,  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  The  cuspids,  when 
prevented  from  coming  out  in  their  proper  place,  make  their 
appearance  either  before  or  behind  the  other  teeth.  When  they 
come  out  anteriorly,  which  they  do  more  frequently  than  pos- 
teriorly, they  often  become  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  upper 
lip,  excoriating  and  sometimes  ulcerating  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  present  a  greater  variety  of 
abnormal  arrangement  than  any  of  the  other  teeth.  The  centrals 
come  out  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  behind  the  arch ;  at 
other  times,  their  median  sides  are  turned  either  directly  or 
obliquely  forward  towards  the  lip.  The  laterals  sometimes 
appear  half  an  inch  behind  the  arch,  looking  towards  the  roof  of 
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the  mouth;  at  other  times,  they  come  out  in  front  of  the  arch, 
and  at  other  times  again,  they  are  turned  obliquely  or  trans- 
versely across  it. 

When  any  of  the  upper  incisors  are  very  much  inclined  toward 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  the  lower  teeth,  at  each  occlusion  of 
the  jaws,  shut  before  them,  and  become  an  obstacle  to  their  ad- 
justment. This  is  a  difficult  kind  of  irregularity  to  remedy,  and 
often  interferes  with  the  lateral  motions  of  the  jaw. 

The  lower  incisors  sometimes  shut  in  this  manner  even  when 
there  is  no  inward  deviation  of  the  upper  teeth.  In  this  case, 
the  irregularity  is  owing  to  preternatural  elongation  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  arises  more  frequently  from  some  fault  of  dentition, 
than  from  any  congenital  defect  in  the  jaw  itself. 

Sometimes,  the  superior  maxillary  arch  is  so  much  contracted, 
and  the  front  teeth  in  consequence  so  prominent,  that  the  upper 
lip  is  prevented  from  covering  them.  Cases  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  met  with ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  it  occasions 
much  deformity  of  the  face,  and  forms  a  species  of  irregularity 
very  difficult  to  correct.  From  the  same  cause,  the  lateral  in- 
cisors are  sometimes  forced  from  the  arch,  and  appear  behind 
the  centrals  and  cuspids,  the  dental  circle  being  filled  with  the 
other  teeth. 

There  are  many  other  deviations  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
incisors.  Mr.  Fox  mentions  one  that  Avas  caused  by  the  presence 
of  two  supernumerary  teeth  of  a  conical  form,  situated  partly 
behind  and  partly  between  the  central  incisors,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, were  thrown  forward,  while  the  laterals  were  placed  in  a 
line  with  the  supernumeraries.  The  central  incisors,  though  half 
an  inch  apart,  formed  one  row,  and  the  laterals  and  supernume- 
raries, another.  Mr.  Fox  says  he  has  seen  three  cases  of  this 
kind.     This  description  of  irregularity  is  rarely  met  with. 

M.  Delabarre  says,  that  cases  of  a  transposition  of  the  germs 
of  the  teeth  occasionally  occur;  so  that  a  lateral  incisor  takes 
the  place  of  a  central,  and  a  central  the  place  of  the  lateral.  A 
similar  transposition  of  a  cuspid  and  lateral  incisor  is,  also, 
sometimes  seen.  Two  cases  of  this  sort  have  fallen  under  the 
observation  of  the  author. 

The  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  being  smaller  than  those  of  the 
upper,  and  in  other  respects  less  conspicuous,  do  not  so  plainly 
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show  an  irregularity  in  their  arrangement,  nor  is  the  appearance 
of  an  individual  so  much  affected  by  it.  Still  it  should  be  guarded 
against,  for  such  deviation,  whether  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw, 
may  prove  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  teeth,  and  to  the  beauty 
of  the  mouth.  The  growth  of  the  inferior  permanent  incisors  is 
sometimes  more  rapid  than  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the 
corresponding  temporaries.  In  this  case,  the  former  emerge 
from  the  gums  behind  the  latter,  and  sometimes  so  far  back  as 
greatly  to  annoy  the  tongue  and  interfere  with  enunciation.  At 
other  times,  the  permanent  centrals  are  prevented  from  assum- 
ing their  proper  place,  because  the  space  left  for  them  by  the 
temporaries  is  not  sufficient.  The  irregularity  in  the  former  of 
these  two  cases,  is  greater  than  in  the  latter.  The  same  causes, 
in  like  manner,  aifect  tlie  laterals. 

M.  Delabarre  mentions  a  defect  in  the  natural  conformation 
of  the  jaws,  by  which  the  upper  temporary  incisors  on  one  side 
of  the  median  line  arc  thrown  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  teeth, 
while  the  corresponding  teeth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  line, 
fall  within.*  The  same  arrangement,  he  says,  may  be  expected, 
unless  previously  remedied  in  the  permanent  teeth.  The  author 
has  met  with  but  two  cases  of  this  sort,  and  the  subjects  of  these 
he  did  not  see  until  after  they  had  reached  maturity. 

TREATMENT. 

Orthodontia,  or  the  treatment  of  irregularity,  should  accord 
with  the  indications  of  nature.  When  the  irregularity  is  neither 
great  nor  complicated,  and  its  causes  are  removed  before  the 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  year,  the  teeth,  without  the  aid  of  art, 
will,  in  most  cases,  assume  their  proper  position.  When,  how- 
ever, the  efforts  of  the  economy  are  unavailing,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  dentist,  who  can,  in  most  instances,  bring  the  de- 
viating organs  to  their  proper  position  in  the  arch.  Teeth  in- 
cline to  return  to  their  place  on  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
irregularity.  They  may  be  also  made  to  change  position  under 
the  influence  of  pressure.  The  pressure  must  be  constant ;  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  cause  motion,  yet  not  so  great  as  to  set  up 
destructive  inflammation;  lastly,  it  must  be  continued  until  the 
tooth  can  be  kept  in  place  by  antagonism  with  the  opposing 


*  Traite  de  la  Seconde  Dentition,  p.  136. 
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teeth ;  or  in  case  there  is  no  such  antagonism  the  regulating  ap- 
paratus must  be  worn  more  or  less  constantly  for  a  year,  or  even 
longer. 

Teeth  artificially  regulated  change  position  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, by  the  double  process  of  absorption  from  one  side  of  the 
socket,  followed  by  the  slower  process  of  ossific  deposit  on  the 
opposite  side  It  is  therefore  essential  to  success  that  the  tooth 
be  retained  in  its  new  position,  either  by  the  other  teeth,  or  by 
mechanical  appliance^  until  such  deposit  is  formed.  Many  cases 
fail  from  a  want  of  persistence  on  the  part  of  patient  or  dentist. 

How  far,  and  in  what  direction  a  tooth  may  be  moved  will  de- 
pend partly  upon  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  root ;  partly 
upon  the  antagonism  of  the  opposing  teeth. 

Cuspids  growing  out  far  up  on  the  alveolar  arch  will  usually 
be  found  to  have  short  and  curved  roots.  The  attempt  to  move 
them  might  cause  the  curved  apex  to  pierce  the  alveolus.  Even 
when  not  curved,  the  fang  is  short  and  the  regulated  tooth  will 
not  possess  that  durability  which  is  characteristic  of  the  cuspids. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  regulating  teeth  the 
crown  is  the  movable  point ;  whilst  the  apex  of  the  fang  is  the 
fixed  point,  and  must  determine  in  great  degree  the  extent  and 
direction  of  motion. 

Again,  the  natural  or  artificial  movement  of  bicuspids  back- 
ward to  make  room  for  front  teeth,  may  be  aided  or  hindered  by 
the  opposing  teeth.  An  upper  bicuspid,  for  instance,  once 
carried  back,  so  that  the  posterior  slope  of  the  lower  bicuspid 
strikes  it,  will  retain  its  position  or  may  be  thrown  even  farther 
back. 

Upper  incisors  striking  inside  the  lower,  or  lower  incisors  un- 
naturally prominent,  may  be  regulated,  and  the  opposing  teeth 
will  tend  to  keep  them  in  their  corrected  position.  But  it  will 
require  long  and  patient  use  of  the  regulating  apparatus  to  keep 
in  place  upper  incisors,  which  project  outward,  or  lower  incisors 
inclining  inward. 

In  deciding  upon  the  removal  or  extraction  of  an  irregular 
tooth,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  tooth  moved  by  mechani- 
cal appliance,  especially  if  the  change  in  position  is  considerable, 
will  not  prove  as  durable  as  if  no  movement  had  been  necessary. 
Hence  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  extract  irregular  cus- 
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pids  in  cases  where  their  correction  requires  much  change  in 
their  position  and  that  of  the  bicuspids. 

In  a  case  very  recently  presented  to  Prof.  Austen,  the  superior 
arch  was  perfectly  regular  and  closely  filled ;  but  both  cuspids 
had  come  out  above  the  arch.  The  cuspid  fangs  were  normal, 
and  it  seemed  practicable  to  bring  these  teeth  doAvn  into  the 
places  of  the  first  bicuspids.  But  the  four  bicuspids  were  sound, 
and  the  first  bicuspids  gave  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
natural  arrangement.  Hence,  as  in  point  of  expression,  there 
would  be  no  great  gain,  and  in  point  of  durability,  a  probable 
loss,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  subject  the  patient  to  the 
tedious  annoyance  of  regulation. 

The  practicability  of  altering  the  position  of  a  tooth,  after  the 
completion  of  its  growth,  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  early 
practitioners.  But  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  principal  object  of  the  dentist  was,  the  insertion  of 
artificial  teeth  ;  orthodontia,  therefore,  met  with  little  attention. 
Fauchard  and  Bourdet  were  among  the  first  to  study  this  branch 
of  dentistry.  They  invented  a  variety  of  fixtures  for  adjusting 
irregular  teeth  ;  but  most  of  these  were  so  awkward  in  their  con- 
struction, and  occasioned  so  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
that  they  were  seldom  employed. 

Mr.  Fox  was  among  the  first  to  give  explicit  directions  for 
remedying  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  and  his  method  of  treatment 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  established  practice  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  This  long  trial  has  proved  it  to  be  founded  upon 
correct  physiological  principles,  and  much  practical  experience. 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  irregularity,  we  shall  notice  the 
means  by  which  some  of  its  principal  varieties  may  be  remedied; 
otherwise,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  treatment  would 
not  be  well  understood,  since  it  must  be  varied  to  suit  each  in- 
dividual case. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sooner  irregularity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  is  remedied  the  better ;  for  the  longer  a  tooth  is 
allowed  to  occupy  a  wrong  position,  the  more  difficult  will  be  its 
adjustment.  The  position  of  a  tooth  may  sometimes  be  altered, 
after  the  eighteenth,  twentieth,  or  even  the  thirtieth  year,  but  it 
is  better  not  to  delay  the  application  of  the  proper  means  until 
so  late  a  period.     A  change  of  this  kind  may  be  much  more 
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easily  effected  before  the  several  parts  of  the  osseous  system  have 
reached  their  full  development,  and  while  the  formative  process 
is  in  vigorous  operation,  than  at  a  later  period  of  life.  The  age 
of  the  subject,  therefore,  should  always  govern  the  practitioner 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  correcting  irre- 
gularity. Previously  to  the  twentieth  year,  the  worst  varieties 
of  irregularity  may,  in  most  cases,  be  successfully  treated. 

The  first  thing  claiming  attention  in  the  treatment,  is  the  re- 
moval of  its  causes.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  temporary  teeth  has  given  a  false  direction  to  one  or 
more  of  the  permanent,  they  should  be  extracted,  and  the  de- 
viating teeth  pressed  several  times  a  day  with  the  finger,  in  the 
direction  they  are  to  be  moved.  This,  if  the  irregularity  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  deciduous  tooth,  will,  gene- 
rally, be  all  that  is  required. 

But  when  it  is  the  result  of  the  narrowness  of  the  jaw,  either 
natural  or  acquired,  a  permanent  tooth  on  either  side  should  be 
removed,  to  make  room  for  such  as  are  improperly  situated. 
All  the  teeth  being  sound  and  well  formed,  the  second  bicuspids 
are  the  teeth  which  should  be  extracted  ;  but  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  first  permanent  molars  are  so  much  decayed  as  to  ren- 
der their  preservation  impracticable,  or,  at  least,  doubtful,  these 
teeth  should  be  removed  in  their  stead.  After  the  removal  of 
the  second  bicuspids,  the  first,  usually,  very  soon  fall  back  into 
the  places  which  they  occupied,  and  furnish  ample  room  for  the 
cuspids  and  incisors.  But  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  may  be 
gradually  forced  back  by  inserting  wedges  of  wood  or  gum 
elastic  between  them  and  the  cuspids,  or  by  means  of  a  ligature 
of  silk,  or  gum  elastic,  securely  fastened  to  the  first  molar  on 
each  side.  These  should  be  renewed  every  day,  until  the  de- 
sired result  is  produced. 

The  most  frequent  kind  of  irregularity,  resulting  from  nar- 
rowness of  the  jaw,  is  the  prominence  of  the  cuspids.  These 
teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  and  third  molars,  are 
the  last  of  the  teeth  of  second  dentition  to  be  erupted ;  conse- 
quently they  are  more  liable  to  be  forced  out  of  the  arch  than 
any  others,  especially  when  it  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  be  al- 
most entirely  filled  before  they  make  their  appearance.  The 
common  practice  in  such  cases  is  to  remove  the  projecting  teeth. 
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But  as  the  cuspids  contribute  more  than  any  of  the  other  teeth, 
except  the  incisors,  to  the  beauty  of  the  mouth,  and  can,  in  al- 
most every  case,  be  brought  to  their  proper  place,  the  practice 
is  injudicious.  Instead  of  removing  these,  a  bicuspid  should  be 
extracted  from  each  side.  When  the  space  between  the  lateral 
incisors  and  the  first  bicuspid  is  equal  to  one-half  the  width  of 
the  crown  of  the  cuspid,  the  second  bicuspid  should  be  removed, 
but  when  it  is  less,  the  first  should  be  taken  out ;  because,  al- 
though the  crown  of  the  latter  may  be  carried  far  enough  back 
after  the  removal  of  the  former,  to  admit  the  crown  of  the  cus- 
pid between  it  and  the  lateral  incisors,  the  root  of  this  tooth  will 
remain  in  front  and  partly  across  the  root  of  the  first  bicuspid  ; 
leaving  a  more  or  less  prominent  vertical  ridge  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  alveolar  border,  which  to  some  extent  at  least,  acts 
as  an  irritant  to  the  gums  and  periosteum. 

As  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  more  conspicuous  than 
those  of  the  lower,  and  when  well  arranged  contribute  more  to 
the  beauty  of  the  mouth,  their  preservation  and  regularity  are 
of  greater  relative  importance.  Hence,  the  removal  of  a  lateral 
incisor,  when  it  is  situated  behind  the»dental  arch,  as  is  often 
done  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  deformity  produced  by  false 
position,  is  a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated, 
provided  sufficient  space  can  be  made  for  it  between  the  cuspid 
and  central  incisors,  by  the  removal  of  a  bicuspid  from  each  side 
of  the  jaw. 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  irregularity,  we  shall  com- 
mence with  an  incisor  occupying  an  oblique  or  transverse  posi- 
tion across  the  alveolar  ridge:  so  that  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
tooth,  instead  of  being  in  a  line  with  the  arch,  forms  an  angle 
with  it  of  from  forty  to  ninety  degrees.  This  variety  of  devia- 
tion is  rarely  met  with  in  both  centrals,  but  often  occurs  with 
one.  Some  dentists  have  recommended  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
when  the  space  between  the  adjoining  central  and  lateral  incisor 
is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  deviating  tooth,  to  turn  the  latter  in 
its  socket  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  to  extract  and  immediately 
replace  it  in  its  proper  position.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  if  a  tooth  is  extracted  or  turned  in  its  socket,  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves  from  which  it  derives  nourishment  and  vitality 
are  severed ;  hence,  though  its  connection  with  the  alveolus  may 
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Fig.  53. 


be  partially  re-established,  it  will  be  liable  to  act  as  a  morbid 
irritant,  and  be  subject  to  inflammation  from  comparatively 
slight  causes. 

The  tooth,  hoAvever,  may  be  brought  to  its  proper  position, 
■without  incurring  the  risk 
of  injury,  by  accurately 
fitting  a  gold  ring  or  band, 
with  knobs  on  the  labial 
and  palatine  sides ;  to  each 
of  these  a  ligature  should 
be  attached.  Thus  fasten- 
ed to  the  ring,  each  end 
should  be  carried  back,  one 
on  either  side,  in  front  and 
behind  the  arch,  and  se- 
cured to  the  bicuspids  as 
represented  in  Fig.  53,  so 
as  to  act  constantly  upon  the  irregular  tooth.  The  ligatures 
should  be  renewed  from  day  to  day,  until  the  tooth  assumes  its 
proper  position.  Should  the  space  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  band,  the  method  practiced  by  Mr.  Tomes,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  54,  will  be  found  very  effective.  A  plate  is  fitted  to  the  inside 
of  the  arch,  and  a  band  carried  in  Fie.  54. 

front  and  soldered  to  projections 
from  the  plate,  which  pass  be- 
tween the  bicuspids.  On  each 
side  of  the  twisted  tooth  a  me- 
tallic dovetail  is  fastened  and 
pieces  of  compressed  wood  in- 
serted into  them.  The  swelling 
of  the  wood  gradually  turns  the 
tooth.  In  a  few  days  the  metal 
sockets  will  require  to  be  changed 

in  position,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  tooth  may  be  thus  brought 
nearly  or  quite  to  its  natural  place. 

If  the  space  permits,  these  two  methods  may  be  advantage- 
ously combined.  Use  the  plate  as  in  Fig.  54  with  the  inner 
dovetail ;  but  for  the  long  outside  band  substitute  the  band  (Fig. 
53)  around  the  tooth,  with  a  loop  on  the  median  side ;  from  this 
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pass  an  elastic  ligature  to  a  hook  soldered  on  the  plate.  The 
tooth  is  turned  on  its  axis  by  the  combined  pull  of  the  ligature 
and  thrust  of  the  Avood. 

Before  attempting  to  turn  the  deviating  organ,  it  should  be 
ascertained  if  the  aperture  between  the  adjoining  teeth  is  suffi- 
cient to  admit  of  the  operation.  If  not,  it  should  be  increased 
by  the  extraction  of  a  bicuspid  from  each  side  of  the  jaw,  and 
moving  the  teeth  in  front  of  them  backwards  until  sufficient 
room  is  obtained.  The  time  required  to  do  this  will  vary  from 
three  to  eight  or  ten  weeks,  depending  upon  the  number  of  teeth 
to  be  acted  on,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  A  sufficient  space 
may  sometimes  be  gained  by  pressing  outward  the  adjoining 
teeth  in  cases  where  they  fall  within  tl^  normal  curve  of  the 
arch.  This  may  be  done  by  the  expansion  of  wood  or  rubber, 
contained  in  metal  sockets  attached  to  the  plate,  behind  each 
tooth  to  be  moved. 

Narrowness  of  the  alveolar  border  is  a  frequent  cause  of  irre- 
gularity of  the  upper  incisors.  In  this  case,  the  centrals  usually 
project,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  are  in  front  and 
some  behind  the  arch,  producing  great  deformity.  ,To  remedy 
which,  the  second  bicuspids  should  be  removed,  unless  the  first 
molars  are  so  much  affected  by  caries  as  to  render  their  preser- 
vation doubtful.  In  this  case,  they  should  be  extracted,  in  place 
of  the  second  bicuspids.  If  the  bicuspids  and  first  molars  are 
sound,  and  the  decision  turns  upon  the  probable  relative  dura- 
bility of  the  teeth,  statistics  decide  very  positively  in  favor  of 

the  bicuspids,  especially  under  the  age 
'®"  ^^'  of  fifteen.     But  the  position  of  the 

first  molar  is  too  far  back  to  permit, 
in  all  cases,  the  full  benefit  of  the 
space  gained  by  its  extraction. 

The  following  case  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  means  employed  for  remedy- 
ing this  description  of  deformity.  The 
subject  was  a  young  lady  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Her  teeth  presented  the  ar- 
rangement as  seen  in  Fig.  55. 

The  second  molars  of  the    upper 
jaw  occupied  their  proper  position  in  the  alveolar  arch,  or,  in 
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Other  words,  thej  were  a  little  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
apart ;  the  first  molars  were  hardly  an  inch  apart,  and  the  first 
bicuspids  were  still  nearer  to  each  other.  The  cuspids,  except 
that  they  were  pushed  a  little  too  far  forward,  occupied,  very 
nearly,  their  proper  position.  The  right  central  and  left  lateral 
incisors  projected  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  lifting  and  other- 
wise annoying  and  disfiguring  the  upper  lip :  the  left  central 
was  thrown  behind  and  partly  between  the  right  central  and 
left  lateral,  while  the  right  lateral  occupied  a  position  in  a  line 
with  it. 

Without  going  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  method  adopted  for 
preparing  the  appliance  used,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  Fig. 
56.  This  represents  a  plaster  model 
of  the  teeth,  alveolar  border,  palatine 
arch,  and  the  apparatus  for  remedy- 
ing the  deformity.  The  second  bi- 
cuspids were  first  extracted,  then, 
by  means  of  ligatures  applied  to  the 
second  molars  and  first  bicuspids, 
and  made  fast  to  a  band  of  gold  pass- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  arch,  which 
were  renewed  every  day,  these  teeth  were  brought  out  to  their 
proper  position  in  eleven  weeks ;  this  done,  there  was  a  space 
of  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  betAveen  the  cuspids  and  first  bi- 
cuspids ;  this  was  filled  up,  by  bringing  back  the  cuspids  with  liga- 
tures. A  ligature  was  next  applied  to  the  right  lateral,  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  gold  band  in  front,  and  made  fast.  In  ten 
days  this  tooth  was  brought  to  its  proper  place.  A  ligature 
was  now  attached  to  a  knob  soldered  on  the  gold  plate  which 
had  been  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  teeth  and  palatine  arch  for 
this  purpose,  and  tied  tightly  in  front  of  the  projecting  right 
central  incisor.  In  about  three  weeks  this  was  brought  to  a 
position  alongside  the  lateral  incisor  of  the  same  side.  The  left 
central  was  then,  in  like  manner,  brought  forward,  and  the  left 
lateral  carried  backward  to  its  proper  place. 

After  the  deformity  was  corrected,  the  teeth  presented  the 
arrangement  represented  in  Fig.  57,  taken  from  a  plaster  model 
made  from  an  impression  of  the  regulated  teeth.     To  correct  the 

11 
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irregularity  in  this  case,  required,  in  all,  twenty-one  weeks.     If 
Fig.  57.  all  the  teeth  could  have  been  acted 

upon  at  the  same  time,  the  operation 
might  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
shorter  period.  It  was  found  necessary, 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  diseased 
action  in  the  gums,  occasioned  by  the 
apparatus,  to  remove  it  every  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  let  it  remain  off  each 
time  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  be 
proper  also,  to  observe,  that  every  time 
the  ligatures  were  removed,  it  was 
taken  from  the  mouth,  and  the  teeth  thoroughly  cleansed. 

For  moving  a  projecting  incisor  or  cuspid  backwards,  a  gold 
spiral  spring  was  formerly  employed.  It  was  found  to  be  more 
eflScient  than  a  ligature  of  silk,  inasmuch  as  it  kept  up  a  constant 
traction  upon  the  deviating  tooth.  But  it  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  annoyance  it  causes  the  patient.  A  ligature  of 
gum  elastic  is  far  preferable,  and  this  material  is  now  very  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  treatment  of  every  description  of  irregu- 
larity in  which  agencies  of  this  sort  are  required.  The  difficulty 
of  tying  india-rubber  ligatures  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  several 
sizes  of  delicate  elastic  tubing  (French  manufacture),  from  which 
sections  may  be  cut  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the  required 
length  and  power  of  the  ligature.  Each  strip  becomes  thus  an 
endless  band  which  may  be  readily  passed  from  one  tooth  to 
another  or  to  a  hook  on  the  plate. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  irregularity  of  the  upper  incisors  ; 
but  we  shall  only  notice  one,  which,  from  its  peculiar  character, 
is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  remedy.  It  is,  when  one  or 
more  of  these  teeth  are  placed  so  far  back  in  the  jaw,  that  the 
under  teeth  come  before  it  or  them  at  each  occlusion  of  the 
mouth. 

Of  this  kind,  Mr.  Fox  enumerates  four  varieties.  The  first 
is,  when  one  of  the  central  incisors  is  situated  so  far  back,  that 
the  lower  teeth  shut  over  it,  while  the  other  central  remains  in 
its  proper  place,  as  represented  in  Fig.  58,  which  is  copied  from 
his  work,  -as  are  also  those  which  follow. 

The  second  is,  when  both  of  the  centrals  have  come  out  behind 
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the  circle  of  the  other  teeth,  and  the  laterals  occupy  theh^  own 
proper  position,  as  represented  in  Fig.  59. 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  59. 


The  third  is,  when  the  lateral  incisors  are  thrown  so  far  back, 
that  the  under  teeth  shut  before  them,  while  the  centrals  are 
well  arranged,  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  60. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  61. 


\ 


The  fourth  is,  when  all  the  incisors  are  placed  so  far  behind 
the  arch  that  the  lower  teeth  shut  before  them,  as  in  Fig.  61. 

He  might  also  have  added  to  these  a  fifth  variety  ;  for  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  cuspids  of  the  upper  jaw  are  thrown 
so  far  back,  as  to  fall  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  teeth.  The 
author  has  met  with  several  such  cases. 

Two  things  are  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  kind  of  ir- 
regularity just  described :  first,  to  prevent  the  upper  and  lower 
teeth  from  coming  entirely  together,  by  placing  between  them 
some  hard  substance,  so  that  the' overlapping  incisors  may  not 
interfere  with  the  necessary  outward  movement.  The  second 
is,  the  application  of  some  fixture  that  will  exert  a  constant  and 
steady  pressure  upon  the  deviating  teeth,  until  they  pass  those 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this,  various  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed. Duval  recommends  the  application  of  a  grooved  or 
guttered  plate,  and  Catalan  has  invented  an  instrument,  based, 
we  believe,  upon  the  same  principle,  but  much  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose.     We  doubted  the  utility  of  the  inclined  plane  of 
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Catalan,  until  we  had  employed  it,  and  found  it  an  effectual  and 
speedy  method  of  moving  deviating  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
from  behind  the  dental  circle  to  their  proper  places.  It  acts 
with  great  force,  and  in  the  proper  manner  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object.  But  this  very  foi'ce,  and  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  it,  make  it  necessary  to  be  careful  in  its  use  espe- 
cially upon  partially  erupted  teeth.  The  fangs  of  such  teeth 
are  in  process  of  formation  and  of  course  highly  vitalized,  and 
are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  shock  of  repeatedly 
striking  upon  the  inclined  plane. 

The  accompanying  cuts,   copied  from   Catalan,   exhibit  the 

manner  in  which  his  inclined 
^^^-  ^^'  ^^      plane  is  constructed.     The 

one  here  represented,  is  ap- 
plied to  a  case  where  all  the 
upper  incisors  fall  behind 
the  lower  front  teeth.  Its 
construction  should  be  va- 
ried to  suit  the  peculiarity 
of  each  case.  If  but  one 
tooth  deviates,  only  one  in- 
clined planewill  be  required. 
The  apparatus  should  also 
be  so  adapted  and  secured 
to  the  teeth  as  to  occasion 
as  little  inconvenience  to 
the  patient  as  possible. 
The  circular  bar  or  plate 
of  gold,  running  round  in 
front  of  the  teeth,  should 
reach  from  the  first  molar  on  one  side  to  the  first  molar  on  the 
other,  and  the  plate,  extending  up  from  it,  should  cover  the 
grinding  surfaces  of  these  teeth  and  be  long  enough  to  cover 
their  lingual  faces  also,  as  the  whole  fixture  will  thereby  be 
rendered  firmer  and  more  secure. 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  for  the  correction  of  irregu- 
larity, the  author  has  been  in  the  habit  of  constructing  the  appa- 
ratus somewhat  differently.  With  a  brass  model  and  zinc  counter- 
model,  he  has  a  plate  of  gold  struck  up  over  all  the  teeth,  when 
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practicable,  as  far  back  as  the  first  or  second  molar,  completelv 
encasing  them  and  the  alveolar  ridge.  An  encasement  of  this 
sort  (Fig.  64),  possesses  greater  stability  than  can  be  obtained 
for  an  appliance  like  the  one  represented  in  Figs.  62  and  68. 

Fig.  64. 


In  Fig.  64,  is  seen  a 
representation  of  an  in- 
clined plane  for  bring- 
ing forward  a  central 
incisor,  which  had  come 
out  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  behind  the  cir- 
cle of  the  other  teeth. 
'  The  manner  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  instrument 
upon  the  deviating  tooth 
is  shown  in  Fig.  65. 

The  plan  proposed  by 
Delabarre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  66,  taken  from  his  treatise  on  se- 
cond dentition,  is  to  pass  silk  ligatures  (a)  around  the  teeth,  in 
such  a  way  that  a  properly  directed  and  steady  pressure  will 
be  exerted  on  such  of  the  teeth  as  are  situated  behind  the 
arch.  To  keep  the  jaws  from  coming  in  contact,  he  recommends 
the  application  of  a  metallic  grate  (6)  fitted  to  two  of  the  inferior 
molars. 

This  plan  possesses  the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  occasions  little 
or  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  It  will,  however,  some- 
times be  found  not  only  inefficient,  but  also  injurious  in  its  action 
upon  the  teeth  adjacent  to  those  to  be  brought  forward.  The 
force  on  the  irregular  teeth,  and  those  against  which  the  liga- 
tures act,  being  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions,  the  latter  will 
be  drawn  back,  while  the  former  are  brought  forward ;  thus  the 
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Fig.  67. 


Fig. 


means  used  for  the  correction  of  one  evil,  -will  sometimes  occa- 
sion another.  The  author  has  tried  it,  however,  in  some  cases, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.    Fox  recommends  a  gold  bar,  about  the  sixteenth  part 

of  an  inch  in  width  and  of  propor- 
tionate thickness,  bent  to  suit  the 
curvature  of  the  mouth,  and  fas- 
tened with  ligatures  to  the  tempo- 
rary molars  of  each  side.  It  is 
pierced  opposite  each  irregular 
tooth  with  two  holes.  The  teeth 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  are 
prevented  from  coming  entirely  together  by  means  of  thin  blocks 
of  ivory,  attached  to  each  end  of  the  bar  by  small  pieces  of 
gold,  and  resting  upon  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  temporary 
molars.  Fig.  67. 

After  the  instrument  has  been  thus  fastened  to  the  teeth, 

silk  ligatures  are  passed 
round  such  as  are  within 
the  arch,  and  through  the 
holes  opposite  them,  and 
then  tied  in  a  firm  knot, 
on  the  outside  of  the  bar. 
Fig.  68.      * 

The  ligatures  must  be 
renewed  every  three  or 
four  days,  until  the  teeth 
shall  have  come  forward  far  enough  to  strike  in  front  of  those 
that  formerly  shut  before  them,  and  until  they  shall  have  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
turning to  their  former  position.  As  soon  as  the  teeth  shut  per- 
pendicularly upon  each  other,  the  blocks  may  be  removed,  and 
the  bar  alone  retained. 

Since  1830,  many  practitioners,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  have  substituted  caps  of  gold  for  the  blocks  of 
ivoi-y  recommended  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  instead  of  simply  bending 
the  bar,  they  now  swage  it  between  metallic  casts,  so  that  all  its 
parts,  except  those  immediately  opposite  the  irregular  teeth, 
may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  dental  circle.     The  apparatus, 
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with  these  modifications,  is  more  comfortable,  and  less  liable  to 
move  upon  the  teeth. 

Mr.  Fox  directs,  that  the  blocks  of  ivory  be  placed  upon  the 
temporary  molars ;  but  the  caps  of  gold  now  substituted  are 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  bar,  and  are  often  used  after  the 
moulting  of  these  teeth;  they  are  then  placed  upon  the  first 
permanent  molars.  As  the  caps  prevent  the  teeth  from  coming 
together,  mastication,  during  the  time  they  are  worn,  is,  neces- 
sarily, performed  on  them.  They  should,  therefore,  be  placed 
upon  the  largest  and  strongest  teeth;  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  be  applied  to  the  molars. 

The  curved  bar  should  be  washed,  and  the  teeth  cleansed 
every  time  the  ligatures  are  renewed.  If  this  be  neglected,  the 
particles  of  food  that  collect  between  it  and  the  teeth  will  soon 
become  putrid  and  offensive,  constituting  a  source  of  disease  both 
to  the  gums  and  teeth.  Before  the  bar  is  applied,  it  should  be 
ascertained  whether  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the  deviating 
teeth,  and  if  there  is  not,  room  should  be  made  in  the  manner 
before  described. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  most  suitable  age 
for  the  correction  of  this  description  of  irregularity.  Mr.  Fox, 
it  would, seem,  preferred  the  period  immediately  previous  to  the 
shedding  of  the  temporary  molars, — probably  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year  after  birth.  Others  think,  that  the  forepart  of 
the  dental  arch  continues  to  expand  until  the  second  denture  is 
completed,  and  that  the  bicuspids  afford  a  better  support  for  the 
ends  of  the  bar  than  any  other  teeth,  and  are  content  to  wait 
until  the  fifteenth  or  even  sixteenth  year.  But,  though  the  arch 
does  sometimes  expand  a  little,  yet  even  when  the  expansion  oc- 
curs, it  is  generally  so  inconsiderable,  that  little  advantage  can 
be  derived  from  it.  Moreover,  the  arch,  instead  of  expanding, 
is  much  more  liable  to  contract  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  dental  circle,  either  by  the  extraction,  or  from  the  improper 
growth  of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth;  hence,  the  difficulty  is  apt 
to  be  increased  by  delay.  The  evil,  it  is  true,  may  be  remedied 
at  the  fifteenth,  seventeenth,  or  even  eighteenth  year;  but  it  is 
rarely  advisable  to  defer  it  to  so  late  a  period. 

The  most  that  is  required  in  the  treatment  of  irregularity  of 
the  lower  incisors,  is  to  remove  a  tooth,  and  to  apply  frequent 
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pressure  to  the  deviating  organs.  The  lower  incisors  are  less 
conspicuous  than  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  loss  of  one,  if 
the  others  are  well  arranged,  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  use  of  vulcanite  or  hardened  India  rubber  promises  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  correction  of  irregularities.  The  peculiar 
manipulations  it  requires  will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  this 
work ;  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  in  concluding  this  chapter, 
to  briefly  mention  the  properties  which  fit  it  for  this  important 
branch  of  dental  practice. 

It  admits  of  absolutely  perfect  adaptation  to  the  teeth.  If 
only  a  part  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  require  fitting,  a  wax  im- 
pression will  be  sufficiently  accurate.  But  if  the  gum  and  un- 
dercut surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  to  be  fitted,  a  plaster  impression 
is  necessary.  Professor  Austen's  method  of  taking  plaster  im- 
pressions in  gutta-percha  cups,  will  enable  a  skilful  operator  to 
take  an  accurate  impression  of  any  mouth,  however  irregularly 
the  teeth  may  be  arranged. 

A  closely  fitting  vulcanite  plate  can  be  worn  with  comfort; 
hence  the  patient  is  not  tempted  to  remove  it.  It  has  no  motion, 
hence  does  not  wear  the  teeth  or  irritate  the  gums.  Its  firmness 
of  adaptation  makes  it  an  excellent  "fixed  point,"  from  which 
to  make  pressure  or  traction  in  any  required  direction  upon  the 
irregular  teeth:  the  counter  pressure,  being  distributed  over  all 
the  regular  teeth,  is  not  felt.  When  it  is  necessary  to  cap  the 
molars,  a  layer  of  varying  thickness  should  be  carried  over  them 
all,  to  prevent  the  soreness  caused  by  mastication  upon  any  one 
tooth. 

Any  variety  of  appliance  may  be  used,  in  connection  with  the 
plate,  that  the  judgment  of  the  operator  suggests  as  best  adapted 
to  bring  about  the  required  change.  The  plastic  nature  of  the 
crude  material  permits  enlargement  or  extension  in  any  direc- 
tion, without  the  necessity  of  soldering,  as  in  metallic  plates,  and 
with  an  exactness  which  cannot  be  had  in  carving  ivory  blocks. 

Thus,  prominences  may  be  left  behind  teeth  which  are  to  be 
moved  outwards ;  in  which  may  be  made  dovetails  for  tihe  inser- 
tion of  compressed  wood ;  slits  or  holes  for  India  rubber,  which 
makes  more  rapid  pressure  than  the  wood ;  or  holes  for  the  inser- 
tion of  small  screws.  These  screws  may  feear  directly  against  the 
tooth,  and  be  turned  slightly  each  day  or  two.     Or  the  portion 
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of  the  plate  next  the  tooth  or  teeth  to  be  moved  may  be  sepa- 
rated with  a  delicate  saw  from  the  plate;  the  ends  of  the  screw 
or  screws  playing  into  this,  move  the  tooth  or  teeth  by  a  broad 
bearing,  which  will,  in  certain  cases,  be  better  than  the  point  of 
the  screw. 

Or  a  small  piece  of  vulcanized  rubber  may  be  taken ;  one  end 
fitting  against  a  molar  or  bicuspid,  and  into  the  other  end  a 
screw-thread  cut  to  receive  a  delicate  screw  ;  on  the  head  of  this 
screw  a  second  piece  of  rubber  may  be  fitted  against  the  tooth 
to  be  moved,  so  as  to  allow  the  screw  to  be  turned  without 
changing  its  position  on  the  tooth.  This  combination  forms  a 
miniature  jack-screw,  similar  to  those  recommended  some  years 
since  by  Dr.  Dwinelle,  and  will  often  be  found  useful.  It  may 
be  used  in  combination  with  the  rubber  plate  by  attaching  one 
end  to  the  plate  instead  of  resting  it  against  a  tooth. 

If  it  is  desired  to  move  a  tooth  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spring, 
this  can  be  made  of  vulcanite ;  one  end  of  it  fitted  tightly  into  a 
groove  cut  in  the  plate,  so  that  the  free  end  shall  bear  with  the 
requisite  force  against  the  tooth.  The  elastic  slip  or  spring  can 
readily  be  bent,  by  means  of  a  warm  burnisher,  so  as  to  press 
"with  greater  or  less  force,  as  the  case  may  demand.  Fig.  69, 
taken  from  Mr.  Tomes's  work, 
will  illustrate  one  variety  of  the 
application  of  springs;  in  this  case 
pressing  outward  and  laterally  the 
left  central  and  right  lateral  in- 
cisors. This  mode  of  making 
pressure  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful. It  acts  steadily,  is  under 
control,  and  does  not  need  re- 
newal so  often  as  the  wedges  of 
wood  or  rubber^ 

Where  ligatures  are  required, 
the  vulcanite  plate  affords  an  easy 
means  of  attaching  them  in  any  desired  position  ;  passing  them 
through  holes  and  tying ;  looping  them  over  projecting  knobs 
of  vulcanite,  or  over  small  metal  hooks  set  in  the  plate  ;  or 
stretching  them  through  slits  sawn  in  the  plate. 

If  a  band  is  to  be  carried  for  any  purpose  in  front  of  the  arch. 


Fig.  69. 
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it  may  be  connected  with  the  plate  on  the  inside  of  the  arch, 
through  any  spaces  occurring  bet^veen  the  bicuspids  or  molars  ; 
if  there  are  no  such  spaces,  or  if  they  are  to  be  closed  up  in  the 
process  of  regulation,  the  cap  which  is  often  required  to  pass 
over  the  molars  will  connect  the  two.  But  the  outside  band  is 
not  often  necessary.  The  inside  plate  is  less  awkward  to  the 
patient ;  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  required 
movement  can  be  obtained  from  it,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
inclined  plane  of  Catalan. 

The  case  described  on  page  152,  Fig.  55,  could  have  been 
advantageously  treated  by  the  use  of  a  vulcanite  plate  ;  the 
various  stages  progressing  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  impres- 
sion in  this  case  to  be  taken  in  plaster ;  the  plate  capping  the 
second  molars ;  first  molars  and  first  bicuspids  carried  outward 
by  wooden  or  elastic  wedges,  or  by  a  double  spring  of  vulcanite, 
fastened  to  the  plate  opposite  each  space  of  the  extracted  second 
bicuspids  ;  the  left  central  and  right  lateral  carried  out  by  wedges 
or  screws ;  the  right  central  and  left  lateral  brought  in  by  liga- 
tures looped  over  hooks  in  the  plate.  At  the  completion  of  the 
work  a  new  impression  to  be  taken,  and  the  plate  worn  until  the 
teeth  become  firmly  set,  passing  a  ligature  around  the  tAvo  out- 
standing teeth,  to  prevent  their  tendency  to  return  to  their  old 
positions  ;  the  plate  itself  would  keep  the  others  in  place. 

A  text-book  can  only  give  general  principles  and  illustrate 
them  by  a  few  examples  ;  for  the  varieties  of  irregularity  are 
almost  endless.  Their  successful  treatment  demands  a  correct 
knowledge  of  physiological  and  pathological  action  to  know  when 
and  where  to  act ;  a  skilful  hand  and  an  inventive  wit  to  know 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

In  conclusion,  to  sum  up  briefly, — do  not  interfere  where  by 
simple  extraction  the  case  will  correct  itself;  when  teeth  must 
be  moved,  do  it  decidedly,  to  avoid  tedious  delay,  but  take  care 
not  to  be  so  rapid  as  to  excite  inflammation ;  do  not  move  teeth 
with  deformed  or  defective  fangs  ;  do  not  sacrifice  sound  and 
regular  bicuspids,  to  bring  into  the  arch  teeth  which  will  require 
to  be  moved  through  a  great  space,  for  this  movement  materially 
impairs  their  durability;  lastly,  do  not  attempt  to  bring  teeth  to 
a  position  where  you  cannot  keep  them  until  firm  ossific  deposit 
makes  them  permanent  in  their  new  positions. 

I 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

DEFORMITY  FROM  EXCESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
TEETH  AND  ALVEOLAR  RIDGE  OF  LOWER  JAW. 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


When  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  form  a  larger  arch  than 
those  of  the  upper,  the  incisors  and  cuspids  of  the  former  shut 
in  front  of  those  of  the  latter, 
causing  the  chin  to  project,  and 
otherwise  impairing  the  symme- 
try of  the  face.  Figs.  70  and  71 
present  a  front  and  a  side  view  of 
this  deformity.  It  may  result 
from  a  want  of  correspondence  in 
the  development  of  the  teeth  and 
alveoli  of  the  two  maxill?e :  the 
upper  jaw  being  defective  in  size,  whilst  the  lower  jaw  is  natu- 
ral ;  or  the  former  being  natural,  the  latter  may  be  in  excess. 
It  may  also  arise  from  a 
simple  eversion  of  the 
lower  teeth  or  inversion 
of  the  upper. 


TKEATMENT. 

The  remedial  indica- 
tions of  the  deformity  in 
question  consist  in  di- 
minishing the  size  of 
the  dental  arch,  which 
is  always  a  tedious  and 

difficult  operation,  requiring  great  patience  and  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  and  much  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  dentist.  The  appliances  to  be  employed  have, 
of  necessity,  to  be  more  or  less  complicated,  requiring  the  most 
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perfect  accuracy  of  adaptation  and  neatness  of  execution  ;  they 
must  also  be  worn  for  a  long  time,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
are  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  extract  the  first  inferior  bicuspids.  Sufficient  room 
will  thus  be  obtained  for  the  contraction,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  in  the  dental  arch,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  An  accurate  impression  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  ridge 
should  be  taken  with  wax,  softened  in  warm  water,  and  from 
this  impression,  a  plaster  model  is  procured,  and  afterwards,  a 
metallic  model  and  counter-model,  in  the  manner  to  be  de- 
scribed in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

This  done,  a  gold  plate  of  the  ordinary  thickness  should  be 
swaged   to   fit  the  first  and  second   molars  (if  the  second  has 
p,  ^    „,  made  its  appearance,  and  if 

not,  the  second  bicuspid  and 
first  molar  on  each  side),  so 
as  completely  to  incase  these 
teeth.  If  these  caps  are  not 
thick  enough  to  prevent  the 
front  teeth  from  coming  to- 
gether, a  piece  of  gold  plate 
may  be  soldered  on  that  part 
of  each  which  covers  the 
grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  a 
small  gold  knob  is  soldered  to  the  inner  and  outer  front  corners 
of  both  caps,  and  to  each  of  these  a  ligature  of  silk  or  gum  elastic 
is  attached.  These  ligatures  are  to  be  brought  forward  and  tied 
tightly  around  the  cuspids.  When  thus  adjusted,  the  lower  arch 
will  present  the  appearance  exhibited  in  Fig.  72.  By  this  means 
the  cuspids  may,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  be  taken  back  to  the 
bicuspids.  If  in  their  progress  they  are  not  carried  towards  the 
inner  part  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  the  outer  ligatures  may  be  left 
off  after  a  few  days,  and  the  inner  ones  alone  employed  to  com- 
plete the  remainder  of  the  operation. 

After  the  positions  of  the  cuspids  have  been  thus  changed,  a 
circular  bar  of  gold  should  be  made,  extending  from  one  cap  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  pass  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the 
incisors,  and  be  soldered  to  the  inner  side  of  each  cap.  A  hole 
is  to  be  made  through  this  band  behind  each  of  the  incisors, 
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through  which  a  ligature  of  silk  may  be  passed  and  brought  for- 
ward and  tied  tightly  in  front  of  each  tooth.  These  ligatures 
should  be  renewed  every  day  until  the  teeth  are  carried  far 
enough  back  to  strike  on  the  inside  of  the  corresponding  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw. 

Fig.  73  represents  the  appearance  which  the  lower  jaw  pre- 
sents with  the  last-named  apparatus  upon  it,  and  will  better  con- 
vey an  idea  of  its  construe-  ^^^  ^^ 
tion,  the  manner  of  its  appli- 
cation, and  its  mode  of  action, 
than   any   description   which 
can  be  given. 

An  iippliance  of  this  sort 
may  be  made  to  act  with  great 
efficiency  in  remedying  the 
deformity  in  question ;  but,  in 
its  application,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  caps  be  fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy  to  the  teeth, 
and  they  should  be  removed  every  day  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
as  well  as  the  teeth  they  cover.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected, 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  which  collect  between  the  gold  caps 
and  teeth,  will  soon  become  acrid  and  corrode  the  latter. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  previous  chapter  upon  the  use  of 
the  vulcanite  are  applicable  here.  Such  a  plate,  for  this  class  of 
cases,  is  readily  made,  and  inflicts  no  injury  upon  teeth  or  gums. 
Elastic,  instead  of  silk  ligatures  might  be  used,  and  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  incisors  carried  on  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
cuspids. 


CHAPTER    FOURTEENTH. 

PKOTEUSION  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

This  deformity,  although  produced  by  a  different  cause  from 
the  one  last  described,  is  similar  to  it,  and  gives  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  an  unnatural  and  sometimes  disagreeable  ap- 
pearance. It  also  interferes  with  mastication,  and  often  with 
prehension  and  distinct  utterance.  It  wholly  changes  the  rela- 
tionship which  the  teeth  should  sustain  to  each  other  when  the 
mouth  is  closed.  The  cusps  or  protuberances  of  the  bicuspids 
and  molars  of  one  jaw,  instead  of  fitting  into  the  depressions  of 
the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  other,  often  strike  their  most 
prominent  points ;  at  other  times  the  outer  protuberances  of  the 
lower  molars  and  bicuspids,  instead  of  fitting  into  the  depres- 
sions of  the  same  class  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  shut  on  the 
outside  of  these  teeth.  The  trituration  of  aliments  is  conse- 
quently rendered  more  or  less  imperfect. 

This  protrusion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  result  of  a  "natural  partial  luxation."  In  fact,  its  causes 
are  by  no  means  clearly  understood.  It  is  often  hereditary,  and 
would  seem  to  be  caused  by  that  mysterious  agency  Avhich  im- 
presses peculiarities  of  growth  and  shape,  not  only  upon  the 
lower  maxilla,  but  upon  every  bone  in  the  body.  This  agency 
is  so  constant  and  overruling,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  find 
the  jaw  returning  to  its  position  after  the  discontinuance  of 
treatment ;  unless,  by  the  interlocking  of  the  cusps  of  the  upper 
teeth  and  the  overlapping  of  the  upper  incisors,  we  can  restrain 
the  tendency.  It  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  one 
which  results  from  excessive  development  of  the  teeth  and  alve- 
olar ridge,  and  requires,  as  before  stated,  an  entirely  different 
plan  of  treatment.  It  rarely  occurs  previously  to  second  den- 
tition. 

TREATMENT. 

The  plan  of  treatment  usually  adopted,  consists  in  fastening 
on  each  side  a  small  block  of  ivory  or  a  cap  of  vulcanite  on  one 
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of  the  lower  molars,  thick  enough  to  keep  the  front  teeth  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  when  the  jaws  are  closed.  Fox's 
bandage  must  now  be  applied.  This  is  buckled  as  tightly  as  the 
patient  can  bear  with  convenience,  pressing  the  chin  upward 
and  backward.  A  piece  of  tough  wood,  slightly  hollowed  so  as 
to  fit  the  arch  of  the  lower  teeth,  made  narrow  at  the  upper 
end,  is  introduced  between  the  teeth  several  times  a  day,  the 
concave  portion  resting  upon  the  outside  of  the  lower,  and 
against  the  inside  of  the  upper,  employing  at  each  time  as  much 
pressure  as  can  be  safely  applied.  By  continuing  this  operation 
from  day  to  day,  for  several  weeks,  the  natural  relationship  of 
the  jaws  will,  in  most  cases,  be  restored.* 

The  description  of  bandage  here  alluded  to,  and  the  manner 
of  its  application,  is  represented  pj^,  74 

in  Fig.  74.  When  the  protru- 
sion of  the  lower  jaw  is  accom- 
panied by  irregularity,  means 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
employed  for  remedying  it. 
The  earlier  the  treatment  is 
instituted,  the  more  easily  will 
the  deformity  be  overcome.  It 
may,  however,  be  successfully 
remedied  at  any  time  previously 
to  the  twentieth  year  of  age, 
and  sometimes  at  a  much  later 
period;  but  after  this  time  the  operation  becomes  more  difficult. 

In  cases  where  the  lower  front  teeth  close  over  the  upper, 
and  thus  cause  a  deformity  of  the  face,  it  is  important  to  discri- 
minate correctly  between  those  which  result  from  malformation, 
and  a  protrusion  of  the  jaw  occasioned  by  partial  luxation,  as 
the  remedial  indications  in  the  two  are  entirely  different.  Those 
which  would  prove  successful  in  the  one,  would  prove  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  other.  But,  fortunately,  deformity  arising  from  the 
last-mentioned  cause  is,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence; 
hence  the  dentist  is  seldom  called  upon  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
and  skill  in  its  treatment. 

*  An  interesting  article  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Gunnel],  on  the  treatment  of  deformities  of 
this  kind,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science. 


CHAPTER    FIFTEENTH. 

PECULIAEITIES  IN  THE  FORMATION  AND  GROWTH 
OF  THE  TEETH. 

In  the  development  and  growth  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  curious  and  interesting  anomalies  are  sometimes  observed, 
but  in  no  portion  of  it  are  they  more  frequent  in  their  occur- 
rence or  diversified  in  their  character  than  in  the  teeth.  But 
aberrations  in  the  formation  arid  growth  of  these  organs,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  teeth  of  second  dentition. 

Mr.  Fox  gives  a  drawing  of  a  tooth  very  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  S.  The  malformation  was  caused  by  an  obstructing 
temporary  tooth.  The  author  has  also  met  with  several  exam- 
ples of  teeth  similarly  deformed,  and  fr»m  like  causes. 

The  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  sometimes  have  four  and  even 
five  roots,  and  those  of  the  lower,  three,  and  occasionally  four. 
The  crowns  of  the  teeth,  also,  frequently  present  deviations  from 
the  natural  shape  equally  striking  and  remarkable. 

The  next  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  size,  and  in  this 
respect  the  teeth  are  very  variable.  Even  in  the  same  mouth, 
the  want  of  relative  proportion  between  the  different  classes  of 
teeth  is  sometimes  quite  conspicuous.  But  examples  of  this 
kind  are  not  very  frequent,  for  where  there  is  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  teeth  of  one  class,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  corresponding  change  in  that  of  the  other. 

Aberrations  of  this  character  are  probably  dependent  upon 
some  diathesis  of  tlie  general  system,  whereby  the  teeth,  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  formation,  are  supplied  with  an  exces- 
sive or  diminished  quantity  of  nutriment. 

Some  very  remarkable  deviations  have  been  known  to  take 
place  in  the  growth  of  the  teeth.  The  most  singular  case  on 
record,  is  that  narrated  by  Albinus:  "Two  teeth,"  says  he, 
"between  the  nose  and  the  orbits  of  the  eye,  one  on  the  right 
side  and  the  other  on  the  left,  were  inclosed  in  the  roots  of 
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those  processes  that  extend  from  the  maxillary  bones  to  the 
eminence  of  the  nose.  They  were  large,  remarkably  thick,  and 
so  very  like  the  canines,  that  they  seemed  to  be  these  teeth,  which 
had  not  before  appeared ;  but  the  canines  themselves  were  also 
present,  more  than  usually  small  and  short,  and  placed  in  their 
proper  sockets.  The  former,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  new 
canines,  which  had  not  penetrated  their  sockets,  because  they 
were  situated  where  these  same  teeth  are  usually  observed  to  be 
in  children.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  their  points 
were  directed  towards  the  eyes,  as  if  they  were  the  new  eye  teeth 
inverted.  And  they  were  also  so  formed,  that  they  were,  con- 
trary to  what  usually  happens,  convex  on  the  posterior,  and 
concave  on  the  anterior."*  A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  cha- 
racter is  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

The  following  case  is  in  the  words  of  Mr.  G.  Wait :  "  While 
I  was  prosecuting  my  anatomical  studies,  I  Avas  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  cuspid  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  it  was  short,  and 
appeared  as  if  the  body  of  the  tooth  was  in  the  jaw,  and  that  it 
was  the  tip  of  the  root  that  presented  itself.  Upon  further  ex- 
amination, I  found  this  verified ;  and  after  the  cranium  and 
lower  jaw  were  properly  macerated  and  cleansed,  I  found  one  of 
the  lower  bicuspids  in  the  same  position." 

The  author  can  readily  imagine  that  a  cuspid  of  the  upper 
jaw  might,  while  in  a  rudimentary  state,  by  some  false  or  un- 
natural attachment  of  the  dental  sac,  be  so  altered  in  its  position, 
as  to  pass  up,  in  its  growth,  between  the  nose  and  orbit.  But 
that  the  crown,  after  having  been  thus  turned  round  in  the 
socket,  should  remain  stationary,  while  the  fang  passed  down 
and  appeared  outside  of  the  gum,  is  a  most  extraordinary  and 
remarkable  anomalism.  In  the  former  instance,  the  tooth  might 
still  continue  to  derive  the  nutriment  necessary  for  its  vitality 
from  the  dental  vessels ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  could  not  be 

*  "  Dentes  duo  inter  nasum  et  orbes  oculorum,  dexter  sinisterque,  inclusi  in  radi- 
cibus  processuum  quibus  ossa  maxillaria  ad  eminentem  nasuin  pertinent.  Longi  sunt, 
crassitudinis  insignis.  Similes  maxime  caninis,  ut  videri  possint  illi  ipsi  esse,  non 
nati.  At  aderant  prifiterea  eanini  prwter  eonsuetudinem  parvi,  et  breves,  suis  infixi 
alveolis.  Itaque  videantur  esse  eanini  novi  qui  non  eruperint,  uptote  ibi  loci  eollo- 
cati,  ubi  sunt  novi  illi  in  infantibus.  Sed  quod  miremur,  sursum  divecti,  tanquam 
si  sint  eanini  novi  inversi.  Et  ii  quoque  formati  sunt  ut,  contra  quam  alii,  a  poste- 
riore  parte  gibbi,  ab  anteriore  sinuati  sint,"  &g. — Academ.  Anastat.  liber  1,  p.  54. 
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SO  nourished  without  difficulty,  because  the  apex  of  the  root,  the 
place  where  the  vessels  and  nerves  enter,  was  entirely  outside 
of  the  gum. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  several  cases  of  deviation  in  the 
growth  of  the  teeth,  that  have  come  under  the  author's  observa- 
tion. In  1840,  he  was  requested  to  extract  a  tooth  for  a  lady  of 
Baltimore,  under  the  following  circumstances.  She  had,  for  a 
time,  experienced  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  her  upper  jaw,  and 
supposed  it  to  originate  from  the  second  molar  of  the  right  side, 
but  which  was  perfectly  sound.  Meanwhile  her  general  health 
became  impaired,  and  her  attending  physician,  thinking  that  the 
local  irritation  might  have  contributed  to  her  debility,  advised 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  On  removing  it,  the  cause  of  the 
pain  at  once  became  apparent.  The  dens  sapieritiae,  which  had 
not  hitherto  appeared,  was  discovered  with  its  fangs  extending 
back  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  while  its 
grinding  surface  had  been  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  crown  and  neck  of  the  tooth  just  extracted.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  wisdom  tooth,  the  pain  ceased. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1849,  a  youth  aged  sixteen, 
applied  to  the  author  to  extract  a  right  superior  bicuspid,  which, 
he  said,  was  ulcerated  at  the  root.  On  examining  his  mouth,  he 
discovered  only  one  bicuspid,  but  above  and  between  the  root  of 
this  and  that  of  the  first  molar,  he  observed  a  small  fistulous 
opening.  On  introducing  a  small  probe,  it  immediately  came  in 
contact  with  the  crown  of  a  tooth  looking  towards  the  malar 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  which,  on  extraction,  proved 
to  be  the  second  bicuspid. 

The  author  has  in  his  possession  several  molar  and  bicuspid 
teeth,  which  have  small  nodes  upon  their  necks,  covered  with 
enamel ;  and  there  is  a  jaw  in  the  Museum  of  the  Baltimore 
Dental  College,  which  has  five  teeth  presenting  this  anomaly. 

The  author  has  two  teeth  in  his  possession,  of  most  singular 
shape,  presented  to  him  by  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  John  Harris. 
They  were  extracted  in  July,  1822,  from  the  right  side  of  the 
upper  jaw  of  a  young  gentleman,  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  the 
name  of  Crawford.  They  occupied  the  place  of  the  first  and 
second  bicuspids,  and  their  crowns  are  almost  wholly  imbedded 
in  lamellated  dentine,  that  should  have  constituted  their  roots, 
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but  which  are  entirely  wanting.  Judging  from  their  appearance, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  their  sacs  failing  to  con- 
tract, they  remained  stationary  in  their  sockets,  and  as  the  base 
of  the  pulps  elongated,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of 
the  alveoli  and  were  caused  to  bulge  out  and  to  be  reflected  upon 
their  crowns,  to  the  enamel  of  which,  nearly  to  their  grinding 
surfaces,  they  are  perfectly  united.  For  some  time  previously 
to  the  extraction  of  these  teeth,  they  had  been  productive  of 
considerable  irritation  and  pain  in  the  gums  and  jaw,  and  it  was 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  which  their  presence  induced,  that 
they  were  removed. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author  has  seen  a  still  more  remarkable  deviation  in  the  growth 
of  a  tooth.  It  is  in  the  upper  jaw  of  an  adult  skull  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College.  The  natural  teeth 
are  all  Avell  formed,  and  regularly  arranged  in  the  alveolar 
border,  but  between  the  extremities  of  the  roots  of  the  superior 
central  incisors,  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  there  is  a  super- 
numerary tooth,  the  crown  of  which  looks  upward  toward  the 
crest  of  the  nasal  plates  of  the  two  bones.  The  whole  tooth  is 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  the  apex  of  the  crown  is  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavities.  There  is  also  in  the 
museum  of  this  institution  a  central  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw, 
with  the  root  bent  upon,  and  in  contact  with,  the  labial  surface 
of  the  crown.* 

*  This  tooth  was  presented  to  the  author  by  Dr.  Williams,  dentist,  of  Alexandria, 
Va. 
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OSSEOUS  UNION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Inclosed  as  each  tooth  is,  in  a  distinct  sac,  and  separated  on 
either  side  by  a  bony  partition,  from  the  adjoining  teeth,  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  formation  of  the  enamel,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  "osseous  union  could  take  place  between  two  of 
these  organs,  and,  we  confess,  that  until  we  actually  witnessed 
an  example  of  it,  which  we  did  for  the  first  time  in  1836,  we 
were  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 

During  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  April,  of  the 
above-mentioned  year,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two 
cases.  One  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  the  central 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  palatine  surface  of  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  one  broad  tooth,  while  anteriorly,  they  had 
the  semblance  of  two  teeth ;  the  other  case  consisted  in  the  union 
of  the  right  central  and  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw. 

A  professional  friend  in  Virginia  informed  the  author,  in  a 
conversation  some  years  since,  that  he  had  met  with  a  case  of 
osseous  union  between  a  second  bicuspid  and  first  molar  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  was  so  palpable,  that  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Fox  has  given  the  drawings  of  four  cases,  the  originals 
of  which,  as  Mr.  Bell  tells  us,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museum 
of  Guy's  Hospital.  Mr.  B.  also  informs  us,  that  he  has  seen 
four  other  examples. 

Dr.  Koecker  is  skeptical  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  osse- 
ous union  of  the  teeth,  and  attributes  to  those  who  assert  that 
they  have  met  with  cases  of  it,  "  a  weak  credulity,  a  love  of  the 
marvellous,  or  a  desire  to  impose  upon  the  world." 

Cases  of  this  sort,  it  is  true,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  a 
connection  of  the  fangs  of  two  teeth,  by  an  intervening  portion 
of  the  alveolus,  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  osseous  union  of  the 
roots  themselves.     A  few  years  since,  in  extracting  a  second 
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molar  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  author  brought  the  dens  sapientiae 
along  with  it.  At  first  he  thought  there  was  osseous  union  of 
the  roots,  but  upon  close  examination,  found  a  very  thin  por- 
tion of  the  alveolar  wall  between,  to  which  their  roots  were 
firmly  attached.  Such  a  case  as  this  would,  in  many  instances, 
be  set  down  as  an  example  of  osseous  union. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  a  lusus  naturce  of  this  kind,  by  sup- 
posing a  previous  union  of  the  pulps  of  the  tw^o  teeth.  But  from 
the  order  in  which  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  is  efi"ected,  some 
classes  appearing  long  before  others,  it  would,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, seem  that  it  could  only  occur  between  the  central  incisors. 
It  is  not,  however,  thus  limited  :  the  central  and  lateral  incisors, 
the  bicuspids,  and  the  molars,  are  sometimes  united. 

An  osseous  union  of  the  teeth  is,  fortunately,  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  w'ould  be  productive  of  inany 
accidents  in  the  extraction  of  teeth.  Apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, it  can  be  of  but  little  importance,  either  to  the  practitioner 
or  to  the  physiologist. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  several 
cases  of  osseous  union  of  the  teeth  have  fallen  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  author,  and  he  now  has  several  specimens  in  his 
anatomical  collection.  He  has  five  examples  of  osseous  union 
of  the  temporary  teeth.* 

The  author  has  more  recently  met  with  several  other  examples 
of  osseous  union  of  temporary  teeth. 

*  For  the  specimens  above  alluded  to,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Cassell,  Mr. 
Townsend,  and  Dr.  Dwinelle. 


CHAPTER    SEVENTEENTH. 

SUPEENUMEEARY  TEETH. 

The  development  of  supernumerary  teeth  is  usually  confined 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  more  frequently  to  the 
upper  than  to  the  lower  jaw.  They  sometimes,  however,  appear 
as  far  back  as  the  dentes  sapientise,  and  Hudson  says,  he  has 
seen  them  behind  these  teeth.  "We  have  now  in  our  anatomical 
collection,  two  supernumerary  teeth  that  were  extracted,  one 
from  behind,  and  the  other  at  the  side,  of  one  of  the  upper  wis- 
dom teeth.* 

The  crowns  of  supernumerary  teeth  which  appear  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  mouth,  are  usually  of  a  conical  shape,  and  for 
the  most  part,  situated  between  the  central  incisors;  they  usu- 
ally have  short,  knotty  roots ;  sometimes,  however,  they  bear  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  other  teeth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  We  once  saw  two  lateral  in- 
cisors in  the  lower  jaw,  both  of  which  were  so  well  arranged  and 
perfectly  formed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  supernumerary.  Mr.  Bell 
mentions  a  case,  in  which  there  were  five  lower  incisors,  all  of 
which  were  well  formed  and  regularly  arranged.  The  author 
has  met  with  several  examples  in  which  supernumerary  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw  so  closely  resembled  the  natural  incisors,  that  no 
difi"erence  could  be  discerned  between  them.  He  has  also  seen 
examples  of  three  lateral  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  which  was  the  supernumerary. 

Supernumerary  cuspids  rarely  if  ever  occur,  but  supernume- 
rary bicuspids  are  occasionally  met  with.  Delabarre  says  he 
has  seen  them,  and  we  have  met  with  three  examples  of  the 
sort ;  in  each  of  these  instances  the  teeth  were  very  small,  not 
being  more  than  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  natural  bicuspids, 
with  oval  crowns,  and  placed  partly  on  the  outside  of  the  circle, 

*  These  teeth  were  removed  by  Dr.  Chewning,  dentist,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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and  partly  between  the  bicuspids.  We  extracted  one  of  them, 
and  have  it  still  in  our  possession.  Its  root  is  short,  round,  and 
nearly  as  thick  at  its  extremity  as  it  is  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

The  supernumerary  teeth  that  appear  further  back  than  the 
bicuspids,  though  much  smaller,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  dentes  sapientiae. 

Supernumerary  teeth,  although  generally  imperfect  in  their 
formation,  are  less  liable  than  other  teeth  to  decay.  This  may 
be  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  harder,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  so  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce the  disease. 

Although  the  occurrence  of  supernumerary  teeth  rarely  dis- 
turbs the  arrangement  of  the  others,  their  presence  is  sometimes 
productive  of  the  worst  kind  of  irregularity;  and  even  when 
they  do  not  have  this  effect,  they  impair  the  beauty  of  the 
mouth,  and,  for  this  reason,  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as  their 
crowns  have  completely  emerged  from  the  gums. 

To  the  practitioner  of  dental  surgery,  the  occurrence  of  super- 
numerary teeth  is  interesting,  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
beauty  of  the  mouth  and  the  relationship  which  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  sustain  to  those  of  the  lower;  but  to  the  physiologist, 
it  involves  the  question,  what  determines  their  development  ? 
In  propounding  this  interrogatory,  however,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  enter  upon  its  discussion  in  this  place,  as  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  design  of  the  present  treatise. 


CHAPTER    EIGHTEENTH. 

THIED  DENTITION. 

That  nature  sometimes  makes  an  effort  to  produce  a  third  set 
of  teeth,  is  a  fact  which,  however  much  it  may  be  disputed,  is 
now  so  well  established,  that  no  room  is  left  for  cavil  or  doubt. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  are  taken  from  "  Good's 
Study  of  Medicine." 

"  We  sometimes,  though  rarely,  meet  with  playful  attempts 
on  the  part  of  nature,  to  reproduce  teeth  at  a  very  late  period  of 
life,  and  after  the  permanent  teeth  have  been  lost  by  accident, 
or  by  natural  decay. 

"  This  most  commonly  takes  place  between  the  sixty-third  and 
eighty-first  year,  or  the  interval  which  fills  up  the  two  grand 
climacteric  years  of  the  Greek  physiologist;  at  which  period 
the  constitution  appears  occasionally  to  make  an  effort  to  repair 
other  defects  than  lost  teeth 

"For  the  most  part,  the  teeth,  in  this  case,  shoot  forth  irregu- 
larly, few  in  number,  and  without  proper  fangs,  and,  even  where 
fangs  are  produced,  without  a  renewal  of  sockets.  Hence,  they 
are  often  loose,  and  frequently  more  injurious  than  useful,  by 
interfering  with  the  uniform  line  of  indurated  and  callous  gums, 
which,  for  many  years  perhaps,  had  been  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  teeth.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Bisset, 
of  Knayton,  in  which  the  patient,  a  female  in  her  ninety-eighth 
year,  cut  twelve  molar  teeth,  mostly  in  the  lower  jaw,  four  of 
which  were  thrown  out  soon  afterwards,  while  the  rest,  at  the 
time  of  examination,  were  found  more  or  less  loose. 

"In  one  instance,  though  not  in  more  than  one,  Mr.  Hunter 
witnessed  the  reproduction  of  a  complete  set  in  both  jaws  appa- 
rently with  a  renewal  of  their  sockets.  'From  which  circum- 
stance,' says  he,  '  and  another  which  sometimes  happens  to  women 
at  this  age,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  some  effort  in  nature  to 
renew  the  body  at  that  time.' 
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"  The  author  of  this  work  once  attended  a  lady  in  the  country, 
who  cut  several  straggling  teeth  at  the  age  of  seventy-four ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recovered  such  an  acuteness  of  vision,  as  to 
throw  away  her  spectacles,  which  she  had  made  use  of  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  to  be  able  to  read  with  ease  the  smallest 
print  of  the  newspapers.  In  another  case,  that  occurred  to  him, 
a  lady  of  seventy-six,  mother  to  the  late  Henry  Hughes  Eryn. 
printer  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  cut  two  mo- 
lars, and  at  the  same  time  completely  recovered  her  hearing, 
after  having  for  some  years  been  so  deaf  as  to  be  obliged  to  feel 
the  clapper  of  a  small  hand-bell,  which  was  always  kept  by  her, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  rung  or  not. 

"  The  German  Ephemerides  contain  numerous  examples  of 
the  same  kind ;  in  some  of  which,  teeth  were  produced  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety,  a  hundred,  and  even  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  One  of  the  most  singular  instances  on  record  is 
that  given  by  Dr.  Slade,  which  occurred  to  his  father ;  who,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  reproduced  an  incisor,  lost  twenty-five 
years  before,  so  that,  at  eighty,  he  had  hereby  a  perfect  row  of 
teeth  in  both  jaws.  At  eighty-two,  they  all  dropped  out  succes- 
sively ;  two  years  afterwards,  they  were  all  successively  re- 
newed, so  that  at  eighty-five,  he  had  once  more  an  entire  set. 
His  hair,  at  the  same  time,  changed  from  a  white  to  a  dark  hue ; 
and  his  constitution  seemed,  in  some  degree,  more  healthy  and 
vigorous.     He  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred. 

"  Sometimes  these  teeth  are  produced  with  wonderful  rapidity ; 
but  in  such  cases,  with  very  great  pain,  from  the  callosity  of  the 
gums,  through  which  they  have  to  force  themselves.  The  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Commentaries  supply  us  with  an  instance  of  this 
kind.  The  individual  was  in  his  sixty-first  year,  and  altogether 
toothless.  At  this  time,  his  gums  and  jaw-bones  became  pain- 
ful, and  the  pain  was  at  length  excruciating.  But,  within  the 
space  of  twenty-one  days  from  its  commencement,  both  jaws 
were  furnished  with  a  new  set  of  teeth,  complete  in  number." 

A  late  physician  of  Baltimore  informed  the  author  in  1838, 
that  an  example  of  third  dentition  had  come  under  his  own  ob- 
servation. The  subject,  a  female,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  assured 
him,  erupted  an  entire  set  in  each  jaw. 
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The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  professional  friend,* 
describes  another  very  interesting  case. 

"  I  have  just  seen  a  case  of  third  dentition.  The  subject  of 
this  'playful  freak  of  nature,'  as  Dr.  Good  styles  it,  is  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coleman's  Mill,  Caroline 
County,  Virginia.  He  is  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and, 
as  he  playfully  remarked,  '  is  just  cutting  his  teeth.'  There  are 
eleven  out,  five  in  the  upper,  and  six  in  the  lower  jaw.  Those 
in  the  upper  jaw  are  two  central  incisors,  one  lateral  and  two 
bicuspids,  on  the  right  side.  Those  in  the  lower  are  the  four 
incisors,  one  cuspid  and  one  molar.  Their  appearance  is  that 
of  bone,  extremely  rough,  without  any  coating  or  enamel,  and 
of  a  dingy  brown  color." 

Two  cases  somewhat  like  the  foregoing,  have  come  under  the 
author's  observation.  The  subject  of  the  first  was  a  shoemaker, 
Mr.  M.,  of  Baltimore,  who  erupted  a  lateral  incisor  and  cuspid 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  Two  years  before  this  time,  he  had  been 
badly  salivated,  and,  in  consequence,  lost  four  upper  incisors 
and  one  cuspid.  The  alveoli  of  these  teeth  exfoliated,  and,  at 
the  time  he  first  saw  him,  were  entirely  detached  from  the  jaw 
and  barely  retained  in  the  mouth  by  their  adhesion  to  the  gums. 
On  removing  them,  he  found  two  white  bony  protuberances, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  crowns  of  an  incisor 
and  cuspid.  They  were  perfectly  formed,  and  though  much 
shorter  than  the  other  teeth,  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  1845, 
have  remained  quite  firm  in  the  jaw. 

The  subject  of  the  other  case  was  a  lady,  residing  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia,  who  erupted  four  right  central  incisors  of 
the  upper  jaw  successively.  One  of  her  temporary  teeth,  in  the 
first  instance,  had  been  permitted  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  permanent  central  incisor,  in  consequence,  came 
out  in  front  of  the  dental  arch.  To  remedy  this  deformity,  the 
deciduous  incisor  was,  after  some  delay,  removed ;  and,  about 
two  years  after,  the  permanent  tooth,  not  having  fallen  back  into 
its  proper  place,  was  also  extracted.  Another  two  years  having 
elapsed,  another  tooth  came  out  in  the  same  place  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  for  similar  reasons,  was  also  removed.  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  a  fourth  incisor 
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made  its  appearance  in  the  same  place,  two  years  and  a  half 
after  the  extraction  of  the  first  permanent  tooth.  When  it  had 
been  out  ^about  eighteen  months,  the  author  was  called  in  by  the 
lady,  who  wished  him,  if  possible,  to  adjust  it.  Finding  that  it 
could  not  be  brought  within  the  dental  circle,  he  advised  her  to 
have  it  extracted,  and  an  artificial  tooth  placed  in  the  proper 
place  in  the  arch. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,  the  history  of  a  case  of  four  succes- 
sive dentitions  of  the  upper  central  incisors  is  given.* 

It  is  said  that  the  efforts  made  by  nature,  for  the  production 
of  a  third  complete  set  of  teeth,  are  so  great,  that  they  exhaust 
the  remaining  energies  of  the  system ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  generally  soon  followed  by 
death. 

The  author  is  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  explain  the  manner  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  teeth 
of  third  dentition.  The  rudiments  of  the  teeth  of  first  and  se- 
cond dentition  originate  from  mucous  membrane,  while  those  of 
third  dentition  would  seem  to  be  the  product  of  the  periosteal 
tissue  or  bone. 

In  obedience  to  what  law  of  developmental  anatomy  are  the 
teeth  of  third  dentition  formed  ?  Certainly  not  to  any  one  pri- 
mitively impressed  upon  the  animal  economy,  as  they  have  never 
been  known  to  appear  while  the  teeth  of  second  dentition  remain 
in  the  jaws.  If  the  establishment  of  the  law  which  governs  the 
development  of  a  part,  depends  upon  a  certain  condition  of  other 
contiguous  parts,  it  is  possible  that  the  following  may  be  a  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  third  dentition.  Certain 
parts,  in  certain  states  or  conditions,  and  in  particular  locations, 
perform  functions  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  other  words,  the 
condition  and  location  of  a  part  determines  the  function  or  func- 
tions it  performs.  For  example,  when  the  mucous  membrane 
along  the  course  of  the  alveolar  border  begins  to  assume  a  dupli- 
cated or  grooved  condition,  which  it  does  at  about  the  sixth  week 
of  intra-uterine  existence,  dental  papillae  shoot  up  from  it ;  and 
when,  by  a  similar  duplication  of  this  same  tissue,  behind  the 
sacs  of  the  temporary  teeth,  forming  what  Mr.  Goodsir  styles 
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"cavities  of  reserve,"  the  papillae  of  the  permanent  teeth,  one 
from  the  bottom  or  distal  extremity  of  each  duplication,  begins 
to  be  developed.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  this  particular  state 
or  condition  of  this  tissue,  and  in  these  particular  locations,  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  development  of  teeth  germs.  This 
arrangement  or  condition  of  mucous  membrane,  in  these  particu- 
lar locations,  which  always  results  from  the  development  of  the 
foetus,  may  be  sometimes  produced  by  accidental  causes,  after  all 
the  organs  of  the  body  have  attained  their  full  size,  or  at  any 
time  during  life ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  new  tooth  papilla  should  be  formed.  Proceed- 
ing still  farther,  the  development  of  a  dental  papilla  is  the  sig- 
nal for  the  production  of  a  dental  follicle,  which  ultimately 
becomes  a  sac,  and  then  an  organ  to  supply  the  tooth,  now  con- 
siderably advanced  in  the  process  of  formation,  with  a  covering 
of  enamel.  But  as  the  maxillary  bone  has  previously  attained 
its  full  size,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  alveoli  are  formed 
for  these  accidental  productions,  and,  consequently,  they  seldom 
have  roots,  or  if  they  do,  they  are  very  short  and  blunt.  They 
are  usually  connected  with  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  border  ; 
and  this  union  is  sometimes  so  close  and  intimate,  that  very  con- 
siderable force  is  necessary  for  their  removal,  or  at  least,  so  far 
as  our  own  observations  go  upon  the  subject,  and  we  have  had 
occasion  to  extract  several  in  the  course  of  our  practice.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  they  become  loose  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  and  drop  out. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  such  accidental  duplications  of 
the  mucous  membrane  formed  ?  This  is  a  question,  we  admit, 
which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  answer  satisfactorily,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  at  all  improbable,  that  they  sometimes  occur  during  the 
curative  process  that  follows  the.  removal  of  one  or  more  teeth. 
The  granulated  walls  of  the  gums  surrounding  an  alveolus  from 
which  a  tooth  has  been  extracted,  may  become  covered  with  this 
tissue  before  the  socket  is  filled  with  a  deposit  of  new  bone,  or, 
it  may  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  duplicated  membrane  near  the 
bone  ;  and  whenever  such  arrangement  or  condition  of  this  tis- 
sue takes  place,  upon  the  alveolar  border  (and  that  it  may, 
occasionally,  we  think  there  can  be  no  question),  it  is  probable 
that  a  new  tooth  papilla  is  produced,  which,  in  the  progress  of 
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its  development,  induces  the  formation  of  the  various  appendages 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  perfect  tooth. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  is  the  only  way  that  these 
fortuitous  productions  can  be  accounted  for  in  accordance  with 
true  physiological  principles.  It  seems  impossible  to  explain 
the  manner  of  their  formation  in  any  other  way.  All  must 
admit  that  the  presence  of  mucous  membrane  is  necessary,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  way  by  which  its  presence 
beneath  the  general  surface  of  the  gums  can  be  accounted  for  ; 
but  if  we  admit  this  explanation  to  be  correct,  the  question  is 
at  once  solved.  We  believe  it  is  also  owing  to  the  accidental 
occurrence  of  a  certain  arrangement  or  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
consisting,  most  likely,  in  the  formation  of  "cavities  of  reserve" 
more  than  are  called  for  by  the  teeth  of  this  dentition,  that  the 
development  of  supernumerary  teeth  takes  place. 

The  operations  of  nature,  it  is  true,  are  so  secretly  carried  on, 
that  we  cannot  see  the  precise  modus  operandi  by  which  they  are 
effected  ;  yet  in  the  development  of  the  various  organs  and  struc- 
tures of  the  body,  we  may  see  them  at  the  various  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  note  what  precedes  their  arrival  at  these  various 
stages  in  the  progress  of  their  formation,  and  upon  which  their 
accretion  would  seem  to  be  dependent.  The  periods  for  the 
arrival  of  these  stages  of  development,  though  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, occur  for  the  most  part,  in  normal  conditions  of  the  body,  at 
certain  fixed  epochs.  Thus,  the  papilla  of  the  first  temporary 
molar  may  usually  be  seen  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  weeks 
of  intra-uterine  existence,  but  previously  to  this  time  a  slight 
groove  or  depression  is  observable  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  part  from  whence  it  has  its  origin.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  papillae  of  all  the  other  teeth,  though  the  time  for 
the  commencement  of  their  formation  occurs  at  later  periods. 
The  peculiar  change  which  takes  place  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  mucous  tissue  here,  as  well  as  the  periods  at  which  they 
occur,  are  doubtless  determined  by  certain  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  other  parts,  and  these,  very  likely,  may  determine  the 
established  number  of  teeth  in  both  dentitions. 

If  the  foregoing  views  which  we  have  advanced  be  correct, 
these  fortuitous  productions  are  not  the  result  of  a  mere  freak 
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of  nature,  as  they  are  sometimes  facetiously  styled.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  an  established  law  of  the  economy ; 
and  although,  after  the  completion  of  the  teeth  of  second  den- 
tition, its  course  is  suspended,  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  ar- 
rangement or  condition  of  the  mucous  tissue  in  the  parts  in 
question,  will  again  put  it  in  operation. 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 

GENEEAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  human  body  to  morbid  impressions 
differs  in  different  individuals.  In  some,  its  functional  opera- 
tions are  liable  to  derangement  from  the  most  trifling  causes  ;  in 
others,  they  are  less  easily  disturbed.  Nor  do  the  same  causes 
always  produce  the  same  results.  Their  effects  are  determined 
by  the  tendency  of  the  organism  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
part  on  which  they  act ;  both  with  regard  to  constitutional  and 
local  diseases,  this  is  true  of  the  organism  generally  and  of  all 
its  parts  separately  considered,  but  of  none  more  than  the  teeth, 
gums  and  alveolar  processes.  The  teeth  of  some  persons  are 
so  susceptible  to  the  action  of  corrosive  agents,  as  to  become 
involved  in  general  and  rapid  decay,  as  soon  as  they  emerge 
from  the  gums  ;  while  those  of  others,  though  exposed  to  the 
same  causes,  remain  unaffected  through  life.  A  similar  differ- 
ence of  susceptibility  also  exists  in  the  parts  within  which  these 
organs  are  contained. 

With  the  teeth,  these  differences  of  susceptibility  to  morbid 
impressions,  are  implanted  in  them  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  are  the  result  of  the  different  degrees  of  perfection  in 
which  this  process  is  accomplished.  In  proportion  as  these 
organs  are  perfect,  is  their  capability  of  resisting  the  action  of 
destructive  agents  increased,  and  as  they  are  otherwise,  it  is 
diminished.  This  is  true  of  every  part  of  the  body  ;  but  as  the 
teeth  are  formed,  so  they  continue  through  life,  if  not  impaired 
by  disease,  except  that  they  gradually  acquire  a  very  slight  in- 
crease of  density,  whereby  their  liability  to  caries  is  corre4>ond- 
ingly  lessened. 
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Not  SO,  however,  with  the  other  parts  ot  the  body.  They  may 
be  innately  delicate,  or  imperfectly  developed,  and  afterwards 
become  firm  and  strong,  or  be  at  first  healthy  and  well  formed, 
and  subsequently  become  impaired ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
undergo  these  changes,  is  their  susceptibility  to  disease  increased 
or  diminished.  But  the  teeth  are  not  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  either  physical  or  vital,  that  regulate  the  operations  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy.  Not  only  the  manner 
of  their  formation,  but  their  diseases,  also,  are  different.  The 
other  tissues  of  the  body,  not  excepting  the  osseous,  are  en- 
dowed with  recuperative  powers,  whereby  an  injury  is  repaired 
by  their  own  inherent  energies,  but  the  teeth  do  not  possess 
such  attributes. 

Assuming  these  propositions  to  be  true — and  that  they  are,  es- 
pecially those  with  regard  to  the  teeth,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show — it  becomes  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  dis- 
cover the  signs  by  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  human  organ- 
ism to  disease  may  be  determined.  But  to  do  this,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  teeth,  gums  and  alveolar  processes  are  concerned,  is 
not  our  present  object ;  yet,  ii^  the  prosecution  of  the  task  we 
have  undertaken,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  certain 
constitutional  and  local  tendencies,  indicated  by  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  teeth  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

M.  Delabarre  afiirms,  that  by  an  inspection  of  the  teeth,  we 
can  ascertain  whether  the  innate  constitution  is  good  or  bad,  and 
our  own  observations  go  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  opinion ;  but, 
as  this  author  adds,  these  are  not  the  only  organs  that  should 
be  interrogated.  The  lips,  the  gums,  the  tongue,  and  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  should  also  be  examined  to  discover  the  health  of 
the  organism,  and  ascertain  whether  the  original  condition  of 
the  constitution  has  undergone  any  change. 

Those  who  have  not  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  closely  ob- 
serving the  appearances  met  with  in  the  mouth,  may  be  skeptical 
with  regard  to  the  information  that  may  thus  be  derived  ;  but 
those  who  have  studied  them  with  care,  will  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  they  are,  in  many  instances,  more  certain  and  accurate  than 
any  which  can  be  obtained  from  other  physical  appearances. 
For  example, — the  periods  of  the  dentinification  of  the  different 
classes  of  both  sets  of  teeth  being  known,  we  are  enabled  to  infer 
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■whether  the  innate  constitution  be  good  or  bad,  from  the  physical 
condition  of  these  organs ;  for  as  the  functions  of  the  organism 
are  at  this  time  healthily  or  unhealthily  performed,  -will  they  be 
perfect  or  imperfect,  or  in  other  words,  will  their  texture  be 
hard  or  soft. 

It  is  well  known  to  writers  on  odontology,  that  the  teeth  of 
the  child,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  usually  resemble  those  of 
its  parents  ;  so  that  when  those  of  the  father  or  mother  are  bad 
or  irregularly  arranged,  a  similar  imperfection  is  generally  found 
to  exist  in  those  of  the  offspring ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  the  result  of  the  transmission  of 
some  constitutional  impairment,  whereby  the  formative  operation 
of  these  organs  is  either  disturbed  or  prevented  from  being 
effected  in  a  perfect  and  healthy  manner.  The  quality  of  the 
teeth  of  the  child,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  health 
of  the  mother,  and  the  aliment  from  which  it  derives  its  subsis- 
tence. If  the  mother  be  healthy,  and  the  nourishment  of  the 
child  of  good  quality,  the  teeth  will  be  dense  and  compact  in 
their  texture,  generally  well  formed  and  well  arranged,  and  as  a 
consequence  less  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  morbid  secretions  than 
those  of  children  deriving  their  being  from  unhealthy  mothers, 
and  subsisting  upon  aliment  of  a  bad  quality.  Temperament, 
also,  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  functional  operations  of  the 
body.  Upon  it  the  constitutional  health  depends  to  a  greater 
extent  than  pathologists  generally  admit,  and  hence  it  is,  that 
that  of  the  child  usually  partakes  of  that  of  one  or  other,  or  both, 
of  its  parents.  "This,"  says  M,  Delabarre,  "is  particularly  ob- 
servable in  subjects  that  have  been  suckled  by  a  mother  or  nurse 
whose  temperament  was  similar  to  theirs."  To  obviate  the  en- 
tailment of  this  evil,  he  recommends  mothers  having  teeth  con- 
stitutionally bad  to  abstain  from  suckling,  and  that  this  highly 
important  office  be  intrusted  to  a  nurse  having  good  teeth  ;  as- 
serting, at  the  same  time,  that  by  this  means  the  transmission 
of  so  troublesome  a  heritage  as  bad  teeth  may  be  avoided. 

Depending,  then,  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  teeth  and 
the  organism  generally  confessedly  do,  upon  the  quality  of  the 
nourishment  from  which  subsistence  is  derived  during  infancy  and 
childhood,  it  is  highly  essential  that  this  be  good;  and  that  that, 
especially,  derived  from  the  breast,  be  from  those  only  who  are 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  and  possess  good  constitu- 
tions. 

Delabarre  says,  that  a  child,  though  it  derives  its  being  from 
weakly  parents,  may,  by  proper  regimen,  acquire  a  good  constitu- 
tion and  temperament.  M.  Mahon,  a  French  dentist  and  author 
of  considerable  acumen  and  celebrity,  aflBrms,  that  a  person  can- 
not be  born  with  a  good  constitution,  unless  those  from  whom 
he  derives  his  being  are  in  good  health,  and  of  that  age  when 
life  is  vigorous.  But  he  admits,  that  a  child  coming  from  parents 
of  the  most  perfect  health,  may  have  its  constitution  deteriorated 
by  impure  lactation  ;  and  that  a  child  coming  from  weakly  pa- 
rents, may  acquire  a  good  constitution,  though  it  will  always 
bear  about  it  certain  signs  of  that  which  it  had  inherited  ;  and 
thence,  he  deduces  that  it  is  possible  to  discover,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  teeth,  any  tendencies  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  system. 
He  has  certainly  studied  the  subject  very  attentively,  and  his 
remarks  are  worthy  of  consideration.  If  all  he  says  is  not  true, 
many  of  his  observations,  we  think,  are  susceptible  of  proof. 

In  treating  upon  the  physiognomical  indications  of  the  teeth, 
the  last-named  author  says:  "Does  the  child  derive  its  life  from 
parents  that  are  unhealthy  ?  Then  the  enamel  of  its  milk  teeth 
will  be  bad;  the  teeth  themselves  will  be  impressed  with  a  bluish 
tinge,  and  in  a  short  time  corroded  by  a  humid  and  putrefying 
caries.  When  the  parents  are  only  weakly  or  delicate,  the  enamel 
of  the  primary  teeth  will  have  a  bluish  appearance,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  in  them  to  dry  caries,  which  does  not  ordinarily 
make  much  progress,  and  seldom  causes  pain." 

Again,  he  observes,  "  It  was  only  by  a  determination  to 
notice  very  accurately  the  differences  which  I  remarked  in  the 
teeth  of  numerous  individuals,  that  I  obtained  these  primary 
truths ;  which  in  the  first  instance  were  little  more  than  mere 
conjectures,  but  by  being  daily  increased,  have  now  become 
diagnostics,  about  the  certainty  of  which,  I  flatter  myself,  I  can- 
not be  deceived.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  give  an  account  in 
this  place  of  a  part  of  the  means  which  I  employed  to  arrive  at 
the  point  which  was  the  object  of  my  researches.  When  I  per- 
ceived some  signs,  as  for  example,  shadowy  lines  on  the  primary 
teeth,  and  those  of  replacement,  of  different  children,  I  put  all 
my  application  to  work  for  the  ascertainment  of  their  cause ;  and 
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when  I  believed  I  had  found  it,  I  interrogated  their  mothers, 
■who  generally  confirmed  the  judgment  I  had  formed.  I  then 
went  on  further :  after  calculations  that  seemed  to  me  highly 
probable,  I  ventured  to  declare  the  period  at  which  a  great  crisis 
or  disease  had  happened,  and  in  such  a  month  of  pregnancy  ; 
and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  I  had  conjectured 
correctly.  My  expectations,  based  upon  the  same  procedure, 
have  been  crowned  with  success  in  adults;  whose  teeth,  by  the 
simple  examination  of  them,  have  disclosed  to  me  an  advantage 
no  less  valuable  than  the  first, — namely,  that  of  generally  being 
able  to  tell,  whether  they  were  born  of  strong,  weak,  or  aged 
parents ;  and  also,  if  the  mother  has  had  several  children, 
whether  they  were  among  the  last,"  &c. 

That  a  person  experienced  in  such  researches  may,  by  an 
examination  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  tell  whether  the  mother, 
during  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  had  enjoyed  good  or  bad 
health,  there  is  no  question.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
much  can  be  ascertained,  by  an  inspection  of  the  milk  teeth, 
concerning  the  health  of  the  mother  previously  to  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  solidification,  for  upon  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  efiected  depends  their  appearance  and  physical 
condition.  The  density  of  a  tooth  may  be  told  at  a  single  glance 
by  a  practical  observer,  and  it  is  this  and  its  color  that  are 
principally  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  system  during  their 
solidification.  The  shape  of  the  teeth  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  jaws  and  pulps  before  the  commencement  of  this  process. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  nothing  positive  concern- 
ing the  health  of  the  mother,  during  the  first  five  or  six  months 
of  pregnancy,  can  be  learned  from  an  inspection  of  the  teeth  of 
either  dentition.  From  an  inspection  of  those  of  the  second,  no 
information  whatever  in  relation  to  it  can  be  derived,  and  if 
Mahon  was  fortunate  enough  in  some  instances  to  tell  what  it 
had  been  at  an  earlier  period,  his  prognosis  could  not  have  been 
founded  upon  anything  more  than  mere  conjecture. 

The  teeth  while  in  a  pulpy  state  partake  of  the  health  of  the 
organism  generally.  As  that  is  healthy  and  strong,  or  un- 
healthy and  weak,  so  will  the  elementary  principles  of  which 
they  are  then  composed,  be  of  a  good  quality,  or  deteriorated; 
but  after  dentinification  has  commenced,  the  solid  parts  cease  to 
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be  influenced  by,  or  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  If  the  general  health  be  good  at  the  time  this  process  is 
going  on,  it  will  be  evidenced  in  their  density  and  color ;  if  bad, 
in  the  looseness  of  their  texture,  &c. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  have  paid  some  attention,  having 
for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  carefully  noting  the  differ- 
ences in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  different  individuals,  and 
of  both  dentitions ;  and  though  we  have  been  able  to  conjecture 
in  some  instances  what  had  been  the  state  of  the  mother's  health 
during  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  candor  compels  us  to  con- 
fess, that  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  signs  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  shape,  size,  density  or  arrangement  that  indicated 
it.  But  from  the  moment  that  the  part  of  the  formative  process 
of  these  organs,  which  is  not  influenced  by  subsequent  changes 
in  the  general  economy,  commences,  certain  peculiarities  of  ap- 
pearance are  impressed  upon  them  that  continue  through  life, 
and  about  the  certainty  of  the  indications  of  which,  in  regard  to 
the  general  health,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  commenting  upon  the  views  which  M.  Mahon  advances 
upon  this  subject,  Delabarre  says,*  "If  he  had  thrown  the  light 
of  repeated  dissections  upon  them,  he  would  have  acknowledged, 
with  Hunter,  Blake,  Maury,  Fox,  and  Bunon,  that  the  secondary 
teeth  do  not  begin  to  ossify  until  about  the  sixteenth  month  after 
birth,  so  that  the  good  or  bad  health  of  the  parents  at  the  time 
of  conception,  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  teeth  of  replacement, 
which  are  not  formed  until  after  the  child  comes  into  the  world." 

But,  however  vague  and  erroneous  may  be  some  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Mahon,  he  has  certainly  advanced  many  that  are  correct, 
and  from  which,  hints  have  been  derived  that  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  some  very  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of 
the  semeiology  of  the  teeth. 

Lavater  was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  for  his  enthusiastic 
belief  in  physiognomy ;  but  the  description  which  he  gives,  with 
a  view  to  the  illustration  of  his  favorite  science,  of  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  face,  head,  and  other 
portions  of  the  organism  of  man,  embrace  signs,  which,  if  applied 
to  the  study  of  semeiology,  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  important 

*   Vide  Semeitique  Buccale,  p.  225. 
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results.  Had  the  education  and  pursuits  of  this  good  and  extra- 
ordinary man  fitted  him  for  the  investigation  of  this  department 
of  medical  science,  and  had  he  entered  into  it  with  the  same  per- 
severing ardor  and  zeal  he  did  that  of  physiognomy,  he  would 
have  erected  for  himself  an  equally  enduring  monument  of  fame, 
and  would  thus  perhaps  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  his  fellows,  as  he  has  done  by  his 
physiognomical  researches.  In  fact,  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware ;  and,  after  acknow- 
ledging his  ignorance,  he  says,  the  physiognomical  and  pathog- 
nomical  semeiotica  of  health  and  disease  ought  to  be  investigated 
by  an  experienced  physician,  stating,  that  from  the  few  observa- 
tions which  he  had  made,  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  dis- 
eases to  which  an  individual  in  health  is  most  liable.  He  regards 
physiognomical  semeiotics,  founded  upon  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  body,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  medical  practitioner,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  say  to  an  individual  in  health,  you  may  ex- 
pect this  or  that  disease  some  time  in  your  life.  Possessed  of 
this  knowledge,  he  would  be  able  to  prescribe  the  necessary  pre- 
ventives or  precautions  against  such  diseases  as  the  patient  is 
most  liable  to  contract. 

Among  the  signs  which  he  notes  as  indicative  of  the  tempera- 
ment, he  enumerates  the  shape,  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
teeth ;  but  from  the  physical  characteristics  of  these  organs, 
when  considered  separately  from  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  we 
only  learn  what  the  innate  constitution  is ;  they  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  as  indices  to  the  state  of  the  health  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  their  solidification.  Their  own  liability  to  disease,  how- 
ever, may  be  determined  by  their  appearance ;  therefore,  with 
the  signs  indicative  of  this,  every  dentist  should  be  familiar,  so 
as  to  enable  him,  when  consulted  with  regard  to  the  attention 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  these  organs,  to  prescribe  such 
precautionary  measures  as  will  secure  them  against  the  attacks 
of  disease. 

With  regard,  also,  to  the  information  concerning  the  innate 
constitution,  to  be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  teeth,  it  has 
been  well  remarked  by  Delabarre,  that  physicians  may  derive 
much  advantage  in  pointing  out  the  rules  of  domestic  hygiene 
for  the  physical  education  of  children ;  for,  says  this  eminent 
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dentist,  "  can  he  admit  of  but  one  mode  ?  Has  he  not,  then,  the 
greatest  interest  in  being  well  assured  of  the  innate  constitution 
of  each  child,  for  -whom  advice  is  required,  to  enable  him  to  recom- 
mend nutriment  suited  to  the  strength  of  its  organs  ?  Will  he 
report  only  on  a  superficial  examination  of  the  face,  its  paleness, 
the  color  of  the  skin,  all  of  which  are  variable  ?  Will  he  not  re- 
gard the  repletion  or  leanness  of  the  subject,  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  &c.  ?  Surely  he  will  make  good  inductions  from  all  these 
things ;  but  the  minute  examination  of  the  mouth  will  give  him, 
beyond  doubt,  the  means  of  confirming  his  judgment ;  for,  be- 
sides what  we  already  know  of  the  teeth,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  buccal  cavity  receives  its  color  from  the  blood,  and  varies 
according  to  the  state  of  that  fluid."  This  is  a  matter  which  the 
observation  of  the  dentist  has  an  opportunity  of  confirming,  almost 
every  day  ;  and  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  phy- 
sical characteristics  of  the  teeth,  together  with  those  of  the  sali- 
vary and  mucous  secretions  of  the  mouth,  constitute  data,  from 
which  both  the  innate  and  present  state  of  the  constitutional 
health  may  be  determined  with  accuracy  and  certainty. 

The  symptoms  of  actual  disease  have  been  minutely  and  re- 
peatedly described,  but  the  physiognomical  signs  by  which  the 
susceptibility  of  the  human  organism  to  morbid  impressions  is 
determined,  and  the  kind  of  malady  most  liable  to  result  there- 
from, do  not  appear  to  be  so  well  understood.  "Whatever," 
says  the  author  last  quoted,  "  may  be  the  knowledge  which  a 
practitioner  may  acquire  of  the  changes  which  a  disease,  or  even 
any  tendency  to  disease,  may  efi'ect  in  the  functions  of  some 
organs,  it  is,  at  least,  advantageous  to  be  able  to  conjecture  what 
has  happened  in  the  whole  of  the  system  at  some  other  time. 
In  fact,  can  a  physician,  when  about  to  prescribe  for  a  slight 
indisposition  of  a  person  whom  he  hardly  knows,  rely  entirely 
upon  the  symptomatology  of  the  tongue  ?  Does  not  its  aspect 
singularly  vary  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  in  certain  persons  it 
is  always  red,  white,  yellow,  or  blackish  ?  I,  as  well  as  others, 
have  had  occasion  to  make  these  observations  on  persons  with 
whom  it  was  always  thus,  yet  without  their  oeing  subject  to  any 
of  those  indispositions  that  are  so  common  in  the  course  of  life." 
These  signs  are  as  variable  in  sickness  as  in  health,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  be  relied  upon  as  confirmatory  of  the  correct- 
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ness  of  other  indications  which  manifest  themselves  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  physical  changes  produced  by,  and  characteristic  of,  dis- 
ease have  been  described,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  medical 
writers,  but  the  works  which  have  appeared  upon  this  subject  do 
not  comprise  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known.  For  example — 
if  we  examine  the  lips,  tongue  and  gums  of  a  dozen  or  more  in- 
dividuals who  are  regarded  as  in  health,  differences  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  condition  will  be  found  to  exist.  The  lips  of  some 
will  be  red,  soft,  and  thin  ;  others  red,  thick,  and  of  a  firm  tex- 
ture ;  some  will  be  thin  and  pale ;  others  red  on  the  inside  and 
pale  on  the  edges ;  some  are  constantly  bathed  with  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  ;  others  are  dry  :  and  these  differences  of  appear- 
ance and  condition  are  as  marked  on  the  tongue  and  gums  as 
they  are  upon  the  lips,  and  are  supposed  to  be  attributable  to 
the  preponderance  or  want  of  existence  in  sufficient  quantity  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  organism. 
Hence,  may  be  said  to  result  the  differences  in  temperament  and 
susceptibility  of  the  body  to  the  action  of  morbid  excitants. 

The  body,  says  Lavater,  is  composed,  after  an  established 
manner,  "  of  varying  congruous  and  incongruous  ingredients." 
He  also  believes  "  that  there  is,"  to  use  the  metaphor,  "a  par- 
ticular recipe,  or  form  of  mixture,  in  the  great  dispensatory  of 
God,  for  each  individual,  by  which  his  quantity  of  life,  his  kind 
of  sensation,  his  capacity  and  activity,  are  determined ;  and 
that,  consequently,  each  body  has  its  individual  temperament,  or 
peculiar  degree  of  irritability."  That  the  humid  and  the  dry, 
the  hot  and  the  cold,  "  are  the  four  principal  qualities  of  the  cor- 
poreal ingredients,  is  as  undeniable  as  that  earth  and  water,  fire 
and  air,  are  themselves  the  four  principal  ingredients."  Hence, 
he  argues,  "  that  there  will  be  four  principal  temperaments  ;  the 
choleric,  originating  from  the  hot ;  the  phlegmatic,  from  the 
moist ;  the  sanguine,  from  air  ;  and  the  melancholic,  from  earth ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  these  predominate  in,  or  are  incorporated 
with,  the  blood,  nerves,  and  juices,  and  indeed  in  the  latter,  in 
their  most  subtile  and  almost  spiritually  active  form.  But  it  is 
equally  indubitable  to  me,  that  these  four  temperaments  are  so 
intermingled  that  innumerable  others  must  arise,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  discover  which  preponderates  ;  especially 
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since,  from  the  combination  and  interchangeable  attraction  of 
those  ingredients,  a  new  power  may  originate,  or  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, the  character  of  which  may  be  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  two  or  three  intermingled  ingredients."  The  truth  of 
these  propositions  will  hardly  be  questioned,  and  their  admission 
at  once  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  differences  in 
the  susceptibility  of  different  organisms  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 

Admitting  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  correct,  we  think  it 
may  be  safely  assumed,  that  if  the  quality  and  respective  pro- 
portions of  the  materials  furnished  for  the  growth,  reparation 
and  maintenance  of  the  several  organs  of  the  body,  be  good, 
and  in  proper  proportion,  all  the  organs  will  be  well  formed  and 
endowed  with  health,  and,  as  a  consequence,  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  respective  functions  in  a  healthy  manner.  But  if  their 
elementary  ingredients,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  author  from 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  be  bad,  their  functions  will  be  more 
or  less  feebly  performed. 

These  materials  are  furnished  by  the  blood.*  From  this  fluid, 
each  organ  receives  such  as  are  necessary  to  its  own  particular 
organization.  The  blood,  therefore,  exercises  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  system,  determining  the  health  of  all  its 
parts ;  which,  as  Delabarre  says,  "  is  relative  to  the  quality  of 
the  blood,  and  the  general  health  results  from  that  of  all  parts 
of  the  system."  In  order  to  this,  harmony  must  exist  between 
all  the  organs,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  and  in- 
termingling of  temperaments  it  rarely  does,  except,  perhaps,  in 
those  in  whom  the  sanguine  predominates,  and  who  have  not  be- 
come enervated  by  irregular  and  luxurious  living.  Even  when 
it  does  exist,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  80 ;  for,  exposed  as  the  body  is  to  a  thousand  causes  of  dis- 
ease, its  functional  operations  may,  at  almost  any  moment,  be- 
come disturbed.  Among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
peasantry  of  Great  Britain,  probably,  possess  as  good  consti- 
tutional temperaments  as  are  anywhere  to  be  found ;  and  yet, 
with  these  people,  we  are  told,  that  although  the  sanguineous  pre- 

*  Of  the  various  writers  who  have  treated  upon  this  fluid,  Magendie  ranks  de- 
servedly high.  He  instituted  a  great  variety  of  experiments  upon  animals,  which  go 
to  prove,  conclusively,  that  no  one  of  its  constituents  can  be  dispensed  with  without 
manifest  and  serious  injury  to  the  whole  organism. 
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dominates  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  combined  and  intermin- 
gled, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  others. 

In  all  of  these  modifications  the  blood  plays  an  important 
part :  it  determines  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  and  by 
consequence,  the  physical  condition  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body 
subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  economy.  But  the  dependence 
between  the  solids  and  this  fluid  is  mutual ;  it,  also,  is  depend- 
ent upon  them,  and -the  condition  of  the  one  is  relative  to  that 
of  the  other.  The  solids,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  use  of 
the  metaphor,  are  the  distillery  of  the  fluids,  while  they,  in  turn, 
nourish,  repair,  and  maintain  the  solids.  A  change  then  in  the 
condition  of  one,  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  other.  If  the  blood  be  of  an  impure  quality,  or 
any  of  the  ingredients  entering  into  its  composition  exist  in  too 
great  or  too  small  quantity,  it  will  fail  to  supply  the  solids  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  the  healthful  performance  of  their 
functions,  and,  if  not  actual  disease,  a  tendency  to  it,  will  be  the 
result.  And,  again,  the  purity  of  the  blood  is  dependent  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  solids  perform  their  ofiices.  While, 
therefore,  duly  appreciating  the  importance  of  this  fluid,  and  its 
existence  in  a  pure  state,  to  the  general  health  of  the  economy, 
we  cannot  ascribe  to  it,  regardless  of  the  functions  of  the  solids, 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  organism. 

To  distinguish  all  the  nice  and  varied  shadings  of  tempera- 
ment, or  states  of  the  constitutional  health,  by  the  physiogno- 
mical appearances  of  the  body,  is  perhaps  impossible,  or  can 
only  be  done  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  those  who  have  been 
long  exercised  in  their  observance ;  but  to  discover  that  which 
predominates  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter,  and  the  indications  are 
nowhere  more  palpably  manifested  than  in  the  mouth.  By  an 
inspection  of  the  several  parts  of  this  cavity,  together  with  its 
fluids  and  the  earthy  matter  found  upon  the  teeth,  we  believe, 
inductions  may  be  made,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  innate 
constitution,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  health, 
serviceable  both  to  the  dental  and  medical  practitioner ;  and,  in 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  of  the  principal  of  the  indications  here  met 
with,  to  state  the  appearances  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
and  to  offer  such  other  general  reflections  as  the  subject  may, 
from  time  to  time,  seem  to  suggest. 


CHAPTEK    SECOND. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTEEISTICS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Most  dental  physiologists  have  observed  the  marked  differences 
that  exist  in  the  appearances  of  the  teeth,  gums,  lips,  tongue 
and  secretions  of  the  mouth  of  different  individuals  ;  and  of  that 
earthy  substance  (commonly  called  tartar),  deposited  in  a  greater 
or  less  abundance  on  the  teeth  of  every  one ;  and  though  all  may 
not  have  sought  their  etiology,  many  have  had  occasion  to  notice, 
at  least,  their  local  indications,  and  to  profit  by  the  information 
which  they  have  thus  obtained.  Nor  have  they  failed  to  observe 
that  the  size,  color,  length  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  vary, 
and  that  these  are  indicative  of  their  susceptibility  to  disease. 

There  are  five  principal  classes  or  descriptions  of  teeth,  each 
of  which  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the  others. 

Class  First. — The  teeth  belonging  to  this  class  are  white,  with 
a  light  cream-colored  tinge  near  the  gum,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  as  the  subject  advances  in  age,  of  a  medium 
size,  rather  short  than  long ;  those  of  each  class  of  uniform 
dimensions,  and  very  hard.  This  description  of  teeth  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  sanguineous  temperament,  or, 
at  least,  those  in  whom  this  predominates ;  they  rarely  decay,  and 
indicate,  if  not  perfect  health,  at  least  a  state  which  bordered 
very  closely  on  it  at  the  time  of  their  dentinification. 

This  first  description  of  teeth  is  occasionally  found  among 
persons  of  all  nations.  They  are  very  common,  especially  in 
the  middle  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  They  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Mexico,  and  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  informing 
ourself,  in  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland.  Those  who 
have  them  usually  enjoy  excellent  health,  and  are  seldom  troubled 
with  dyspepsia  or  any  of  its  concomitants.     It  is  this  kind  of 
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teeth  which,  Lavater  says,  he  has  never  met  with,  except  in 
"good,  acute,  candid,  honest  men,"  and  of  whose  possessors  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  their  stomachs  are  always  willing  to 
digest  whatever  their  teeth  are  ready  to  masticate. 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  before  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  influence  which  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health,  at  the 
time  of  the  solidification  of  the  teeth,  exerts  upon  the  suscepti- 
bility of  these  organs  to  morbid  impressions,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  fact,  well  known  and  frequently  alluded  to,  of  the 
early  decay  of  a  single  class,  or  a  pair  of  a  single  class  of  teeth, 
in  each  jaw,  while  the  rest,  possessing  the  characteristics  just 
described,  remain  sound  through  life.  Thus  when  it  happens 
that  a  child,  of  excellent  constitution,  is  aff'ected  with  any  se- 
vere disease,  the  teeth  which  are  at  the  time  receivinsr  their 
earthy  salts,  are  found,  on  their  eruption,  to  diff'er  from  those 
which  have  received  their  solid  material  at  another  time,  when 
the  operations  of  the  body  were  healthfully  performed.  In- 
stead of  having  a  white,  smooth,  and  uniform  surface,  they  have 
a  sort  of  chalky  aspect,  or  are  faintly  tinged  with  blue,  and  are 
rougher  and  less  uniform  in  their  surfaces.  Teeth  of  this  de- 
scription are  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  corrosive  agents, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  rarely  last  long. 

But,  not  willing  to  rest  the  correctness  of  these  views  upon 
mere  hypothesis,  we,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  where  we 
have  seen  teeth  thus  varying  in  their  physical  appearance,  have 
taken  pains  to  inquire  of  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  state  of  the  general  health  of  the  individuals,  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  dentinification ;  and  in  every  case  where  we 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  desired  information,  it  has  tended 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  opinion  here  advanced.  Nor  have  we 
neglected  to  improve  the  many  opportunities  that  have  presented, 
in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  extended  professional  career,  of 
making  these  observations. 

Although  the  operations  of  the  economy  are  so  secretly 
carried  on,  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  their  details 
fully,  it  is  known  that  the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom  are 
influenced  and  modified  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed. If  they  are  deranged,  the  blood,  from  which  the  earthy 
materials  forming  the  basis  of  all  the  osseous  tissues  are  derived, 
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is  deteriorated,  and  furnishes  these  salts  in  less  abundance  and 
of  an  inferior  quality.  Hence,  teeth  that  solidify  when  the 
system  is  under  the  influence  of  disease,  do  not  possess  the 
characteristics  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  assaults  of 
corrosive  agents,  to  which  all  teeth  are  more  or  less  exposed, 
and  which  rarely  affect  those  that  receive  their  solidifying  in- 
gredients from  pure  blood. 

The  calcareous  salts  of  these  organs  are  furnished  cbiiefly  by 
the  red  part  of  this  fluid,  the  gelatine  is  derived  from  the  white 
or  serous  part;  "whence,"  as  Delabarre  remarks,  "it  results 
that  the  solidity  of  these  bones  varies  according  as  one  or  other 
of  these  principles  predominates,"  and  the  relative  proportions 
of  these  are  regulated,  by  the  state  of  the  blood  at  the  time  the 
teeth  are  underfjoinjj  solidification. 

The  researches  of  Duhamel  show,  that  bones  acquire  solidity 
no  faster  than  the  parts  which  are  about  to  ossify  become 
charged  with  red  blood.  The  experiments  of  Haller  are  also 
confirmatory  of  this  opinion.  And  Delabarre,  in  remarking 
upon  the  dentinification  of  the  teeth,  says,  "  The  superficial 
layer  of  the  pulp  reddens  before  it  ossifies,  whilst  all  below  is 
entirely  white ;  soon  another  layer  reddens,  is  ossified,  and  then 
whitens,  and  so  on,  successively." 

The  increase  of  density  which  the  teeth  continue  through 
life  very  gradually  to  acquire,  may  seem  to  militate  somewhat 
against  this  theory,  as  the  fluid  conveyed  to  the  dentine  subse- 
quent to  solidification  is  not  even  so  much  as  tinged  with  red ; 
but  it  is  a  probability  amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  fluid  de- 
rived from  the  pulp  and  circulating  in  the  dentinal  tubuli,  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  dentine,  or 
even  to  contribute  to  the  condensation  of  that  substance. 

Class  Second. — Having  digressed  thus  far,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  teeth  belonging  to  the  second  class.  They 
have  a  faint,  azure  blue  appearance  ;  are  rather  long  than  short ; 
the  incisors  are  generally  thin  and  narrow  ;  the  cuspids  are 
usually  round  and  pointed ;  the  bicuspids  and  molars  small  in 
circumference,  with  prominent  cusps  and  protuberances  upon 
their  grinding  surfaces.  In  some  cases  the  lateral  incisors  are 
very  small  and  pointed. 
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Teeth  possessing  these  characteristics  are  usually  very  sen- 
sitive, more  easily  acted  upon  than  teeth  of  the  first  class  by 
corrosive  agents,  and  to  the  ravages  of  which,  unless  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  cleanliness,  they  often  fall  early  victims. 
They  are  more  frequently  affected  with  atrophy,  or  have  upon 
their  surfaces  white,  brown,  or  opaque  spots,  varying  in  size  and 
number  ;  several  are  sometimes  found  upon  a  single  tooth,  and 
in  some  instances  every  tooth  in  the  mouth  is  more  or  less 
marked  with  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  description  of  teeth  liable  to  be 
affected  with  this  disease.  These  spots  are  occasionally  met 
with  on  teeth  of  every  degree  of  density,  shape,  shade,  and  size, 
but  they  are,  probably,  more  frequently  seen  on  teeth  of  the 
second  class  than  on  those  first  described ;  besides  which  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  affected  with  erosion  on  emerging  from 
the  gums,  and  sometimes  so  badly  as  to  place  either  their  resto- 
ration and  preservation  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  This  species 
of  erosion,  or  that  which  occurrs  previously  to  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth,  is  caused  by  some  diseased  condition  of  the  fluid  which 
surrounds  them  before  they  appear  above  the  gums,  and  is  de- 
nominated congenital. 

Teeth  like  those  now  under  consideration  are  indicative  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  of  a  temperament  considerably  removed 
from  the  sanguineous,  and  of  blood  altogether  too  serous  to 
furnish  materials  such  as  are  necessary  for  building  up  a  strong 
and  healthy  organism.  They  are  more  common  to  females  than 
males,  though  many  of  the  latter  have  them.  They  are  met 
with  among  people  of  all  countries,  but  more  frequently  among 
those  who  reside  in  sickly  localities,  and  with  individuals  whose 
systems  have  become  enervated  by  luxurious  living.  In  Great 
Britain  they  are  more  rare  than  in  the  United  States,  and  those 
who  have  them  seldom  attain  to  a  great  age.  Nevertheless, 
some,  under  the  influence  of  a  judicious  regimen,  and  a  salu- 
brious climate,  though  innately  delicate,  do  acquire  a  good  con- 
stitution, and  live  to  a  great  age ;  while  the  teeth,  less  fortunate, 
unless  the  most  rigid  and  constant  attention  is  paid  to  the  use 
of  the  means  necessary  for  their  preservation,  generally  fall 
early  victims  to  the  ravages  of  disease. 
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Class  Third. — The  teeth  of  this  class,  though  differing  in 
many  of  their  characteristics  from  those  last  described,  are,  never- 
theless, not  unlike  them  in  texture  and  sensibility  to  disease. 
They  are  larger  than  teeth  of  the  first  or  second  class  ;  their 
faces  are  rough  and  irregular,  with  protuberances  arising,  not 
only  from  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  but 
also,  not  unfrequently,  from  their  sides,  with  correspondingly 
deep  indentations.  They  have  a  muddy  white  color.  The 
crowns  of  the  incisors  of  both  jaws  are  broad,  long  and  thick. 
The  posterior  or  palatine  surfaces  of  those  of  the  superior 
maxilla  are  rough,  and  usually  deeply  indented.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  their  arrangement  is  quite  regular,  though  fre- 
quently found  to  project.  The  alveolar  ridge  usually  describes 
a  broad  arch.  The  excess  in  size,  both  here  and  in  the  teeth, 
seems  to  consist  more  of  gelatine  than  calcareous  phosphate. 
This  description  of  teeth  decay  readily,  and  in  some  instances 
appear  to  set  at  defiance  the  resources  of  the  dentist.  They  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  at  almost  every  point,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  their  indentations  and  approximal  surfaces. 

The  author  is  acquainted  with  a  family,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  members,  most  of  whom  are  adults,  all  having  this  sort  of 
teeth.  The  most  thorough  attention  has  been  paid  by  each,  and 
yet  all  have  lost  most  of  their  teeth.  They  are  usually  first 
attacked  in  their  appfoximal  surfaces  and  indentations,  but 
neither  their  labial  faces  nor  most  prominent  points  are  exempt 
from  caries.  No  sooner  is  its  progress  arrested  in  one  place  or 
part  than  it  appears  in  another.  The  author  has  had  occasion 
to  fill  a  single  tooth  in  as  many  as  four,  five,  and  even  six 
different  places ;  and  in  this  way,  though  his  efforts  at  the  pre- 
servation of  any  considerable  number  have  proved  unavailing, 
he  has  been  able  to  save  some  of  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  particularize  cases.  Every  dentist  has  seen  teeth  of  this  de- 
scription. 

The  corrosive  properties  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  however, 
are  sometimes  so  changed  by  an  amelioration  of  the  constitution, 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  teeth  to 
disease,  they  are  sometimes  preserved  to  a  late  period  of  life,  or 
until  the  general  health  relapses  into  its  former,  or  some  other 
unfavorable  condition.     This  has  happened  in  several  instances 
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that  have  come  under  the  author's  immediate  observation,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  solvent  qualities  of  these 
juices  are  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health. 

Class  Fourth. — Teeth  of  this  class  usually  have  a  white 
chalky  appearance,  are  unequally  developed,  and  of  a  very  soft 
texture.  They  are  easily  acted  upon  by  corrosive  agents,  and 
like  the  teeth  last  noticed,  generally  fall  speedy  victims  to  dis- 
ease, unless  great  care  is  taken  to  secure  their  preservation. 

Persons  who  have  teeth  such  as  described  in  classes  three  and 
four,  generally  have  what  Laforgue  calls  lymphatico-serous  tem- 
peraments. Their  blood  is  usually  pale,  the  fluids  of  the  mouth 
abundant,  and  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  viscid.  They  do 
not  have  that  white  frothy  appearance  observable  in  healthy, 
sanguineous  individuals. 

As  teeth  that  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and  that 
have  a  close,  compact  texture,  and  tinged  with  yellow,  are  in- 
dicative of  an  originally  good  constitution,  whatever  it  may  be 
at  the  present  time,  so  those  which  are  long,  narrow,  and  faintly 
tinged  with  blue,  as  well  as  those  that  greatly  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary size,  and  that  are  irregular  in  shape,  and  have  a  rough, 
muddy  appearance,  furnish  assurance  of  a  constitution  originally 
bad.  The  first  of  the  latter  descriptions  of  teeth  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  among  females  than  males,  and  among  those 
of  strumous  habit,  than  those  in  whom  this  diathesis  does  not 
exist. 

Class  Fifth. — The  teeth  belonging  to  this  class  are  character- 
ized by  whiteness  and  a  pearly  gloss  of  the  enamel.  They  are 
long,  and  usually  small  in  circumference,  though  sometimes  well 
developed.  They  are  regarded  by  many  as  denoting  a  tendency 
to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  very 
durable ;  but  the  author  has  observed  that  individuals  who  have 
this  sort  of  teeth,  when  attacked  by  febrile  or  any  other  form  of 
disease  having  a  tendency  to  alter  the  fluids  of  the  body,  are 
very  subject  to  toothache  and  caries ;  and  that  when  this  con- 
dition of  the  general  system  is  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  teeth,  one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession, 
crumble  to  pieces. 

.14 
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It  would  seem  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth  in  subjects  of  strumous  habit,  if  free  from  other  morbid 
tendencies,  are  less  prejudicial  to  the  teeth  than  they  are  in 
most  other  constitutions,  and  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  owing  to  this  that  they  are  so  seldom  attacked  by  caries. 

M.  Delabarre  believes  that  caries  supervenes  upon  this  dis- 
ease, and  is  a  consequence  of  the  general  debility  engendered  by 
it.  Now,  this  is  directly  opposed  to  all  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  is  well  known  that  teeth  are  less  affected  by  this 
disease  than  almost  any  other,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
doctrine,  which  he  in  another  place  advocates — that  the  solid 
tissue  of  these  organs  is  softened  by  the  arteries  ceasing  to  sup- 
ply it  with  calcareous  materials — that  he  should  have  resorted 
to  this  argument.  Its  absurdity  is  rendered  apparent  by  his 
own  showing,  and  that,  too,  in  the  paragraph  succeeding  the 
one  in  which  the  argument  is  used.  He  says,  "  Whatever  may 
be  the  diseased  condition  of  the  teeth,  they  may  be  examined  as 
unexceptionable  evidence,  that  will  inform  us  whether  the  patient 
owes  his  present  state  of  health  to  a  predisposition,  or  whether, 
having  supervened  during  the  course  of  his  life,  it  depends  on 
an  accidental  cause." 

If  the  state  of  the  health  subsequent  to  dentinification  were 
capable  of  diminishing  or  increasing  the  density  of  these  organs, 
we  could  learn  nothing  by  inspection  of  the  primordial  consti- 
tution. Nor  would  we  therefore  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  present  state  of  health  were  the  result  of  constitutional  pre- 
disposition, or  of  some  other  cause  ;  for,  if  the  teeth  were  sub- 
ject to  changes,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  their  physical 
condition  might  be  different  to-day  from  what  it  was  yesterday, 
and  a  diagnosis,  founded  upon  their  appearance,  would  be 
nothing  more  than  mere  vague  conjecture. 

But,  although  Delabarre  is  in  many  things  somewhat  incon- 
sistent, a  number  of  his  views  are  correct ;  and  few  men  have 
contributed  more  largely,  by  observation  and  experience,  to  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  the  teeth  than  he  has  done. 

In  speaking  of  persons  who  have  teeth  which,  though  beauti- 
ful from  having  smooth  and  apparently  polished  surfaces,  pre- 
sent shades  intermixed  with  a  dirty  white,  he  says,  they  "  have 
had   alternations  of   good    and   indifferent  health  during  the 
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formation  of  the  enamel.  These  teeth,"  he  continues,  "  ordi- 
narily have  elongated  crowns,  and  many  present  marks  of  con- 
genital atrophy."  Again,  he  observes,  "Teeth  of  this  sort  de- 
ceive us  by  appearing  more  solid  than  they  are ;  they  remain 
sound  until  about  the  age  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  ;  at  this  period 
a  certain  number  of  them  decay,  especially  when  in  infancy  the 
subject  was  lymphatic,  and  continued  to  be  so  in  adolescence. 
This  description  of  teeth  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  richer 
classes,  in  which  children  born  feeble,  reach  puberty  only  by 
means  of  great  care,  and,  consequently,  owe  their  existence 
solely  to  the  unremitting  attention  of  their  parents,  and  the 
strengthening  regimen  that  the  physician  has  caused  them  con- 
stantly to  pursue.  Having  reached  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth 
year,  their  health  is  confirmed,  but  the  mucous  membranes  ever 
after  have  a  tendency  to  be  affected ;  the  redder  color  of  the 
mouth,  more  especially  its  interior  part,  and  that  of  the  lips, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  palate,  which,  by  degrees,  discovers 
itself  as  the  subject  gradually  advances  in  years,  showing  an 
ameliorated  condition.  It  is  thus  that  numerous  persons,  having 
gained  a  sanguineous  temperament,  would  deceive  us  ;  if  it  were 
not  that  some  marks  of  erosion  are  seen  on  the  masticating  sur- 
faces of  the  first  permanent  molars,  which  informs  us  that  the 
present  health  is  the  result  of  amelioration." 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  teeth  are  of  so  inferior  a 
quality,  that  they  no  sooner  emerge  from  the  gums  than  they 
are  attacked  and  destroyed  by  caries ;  while  the  subjects  who 
possess  them  are  enabled,  by  skilful  treatment,  to  overcome 
the  morbid  constitutional  tendencies,  against  which,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  their  existence,  they  had  to  contend,  and  event- 
ually, to  acquire  excellent  health.  But  in  forming  a  prognosis, 
it  is  essential  to  ascertain  whether  the  general  organic  derange- 
ment which  prevented  the  teeth  from  being  well  formed,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  their  premature  decay,  is  hereditary,  or  whether 
it  has  been  produced  by  some  accidental  cause  subsequent  to 
birth.  The  procurement  of  health  in  the  former  case  will  be 
less  certain  than  in  the  latter,  for  when  the  original  elements  of 
the  organism  are  bad,  the  attainment  of  a  good  constitution  is 
more  difficult. 

Persons  of  sanguineo-mucous  temperaments,  having  suffered 
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in  early  childhood  from  febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases,  often 
have  their  teeth  affected  with  what  Duval  calls  the  decorticating 
process  (denudation  of  their  enamel),  resulting,  no  doubt,  from 
the  destruction  of  the  bond  of  union  between  it  and  the  dentine. 
There  are  other  characteristics  which  the  teeth  present  in 
shape,  size,  density,  and  color,  and  from  which  valuable  induc- 
tions might  be  made,  both  with  regard  to  the  innate  constitution 
and  the  means  necessary  to  their  own  preservation ;  but  as  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  part  of  our  subject  will  not  admit  of 
their  consideration,  we  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the 
appearances  of  these  organs  vary  almost  to  infinity.  Each  is 
indicative  of  the  state  of  the  general  health  at  the  time  of  their 
formation,  and  of  their  own  physical  condition  and  susceptibility 
to  disease. 


CHAPTER    THIRD. 
PHYSICAL  CHARACTEEISTICS  OF  THE  GUMS. 

Little  can  be  ascertained  concerning  the  innate  constitu- 
tion from  an  inspection  of  the  gums.  Subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
general  economy,  their  appearance  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
general  health  and  the  condition  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth. 
Although  the  proximate  cause  of  disease  in  them  may  be 
specified  as  local  irritation — produced  by  depositions  of  tartar 
upon  the  teeth,  or  decayed,  dead,  loose  or  irregularly  arranged 
teeth,  or  by  a  vitiated  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  resulting 
from  general  organic  derangement,  or  any  or  all  of  the  first- 
mentioned  causes — their  susceptibility  to  morbid  impressions  is 
influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  constitutional  health ; 
and  the  state  of  this  determines,  too,  the  character  of  the  mor- 
bid effects  produced  upon  them  by  local  irritants.  For  example, 
the  deposition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tartar  upon  the  teeth,  or  a 
dead  or  loose  tooth,  would  not,  in  a  healthy  person,  of  a  good 
constitution,  give  rise  to  anything  more  than  slight  increased 
vascular  action  in  the  margin  of  the  gums  in  contact  with  it ; 
while  in  a  scorbutic  subject,  it  would  cause  them  to  assume  a 
dark  purple  appearance  for  a  considerable  distance  around,  to 
become  swollen  and  flabby,  to  separate  and  retire  from  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  or  to  grow  down  upon  their  crowns,  to  ulcerate  and 
bleed  from  the  slightest  injury,  and  to  exhale  a  fetid  odor.  In 
proportion  as  this  disposition  of  body  exists,  their  liability  to  be 
thus  affected  is  increased ;  and  it  is  only  among  constitutions  of 
this  kind  that  that  peculiar  preternatural  morbid  growth  takes 
place,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  sometimes 
become  almost  entirely  imbedded  in  their  substance. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  dependence  of  the  condition  of  the 
gums  upon  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health,  they  are  occa- 
sionally aS'ected  Avith  sponginess  and  inflammation  in  the  best 
temperaments,  and  in  individuals  of  uninterrupted  good  health. 
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The  wrong  position  of  a  tooth,  by  causing  continued  tension  of 
the  gums  investing  its  alveolus,  sooner  or  later  gives  rise  to 
chronic  inflammation  in  them  and  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum, 
and  gradual  wasting  of  their  substance  about  the  mal-placed 
organ.  The  causes  of  toothache,  too,  often  produce  the  same 
effects ;  the  accumulation  of  salivary  calculus  upon  teeth,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity,  is  likewise  prejudicial. 

All  of  these  may  occur  independently  of  the  state  of  the  gen- 
eral health.  ,  A  bad  arrangement  of  the  best  constituted  teeth, 
and  toothache  may  be  produced  by  a  multitude  of  accidental 
causes,  disconnected  with  the  functional  operations  of  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

While,  therefore,  the  appearance  and  physical  condition  of  this 
peculiar  and  highly  vascular  structure  are  influenced  in  a  great 
degree  by  habit  of  body,  they  are  not  diagnostics  that  always, 
and  with  unerring  certainty,  indicate  the  pathological  state  of 
the  general  system.  It  can,  however,  in  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  cases,  where  the  gums  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  be 
readily  ascertained  whether  the  disease  is  altogether  the  result 
of  local  irritation,  or  whether  it  is  favored  by  constitutional  ten- 
dencies. 

In  childhood,  or  during  adolescence,  when  the  formative  forces 
of  the  body  are  all  in  active  operation,  and  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bilities of  every  part  of  tlie  organism  highly  acute,  the  sympathy 
between  the  gums  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  particu- 
larly the  stomach,  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life.  The  general  health,  too,  at  this  time  is  more  fluctua- 
ting, and  with  all  the  changes  this  undergoes,  the  appearances 
of  the  gums  vary.  Moreover,  there  are  operations  carried  on 
beneath  and  within  their  substance,  which  are  almost  constantly 
altering  their  appearance  and  physical  condition  ;  and  which, 
being  additionally  influenced  by  various  states  of  health  and 
habits  of  body,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  those  met  with 
in  one  case,  might  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  another. 

Having  arrived  at  that  age  when  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
are  in  full  vigor  of  maturity,  and  not  under  the  debilitating  in- 
fluences to  which  they  are  subject  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
life,  the  gums  participate  in  the  happy  change,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, present  less  variety  in  their  characteristics.     The  gen- 
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eral  irritability  of  the  system  is  not  now  so  great,  the  gums  are 
less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  irritating  agents,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, less  frequently  affected  with  disease ;  but  as  age  ad- 
vances, and  the  vital  energies  begin  to  diminish,  the  latent  ten- 
dencies of  the  body  are  reawakened,  and  they  are  again  easily 
excited  to  morbid  action. 

In  the  most  perfect  constitutions,  and  during  adolescence,  they 
present  the  following  appearances :  they  have  a  pale  rose-red 
color,  a  firm  consistence,  a  slightly  uneven  surface  ;  their  mar- 
gins form  along  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  dental  circle  beautiful 
and  regular  festoons,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  has  a  fresh,  lively,  roseate  hue. 

The  time  for  the  moulting  of  a  primary  tooth  is  announced 
some  weeks  before  it  takes  place,  by  increased  redness  and  slight 
tumefaction  of  the  edges  and  apices  of  the  gums  surrounding  it. 
The  eruption  of  a  tooth,  whether  of  the  first  or  second  set,  is 
also  preceded  by  similar  phenomena  in  the  gums  through  which 
it  is  forcing  its  way,  and  these  will  be  more  marked  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  is  unhealthy,  or  as  the  habit  of  body  is 
bad. 

If  the  health  of  the  subject  continues  good,  and  the  teeth  are 
well  arranged,  and  the  necessary  attention  to  their  cleanliness 
be  strictly  observed,  the  characteristics  just  enumerated  will  be 
preserved  through  life,  except  there  will  be  a  slight  diminution 
of  color  in  them,  after  the  age  of  puberty  until  that  of  the  cli- 
macteric period  of  life,  when  they  will  again  assume  a  somewhat 
redder  appearance.  But  if  the  health  of  the  subject  becomes  im- 
paired, or  the  teeth  be  not  regularly  arranged,  or  wear  off,  or 
are  not  kept  free  from  all  lodgment  of  extraneous  matter,  their 
edges,  and  particularly  their  apices,  will  inflame,  swell,  and  be- 
come more  than  ordinarily  sensitive. 

The  gradual  wasting  or  destruction  of  the  margins  of  the 
gums  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  best  constitutions,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  result  of  general  atrophy,  is  ascribable,  we  have  no  doubt,  to 
some  one  or  other  of  these  causes  ;  favored,  perhaps,  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  vitality  in  the  teeth,  whereby  they  are  rendered  more 
obnoxious  to  the  more  sensitive  and  vascular  parts  within  which 
their  roots  are  situated.     That  these  are  the  causes  of  the  affec- 
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tion  (for  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  diseased  action  in  the  gums), 
is  rendered  more  than  probable,  by  the  fact,  that  it  rarely  occurs 
with  those  who,  from  early  childhood,  have  been  in  the  regular 
and  constant  habit  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  teeth  from  four 
to  five  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  while  he  thinks  it  may  occasionally  be  an 
*' indication  of  a  sort  of  premature  old  age,"  does  not  believe  it 
can  "  always  be  thus  accounted  for,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  in 
young  persons,"  and  "doubtless  arises,"  he  says,  "from  the 
same  causes  as  those  presently  to  be  considered"  (alluding  to 
what  he  afterwards  says  upon  the  same  subject),  "  as  occasioning 
a  similar  loss  of  substance  in  these  parts,  when  attended  with 
more  or  less  of  diseased  action."  We  cannot,  for  reasons  al- 
ready assigned,  concur  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  "occasion- 
ally takes  place  without  any  obvious  local  or  constitutional  mor- 
bid action." 

Although  possessed  of  a  good  constitution,  a  person  may,  by 
intemperance,  debauchery,  or  long  privation  of  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life,  or  by  protracted  febrile  or  other  severe  kinds  of 
disease,  have  his  assimilative  and  all  the  other  organs  of  the 
body  so  enervated,  as  to  render  every  part  of  the  system  highly 
susceptible  to  morbid  impressions  of  every  sort ;  but  still,  this 
general  functional  derangement  rarely  predisposes  the  structure 
now  under  consideration,  to  any  of  the  more  malignant  forms  of 
disease  occasionally  known  to  attack  it  in  subjects  possessed  of 
less  favorable  constitutions.  The  margins  of  the  gums  may  in- 
flame, become  turgid,  ulcerate,  and  recede  from  the  necks  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  whole  of  their  substance  be  involved  in  an  un- 
healthy condition ;  but  they  will  seldom  be  attacked  with  scirrhous 
or  fungous  tumors,  or  bad-conditioned  ulcers,  or  aff"ected  with 
preternatural  morbid  growths  ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  their  dis- 
eases, we  can  always  form  a  more  favorable  prognosis  in  persons 
of  this  description,  than  those  coming  into  the  world  with  some 
specific  morbid  tendency. 

But  the  occurrence  of  severe  constitutional  disease,  even  in 
these  subjects,  is  followed  by  increased  irritability  of  the  gums; 
so  that  the  slightest  cause  of  local  irritation  gives  rise  to  an  afilux 
of  blood  to,  and  stasis  of  this  fluid  in,  their  capillaries. 

The  teeth  of  persons  thus  happily  constituted,  are  endowed 
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with  characteristics,  such  as  have  been  represented  as  belonging 
to  those  of  the  best  quality.  They  are  of  a  medium  size,  both 
in  length  and  volume,  white,  compact  in  their  structure,  gener- 
ally well  arranged,  and  seldom  affected  with  caries. 

Another  constitution  is  observed,  in  which  the  gums,  though 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  characteristics  just  described,  differ 
from  them  in  some  particulars.  Their  color  is  of  a  deeper  ver- 
milion ;  their  edges  rather  thicker,  their  structure  less  firm,  and 
their  surface  not  so  rough,  but  more  humid.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane has  a  more  lively  and  animated  appearance.  They  are 
more  sensitive  and  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  local  irri- 
tants, with  morbid  tendencies  more  increased  by  general  organic 
derangement,  than  when  possessed  of  the  appearances  first  men- 
tioned. 

When  in  a  morbid  condition,  the  disease,  though  easily  cured 
by  proper  treatment,  is,  nevertheless,  more  obstinate,  and  Avhen 
favored  by  constitutional  derangement,  assumes  a  still  more  ag- 
gravated form.  Their  predisposition  to  disease  is  so  much  in- 
creased by  long-continued  disturbance  of  the  general  system, 
and  especially  during  youth,  and  by  febrile  or  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, that  not  only  their  margins,  but  their  whole  substance, 
sometimes  become  involved  in  inflammation  and  sponginess,  fol- 
lowed by  ulceration  of  their  edges,  and  recession  from  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  which,  in  consequence,  loosen,  and  often  drop  out. 
But  gums  of  this  kind,  like  those  first  described,  seldom  grow 
down  upon  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  Neither  are  they  very  liable 
to  be  attacked  with  scirrhous  or  fungous  tumors,  or  any  form  of 
disease  resulting  in  sanious  or  other  malignant-conditioned  ulcers. 
Indeed,  with  diseases  of  this  kind,  they  are  not,  perhaps,  ever 
affected,  except  in  those  cases  where  every  part  of  the  body  has 
become  exceedingly  depraved  by  intemperance,  debauchery  or 
some  other  cause. 

The  teeth  of  those  whose  gums  are  of  this  description,  if  well 
•  arranged  and  kept  constantly  clean,  and,  if  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  be  not  vitiated  by  general  disease,  will,  in  most  cases,  re- 
main healthy  through  life. 

It  is  only  among  sanguineous  persons  that  this  description 
of  gums  is  met  with,  and  the  teeth  of  subjects  of  this  kind  are 
generally  of  excellent  quality,  and  though  more  liable  to  be  at- 
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tacked  by  caries  than  those  first  noticed,  they  are  seldom  affected 
with  it. 

In  sanguineo-serous  and  strumous  subjects,  the  gums  are  pale, 
and  though  their  margins  are  thin  and  well  festooned,  often  ex- 
ude, after  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  year,  a  small  quantity  of 
muco-purulent  matter,  which,  on  pressure,  oozes  from  between 
them  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Their  texture  is  usually  firm, 
and  they  are  not  very  liable  to  become  turgid.  They  often  re- 
main in  this  condition  to  a  late  period  of  life,  without  undergoing 
any  very  perceptible  change.  Their  connection  with  the  necks 
of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes  appears  weak,  but  they  rarely 
separate  from  them. 

In  remarking  upon  individuals  having  such  constitutions,  M. 
Delabarre  says,  that  if  they  "abuse  their  physical  powers,"  by 
an  injudicious  regimen,  or  too  much  study,  they  become  ener- 
vated and  "  are  subject  to  chronic  sanguineous  obstructions  of  the 
capilhiries  of  the  lungs,  and  to  profuse  hemorrhages."  Dyspep- 
sia, chronic  hepatitis,  and  diseases  in  which  the  primce  vice  gener- 
ally are  more  or  less  involved,  are  not  unfrequent,  and  are  in- 
dicated by  increased  irritability,  and  sometimes,  a  pale  yellow- 
ish appearance  of  the  gums.  In  jaundice,  the  yellow  serosity  of 
the  blood  is  very  apparent  in  the  capilhiries  of  this  structure. 

These  constitutions  are  more  common  in  females  than  males, 
in  the  rich  than  the  poor,  and  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits 
than  in  those  who  use  invigorating  exercise.  If  at  any  time  dur- 
ing life  the  health  is  ameliorated,  the  gums  assume  a  fresher  and 
redder  appearance,  and  the  exudation  of  muco-purulent  matter 
from  between  them  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth  ceases. 

In  mucous  dispositions,  the  gums  have  a  smooth,  shining  ap- 
pearance, and  are  rather  more  highly  colored  than  the  preced- 
ing. Their  margins,  also,  are  thicker,  more  flabby,  and  not  so 
deeply  festooned  ;  they  are  more  irritable,  and,  consequently, 
more  susceptible  to  morbid  impressions. 

If,  with  this  disposition,  there  be  combined  a  scorbutic  or  scro- 
fulous tendency,  the  gums  during  early  childhood,  in  subjects 
which,  from  scanty  and  unwholesome  diet,  have  become  greatly 
debilitated,  are  liable,  besides  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease,  to 
another — characterized  by  their  separation  from,  and  exfoliation 
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of,  the  alveolar  processes,  accompanied  by  a  constant  discharge 
of  sanies.  This  form  of  disease,  however,  though  peculiar  to 
childhood,  and  wholly  confined  to  the  indigent,  is  by  no  means 
common. 

These  constitutions  are  rarely  met  with,  except  among  persons 
who  live  in  cellars,  and  damp  and  closely  confined  rooms  in 
large  cities,  and  in  low,  damp,  and  sickly  districts  of  country. 
The  mucous  membrane  in  subjects  of  this  kind  is  exceedingly 
irritable,  and  secretes  a  large  quantity  of  mucus. 

In  alluding  to  this  species  of  disposition,  M.  Delabarre  says, 
"  In  children,  the  skin  is  ordinarily  white  and  tender  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  sometimes  brown  and  wrinkled.  They  are  usually  fra- 
gile and  weak  ;  their  blood  is  pale,  their  nutrition  is  imperfectly 
effected.  In  females,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  the  vertebral 
column  is  disposed  to  curve,  because,"  says  he,  "  at  this  period, 
the  vital  energies  are  principally  directed  towards  the  uterus, 
and,  in  consequence,  although  so  very  necessary  in  the  osseous 
system,  they  appear  to  be  weak. 

"  The  number  of  observations  that  I  have  collected  during  my 
practice  in  the  city,  and  in  several  public  institutions,  have  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  in  this  constitution,  especially," 
(alluding  to  the  mucous),  "  that  the  children  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken,  are  met  with.  The  organic  life  in  them  has  so  little 
energy,  that  a  local  cause  on  a  certain  point,  operates  with 
greater  activity  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  sensibly  diminishing 
the  assimilative  force  at  almost  all  other  points.  It  is  also 
probable,  that  the  development  of  ganglionic  obstructions  during 
dentition,  are,  many  times,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  sensi- 
bility in  the  lymphatics." 

"  We  may  also  remark,"  says  he,  "  that,  their  skin  being  very 
susceptible,  the  sympathy  established  between  it  and  the  mucous 
membrane,  renders  individuals  of  this  kind  very  liable  to  con- 
tract rheums,  and  gastric  and  intestinal  afi"ections ;  they  are, 
likewise,  subject  to  easy  night  sweats,  and  vomitings  of  a  sero- 
mucous  fluid,"  &c. 

Persons  even  thus  unhappily  constituted,  do,  sometimes,  by 
change  of  residence  and  judicious  regimen,  acquire  tolerably 
good  constitutions.  Little  advantage,  however,  is  derived  from 
these,  unless  they  are  had  recourse  to  before  the  twenty-fifth  or 
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thirtieth  year  of  age,  though  they  may  prove  beneficial  at  a  much 
later  period. 

The  gums,  in  scorbutic  persons,  have  a  reddish  brown  color ; 
their  margins  are  imperfectly  festooned,  and  thick  ;  their  struc- 
ture rather  disposed  to  become  turgid,  and  ever  ready,  on  the 
presence  of  the  slightest  cause  of  local  irritation,  to  take  on  a 
morbid  action.  When  thus  excited,  the  blood  accumulates  in 
their  vessels,  where,  from  its  highly  carbonized  state,  it  gives  to 
the  gums  a  dark,  purple,  or  brown  appearance ;  they  swell,  and 
become  spongy  and  flabby,  and  bleed  from  the  slightest  touch. 
To  these  symptoms,  supervene — the  exhalation  of  a  fetid  odor, 
the  destruction  of  the  bond  of  union  between  them  and  the  necka 
of  the  teeth,  suppuration  and  recession  of  their  margins  from  the 
same,  gradual  wasting  of  the  alveolar  cavities,  loosening,  and 
not  unfrequently,  the  loss  of  several,  or  the  whole  of  the  teeth. 
These  are  the  most  common  results,  but,  sometimes,  they  take 
on  other  and  more  affgravated  forms  of  diseased  action.  Pre- 
ternatural  prurient  growths  of  their  substance,  fungous  and 
scirrhous  tumors,  ichorous  and  other  malignant,  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  &c. 

The  occurrence  of  alveolar  abscess  in  dispositions  of  this  kind 
is  often  followed  by  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  portions  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  and  the  effects  which  result  to  the  gums  are 
always  more  pernicious  than  in  habits  less  depraved. 

The  development  of  the  morbid  changes  which  take  place  in 
this  structure,  even  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  while  the  character 
of  the  disease  is  influenced,  if  not  determined,  by  a  specific  con- 
stitutional tendency,  is,  nevertheless,  referable  to  local  irrita- 
tion as  the  immediate  or  proximate  cause,  and  were  this  the 
proper  place,  we  could  cite  numerous  cases  tending  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this  opinion. 

In  scrofulous  habits,  the  gums  have  a  pale  bluish  appearance, 
and  when  subjected  to  local  irritation,  they  become  flabby,  ex- 
hale a  nauseating  odor,  detach  themselves  from  the  necks  of  the 
teeth,  and  their  apices  grow  down  between  these  organs.  The 
blood  circulates  in  them  languidly,  and  debility  seems  to  pervade 
their  whole  substance.  They  are  exceedingly  irritable,  and  not 
unfrequently  take  on  aggravated  forms  of  disease,  and,  as  often 
happens  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  preceding  habit,  there  are  com- 
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binecl  tendencies  which  favor  the  production  of  ill-conditioned 
tumors  and  ulcers. 

The  indications  furnished  bj  the  gums  during  the  existence  of 
a  mercurial  diathesis  of  the  system,  are,  morbid  sensibility,  in- 
creased vascular  and  glandular  action,  foulness,  bleeding  from 
the  most  trifling  injuries,  pale,  bluish  appearance  of  their  sub- 
stance, turgidity  of  their  apices  and  sloughing.  The  effects, 
however,  resulting  to  these  parts  from  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury differ  in  different  individuals  according  to  the  general  con- 
stitutional susceptibility,  the  quantity  taken  into  the  system,  and 
the  length  of  time  its  use  has  been  continued.  In  persons  of 
very  irritable  habits,  a  single  dose  will  sometimes  produce  ptya- 
lism,  and  so  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  gums,  that  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  in  their  altered  state,  will  at  once  rouse 
up  a  morbid  action  in  them. 

The  effects  of  a  mercurial  diathesis  upon  these  parts  is  not 
unfrequently  so  great  as  to  result  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the 
teeth.  But  with  these  effects  both  the  dental  and  medical  prac- 
titioner are  too  familiar  to  require  any  further  description. 

Finally,  we  would  observe,  that  the  indications  of  the  several 
characteristics  to  which  we  have  now  briefly  alluded,  may  not  be 
correct  in  every  particular,  and  there  are  others  which  we  have 
not  mentioned ;  yet  we  think  they  will  commonly  be  found  true. 
As  a  general  rule,  persons  of  a  full  habit,  though  possessed  of 
mixed  temperaments  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  usually 
called  good  health,  have  gums  well  colored,  with  rather  thick 
margins,  and  very  susceptible  to  local  irritation.  With  this  de- 
scription of  individuals,  inflammation,  turgidity,  and  suppuration 
of  the  gums  are  very  common.  To  prevent  these  effects,  con- 
stant attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  is  indispensable. 

Professor  Schill  says,  the  "gum  is  pale  in  chlorosis  and  anae- 
mia ;  of  a  purple  red  color  before  an  active  hemorrhoidal  dis- 
charge, and  in  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea ;  of  a  dark  red  color, 
spongy,  and  bleeding  readily,  in  scurvy  and  diabetes  mellitus, 
and  after  the  use  of  mercury.  Spongy  growths  indicate  caries 
of  the  subjacent  bone."* 

*  Outlines  of  Pathological  Semeiology,  page  168,  of  the  Select  Medical  Library 
edition. 
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Regular  periodical  bleedings  of  the  gums  in  dysmenorrhoea, 
and  particularly  in  scorbutic  and  mucous  subjects,  are  not  un- 
frequent,  nor  in  any  case  where  they  are  in  a  turgid  condition. 

Spongy  growths  of  the  gums  in  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  per- 
sons, often  result  from  irritation  produced  by  decayed  teeth, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  caries  of  the  subjacent  bone. 

Dr.  T.  Thompson,  of  London,  says,  that  the  reflected  margin 
of  the  gums  of  a  large  majority  of  phthisical  patients,  is  deeper 
in  color  than  the  other  portions,  usually  presenting  a  vermilion 
tint.* 

Mr.  George  Waite  says,  "A  change  of  residence  to  a  damp 
climate  will  often  rouse  up  in  the  gums  a  great  degree  of  vascu- 
larity. In  the  damp  places  of  England  and  Ireland  the  appear- 
ances which  the  gums  present  are  of  a  turgid  and  vascular  na- 
ture. In  the  damp  countries  of  France,  these  conditions  of  the 
gums  run  a  much  greater  length  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
differen-ce  in  the  constitutions  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  damps 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  persons  also  lose  their  teeth  early 
in  life  ;  the  climate  engenders  malaria  and  low  fevers,  enfeebles 
the  power  of  digestion,  and  brings  on  rheumatic  affections,  with 
languor  and  general  constitutional  debility." 

Of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Waite's  observations  there  can  be 
no  question,  and  they  go  to  e'^tablish  what  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  predisposing  cause  of  disease  in  the  gums ;  namely, 
that  the  enervation  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  from  what- 
ever cause  produced,  increases  their  susceptibility  to  morbid  im- 
pressions. 

*  C,Iimcal  Lectures  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  p.  117. 


CHAPTER   FOURTH. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SALIVARY 
CALCULUS. 

The  color,  consistence,  and  quantity  of  salivary  calculus,  or 
tartar,  as  it  is  most  commonly  called,  vary  in  different  tempera- 
ments, and  upon  all  of  them  the  state  of  the  general  health  ex- 
ercises considerable  influence.  The  characteristics  of  this  sub- 
stance, therefore,  furnish  diagnoses,  important  both  to  the  phy- 
sician and  dentist.  Their  indications  are  in  many  cases  less 
equivocal  than  the  appearances  of  any  other  part  of  the  mouth  ; 
but,  like  those  of  the  gums,  should  not,  perhaps,  be  alone  relied 
upon.  It  is  necessary  to  interrogate  every  part  from  which  in- 
formation can  be  derived  concerning  the  pathological  condition 
of  the  several  organs  of  the  body. 

Salivary  calculus  is  composed  of  earthy  salts  and  animal  mat- 
ter. Phosphate  of  lime  and  fibrine,  or  cartilage,  are  its  princi- 
pal ingredients  ;  a  small  quantity  of  animal  fat,  however,  enters 
into  its  composition,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  its  constitu- 
ents vary  accordingly  as  it  is  hard  or  soft,  or  as  the  temperament 
of  the  individual  from  whose  mouth  it  is  taken,  is  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  health  ;  hence  it  is,  that  the  analyses  that  have 
been  made  of  it  by  different  chemists,  differ.  No  two  give  the 
same  result. 

The  black,  dry  tartar,  deposited  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth 
of  such  only  as  have  good  constitutions,  is  never  in  large  quan- 
tity; it  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  with  difficulty,  while  the  dry 
light  brown  tartar  found  upon  the  teeth  of  bilious  persons,  dis- 
solves more  readily  in  it ;  but  the  soft  white  tartar,  found  upon 
the  teeth  of  individuals  of  mucous  temperaments,  is  scarcely  at 
all  soluble  in  the  acids,  but  is  readily  dissolved  in  the  alkalies.* 

All  persons  are  subject  to  salivary  calculus,  but  not  alike;  it 
collects  on  the  teeth  of  some  in  larger  quantities  than  on  those 
of  others,  and  its  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  are  ex- 

*  See  M.  Delabarre's  Traice  de  la  Seconde  Dentition. 
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ceedingly  variable.  It  is,  sometimes,  almost  wholly  composed 
of  calcareous  ingredients ;  at  other  times,  these  constitute  but 
about  one-half,  or  little  more  than  one-half  of  its  substance,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  of  animal  matter.  Nor  is  its  color 
more  uniform.  Sometimes  it  is  black,  at  other  times  it  is  of  a 
dark,  pale,  or  yellowish  brown,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  nearly 
white.  It  also  differs  in  density.  In  the  mouths  of  some  it  has 
a  solidity  of  texture  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  teeth  themselves, 
in  others,  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  scraped  from  the  teeth  with 
the  thumb  or  finger  nail.  The  black  kind  is  the  hardest,  th'e 
white  the  softest,  and  its  density  is  increased  or  diminished  as 
it  approaches  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  colors. 

Salivary  calculus  collects  in  very  small  quantities  on  the  teeth 
of  persons  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  constitutions,  and,  even 
on  these  it  is  seldom  found,  except  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
lower  incisors  next  the  gums.  It  is  then  black,  or  of  a  dark 
brown ;  very  dry,  and  almost  as  hard  as  the  teeth,  to  which  it 
adheres  with  great  tenacity. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  unpleasant  effects  are  produced  by 
the  presence  of  this  kind  of  tartar  upon  the  teeth.  The  general 
health  is  never  affected  by  it,  and  the  only  local  injury  that  re- 
sults from  it,  is  slight  turgidity  of  the  edge  of  the  gums  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  it. 

The  indications,  therefore,  of  this  description  of  tartar,  are 
favorable,  both  with  regard  to  the  teeth,  gums  and  organism 
generally.  The  teeth  upon  which  it  is  found  are  of  an  excellent 
quality  and  rarely  affected  by  caries.  They  have  the  character- 
istics represented  as  belonging  to  the  best  kind,  and  teeth  of  this 
description  are  only  found  among  persons  having  good  innate 
constitutions. 

There  is  another  kind  of  black  tartar,  differing  from  this  in 
many  particulars.  It  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  those  having 
good  constitutions,  but  whose  physical  powers  have  been  ener- 
vated by  privation  or  disease,  or  intemperance  and  debauchery, 
and  most  frequently  by  the  last  named.  It  is  found  in  large 
quantities  on  the  teeth  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  salivary  ducts  ; 
it  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  agglutinated  so  firmly  to  the  organs, 
that  it  is  removed  with  great  diflBculty ;  it  is  very  black ;  has  a 
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rough  and  uneven  surface,  and  is  covered  with  a  glairy,  viscid, 
and  almost  insufferably  offensive  mucus. 

The  presence  of  this  kind  of  salivary  calculus  is  attended  with 
very  hurtful  consequences,  not  only  to  the  gums,  alveolar  pro- 
cesses and  teeth,  but  also  to  the  general  health.  It  causes  the 
gums  to  inflame,  swell,  suppurate  and  recede  from  the  teeth, 
the  alveoli  to  waste,  and  the  teeth  to  loosen  and  frequently  to 
drop  out.  The  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  also  vitiated  by  it, 
and  rendered  unfit  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach.  Hence,  as 
long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain  on  the  teeth,  neither  the  skill 
of  the  physician,  nor  the  best  regulated  regimen,  though  they 
may  afford  partial  and  temporary  relief,  will  fully  restore  to  the 
system  its  healthy  functions. 

As  this  kind  of  tartar  is  seldom  if  ever  met  with  except  in  con- 
stitutions naturally  excellent,  the  teeth  on  which  it  is  deposited 
are  generally  sound,  but  they  are  often  caused  by  the  disease 
which  is  produced  in  the  gums  and  alveoli,  to  loosen  and  drop  out. 

The  dark  brown  tartar  is  not  so  hard  as  either  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  black.  It  sometimes  collects  in  tolerably  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  lower  front  teeth,  and  on  the  first  and  second  superior 
molars  ;  it  is  also  often  found  on  all  the  teeth,  though  not  in  as 
great  abundance  as  on  these.  It  does  not  adhere  with  as  much 
tenacity  as  either  of  the  preceding  kinds,  and  can  be  more  easily 
detached  from  them.  It  exhales  a  more  fetid  odor  than  the  first 
variety,  but  is  less  offensive  than  the  second. 

The  persons  most  subject  to  this  kind  of  tartar,  are  of  mixed 
temperaments — the  sanguineous,  however,  almost  always  pre- 
dominating. They  may  be  denominated  sanguineo-serous  and 
bilious.  Their  physical  organization,  though  not  the  strongest 
and  most  perfect,  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  very  good. 
But,  being  more  susceptible  to  morbid  impressions,  their  general 
health  is  less  uniform,  and  more  liable  to  impairment  than  those 
possessed  of  the  most  perfect  constitutions. 

The  efi'ects  arising  from  accumulations  of  this  description  of 
salivary  calculus,  both  local  and  constitutional,  are  less  hurtful 
than  the  variety  last  noticed ;  but  like  that,  it  causes  the  gums  to 
inflame,  swell,  suppurate,  and  to  retire  from  and  expose  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  the  alveoli  to  waste,  the  teeth  to  loosen  and 
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sometimes  to  drop  out.  It  also  gives  rise  to  a  vitiated  condition 
of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth. 

Salivary  calculus  of  a  light  or  pale  yellowish  brown  color,  is 
of  a  much  softer  consistence  than  the  darker  varieties,  and  is 
seldom  found  upon  the  teeth,  except  of  persons  of  bilious  tem- 
perament, or  those  in  whom  this  predominates.  It  has  a  rough 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  dry  surface;  it  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities opposite  the  mouths  of  the  salivary  ducts,  and  sometimes 
every  tooth  in  the  mouth  is  completely  imbedded  in  it.  It  con- 
tains less  of  the  earthy  salts  and  more  of  the  animal  matter  than 
any  of  the  foregoing  descriptions,  and  from  the  quantity  of 
vitiated  mucus  in  and  adhering  to  it,  has  an  exceedingly  offen- 
sive smell.  It  is,  sometimes,  though  not  always,  so  soft  that  it 
may  be  crumbled  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Inflammation,  turgescence  and  suppuration  of  the  gums,  in- 
flammation of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum,  the  destruction  of 
the  sockets  and  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  an  altered  condition  of  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  are  among  the  local  effects  produced  by  the 
long-continued  presence  of  large  collections  of  this  variety  of 
tartar.  The  constitutional  effects  are  not  much  less  pernicious. 
Indigestion  and  general  derangement  of  all  the  assimilative  func- 
tions are  among  the  most  common.  When  the  deposit  is  not 
large,  inflammation  and  sponginess  of  such  parts  of  the  gums  as 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  and  fetid  breath,  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  unpleasant  effects  produced  by  it. 

White  tartar  rarely  collects  in  very  large  quantities,  and 
though  most  abundant  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  first  and 
second  superior  molars,  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lower  in- 
cisors, it  is  nevertheless  frequently  found  on  all  the  teeth.  Its 
calcareous  ingredients  are  less  abundant  than  those  of  any  of  the 
preceding  descriptions.  Fibrine,  animal  fat,  and  mucus,  consti- 
tute by  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  substance.  It  is  very  soft, 
seldom  exceeding  in  consistence  common  cheese-curd,  to  which 
in  appearance  it  bears  considerable  resemblance.  Although  it 
exerts  but  little  mechanical  irritation  upon  the  gums,  it  keeps  up 
a  constant  morbid  action  in  them.  Its  effects,  however,  upon 
the  teeth,  are  far  more  deleterious  than  any  other  description  of 
tartar.  It  corrodes  the  enamel,  and  causes  rapid  decay  of  the 
organs.     The  fluids  of  the  mouth  are  also  vitiated  by  it. 
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It  is  only  upon  the  teeth  of  persons  of  mucous  habit,  or  those 
who  have  suffered  from  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or 
those  in  whom  these  tissues  have  been  more  or  less  involved,  that 
this  kind  of  tartar  accumulates. 

There  is  one  other  kind  of  tartar  described  by  dental  writers. 
It  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  is  seen  more  frequently  on  the 
anterior  surfaces  of  the  upper  teeth  occupying  the  front  part  of 
the  mouth,  than  on  any  of  the  others.  It  resembles  more  closely 
a  stain  on  the  enamel  than  salivary  calculus.  Children  and 
young  persons  are  more  subject  to  it  than  adults,  though  it  is 
occasionally  observed  on  the  teeth  of  the  latter.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly acrid,  and  has  the  effect  of  decomposing  the  enamel ;  the 
margins  of  the  gums  around  the  teeth  having  it  on  them  are  in- 
flamed, and  the  sanguineous  capillaries  of  their  whole  substance 
appear  to  be  distended  and  more  than  ordinarily  languid. 

This  kind  of  discoloration  of  the  enamel  is  indicative  of  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  viscidity  of  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth.  Sour  eructations,  vomitings,  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery  are  not  unfrequent  with  those  whose  teeth  are  thus 
affected. 

For  the  chemical  constituents  of  salivary  calculus,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  subsequent  chapter,  where,  also,  the  morbid 
effects  produced  by  its  several  varieties  are  treated  of  more  at 
length. 


CHAPTER    FIFTH. 

PHYSICAL   GHAEACTERISTICS   OF   THE   FLUIDS   OF 
THE  MOUTH. 

In  treating  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  much  length  on 
their  effects,  when  in  a  morbid  condition,  on  this  cavity.  Con- 
cerning their  agency  in  the  production  of  caries  of  the  teeth,  we 
shall  add  one  or  two  remarks. 

Saliva,  in  healthy  persons  having  good  constitutions,  has  a 
light  frothy  appearance,  and  but  little  viscidity.  Inflammation 
of  the  gums,  from  whatever  cause  produced,  increases  its  viscid- 
ity, and  causes  it  to  be  less  frothy.  In  a  healthy  state,  it  is  in- 
odorous, floats  upon  and  mixes  readily  with  water,  but  when  in 
a  viscid  or  diseased  condition,  it  sinks  and  mixes  with  it  with 
difficulty. 

Irritation  in  the  mouth,  from  diseased  gums,  aphthous  ulcers, 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  introduction  of  mer- 
cury into  the  system,  or  taking  anything  pungent  into  the 
mouth,  increases  the  flow  of  this  fluid,  and  causes  it  to  be  more 
viscid  than  it  is  in  its  natural  and  healthy  state. 

In  treating  on  the  symptomatology  of  saliva.  Prof.  Schill  says, 
"The  sympathetic  aff'ection  of  the  stomach  in  pregnancy  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  salivation,  which,  in  this  case,  mostly  takes 
place  after  conception,  and  sometimes  continues  to  the  time  of 
delivery.  It  is  also  observed  to  occur  in  weakened  digestion,  in 
gastric  catarrhs,  after  the  use  of  emetics,  in  mania,  in  what  are 
called  abdominal  obstructions,  in  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria ; 
salivation  occurs  during  the  use  of  mercury  or  antimony. 

"  In  confluent  small-pox,  salivation  is  a  favorable  sign.  If  it 
cease  before  the  ninth  day  the  prognosis  is  bad.  In  lingering 
intermittents,  salivation  is  sometimes  critical ;  more  frequently 
in  these  affections  it  precedes  the  termination  in  dropsy. 

"  Diminution  of  the  salivary  secretion,  and,  in  consequence  of 
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this,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  is  peculiar  to  the  commencement  of 
acute  disease,  as  also  to  the  hectic  fevers  occasioned  by  affections 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  If  the  flow  of  the  saliva  stop  suddenly, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  an  affection  of  the  brain. 

"  Thick  viscid  saliva  occurs  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  diminution  of  the  salivary  secretion,  especially  in  small-pox, 
typhus,  and  in  hectic  fevers.  It  is  thin  in  ptyalism.  In  gastric 
diseases,  where  the  liver  participates,  it  becomes  yellow  or  green  ; 
by  the  admixture  of  blood  it  may  assume  a  reddish  color ;  in 
pregnant  or  lying-in  women,  it  is  sometimes  milky ;  an  icy  cold 
saliva  was  observed  by  the  author  in  face-ache. 

"  Frothy  saliva  from  the  mouth  is  observed  in  apoplexy,  epi- 
lepsy, hydrophobia,  and  in  hysterical  paroxysms."* 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  note  to  the  work  from  which 
we  have  just,  quoted,  says,  "Acid  saliva  is  regarded  by  M. 
Donn^,  as  indicative  of  gastritis  or  deranged  digestion.  Mr. 
Laycock,"  he  observes,  "  on  the  other  hand,  infers  from  nume- 
rous experiments  on  hospital  patients,  that  the  saliva  may  be 
acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral,  when  the  gastric  phenomena  are  the 
same.  In  general,  Mr.  L.  remarked,  that  it  was  alkaline  in  the 
morning  and  acid  in  the  evening." 

We  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  acid  quality  of  the 
saliva  was  more  apparent  and  more  common  in  lymphatic,  mu- 
cous, and  bilious  dispositions,  than  in  sanguineous  or  in  san- 
guineo-serous  persons,  and  that  weakened  or  impaired  digestion 
always  had  a  tendency  to  increase  it. 

M.  Delabarre  says,  "When  this  fluid"  (the  saliva)  "has  re- 
mained in  the  mouth  some  moments,  it  there  obtains  new  proper- 
ties, according  to  each  individual's  constitution  and  the  integrity 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  some  of  the  parts  which  it  covers. 

"  In  subjects  who  enjoy  the  best  health,  whose  stomach  and 
lungs  are  unimpaired,  the  saliva  appears  very  scarce,  but  this  is 
because  it  passes  into  the  stomach  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  fur- 
nished by  the  glands  that  secrete  it.  It  only  remains  long 
enough  in  the  mouth  to  mix  with  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  and 
absorb  a  certain  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  to  render  it  frothy. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  saliva  of  an  individual  whose  mucous 

*  Outlines  of  Pathological  Semeiology  ;  edition  of  the  Select  Medical  Library,  pp. 
173-4. 
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system  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  mucus,  is  stringy  and  heavy ; 
is  but  slightly  charged  with  oxygen,  contains  a  great  proportion 
of  azote  and  sulphur,  and  stains  silver."* 

Increased  redness  and  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  general 
acidity  of  these  fluids.  Excoriation  and  aphthous  ulcers,  and 
bleeding  of  the  gums,  also,  frequently  result  from  this  condition 
of  the  salivary  and  mucous  secretions  of  this  cavity. 

Anorexia,  languor,  general  depression  of  spirits,  headache, 
diarrhoea,  and  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth,  are  very  common  among 
persons  habitually  subject  to  great  viscidity  of  the  buccal  fluids. 
It  is  likewise  among  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  particularly  when 
the  viscidity  is  so  great  as  to  cause  clamminess  of  these  secre- 
tions, that  the  green  discoloration  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is 
most  frequently  met  with. 

*  Vide  TraitC  de  la  Seconde  Dentition. 


CHAPTER    SIXTH. 

PHYSICAL  CHAKACTEEISTICS  OF   THE  LIPS. 

The  indications  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  lips  are 
more  general  than  local,  and  the  observations  of  Laforgue  and 
Delabarre  on  this  subject,  leave  little  to  be  added.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  do  much  more  than  repeat  what  thej  have  said. 

"  The  lips,"  says  Delabarre,  "  present  marked  differences  in 
different  constitutions.  They  are  thick,  red,  rosy  or  pale, 
according  to  the  qualities  of  the  blood  that  circulates  through 
their  arteries." 

Firmness  of  the  lips,  and  a  pale  rose  color  of  the  mucous 
membrane  that  covers  them,  are,  according  to  Laforgue,  indica- 
tive of  pure  blood,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  a  good  constitution. 
Redness  of  the  lips,  deeper  than  that  of  the  pale  rose,  is  also 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  sanguineo-serous  blood.  Soft, 
pale  lips  are  indicative  of  lymphatico-serous  dispositions.  In 
these  subjects  the  lips  are  almost  entirely  without  color.  When 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  blood  the  lips  are  firm,  though  variable 
in  color,  according  to  the  predominancy  of  the  red  or  serous 
parts  of  this  fluid. 

Both  hardness  and  redness  of  the  lips,  and  all  the  soft  parts 
of  the  mouth,  are  enumerated  among  the  signs  of  plethora. 
Softness  of  the  lips,  without  change  of  color  in  their  mucous 
membrane,  is  spoken  of  by  the  last  author  as  indicative  of  defi- 
ciency of  blood ;  and  softness  and  redness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lips  are  signs  that  the  blood  is  small  in  quantity 
and  sanguineo-serous. 

Deficiency  in  the  red  corpuscles,  and  in  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  the  blood,  is  evidenced  by  the  want  of  color  and  softness  of 
the  lips,  and  general  paleness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
whole  mouth.  "The  fluids  contained  in  the  vessels,"  says  La- 
forgue, "  in  forms  of  ansemia^  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure. 
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and  leave  nothing  between  the  fingers  but  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue." 

In  remarking  upon  the  signs  of  the  difi'erent  qualities  of  the 
blood,  the  above-mentioned  author  asserts  that  the  constitution 
of  children,  about  six  years  of  age,  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
any  universal  characteristic ;  but  that  the  lips,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  mouth,  constantly  betoken  "  the  quality  of 
blood  and  that  of  the  flesh  ;"  and,  "consequently,  they  proclaim 
health  or  disease,  or  the  approach  of  asthenic  and  adynamic 
disorders,  which  the  blood  either  causes  or  aggravates." 

Again,  he  observes,  that  the  blood  of  all  children  is  "  super- 
abundantly serous,"  but  that  it  is  redder  in  those  of  the  second 
constitution  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  others;  and  that  this  is 
more  distinctly  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  lips.  "  This  quality 
of  the  blood,"  says  he,  "is  necessary  to  dispose  all  the  parts  to 
elongate  in  their  growth.  When  the  proportions  of  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  the  blood  are  just,  growth  is  accomplished 
without  disease.  If  the  proportions  are  otherwise  than  they 
should  be  for  the  preservation  of  the  health,  or  if  one  or  more  of 
its  elements  be  altered,  health  no  longer  exists,  growth  is  arrested 
altogether,  or  is  performed  irregularly.  The  nutritive  matter  is 
imperfect — assimilation  is  prevented  or  impaired.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  disintegration  decomposes  the  patient ;  if  death  does 
not  sooner  result,  it  will  consume  him  by  the  lesion  of  some  vital 
organ."* 

The  changes  produced  in  the  color  of  the  blood  by  organic 
derangement  are  at  once  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  lips. 

The  accuracy  of  Laforgue's  observations  on  the  indications 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  lips,  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  writers.  Delabarre,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
semeiology  of  the  mouth,  has  added  nothing  to  them. 

"The  secretion  of  the  lips,"  says  Professor  Schill,  "has  a 
similar  diagnostic  and  prognostic  import  to  that  of  the  tongue 
and  gums.  They  become  dry  in  all  fevers  and  in  spasmodic 
paroxysms.  A  mucous  white  coating  is  a  sign  of  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  accordingly,  this  coating 
is  found  in  mucous  obstructions,  in  gastric  and  intermittent 

*   Vide  Semeiologie  Baccate  et  Buccamancie. 
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fevers,  in  mucous  fever,  and  before  a  gouty  paroxysm.  A  dry 
brown  coating  of  the  lips  is  a  sign  of  colliquation  in  consequence 
of  typhus  affections ;  it  is  accordingly  observed  in  typhus,  in 
putrid  fever,  in  acute  exanthemata,  and  inflammations  which 
have  become  nervous."* 

The  lips,  however,  do  not  present  so  great  a  variety  of  ap- 
pearance as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  not  as  subject  to  local  diseases;  but  their  general 
pathological  indications  are,  perphaps,  quite  as  decided. 

*  Vide  Pathological  Semeiology,  p.  152. 


CHAPTER   SEVENTH. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTEEISTICS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue,  both  in  health  and  disease,  is 
regarded  by  physicians  as  furnishing  more  correct  indications 
of  the  state  of  the  constitution  and  general  health  than  any  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  It  is  asserted,  however,  by  others, 
and  by  those,  too,  who  have  the  very  best  opportunities  for  in- 
specting the  various  parts  of  this  cavity,  that  the  lips  and  gums 
furnish  as  marked  and  reliable  indications  as  the  tongue.  That 
the  state  and  quality  of  the  blood  can  be  as  readily  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  these  parts,  as  by  that  of  the  tongue,  is, 
we  believe,  undeniable ;  but  that  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
body  can  be  inferred  is  a  question  we  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

So  far  as  the  quality  of  the  blood  and  the  temperament  of 
the  subject  are  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  tongue,  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  concerning  the  lips  will  be  found  applicable,  the 
one  being  as  much  influenced  by  them  as  the  other.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  what  we  have  before 
said  upon  the  subject. 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue 
by  disease  in  any  other  part,  are  said  to  be  analogous  to  those 
produced  on  the  general  integument.  So,  also,  are  the  changes 
of  its  color,  consistence,  humidity  and  temperature  similar  to 
those  of  the  skin.  We  are  likewise  told  that  the  changes  of  its 
coating  agree  with  the  analogous  changes  of  the  perspiration, 
and  that  these  phenomena  are  more  decided  in  acute  than  in 
chronic  affections.* 

But  the  diagnostic  and  prognostic  indications  of  the  tongue 
vary  according  to  the  temperament  and  constitutional  predispo- 
sition of  the  individual.  The  physician  should  acquaint  himself 
with  its  appearances  in  health,  to  be  able  to  determine  correctly 
its  indications  in  disease.     He  should  likewise  inform  himself  of 

*  Vide  Professor  Schill's  Semeiology. 
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the  changes  produced  in  its  appearance  by  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  body.  In  some  subjects  it  is  always  slightly 
furred  and  rather  dry,  especially  near  its  root ;  in  others  it  is 
always  clean  and  humid ;  in  some,  again,  it  is  always  red,  and 
in  others  pale. 

Professor  Schill  divides  the  signs  of  the  tongue  into  objective 
and  subjective.  "  To  the  objective  belong  the  changes  of  size, 
form,  consistence,  color,  temperature,  secretion,  and  of  power 
and  direction  of  motion ;  and  to  the  subjective  belong  the  anoma- 
lous sensations  of  taste." 

In  enumerating  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  tongue,  this 
author  says  that  hypertrophy,  inflammation  or  congestion,  may 
occasion  its  enlargement ;  and  that  inflammatory  swelling  of  it, 
when  arising  from  acute  diseases,  such  as  "  angina,  pulmonary 
inflammation,  measles,  plague,  or  variola,  yields  an  unfavorable 
prognosis.  Even  non-inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tongue  is  a 
dangerous  phenomenon  in  acute  diseases,  especially  cerebral, 
which  are  combined  with  coma.  If  it  be  the  consequence  of 
mercury,  of  the  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks,  of  gastric  inflamma- 
tion, of  chlorosis,  of  syphilis,  or  if  it  occur  in  hysteria  or  epilepsy, 
the  prognosis  is  not  dangerous ;  but  the  disease  is  always  the 
more  tedious  where  the  tongue  swells  than  where  it  does  not. 
It  is  enlarged,  also,  by  degenerescence  and  cancer. 

"  Diminution  of  the  size  of  the  tongue  takes  place  where 
there  is  considerable  emaciation.  In  this  case  it  continues  soft 
and  movable.  If,  in  acute  states,  the  tongue  becomes  small,  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  hard,  retracted  and  pointed,  the  irritation 
is  very  great,  and  the  prognosis  bad.  This  sign  occurs  more 
especially  in  typhus,  in  the  oriental  cholera,  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  in  acute  cerebral  aff'ections.  In  hysteria  and 
epilepsy  this  phenomenon  has  no  unfavorable  import." 

Internal  maladies,  he  says,  seldom  cause  the  form  of  the 
tongue  to  change  ;  but  that  the  simplest  change  arising  from 
chronic  irritations  of  the  stomach,  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  acute 
exanthemata,  is  enlargement  of  its  papillae.  In  cases  of  pro- 
tracted dyspepsia,  the  edges  of  the  tongue  sometimes  crack,  and 
in  paralysis  and  epilepsy,  it  becomes  elongated. 

In  acute  diseases,  a  soft  tongue  is  a  favorable  indication ;  and 
flaccidity  of  it  is  symptomatic  of  debility. 
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Humidity  of  the  tongue,  he  tells  us,  is  a  favorable  sign,  and 
that  dryness  of  it  occurs  in  acute  or  violent  inflammations  and 
irritations,  and  more  particularly  when  seated  in  the  intestinal 
canal  and  respiratory  organs.  "  This  also  happens  in  diarrhoea, 
typhus,  pneumonia,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  pleuritis,  peritonitis, 
enteritis,  catarrhus  gastricus,  gastritis,  inflammation  of  joints, 
&c.  Among  the  higher  degrees  of  dryness,  he  enumerates  the 
rough,  the  fissured  and  burnt  tongue,  as  furnishing  still  more 
unfavorable  indications ;  informing  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
these  be  not  accompanied  by  thirst,  they  prognosticate  a  fatal 
termination.  The  abatement  and  crisis  of  the  disease  is  indi- 
cated by  the  tongue  becoming  moist." 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  note  to  Professor  Schill's 
observations  on  the  tongue,  says,  "  A  rough  and  dry,  and  even 
furred  tongue,  is  seen  in  some  dyspeptic  persons,  who  sleep  with 
the  mouth  open ;  and  although  it  indicates  an  irritation  of  the 
digestive  organs,  it  is  not  a  bad  augury."  Bilious  persons,  not 
unfrequently,  though  not  troubled  with  any  manifest  symptoms 
of  gastric  or  intestinal  derangement,  or  any  other  apparent 
functional  disturbance,  have  a  furred  tongue  in  the  morning. 

Paleness  of  the  tongue,  says  Professor  Schill,  is  a  sign  of  a 
serous  condition  of  the  blood,  of  chlorosis,  of  great  loss  of  blood, 
of  chronic  disorders,  of  sinking  of  the  strength  in  acute  maladies, 
assuming  a  "  nervous  form,  as  typhus  and  scarlatina  maligna. 
It  is  also  found,"  says  he,  "in  enteritis  and  dysentery,  when  but 
little  fever  is  present."  He  infers  from  this,  that  paleness  of 
the  tongue  is  caused  by  the  "drawing  of  the  fluids  downward;" 
but  it  is  often  observed  in  persons  who  enjoy  tolerably  good 
health.  Lymphatic  dispositions,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  it. 

Again,  he  observes,  that  a  very  red  tongue  is  indicative  of 
"  violent  inflammation,  mostly  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  also  of 
the  lungs  and  pharynx  ;  also  of  acute  exanthemata."  He  regards 
the  prognosis  as  bad,  when  a  furred  tongue  "  in  acute  diseases 
of  the  intestinal  canal  becomes  clean  and  very  red,"  if  the  change 
is  not  accompanied  with  the  return  of  the  patient's  strength. 
"But,"  he  continues,  "if  the  debility  is  not  considerable,  and 
the  tongue  becomes  clean  and  very  red,  whilst  other  febrile 
symptoms  continue,  a  new  inflammation  may  be  expected."    But 
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even  in  affections  like  these,  the  redness  of  the  tongue  is  always 
more  considerable  in  sanguineous,  than  in  lymphatic  or  lymphati- 
co-serous  subjects,  so  that  in  forming  a  prognosis  from  this  sign, 
the  temperament  of  the  individual  should  never  be  overlooked. 

Proceeding  with  the  description  of  the  signs  of  this  organ,  he 
says,  "  The  tongue  becomes  a  blackish-red  and  bluish-red  in  all 
serious  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  as  also  in 
severe  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  as  catarrhs,  suffocations, 
asthma,  extensive  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  carditis,  Asiatic 
cholera,  plague,  confluent  small-pox,  and  putrid  fevers.  It 
becomes  black  and  livid  in  cases  of  vitiation  of  the  blood,  more 
especially  in  scurvy,  at  the  setting  in  of  gangrene,  and  in 
phthisis,  when  death  is  near  at  hand," 

Among  the  diseases  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  an  increase  of 
the  temperature  of  the  tongue,  are  glossitis,  violent  internal  in- 
flammation, and  typhus  fever  ;  and  coldness  of  this  organ  is  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  Asiatic  cholera,  and  at  the  approach  of 
death. 

The  signs  from  the  secretion  of  the  tongue  are  thus  enumerated: 
A  clean  and  moist  tongue  are  favorable  indications,  but  a  clean, 
dry  and  red  tongue,  as  seen  in  slow  nervous  fevers,  acute  ex- 
anthemata and  plague,. are  bad  auguries.  A  furred  or  coated 
tongue  is  said  to  occur  chiefly  in  intestinal  disorders,  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  skin,  and  in  rheumatic  affections.  The  coating  is  said 
to  vary  in  "  color,  thickness,  adherence,  and  extent,"  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ 
are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  diseases,  and  it  should 
have  been  added  in  the  same  disease  in  different  temperaments. 

After  describing  the  various  kinds  of  coating  on  the  tongue, 
together  with  their  respective  indications,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enumerate,  the  occurrence  of  false  membranes  and 
pustules,  resulting  from  peculiar  forms  of  mucous  secretion,  are 
next  mentioned.  The  former  show  themselves  either  as  small 
white  points,  or  large  patches,  and  sometimes  they  are  said  to 
envelop  the  whole  tongue.  The  color  is  "  sometimes  white,  some- 
times yellow  and  sometimes  red,"  and  the  greater  the  surface 
covered  by  them,  the  more  unfavorable  is  the  prognosis  regarded. 
"Pustules  on  the  tongue,"  says  our  author,  "are  sometimes 
idiopathic,  but  in  most  cases    symptomatic.     They  are  either 
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distinct  or  confluent ;  the  confluent  are  the  worst.  Those  which 
are  hardish  and  dry,  and  also  those  which  are  blue,  and  those  of 
a  blackish  appearance,  which  sometimes  occur  in  acute  diseases, 
are  of  an  unfavorable  import."  On  the  other  hand,  those  which 
have  a  whitish,  soft,  moist,  and  semi-transparent  appearance,  are 
less  unfavorable,  and  when  the  aphthae,  or  eruption,  are  repeated, 
it  portends  a  longer  continuance  of  the  malady.  The  pustules 
or  aphthae  are  mentioned  as  being  frequent  accompaniments  to 
the  following  diseases,  namely,  gastritis,  catarrhs,  enteritis, 
metritis,  dysentery,  cholera  infantum,  peritonitis,  intermittent 
and  typhus  fevers,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  and  the  third  stage  of 
pulmonary  consumption.  Their  prognosis  is  said  to  be  favora- 
ble, when"  they  appear  with  critical  discharges  after  the  seventh 
day,"  and  unfavorable,  when  they  occur  as  a  consequence  of  a 
general  sinking  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  body.* 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  of  the  pathognomonic 
indications  of  the  various  morbid  phenomena  described  by  semei- 
ologists ;  we  have  noticed  more  of  them  than  was  our  intention 
to  have  done.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  the  present  inquiry, 
by  simply  observing,  that  the  indications  furnished  by  the  phy- 
sical characteristics,  not  only  of  the  tongue,  but  by  those,  also, 
of  the  teeth,  the  gums,  salivary  calculus,  the  lips,  and  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  are,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  essential  to  the 
successful  exercise  of  the  duties  both  of  the  dental  and  medical 
practitioner. 

*   Vide  Professor  ScMll's  Semeiology. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  doctrine,  as  promulgated  by  Fox,  and,  subsequently,  ad- 
vocated by  Bell,  and  other  European  writers,  that  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth  are  the  same  as  those  which  attack  other  osseous 
structures  of  the  body,  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  to  be 
incorrect.  With  the  exception  of  exostosis  and  necrosis,  the 
pathological  condition  of  these  organs  do  not  bear  the  slightest 
analogy  to  those  of  other  bones.  They  are  not  produced  by  the 
same  causes,  nor  can  they  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  we  rely  mainly  upon 
art ;  in  diseases  of  other  osseous  tissues  the  resources  principally 
to  be  relied  on  are  found  in  the  recuperative  powers  of  the 
economy.  This  difference  is  clearly  seen  between  caries  in  the 
teeth  and  in  the  bones.  Nature  alone  can  repair  the  ravages  of 
the  one,  art  alone  of  the  other.  Exostosis,  which  is  a  disease 
common  to  bone  and  teeth,  is  found  only  in  the  cementum,  which 
is  the  connecting  link  between  dentine  and  osseous  tissue;  whilst 
diseases  of  the  dentine  and  enamel  form  a  distinct  class,  requir- 
ing treatment  altogether  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  teeth  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  caries  than  by 
any  other  disease,  and  this,  therefore,  will  first  claim  our  atten- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 
CAEIES  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Caries  of  a  tooth  is  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  earthy 
salts  of  the  affected  part,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accompa- 
nied by  disorganization  of  the  animal  framework  of  this  portion 
of  the  organ.  There  is  no  affection  to  which  these  organs  are 
liable  more  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  or  fatal  in  its  tendency, 
than  this.  It  is  often  so  insidious  in  its  attacks,  and  rapid  in 
its  progress,  that  every  tooth  in  tlie  mouth  is  involved  in  irre- 
parable ruin,  before  even  its  existence  is  suspected. 

Its  presence  is  usually  first  indicated  by  an  opaque  or  dark 
spot  on  the  enamel;  and,  if  this  be  removed,  the  subjacent  den- 
tine will  exhibit  a  black,  dark-brown,  or  whitish  appearance.  It 
usually  commences  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine  of  the 
crown,  beneath  the  enamel,  at  some  point  where  it  is  imperfect 
or  has  been  fractured  or  otherwise  injured;  from  thence  it  pro- 
ceeds toward  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  increasing  in  circumfer- 
ence, until  it  reaches  the  pulp-cavity. 

If  the  diseased  part  is  of  a  soft  and  humid  character,  the 
enamel,  after  a  time,  usually  breaks  in,  disclosing  the  ravages 
the  disease  has  made  on  the  subjacent  dentine.  But  this  does 
not  always  happen ;  the  form  of  the  tooth  sometimes  remains 
nearly  perfect,  until  its  whole  interior  structure  is  destroyed. 

No  portion  of  the  crown  or  neck  of  a  tooth  is  exempt  from 
this  disease ;  yet,  some  parts  are  more  liable  to  be  first  attacked 
than  others ;  as,  for  example,  the  depressions  in  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids,  the  approximal  surfaces  of 
all  the  teeth,  the  posterior  or  palatine  surfaces  of  the  lateral  in- 
cisors ;  and,  in  short,  wherever  an  imperfection  of  the  enamel 
exists. 

The  enamel  is  much  harder  than  the  dentine,  and  is  by  far 
less  easily  acted  on  by  the  causes  that  produce  caries.  It  is 
sometimes,  however,  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  when  this 
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happens,  the  disease  develops  itself  more  frequently  on  the 
labial,  or  buccal  surface  near  the  gum,  than  in  any  other  local- 
ity ;  often  commencing  at  a  single  point,  and  at  other  times  at 
a  number  of  points.  When  the  enamel  is  first  attacked,  it  is 
usually  called  erosion  ;  but  as  this  tissue  does  not  contain  so 
much  animal  matter  as  the  subjacent  dentine,  the  diseased  part 
is  often  washed  away  by  the  sali\'«,  of  the  mouth ;  while  in  the 
dentinal  part  of  the  tooth,  it,  in  most  instances,  remains,  and 
may  be  removed  in  distinct  laminae,  after  the  earthy  salts  have 
been  decomposed. 

In  very  hard  teeth,  the  decayed  part  is  of  a  firmer  consistence, 
and  of  a  darker  color,  than  in  soft  teeth.  Sometimes  it  is  black ; 
at  other  times  of  a  dark  or  light  brown  ;  and  at  other  times  again, 
it  is  nearly  white.  As  a  general  rule,  the  softer  the  tooth,  the 
lighter,  softer,  and  more  humid  the  caries.  The  color  of  the 
decayed  part,  however,  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  in  some  cases, 
influenced  by  other  circumstances ;  perhaps  by  some  peculiar 
modification  of  the  agents  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
disease. 

The  disease,  then,  not  being  the  result  of  any  vital  action, 
the  applicability  of  the  term  caries  may  be  questioned  ;  but,  as 
it  has  been  very  generally  sanctioned,  and  as  we  know  of  no 
better  name,  we  shall  continue  its  use.  Mr.  Bell  has  substituted 
the  term  gangrene,  under  the  belief  that  it  conveys  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  affection.  The  applicability 
of  a  term,  almost  synonymous  with  this,  is  also  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hunter  :  in  speaking  of  the  affection,  he  says,  that  it  "  appears 
to  deserve  the  name  of  mortification."  Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  the 
decay  of  the  teeth,  as  a  disorder  which  terminates  in  mortifica- 
tion ;  but  he  designates  it  by  the  name  of  caries.  We  prefer 
this  term,  inasmuch  as  that  of  gangrene  or  mortification  may  be 
applied  to  another  condition  of  the  teeth — necrosis — with  as  much 
propriety  as  to  the  one  now  under  consideration.  Moreover,  the 
term  gangrene,  or  mortification,  is  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
death  of  a  soft  part,  and  not  a  diseased  condition  of  bony  tissue. 
Surgical  writers  usually  regard  gangrene  in  soft  tissues  as  ana- 
logous to  necrosis  in  osseous  tissues ;  and  ulceration  in  the  first 
analocrous  to  caries  in  the  last.  But  necrosis  and  caries  in  the 
teeth  differ  in  causes,  symptoms,  sequelse  and  treatment,  from 
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affections  of  the  same  name  in  other  bones,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  difference  in  their  structure,  function,  and  mode  of 
connection  with  the  adjacent  tissues. 

Commencing  externally  beneath  the  enamel,  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, as  before  stated,  towards  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  destro}'ing 
layer  after  layer,  until  it  reaches  the  lining  membrane,  leaving 
each  outer  stratum  softer,  and  of  a  darker  color,  than  the  sub- 
jacent one. 

The  terms,  deep-seated,  superficial^  external,  and  internal, 
simjyle  and  complicated,  have  been  applied  to  the  disease.  These 
distinctions  are  unnecessary,  since  they  only  designate  different 
stages  of  the  same  affection.  By  complicated  decay,  is  meant 
caries  which  has  penetrated  to  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  tooth, 
accompanied  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lining 
membrane,  and  the  death  of  the  organ.  The  lining  membrane, 
however,  is  not  always  inflamed  by  exposure,  nor  is  inflammation 
invariably  followed  by  suppuration. 

Equally  unnecessary  is  the  classification  adopted  by  M.  Duval, 
to  designate  differences  of  color  and  consistence  in  the  decayed 
part.  He  enumerates  seven  varieties  or  species,  as  follows : 
calcareous,  peeling,  perforating,  black,  deruptive,  stationary,  and 
wasting. 

The  first,  he  employs  to  denote  an  affection  of  the  teeth  cha- 
racterized by  the  appearance  of  a  white  opaque  spot  on  the 
enamel,  whereby  it  is  rendered  brittle,  and  which  often  causes 
it  to  break.  The  second,  if  not  identical  with,  is  at  least  ana- 
logous to,  the  first,  except  in  the  different  color  of  the  enamel. 
The  third,  is  caused  by  a  defect  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
enamel  covering  the  crowns  of  the  teeth ;  it  attacks  the  molars 
and  sometimes  the  bicuspids,  at  a  number  of  points  simulta- 
neously, causing  speedy  destruction.  The  fourth,  he  describes 
as  not  occurring  until  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth  year, 
and  as  being  principally  confined  to  persons  of  consumptive 
habit,  and  those  disposed  to  rachitis.  The  color  of  the  decayed 
part  of  a  tooth  in  individuals  having  such  morbid  proclivity,  is 
sometimes  black,  but  more  frequently  white.  Black  caries,  as 
it  is  called,  is  oftener  met  with  in  the  teeth  of  persons  of  good 
constitution,  and  in  hard  rather  than   soft  teeth. 

The  fifth  species,  or  deruptive,  he  represents  as  that  which,  in 
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persons  of  consumptive  habit,  attacks  the  front  teeth  near  their 
necks,  extending  downward  towards  their  roots,  and  forming 
a  brownish  semicircular  groove.  The  sixth  is  that  description, 
which,  after  having  penetrated  a  certain  distance  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth,  becomes  stationary.  The  seventh,  and  last 
species,  is  characterized  by  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  molars,  dipping  down  in  some  places  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  leaving  a  smooth  polished  surface  of  a 
brown  or  yellowish  color. 

Finally,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  frequently  remain  firm  in  their 
sockets  for  years  after  the  crowns  and  necks  have  been  destroyed, 
showing  that  they  are  less  liable  to  decay  than  the  crowns;  but 
nature,  after  the  destruction  of  the  last,  as  if  conscious  that  the 
former  are  of  no  further  use,  exerts  herself  to  expel  them  from 
the  system,  which  is  effected  by  the  gradual  wasting  and  filling 
up  of  their  sockets.  After  this  operation  of  the  economy  has 
been  accomplished,  they  are  frequently  retained  in  the  mouth 
for  months,  and  even  for  years,  by  their  periosteal  connection 
with  the  gums.  This  effort  of  nature  is  confined  more  to  the 
back  than  to  the  front  teeth ;  it  often  happens  that  the  last 
remain,  after  the  destruction  of  their  crowns,  for  many  years, 
and  sometimes  without  much  apparent  injury  to  the  parts  within 
which  they  are  contained. 


DIFFEKENCES  I^  THE  LIABILITY  OE  DIFFEKENT  TEETH 

TO  DECAY. 

Having  explained  at  some  length,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  the  manner  in  which  the  physical  condition  of  the  teeth  is 
influenced,  it  will  not  now  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  portion 
of  the  subject.  It  will  only  be  requisite  to  state,  therefore,  that 
teeth  which  are  well  formed,  well  arranged,  and  of  a  firm  texture, 
seldom  decay,  and  when  they  are  attacked,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  not  rapid ;  whereas,  those  that  are  imperfect  in  their 
formation,  and  of  a  soft  texture,  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  the  causes  which  produce  it;  and  when  assailed,  if  the 
progress  of  the  affection  is  not  arrested  by  ^rt,  they  usually  fall 
speedy  victims  to  its  ravages.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  dentinal 
structure  of  the  teeth  is  hard  or  soft,  the  shape  of  the  organs 
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perfect  or  imperfect,  their  arrangement  regular  or  irregular,  is 
their  liability  to  caries  diminished  or  increased. 

The  density,  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  are  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  that  of  the  mouth, 
at  the  time  of  their  dentinification.  If,  at  this  period,  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  healthily  performed,  these  organs 
will  be  compact  in  their  structure,  perfect  in  their  shape,  and 
usually  regular  in  their  arrangement.  That  the  teeth  should 
be  thus  influenced  will  not  appear  strange,  when  we  consider,  as 
Richorand  remarks,  "that  there  exists  amongst  all  the  parts  of 
the  living  body  intimate  relations,  all  of  which  correspond  to 
each  other,  and  carry  on  a  reciprocal  intercourse  of  sensations 
and  afl'ections.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  morbid  action  in  one  part, 
other  parts  sympathize  with  it,  rallying,  as  if  sensible  of  the 
mutual  dependence  existing  between  them,  all  their  energies  to 
rescue  their  neighbor  from  the  power  of  disease." 

Increased  action  in  one  portion  of  the  system  is  generally 
followed  by  diminished  action  in  some  other  part ;  thus,  for 
example,  gastritis  may  be  produced  by  constipation  of  the 
bowels;  puerperal  fever,  by  diminished  action  in  the  heart  with 
an  increased  action  in  the  uterus,  &c.  Hence,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  if  the  body,  at  an  early  age,  be  morbidly  excited, 
its  functions  will  be  languidly  performed — the  process  of  as- 
similation checked — the  regular  and  healthy  supply  of  earthy 
matter  in  the  bones  interrupted — and,  consequently,  that  the 
teeth  which  are  then  formed,  will  be  defective.  Other  parts  of 
the  body,  in  which  constant  changes  are  going  on,  if  thus  af- 
fected at  these  early  periods,  may  afterwards  recover  their 
healthful  vigor ;  but  if  the  teeth  are  badly  formed,  they  must 
ever,  because  of  their  low  degree  of  vascularity,  continue  so ; 
hence  they  will  be  more  liable  to  decay  than  when  dentinified 
under  other  and  more  favorable  circumstances. 

Capillary  bloodvessels  form  a  large  part  of  every  organ,  the 
characteristic  tissue  of  each  being  strictly  extra-vascular  (lite- 
rally, outside  of  the  vessels).  Where  the  bloodvessels  are  most 
abundant,  as  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  structures,  growth  and 
change  take  place  rapidly  and  constantly ;  since  almost  every 
particle  of  the  extra-vascular  or  interstitial  tissue  is  in  contact 
with  the  circulating  fluid,  the  function  of  which  is  to  supply  ma- 
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terial  for  growth  and  carry  off  waste  matter.  Hence  such  or- 
gans have  great  recuperative  power,  and  are  modified  by  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  body.  But  the  dentine  and  enamel  of 
the  teeth  are  vascular  only  during  the  period  of  development. 

These  structures,  once  formed,  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
capillaries,  except  the  layer  of  dentine  in  contact  with  the  den- 
tal pulp.  Hence,  the  dental  pulp  may  deposit  new  bone  as  a 
barrier  against  caries ;  but  the  carious  dentine  itself  is  incapable 
of  self-restoration. 

"  That  the  teeth  acquire  this  disposition,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "  to 
decay,  from  some  want  of  healthy  action  during  their  formation, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  common  observation,  that  they  become 
decayed  in  pairs ;  that  is,  those  which  are  formed  at  the  same 
time,  being  in  a  similar  state  of  imperfection,  have  not  the  power 
to  resist  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  therefore,  at  nearly  about 
the  same  period  of  time  exhibit  signs  of  decay ;  while  those 
which  have  been  formed  at  another  time,  when  a  more  healthy 
action  has  existed,  have  remained  perfectly  sound  to  the  end  of 
life." 

Most  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  teeth  to 
resist  the  various  causes  of  decay  is  sometimes  weakened  by  a 
change  brought  about  in  their  physical  condition  through  the 
agency  of  certain  remote  causes,  such  as,  the  profuse  administra- 
tion of  mercury,  the  existence  of  fevers,  and  all  severe  constitu- 
tional disorders. 

Mr.  Fox  says  :  "  That  he  has  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
great  changes  take  place  in  the  economy  of  the  teeth  in  conse- 
quence of  continued  fever ;  and  that  the  decay  of  the  teeth  is 
often  the  consequence  of  certain  states  of  the  constitution." 

Mr.  Bell  remarks  :  "  That  amongst  the  remote  causes  (of  de- 
cay) are  those  which  produce  a  deleterious  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  teeth  subsequent  to  their  formation;  one  of  the 
most  extensive,  in  its  effects,  is  the  use  of  mercury  To  the 
profuse  administration  of  this  remedy  in  tropical  diseases  we 
may,  we  think,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the  injury  which  a 
residence  in  hot  climates  so  frequently  inflicts  on  the  teeth." 

Severe  constitutional  disorders,  and  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  medicine,  do  not,  as  Messrs.  Fox  and  Bell  suppose, 
act  directly  on  the  teeth,  by  altering  their  physical  condition 
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and  thus  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  corro- 
sive agents  ;  but  they  are  indirectly  aflfected  in  proportion  as  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  are  vitiated  and  their  corrosive  proper- 
ties increased. 

The  following  considerations  establish,  to  our  mind,  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  just  stated.  Artificial  teeth  of  bone  or  ivory, 
which  can  undergo  no  such  changes  as  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bell,  decay  more  rapidly  after  the  profuse  administration  of  any 
medicine,  or  during  the  existence  of  any  disease  that  tends^to 
vitiate  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  than  at  other  times.  Fur- 
thermore, teeth  of  so  dense  a  texture  as  to  be  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  the  acidulated  buccal  fluids  are  not  affected  by 
constitutional  disease ;  yet  they  are  just  as  liable  as  those  of  a 
spongy  texture,  to  any  structural  disease  communicated  from 
the  general  system. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  our  own  observations  :  the  gums 
and  alveolar  processes  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
mercury,  so  that  all  the  teeth  loosen  and  drop  out,  without  being 
affected  by  caries.  The  teeth  of  persons,  in  whom  a  mercurial 
diathesis  has  been  for  a  long  time  kept  up,  or  who  have  been  for 
years  suffering  from  dyspepsia,  phthisis,  fevers,  or  other  severe 
constitutional  disorders,  often  continue  perfectly  sound ;  while 
other  teeth,  under  similar  circumstances,  frequently  decay. 
Now,  all  this  goes  to  prove,  not  that  changes  are  effected  in  the 
structural  condition  of  the  teeth,  whereby  their  predisposition  to 
decay  is  increased ;  but  that  there  are  differences  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  different  teeth  to  resist  the  action  of  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  made  acrid  by  the  affections  just  enumerated. 

The  author  is  well  aware  that  he  differs  from  some  writers  on 
this  point,  as  well  as  from  received  popular  opinion.  The  views 
which  he  has  here  presented,  are  not  the  result  of  mere  closet 
reflections,  but  of  long  and  attentive  observation.  He  has  noted 
the  effects  of  mercury,  and  of  other  medicines,  as  well  as  of 
constitutional  diseases  of  the  severest  and  most  protracted 
kinds,  and  he  has  always  observed,  that — occurring  after  the 
development  of  the  teeth — it  was  only  as  they  impaired  the 
healthy  qualities  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  that  they  affected 
these  organs.  In  fact,  their  density,  their  exposed  situation, 
their  functions,  all  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  such  changes  as 
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take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  many  of  them  are  impossible,  and  designedly  so,  that  they 
may  more  fully  answer  their  purpose. 

Er.  Good  says  "  that  caries  of  the  teeth  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  disease  of  any  particular  age  or  temperament,  or  state  of 
health."  It'is  true  it  is  not  a  disease  of  any  particular  state  of 
health,  farther  than  that  certain  constitutional  affections  exert  a 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  thus 
become  indirect  causes  of  decay  of  these  organs.  That  it  is  not 
a  disease  of  any  particular  age,  seems  to  contradict  common  ex- 
perience, for  it  cojnparatively  seldom  happens  that  caries  appears 
after  the  age  of  forty.  The  reason  of  which  is  obvious.  Teeth 
of  a  loose  texture,  or  otherwise  imperfect,  cannot  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  causes  of  decay,  to  which  all  teeth  are,  up  to  this 
period  of  life,  more  or  less  exposed ;  while  those  which  from 
their  greater  density  remain  unaffected  thus  long,  are  generally 
enabled,  by  the  increased  solidity  they  gradually  acquire,  to  re- 
sist them  through  life.  Teeth  sometimes,  though  rarely,  decay 
at  fifty,  or  even  at  a  later  period ;  but  caries  of  the  teeth,  gene- 
rally, may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  youth  and  middle  age. 

The  formation,  arrangement  and  physical  condition  of  the 
teeth  are  sometimes  influenced  by  hereditary  diathesis,  affecting 
the  parts  concerned  in  their  production,  or  the  general  system. 
That  a  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  on  the  part  of  either 
parent,  often  predisposes  their  progeny  to  like  affections,  is  an 
axiom  fully  recognized  in  pathology,  and  a  fact  of  which  we 
have  many  fearful  proofs. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  treating  of  what  he  calls  the  hereditary  predis- 
position of  the  teeth  to  decay,  remarks  :  "  That  it  often  happens 
that  this  tendency  exists  in  either  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  a 
family  of  children,  where  one  of  the  parents  had  been  similarly 
affected ;  and  this  is  true  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  we  have 
commonly  seen  the  same  tooth,  and  even  the  same  part  of  a 
tooth,  affected  in  several  individuals  of  the  family,  and  at  about 
the  same  age.  In  other  instances,  where  there  are  many  chil- 
dren, amongst  whom  there  exists  a  distinct  division  into  two  por- 
tions, some  resembling  the  father,  and  some  the  mother,  in  fea- 
tures and  constitution,  we  observe  corresponding  differences  in 
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the  teeth,  both  as  it  regards  their  form  and  texture,  and  their 
tendency  to  decay." 

That  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  in  the  teeth  to  decay, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  denied.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  the  result 
of  the  transmission  of  a  similarity  of  action  in  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  these  organs ;  so  that  the  teeth  of 
the  child  are,  in  form  and  structure,  like  those  of  the  parent 
Avhom  it  most  resembles,  and  from  whom  it  has  inherited  the  dia- 
thesis. The  teeth  of  the  child,  if  shaped  like  those  of  the  parent, 
posessing  a  like  degree  of  density,  and  similarly  arranged,  are 
equally  liable  to  disease;  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
same  causes  they  are  affected  in  like  manner,  and,  usually,  at 
about  the  same  period  of  life.  Such  being  the  fact,  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  that  judicious  early  attention  may  so  in- 
fluence the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  that  their 
liability  to  disease  may  be  diminished  ?  Whilst  denying  the 
direct  action  of  medicine  and  sickness  upon  the  dental  tissues, 
except  through  the  agency  of  the  buccal  secretions,  we  admit 
their  powerful  influence ;  first,  through  hereditary  transmission  of 
an  impaired  constitution ;  secondly,  by  their  action  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  if  given  while  the  teeth  are  being  formed. 
It  is,  then,  to  the  difi'erences  in  the  physical  condition  and  man- 
ner of  arrangement  of  these  organs, — whether  in  diff'erent  indi- 
viduals or  in  the  same  mouth, — that  the  difi'erences  in  their  lia- 
bility to  decay  is  attributable. 

CAUSES  OF  CARIES. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  has  been  attributed  to  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  To  notice,  in  detail,  the  various  opinions  advanced  by 
American,  English,  French  and  German  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  an  elementary  trea- 
tise like  this,  and  unprofitable  to  the  reader;  we  shall,  therefore, 
give  simply  a  brief  exposition  of  the  views  of  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  writers.  If,  in  doing  this,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
differ  from  any,  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  give  satisfactory 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

Fauchard,  Auzebe,  Bourdet,  Lecluse,  Jourdain,  and  most  of 
the  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  diseases  of 
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the  teeth,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  more  modern  French 
authors,  though  their  views  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  dental 
caries  are  exceedingly  vague  and  confused,  express  the  belief 
that  the  disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  the  action  of 
chemical  agents  ;  such,  for  example,  as  vitiated  saliva,  the  pu- 
trescent remains  of  particles  of  food  lodged  between  the  teeth, 
or  in  their  interstices,  acids,  and  a  corrupted  state  of  the  fluids 
conveyed  to  these  organs  for  their  nourishment.  They  also 
mention  certain  states  of  the  general  health,  mechanical  inju- 
ries, sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  &c.,  as  conducing  to  the 
disease.  A  similar  explanation,  too,  of  the  cause  is  given  by 
Salmon,  the  author  of  a  Compendium  of  Surgery,  published  in 
London,  iu  1644.  The  foregoing  is  a  general  summary  of  the 
views  entertained  by  most  of  the  older  writers  with  regard  to 
the  causes  of  this  disease.  If  they  are  not  strictly  correct,  we 
think  we  shall  presently  be  able  to  show  that  they  are  not  alto- 
gether erroneous. 

In  the  English  school  of  dental  surgery,  since  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Natural 
History  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  and  until  quite  recently,  in- 
flammation of  the  dentine  has  been  regarded  as  the  proximate 
or  immediate  cause  of  the  disease.  Having  discovered  an  iden- 
tity of  structure  between  the  teeth  and  the  bones  of  the  body, 
this  author  immediately  concluded  that  the  diseases  of  the  one 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  other.  This  inference,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  one  who  has  not  made  the  diseases  of  the  former 
a  subject  of  close  and  critical  investigation,  would  seem  to  be 
irresistible.  But  it  is  none  the  less  incorrect,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
most  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  concerned.  By  instituting 
a  comparison  between  caries  of  the  teeth  and  that  of  bone,  it 
will  at  once  be  perceived  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  analogy 
between  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the  one,  and  as  it  shows  it- 
self in  the  other.  In  the  former,  it  consists  simply  in  a  decom- 
position of  the  earthy  salts  of  the  organs,  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
it  is  analogous  to  ulceration  in  soft  parts,  constantly  discharges 
purulent  matter,  and  often  throws  out  fungous  granulations. 
These  phenomena,  which  dental  caries  never  presents,  establish 
a  wide  difi'erence  of  character  between  it  and  the  disease  as  oc- 
curring in  the  true  osseous  structures  of  the  body. 
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But  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  vascularity  of  the 
teeth,  not  only  led  to  the  belief  that  caries  of  these  organs  was 
identical  with  caries  of  bone;  but  it  soon  gave  rise  to  the  sup- 
position, that,  inasmuch  as  inflammation  was  the  cause  which 
determined  it  in  the  latter,  it  also  produced  it  in  the  former.* 
Among  the  ablest  advocates  of  this  theory  is  Mr.  Thomas  Bell ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  support  which  it  has  received  from  his 
pen,  it  is  opposed  by  facts  which  prove  it,  most  conclusively,  to 
be  erroneous. 

If  inflammation  of  the  dentinal  structure  of  the  teeth  were 
the  cause  of  caries,  the  disease  would  be  as  likely  to  develop  it- 
self in  one  part  of  a  tooth  as  another.  The  root,  the  interior  of 
the  crown  between  the  pulp-cavity  and  the  enamel,  would  as 
frequently  be  the  part  first  attacked  as  the  external  surface. 
Now  what  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  matter  ?  Does  caries 
ever  commence  on  the  root  of  a  tooth,  or  between  the  pulp-cavity 
and  the  peripliery  of  the  dentine  ?     Most  assuredly  not. 

Again,  among  the  causes  which  would  be  most  likely  to  excite 
inflammation  in  these  organs,  are  many  of  the  operations  per- 
formed for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  For  example, 
it  is  well  known  that  filing  and  plugging,  two  of  the  most  valu- 
able operations  in  dental  surgery,  augment  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  sensibility  of  the  teeth,  and  increase  their  susceptibility  to 
the  action  of  heat  and  cold, — agents  regarded  as  among  the  most 
frequent  and  powerful  exciting  causes  of  inflammation.  Now,  if 
dental  caries  were  the  result  of  inflammation,  these  operations, 
instead  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  would  cause  a 
recurrence  of  it,  and  hasten  the  destruction  of  those  teeth  upon 
which  they  had  been  performed. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  a  tooth  may  end  in 
suppuration,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  inflammation  of  its  den- 
tinal structure  alone,  causes  a  decomposition  of  any  portion  of  its 
substance,  though  it  may  influence  the  susceptibility  of  the  tooth 

*  The  doctrineof  the  vascularity  of  the  teeth,  as  maintained  by  Fox,  wa?the  origin 
in  England  of  the  theory,  that  caries  of  these  organs  resulted  from  inflammation  of 
their  dentinal  structure  ;  but  the  doctrine  had  been  advanced  at  a  much  earlier  period 
in  France.  The  celebrated  French  surgeon,  Ambrose  Pan',  in  treating  on  toothache, 
says,  "These  organs,  after  the  manner  of  other  bones,  suffer  inflammation,  and 
quickly  suppurate,  become  rotten,"  &c.,  book  xvii,  chap,  xxv,  page  387;  edition, 
1579. 
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to  the  action  of  caries.  For  were  such  a  change  produced  by 
any  vital  action,  the  part  deprived  of  vitality  would  be  exfoliated, 
and  its  loss  repaired  by  the  formation  of  new  dentine,  which 
never  happens;  hence,  we  are  led^o  conclude  that  the  vital 
powers  of  the  teeth  are  too  weak  to  set  up  an  action  capable  of 
effecting  the  decomposition,  exfoliation,  or  restoration  of  any 
portion  of  their  substance.  Were  their  living  powers  more 
active,  it  is  probable  their  diseases  would  be  more  analogous  to 
those  of  bone. 

If  inflammation  of  the  dentine,  then,  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
affection,  how  is  the  disease  produced  ?  This  question  can  only 
be  answered  in  one  way.  It  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  exter- 
nal chemical  agents.  This  explanation  of  the  cause  is  not  based 
upon  mere  hypothesis,  but  is  supported  by  facts  that  cannot  be 
successfully  controverted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  especially  the  mucus,  when  in  a  vitiated  condition, 
are  capable  of  decomposing  the  enamel  of  such  teeth  as  are  not 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  density.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  dead  teeth,  and  the 
crowns  of  human  teeth,  and  those  of  animals,  when  employed  as 
substitutes  for  the  loss  of  the  natural  organs,  are  as  liable  to  de- 
cay as  living  teeth,  and  the  decayed  part  in  the  one,  exhibits 
nearly  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  other.  The  same  is 
true,  too,  with  regard  to  all  artificial  teeth  constructed  from  bone 
of  any  sort,  or  ivory.  Now,  if  the  disease  was  dependent  upon 
any  vital  operation,  neither  dead  teeth  nor  such  dental  substi- 
tutes as  we  have  mentioned,  would  ever  decay.  But  inasmuch 
as  they  do,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cause  which 
produces  it  in  the  one  case  is  capable  of  producing  it  in  the 
other  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  caries  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
external  corrosive  agents,  how  is  it  that  the  disease  sometimes 
commences  within  the  structure  of  a  tooth,  and  makes  consider- 
able progress  there,  before  any  indications  of  its  existence  are 
observed  externally  ?  We  answer,  that  it  never  does  commence 
there ;  its  attacks,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  are  always  upon 
the  external  surface  ;  sometimes  upon  the  enamel,  but  most  fre- 
quently upon  the  dentine  beneath  the  indentations  in  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  and  in  the  approximal 
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sides  of  the  teeth,  where  this  outer  covering  is  often  so  fractured 
by  the  pressure  of  the  organs  against  each  other,  that  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  find  ready  access  to  the  subjacent  dentine. 
Decay  may  be  gradually  going  on  here  for  months  or  years  with- 
out any  manifest  signs  of  its  existence  ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  these  places  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  had  its 
origin  from  within. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  ought  to  convince  any 
one,  that  caries  always  commences  externally.  If  it  commenced 
in  the  interior  or  within  the  dentinal  substance,  as  is  asserted 
by  some  English  writers,  "the  sphere  of  usefulness,"  as  is  very 
justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Fitch,  "  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  den- 
tist, would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  limited.  For,  if 
their  observations  (alluding  to  those  of  Hunter,  Fox,  Koecker, 
and  other  European  writers)  are  true,  this  disease,  in  its  com- 
mencement, in  one-half  of  the  cases,  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach 
of  medical  aid."  Dr.  Fitch,  however,  believes  that  it  does  some- 
times commence  within  the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

But  a  still  more  absurd  theory  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  advanced  by  Mr.  Charles  Bew.  He  attributes  it  to 
the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  organs,  *'  by  the  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  teeth  against  each  other." 

The  exposure  of  the  teeth,  too,  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, as  from  heat  to  cold,  or  cold  to  heat,  has  been  regarded 
almost  from  time  immemorial  as  the  cause  of  their  decay  ;  but 
no  explanation  was  attempted  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
agents  produce  the  disease,  until  the  promulgation  of  the  doc- 
trine that  it  was  the  result  of  inflammation ;  they  were  then 
numbered  among  the  exciting  causes.  The  popular  belief  that 
cold  is  a  cause  of  dental  caries,  is  traced  back  to  Hippocrates, 
who,  in  mentioning  the  parts  of  the  body  injuriously  affected  by 
it,  includes  the  teeth.* 

M.  Ribe  endeavors  to  prove  that  hot  food  is  a  cause  of  caries, 
from  the  fact,  that  "man  is  the  only  animal  accustomed  to  hot 
food,  and  almost  the  only  animal  aifected  with  carious  teeth." 
Had  this  writer  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  teeth  of 
man  and  of  brutes,  and  between  the  solvent  agents  to  which  they 

*  Frigidum  inimicum  ossibus,  dentibus,  nervis,  cerebro,  spinali  medull^e ;  calidum 
vero  utile. — Aph.,  sec.  v,  par.  18. 
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are  respectively  exposed,  lie  might,  perhaps,  have  traced  the 
decay  of  the  human  teeth  to  its  proper  cause. 

"  The  Indians  of  North  America,"  says  M.  Tillseus,  "  knew 
nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  carious  teeth  and  debilitated 
stomachs,  until  after  the  introduction  of  tea  amongst  them." 
From  this,  one  might  suppose  that  tea  caused  the  teeth  to  decay, 
and  that  dyspepsia  was  mainly  attributable  to  its  use.  The 
decay  of  the  teeth  of  these  people,  since  the  introduction  of  tea 
amongst  them,  may,  however,  be  more  plausibly  accounted  for. 
The  susceptibility  of  these  organs  to  the  action  of  such  causes 
as  produce  the  disease,  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  im- 
paired state  of  their  general  constitutional  health  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  luxuries  common  to  civil- 
ized life,  in  which  they  have  indulged. 

Particular  sorts  of  diet,  too,  such,  for  example,  as  animal  food, 
are  said  to  exercise  an  unhealthy  influence  upon  the  teeth.  In 
proof  of  the  assertion,  it  is  stated,  that  Indian  nations  who  live 
principally  upon  vegetables,  scarcely  ever  have  a  tooth  to  decay. 
But  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  nations  who  subsist  chiefly 
on  animal  diet,  and  who  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  constitutional 
health.  Savage  and  barbarous  people  usually  have  better  teeth 
than  those  of  civilized  nations,  probably  for  the  reason  that  their 
systems  are  not  enervated  by  luxurious  living.  So  far  as  diet 
is  capable  of  affecting  the  health  of  the  body,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indirect  cause  of  caries  ;  for  the  health  of  the  child 
is  not  always  dependent  on  the  health  of  the  parent.  To  the 
absence  of  disease  in  the  general  system  during  childhood,  the 
period  when  the  teeth  of  second  dentition  are  being  formed,  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth  of  savages  may  be  ascribed. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  attributable 
to  the  use  of  animal  food.  It  is  incapable,  even  in  a  putrid 
state,  of  exerting  any  hurtful  action  on  them.  The  fibres  of 
animal  matter  may  be  retained  between  the  teeth  longer  than 
particles  of  vegetable  substance,  and  by  retaining  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth  until  they  become  vitiated,  contribute  indirectly 
to  caries. 

Those  parts  of  the  teeth  which  are  covered  with  thick  smooth 
enamel,  are  rarely  the  first  to  be  attacked  by  caries.  But  the 
chemical  agents  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  disease  may 
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find  access  to  the  dentine  through  a  fracture  or  imperfection  of 
the  enamel  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  hence,  the 
disease  is  sometimes  developed  in  a  part  not  usually  attacked 
by  it. 

Mr.  Tomes  believes  that  caries  of  a  tooth  is  always  preceded 
by  loss  of  vitality  in  the  afiected  part,  and  that  it  is  not  until 
this  takes  place,  that  the  chemical  agents,  upon  the  action  of 
which  the  structural  alteration  is  produced,  are  capable  of  aflFect- 
ing  the  solid  tissues  of  these  organs.  But  that  this  opinion  is 
erroneous  is  proven  by  the  fact,  that  the  animal  framework  of 
the  affected  part,  after  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  earthy 
salts,  is  often  so  exceedingly  sensitive,  that  the  slightest  touch 
of  an  instrument  is  productive  of  severe  pain,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing conclusively  the  existence  of  remaining  vitality.* 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Lintott,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  caries  is  produced,  is  founded  upon  the  endosmotic  phe- 
nomena which  he  thinks  take  place  in  the  structure  of  a  tooth. 
That  endosmosis  may  take  place  in  the  outer  part  of  a  tooth  is 
possible,  and  if  so,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  if  at  all  acidu- 
lated, would  be  likely  to  decompose  the  calcareous  molecules 
with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact  during  their  imbibition. 
But  whether  such  action  takes  place  or  not,  the  structural  alter- 
ation, beyond  doubt,  is  produced  by  chemical  agents. 

The  existence  of  an  acid  in  the  mouth  capable  of  decomposing 
the  teeth,  is  conclusively  proven  by  Dr.  S.  K.  Mitchell,  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  T.  C.  Hope,  M.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  dated  Oc- 
tober 10, 1796.  The  fact  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  very  simple 
experiment,  which  consists  in  moistening  a  piece  of  litmus  paper 
with  the  buccal  fluids  obtained  from  between  the  teeth,  where 
they  have  been  retained  until  they  have  become  vitiated.  If 
this  be  done,  the  paper  will  be  turned  red.  If,  then,  these  fluids, 
when  in  a  vitiated  condition,  are  possessed  of  acid  properties, 
they  must  necessarily  exert  a  deleterious  action  upon  the  teeth, 
by  decomposing  and  breaking  down  their  calcareous  molecules, 
or,  in  other  words,  causing  their  decay. 

The  acid  detected  by  Dr.  Mitchell  was  the  septic  (nitrous), 
but  the  acetic,  lactic,  oxalic,  muriatic  and  uric  have  been  de- 

*  See  Tomes's  Lectures  on  Dental  Physiology  and  Surgery. 
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tected  in  the  saliva,  in  certain  states  of  the  general  health. 
Donne,  who  has  analyzed  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  with  great 
care,  says,  "  The  saliva,  in  its  normal  state,  is  alkaline,  hut  the 
secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  acid."*  It 
is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  acids  which  have  been 
detected  in  the  first  of  these  fluids,  may  have  been  principally 
derived  from  the  latter.  Acidity  of  the  saliva  may,  however, 
occur  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  general  system.  Donn^ 
says,  he  has  observed  it  in  patients  aff"ected  with  gastritis,  and 
in  children  with  aphthae.  It  is  to  the  action  of  these  acids  upon 
those  parts  of  the  teeth  against  which  they  are  long  retained, 
that  caries  is  principally  attributable. 

The  doctrine  that  the  decay  of  the  teeth  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  external  corrosive  agents,  was  first  distinctly  promul- 
gated to  the  dental  profession  of  the  United  States,  about  the 
year  1821,  by  Drs.  L.  S.  and  Eleazer  Parmly.  These  agents 
may  consist — of  menstrua,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  acet- 
ous fermentation  of  the  remains  of  certain  aliments,  lodged  in 
the  interstices  of  the  teeth ;  or  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  especi- 
ally the  mucous,  in  a  vitiated  or  acidulated  condition ;  or  of  acids 
administered  during  sickness,  or  used  as  condiments.  According 
to  the  tables  of  elective  affinity,  there  are  but  four  acids  which 
precede  the  phosphoric  in  their  affinity  for  lime:  namely,  the 
oxalic,  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  succinic.  It  may  hence  be  argued, 
that  none  of  the  other  acids  are  capable  of  decomposing  the  teeth, 
or  of  injuring  them  in  any  other  way,  but  daily  observation 
proves  the  erroneousness  of  this  conclusion.  It  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  all  the  acids,  both  vegetable  and  mineral, 
act  more  or  less  readily  upon  these  organs. f    But  we  are  disposed 


*  Cours  de  Microscopie,  p.  209. 

t  The  following  experiments,  made  by  Dr.  A.  Westcott,  in  1843,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  were  repeated  some  years  later,  before  the  class  of  the  Baltimore  Dental 
College  : 

"  1st.  Both  vegetable  and  mineral  acids  act  readily  upon  the  bone  and  enamel  of 
the  teeth. 

"2d.  Alkalies  do  not  act  upon  the  enamel  of  the  teeth;  the  caustic  potash  will 
readily  destroy  the  bone  by  uniting  with  its  animal  matter. 

"  3d.  Salts  whose  acids  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  lime  of  the  tooth,  than  for 
the  basis  with  which  they  are  combined,  are  decomposed,  the  acids  acting  upon  the 
teeth. 

"4th.  Vegetable  substances  have  no  effect  upon  the  teeth  till  after  fermentation 

17 
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to  believe  that  caries  of  the  teeth  results  more  frequently  from 
the  action  of  some  acid  contained  in  the  mucous  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  than  from  that  of  acid  medicines  or  condiments,  or  even 
from  such  acids  as  may  be  generated  by  the  acetous  fermentation 
of  particles  of  certain  kinds  of  food  lodged  between  the  teeth. 
The  author  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  if  all  the  functional 
operations  of  the  body  were  always  healthily  performed,  caries 
of  the  teeth  would  seldom  occur;  for,  in  this  case,  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva  would  be  suflficient  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the 
mucous  fluids  of  the  buccal  cavity,  as  well  as  any  other  acids 
generated  in  the  mouth. 

The  foregoing  theory  of  the  cause  of  dental  caries,  explains 
the  rationale  of  the  treatment  at  present  adopted  for  arresting 
its  progress.  By  the  removal  of  the  decomposed  part  and  filling 
the  cavity  with  an  indestructible  material,  the  contact  of  those 
agents  upon  the  chemical  action  of  which  the  disease  depends,  is 
prevented,  and  the  further  progress  of  the  decay  arrested. 

takes  place,  but  all  such  as  are  capable  of  acetic  fermentation,  act  readily  after  this 
acid  is  formed.  ^ 

"6th.  Animal  substances,  even  while  in  a  state  of  confirmed  putrefaction,  act  very 
tardily,  if  at  all,  upon  either  the  bone  or  enamel.  On  examining  the  teeth  subjected 
to  such  influence,  the  twentieth  day  of  the  e.xperiment,  no  visible  phenomena  were 
presented,  except  a  slight  deposit  upon  the  surface,  of  a  greenish  slimy  matter,  some- 
what resembling  the  green  tartar  often  found  upon  teeth  in  the  mouth. 

"To  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  deleterious  agents  to  which  the  teeth  are  ex- 
posed, and  their  consequent  liability  to  be  afifected  by  them,  we  will  notice  the  effect 
produced  by  a  few  of  the  individual  substances  which  are  more  or  less  liable  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 

"Acetic  and  citric  acids  so  corroded  the  enamel  in  forty-eight  hours,  that  much  of 
it  was  easily  removed  with  the  finger  nail. 

"  Acetic  acid,  or  common  vinegar,  is  not  only  in  common  use  as  a  condiment,  but  is 
formed  in  the  mouth  whenever  substances  liable  to  fermentation  are  suffered  to  remain 
about  the  teeth  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

"Citric  acid,  or  lemon-juice,  though  less  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  the 
teeth,  acts  upon  them  still  more  readily. 

"  Malic  acid,  or  the  acid  of  apples,  in  its  concentrated  state,  also  acts  promptly  upon 
the  teeth. 

"Muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  though  largely  diluted,  soon  decompose  the 
teeth  :  these  are  in  common  use  as  tonics. 

"Sulphuric  and  nitric  ethers  have  a  similar  deleterious  effect,  as  also  spirits  of  nitre  : 
these  are  common  diffusible  stimulants  in  sickness. 

"  Supertartrate  of  potash  destroyed  the  enamel  very  readily.  This  article  is  fre- 
quently used  to  form  an  acidulated  beverage. 

"  Raisins  so  corroded  the  enamel  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  its  surface  presented 
the  appearance  and  was  of  the  consistency  of  chalk. 

"  Sugar  had  no  efl'ect  till  after  acetous  acid  was  formed,  but  then  the  effect  was  the 
same  as  from  this  acid  when  directly  applied." 
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Among  the  indirect  causes  of  caries,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated :  depositions  of  tartar  upon  the  teeth  ;  a  febrile  or 
irritable  state  of  the  body  ;  a  mercurial  diathesis  of  the  general 
system ;  artificial  teeth  improperly  inserted,  or  made  of  bad 
materials  ;  roots  of  teeth  ;  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth ;  too  great  pressure  of  the  teeth  against  each  other — in 
short,  everything  that  is  productive  of  irritation  to  the  alveolo- 
dental  membrane,  or  to  the  gums. 

The  doctrine  here  advocated  is  one,  which,  we  confess,  we 
were  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  believe,  because  it  was  opposed 
to  all  our  earlier  preconceived  notions  upon  the  subject ;  but 
long  and  attentive  observation  has  forced  us  to  acknowledge  its 
truth. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  causes 
of  dental  caries,  that  three  distinct  theories  have  been  advanced 
upon  the  subject,  namely :  1.  The  vital,  as  advocated  by  Parfe, 
Fox,  Bell,  and  some  others.  2.  The  chemical,  as  maintained  by 
nearly  all  French  authors,  by  Salmon,  Drs.  L.  S.  and  B.  Parmly, 
and  by  almost  all  late  writers.  3.  The  chemico-vital,  of  Tomes, 
We  might  also  add  the  endosmotic  theory  of  Lintott,  which,  in 
fact,  is  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the  supposed  man- 
ner in  which  chemical  agents  are  brought  into  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  earthy  salts  of  a  tooth. 

PKEVENTION  OF  CAKIES. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  no  less  true  than  trite,  that  "  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,"  and  in  the  present 
instance  it  may  be  applied  with  its  full  force.  Were  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  practical  instruction  thus  conveyed,  many  of  the 
diseases  of  the  teeth  might  be  avoided.  Most  of  the  remarks 
that  might  be  made  on  this  subject  have  been  anticipated ;  con- 
sequently, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  the  teeth 
are  well  formed  and  well  arranged,  all  that  will  be  required,  is 
to  keep  them  clean  ;  if  any  irregularity  occurs,  it  should  be 
remedied  by  the  means  before  described. 

For  cleansing  the  teeth,  the  regular  and  frequent  use  of  a 
brush  and  waxed  floss-silk  will,  in  most  cases,  be  sufiicient.  The 
enamel  should  be  kept  free  from  all  stains  and  discolorations,  by 
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the  employment,  if  necessary,  once  a  day,  of  a  dentifrice.    Either 
of  the  following  may  be  used  : 


Prepared  chalk,    .     . 

liv. 

R.  Prepared  chalk,     .     .   ^ij. 

Powdered  orris  root, 

5iv. 

Powdered  orris  root,    ,^ij. 

Powdered  cinnamon, 

3iv. 

Pumice  stone,  .     .     •    3J- 

Sup.  carb.  of  soda, 

3SS. 

White  sugar,    .     . 

5i- 

Ingredients  in  both  prescriptions 

Oil  of  lemon,    .     .     . 

gtt.  XV. 

to  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  well 

Oil  of  rose,        .     . 

gtt.ij. 

mixed. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  teeth  clean  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  individual.  Proper 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  these  organs  contributes  more  to 
their  health  and  preservation  than  is  generally  supposed.  Against 
caries  it  is  a  most  powerful  prophylactic.  "Where  the  teeth," 
says  Dr.  L.  S.  Parmly,  "  are  kept  literally  clean,  no  disease  will 
ever  be  perceptible.  Their  structure  will  equally  stand  the  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  cold,  the  changes  of  climate,  the  varia- 
tion of  diet,  and  even  the  diseases  to  which  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  subject  from  constitutional  causes." 

The  configuration  and  arrangement  of  some  teeth  is  such, 
however,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  keeping  them  clean ; 
but  this  should  not  deter  any  one  from  using  the  proper  means, 
for  if  disease  is  not  Avholly  prevented,  they  will,  at  least,  con- 
tribute very  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  the  organs. 

TREATMENT  OF  CARIES. 

Although  the  physical  condition  of  the  teeth  is  sometimes  such 
as  to  render  them  exceedingly  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  caries, 
there  is  no  disease  to  which  the  body  is  liable  that  can  be  treated 
with  a  more  certain  prospect  of  success  than  this.  If  taken  in 
time,  it  can  almost  always  be  arrested ;  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  not,  is  attributable  more  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  dentist,  than  to  the  incurable  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
treatment,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  thorough,  and  there  is  no 
branch  of  manual  medicine  that  requires  more  judgment,  or  a 
greater  amount  of  skill,  than  the  one  within  whose  province  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  under  consideration  comes. 

As  a  general  rule,  before  any  treatment  is  instituted  for  the 
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purpose  of  arresting  its  progress,  the  gums  and  alveolo-dental 
periosteum  should  be  in,  at  least,  a  tolerably  healthy  condition ; 
for  if  they  are  inflamed,  or  ulcerated,  or  in  a  highly  irritable  • 
state  at  the  time,  the  most  skilfully  applied  remedies  may  prove 
unavailing.  If,  therefore,  these  structures  are  diseased,  such 
treatment  as  may  be  necessary  to  their  restoration,  and  which 
will  hereafter  be  described,  should  first  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  treatment  for  arresting  the  progress  of  caries  consists  of 
two  operations, — filing  and  filling.  The  first  is  for  superficial 
caries  on  the  lateral  or  approximal  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and  as 
preparatory  to  the  other,  when  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  sides 
of  the  organs.  The  second  is  for  deep-seated  caries,  and  the 
manner  of  performing  each  will  be  described  in  the  two  follow- 
ing chapters. 


CHAPTER   SECOND. 

FILING  TEETH. 

There  is  no  operation  in  dental  surgery,  against  which  a 
stronger  or  more  universal  prejudice  prevails,  than  that  of  filing 
the  teeth ;  yet,  when  judiciously  and  skilfully  performed,  there 
is  no  one  more  beneficial,  or  eflFectual  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  caries.  Thousands  of  teeth  are  every  year  rescued  from  its 
ravages,  and  preserved  through  life,  by  it.  But,  although  it  is 
productive  of  so  much  good,  it  is  also,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
and  unskilful  operators,  productive  of  incalculable  injury. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  wrongly-judged  and  much- 
abused  operation,  the  author's  views  are  so  fully  expressed  by 
the  late  Dr.  John  Harris,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  September 
No.  of  vol.  V,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  that 
he  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  remarks  upon  tlie  subject. 

He  says,  "  Filing  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  resources  of  the  dental  art ;  it  is  one  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  and  is  of  such  acknowledged  utility,  as  to 
constitute  of  itself,  in  the  treatment  of  superficial  caries  on  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  one  of  the  most  valuable  operations 
that  can  be  performed  on  these  organs.  And  even  after  caries, 
in  the  localities  just  mentioned,  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  ren- 
der its  removal  by  this  means  impracticable  or  improper,  the  use 
of  the  file,  in  most  cases,  is  still  necessary,  in  order  to  the  suc- 
cessful employment  of  other  remedial  agents.  But  in  either 
case,  a  failure  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  is  used, 
would  only  be  equivalent  to  doing  nothing  at  all. 

"  The  use  of  the  file,  then,  may  very  justly  be  considered  a 
sine  qua  non,  for  the  removal  of  superficial  caries  from  the  sides 
of  the  teeth  which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  as  can  be 
attested  by  thousands  of  living  witnesses ;  and  in  preparing  the 
way,  in  deep-seated  caries,  for  the  thorough  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  filling,  successfully,  the  cavity  thus  formed. 
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"  In  a  paper  written  by  myself,  some  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago,  upon  this  subject,  I  contended  that  filing  the  teeth  was  not 
necessarily  productive  of  caries,  and  my  subsequent  experience 
and  observations  have  only  tended  to  confirm  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  which  I  then  advanced,  and  I  cherish  the  belief  that 
this  opinion  will  not,  at  this  time,  conflict  with  the  views  of  the 
more  enlightened  of  my  professional  brethren. 

"  But  when  reference  is  had  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  teeth,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  they  present  a  strange 
departure  from  the  laws  that  govern  and  control  all  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  these  organs,  when  diseased,  can  only  be  re- 
stored to  health  and  usefulness  by  art,  unaided  by  the  sanitary 
powers  of  nature.  Hence  it  is,  that  most  of  the  operations  upon 
them  will  not,  like  those  in  general  surgery,  admit  of  mediocrity 
in  their  performance. 

"  The  fact  that  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  covered  with 
enamel,  is  alone  sufiicient  evidence  of  its  importance  and  utility 
in  shielding  and  protecting  the  bony  structure  which  it  envelops 
from  mechanical  and  morbid  influences ;  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  its  removal  or  loss  would  necessarily  expose  the  organs  to 
certain  destruction.  But  we  have  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
teeth,  after  having  sufi'ered  the  loss  of  large  portions  of  the 
enamel,  have  been  restored  to  health,  and  preserved  for  many 
years,  and  often  through  life. 

"  The  rapidity  with  Avhich  caries  progresses  after  the  exposure 
of  the  bone  by  the  loss  of  the  enamel,  depends  upon  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  teeth,  and  upon  local  and  constitutional  in- 
fluences ;  hence  the  difficulty,  and  oftentimes  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining the  object  for  which  dental  operations  are  instituted, 
while  such  influences  are  sufl"ered  to  exist.  If  special  regard  is 
not  had  to  the  curative  indications,  most,  if  not  all  the  opera- 
tions upon  the  teeth,  which  have  for  their  object  their  ultimate 
preservation,  are  sure,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  augment 
all  of  the  previously  existing  local  aff'ections,  by  increasing  the 
irritability  of  the  parts,  and  by  rendering  them  more  suscepti- 
ble of  being  acted  upon  both  by  local  and  constitutional  causes. 

"  Without  indulging  in  further  prefatory  remarks,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  more  particularly  the  subject  under  consideration. 
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And  I  would  here  observe,  that  an  experience  obtained  from 
twenty-three  years'  constant  practice,  has  fully  convinced  me, 
not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  of  the  absolute  necessity  in  the 
treatment  of  caries  in  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  of  em- 
ploying the  file.  There  is  no  instrument  so  well  adapted  as  this 
for  the  removal  of  the  disease  when  situated  in  these  parts  of 
the  teeth,  especially  when  the  organs  are  in  close  proximity  with 
each  other  ;  or  for  the  removal  of  rough  and  weakened  edges  of 
the  enamel  in  deep-seated  caries,  and  for  making  sufficient  space 
or  room  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  parts  preparatory  to 
plugging. 

"  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  from  which  exceptions  should 
never  be  taken,  that  the  file  should  not  be  used,  while  the  teeth 
or  their  contiguous  parts  are  suffering  general  or  local,  acute  or 
chronic,  inflammation.  Therefore,  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
treatment  of  the  general  and  local  affections  should  precede  the 
operation  of  filing.  Upon  the  removal  of  all  the  acute  or  chronic 
diseases  of  the  mouth  greatly  depends  the  success  of  the  dentist 
in  the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  teeth,  calling  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  file.  As  much  importance,  therefore,  is  to  be 
attached  to  an  enlightened  and  discriminating  judgment,  as  to 
tact  in  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

"  In  fact  the  removal  of  all  local  causes  of  irritation — such  as 
dead  roots  of  teeth,  teeth  occasioning  alveolar  abscesses,  or  such 
as  exert  a  morbid  influence  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  all 
depositions  of  salivary  calculus  or  other  foreign  matter — should 
precede  all  other  operations  upon  these  organs. 

*'  The  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  parts 
contiguous  to  the  teeth,  may  vary  from  a  few  days  or  weeks  to 
as  many  months,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disease,  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  the  constitutional 
as  well  as  local  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

"  In  assuming  the  position,  that  filing  the  teeth  does  not,  of 
necessity,  cause  them  to  decay,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  operation  can,  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
be  performed  with  advantage  or  even  impunity.  Its  eff"ects,  like 
those  of  most  other  operations  upon  the  teeth,  when  the  curative 
indications  are  disregarded,  or  not  properly  carried  out,  are 
most  injurious.    The  employment  of  the  file  at  an  improper  time, 
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and  in  an  improper  manner,  increases  the  liability  of  teeth  to 
decay ;  it  augments  the  irritability  of  all  the  parts  adjacent  to 
them,  and  consequently  their  susceptibility  of  being  acted  upon 
by  local  and  constitutional  causes. 

"  The  principal,  and,  I  believe,  only  objection,  urged  against 
filing  the  teeth,  is  based  upon  the  erroneous  opinion,  that  the 
loss  of  any  part  of  the  enamel  of  these  organs  must  necessarily 
result  in  their  destruction.  But,  if  this  be  true,  why  is  it,  as  I 
have  on  another  occasion  asked,  that  the  negroes  of  Abyssinia 
have  such  sound  teeth  as  they  are  represented  to  have ;  since  it 
has  long  been  a  custom  with  them  to  file  all  their  front  teeth  to 
points,  so  as  to  make  them  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw  or  those  of 
carnivorous  animals  ?  Of  course,  large  portions  of  the  enamel 
and  much  of  the  bony  structure,  must  be  removed  in  the  opera- 
tion, yet  we  are  credibly  informed  that  their  teeth  seldom  decay. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Brahmins  of  India,  who,  from  re- 
mote ages,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  file  ;  principally, 
I  believe,  for  separating  their  teeth,  yet  they  too  are  noted  for 
having  fine  teeth.  I  might  refer  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, with  whom  the  same  practice  has  long  had  an  existence, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  abroad  for  proof,  when  we  have  such 
an  abundance  of  it  at  home,  to  establish  the  propriety  and  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  practice  I  am  now  advocating. 

"  With  the  people  just  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  they  file 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  their  teeth  ;  we  use 
it  only  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
reason  why  their  teeth  are  not  so  subject  to  disease  as  are  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries,  is  attributable  to  the 
difference  in  their  habits  of  life,  mode  of  living,  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  causes  productive  of  the  various  diseases  peculiar 
to  civilization  and  refinement.  "" 

"  Notwithstanding  the  utility  and  value  of  the  operation,  filing 
the  teeth  may  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  caries.  If 
this  be  true,  it  may  be  asked,  why  file  at  all  ?  I  answer,  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  immediate  or  direct  cause 
of  caries,  the  operation  is  only  performed  as  remedial,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  actual  disease  or  as  preparatory  to  plugging. 
It  does  not,  of  necessity,  follow,  that  caries  of  the  teeth,  after 
having  been  judiciously  removed  or  treated,  although  the  organs 
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be  predisposed  to  the  disease,  will  ever  again  occur.  The  gene- 
ral system  often  escapes  the  development  of  those  diseases  to 
which  it  is  predisposed  through  life;  so  also  do  the  teeth.  If 
the  operation  be  properly  performed,  and  the  filed  surfaces  kept 
thoroughly  clean,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  predisposition  thus  induced,  will  never  take  place. 
The  immediate  cause  of  dental  caries  being  the  contact  of  corro- 
sive agents  with  the  teeth,  the  necessity  for  this  precaution  is 
obvious.  The  bony  structure  of  these  organs  is  more  easily 
acted  upon  by  such  causes,  than  the  enamel;  for  this  reason, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  expose  it  with  a  file,  for  the  removal 
of  disease,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  kept  thoroughly  and  constantly  clean  ;  so  that,  if  it  after- 
wards becomes  carious,  it  will  be  owing  altogether  to  inattention 
of  the  patient.  In  view  of  this,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  file  the  teeth,  whether  for  the  complete  removal  of  caries,  or 
as  only  preparatory  to  plugging,  we  should  always  impress  upon 
the  patient  the  importance  of  cleansing  the  surfaces  thus  opera- 
ted upon,  at  least  three  or  four  times  every  day.  The  future 
preservation  of  the  organs  will  depend  upon  the  constant  and 
regular  observance  of  this  precaution,  especially  when  they  are 
of  a  soft  or  chalky  texture,  for  they  are  then  far  more  easily 
acted  upon  by  decomposing  agents  than  when  hard. 

"  The  cases  requiring  the  use  of  the  file  vary  so  much,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  directions  with  regard  to 
the  extent  to  Avhich  the  operation  should  be  carried.  This  must 
be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  The  design  of 
the  operation  may  be  defeated  either  by  filing  too  much  or  too 
little.  Either  extreme  should  be  avoided ;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  unsuccessful  results  are  attri- 
butable, rather  to  the  too  moderate,  than  to  the  too  great  use  of 
this  instrument ;  especially,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
have  nothing  to  do  in  determining  the  result. 

"  It  is  not  my  object  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  teeth 
should  be  filed,  but  merely  to  ofier  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
advantages  that  result  from  it  when  the  operation  is  judiciously 
performed ;  also  to  show  that  it  is  from  the  abuse  of  the  file,  in 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced  practitioner,  that 
its  merits  have  been  so  often  erroneously  estimated.     It  will  be 
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perceived,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  its  utility  depends 
upon  carrying  out  all  the  curative  indications,  and  that  it  should 
never  be  resorted  to  except  in  the  absence  of  disease  in  the 
parts  with  which  these  organs  are  immediately  connected. 
Therefore,  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  operation  correctly,  we 
should  know  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  per- 
formed, the  competency  of  the  operator,  and  whether  he  was 
permitted  the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment.  The  dentist  is 
often  called  upon  to  render  his  services,  where,  from  the  timidity 
or  ignorance  of  his  patient,  he  is,  if  he  consents  to  operate  at 
all,  so  restricted  in  the  application  of  his  remedies,  that  little  if 
anything  more  than  temporary  relief  can  be  afforded.  And 
cases  may  occasionally  occur,  in  which,  from  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, even  after  the  most  skilful  management,  the  dentist 
may  be  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  fail  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  for  which  his  services  were  solicited." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  any  directions  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  holding  the  file.  In  filing  the  front  teeth  and 
those  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  the  operator  should  stand 
to  the  right  and  a  little  behind  the  patient,  in  order  to  steady 
the  head,  as  it  rests  against  the  back  of  the  operating  chair,  with 
his  left  arm  ;  while  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  the  lips  are 
raised  and  the  teeth  properly  exposed  for  the  operation.  In, 
filing  the  teeth  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  stand  upon  the  left  side  of  his  patient.  The 
file,  firmly  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger  resting  upon  its  outer 
end,  should  be  moved  backward  and  forward  in  a  direct  line,  as 
any  deviation  from  this  would  immediately  snap  the  instrument. 
The  first  opening  between  the  teeth,  when  the  approximal  edges 
of  the  two  are  carious,  should  be  made  with  a  flat  file,  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  line  in  thickness,  cut  on  both  sides  and  both  edges ; 
this  done,  a  file  cut  on  one  side  and  both  edges  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  completion  of  the  operation.  If  only  one  tooth 
is  decayed,  the  operation  may  be  commenced  and  completed 
with  a  safe-sided  file.  The  file,  during  the  operation,  should  be 
frequently  dipped  in  water,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  heated 
or  clogged  while  in  use  ;  having  the  water  warm  or  tepid  where 
the  teeth  are  sensitive.     When  the  file  becomes  so  much  clogged 
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that  the  water  or  a  brush  will  not  cleanse  them,  a  brass  or  steel 
scratch-brush  may  be  used,  or  they  may  be  dipped  in  sulphuric 
or  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  washed  with  the  greatest  care  to 
remove  every  trace  of  acid. 

Fig.  75. 


Fig.  75  represents  various  forms  of  the  thin  separating  file. 

To  secure  the  success  of  the  operation,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  file  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tooth  ;  but  in 
doing  this,  the  operator  should  be  careful  not  to  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  the  labial  surface.  The  aperture,  anteriorly, 
should  only  be  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  free  oblique  or  diagonal 
motion  of  a  safe-sided  file  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  line  in  thick- 
ness. In  this  way,  one-fourth  or  more  of  a  tooth  may  be  re- 
moved without  materially  altering  its  external  appearance.  But 
a  tooth  should  not  be  filed  entirely  to  the  gum  ;  a  shoulder 
should  be  left  to  prevent  its  approximation  to  the  adjoining 
tooth.  Sometimes  the  decay  is  of  such  size  and  so  situated, 
that  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  enamel  chisels  and  scrapers 
with  less  alteration  in  the  external  or  labial  surface  of  the  tooth. 
These  very  valuable  instruments  will  also  be  found  useful  for 
rapid  cutting  preparatory  to  the  slower  action  of  the  file.  A 
rounded  form  can  be  given  by  them  to  the  inner  angles  of  the 
teeth,  for  which  purpose  they  may  either  follow  or  take  the 
place  of  the  file. 

When  the  decay  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  approximal 
surface,  and  has  penetrated  into  the  tooth  to  a  considerable 
depth,  destroying  the  enamel  anteriorly,  and  causing  it  to  pre- 
sent A  ragged  and  uneven  edge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a 
wider  exterior  aperture  than  mere  regard  for  appearance  would 
dictate.  When  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  two  front  teeth 
are  affected  with  caries,  about  an  equal  portion  should,  if  cir- 
cumstances ipermit,  be  filed  from  each  tooth.     In  the  case  of 
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Fig.  76. 


delicate  front  teeth  or  teeth  slightly  loose  in  their  sockets  it  will 
be  well  before  filing  to  mould  a  small  piece  of  gutta-percha 
around  or  against  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tooth  to  be  filed  and 
several  adjoining  ones.  It  gives  support  to  frail  teeth,  and 
greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  irritation  from  the  motion  imparted 
by  the  file  to  teeth  Avhich  are  not  firmly  set  in  their  sockets. 
Some  use  for  this  purpose  plaster;  but  we  think  the  gutta  percha, 
as  suggested  by  Professor  Gorgas,  will  be  found  altogether  more 
conveniently  applied  and  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

Fig.  76  represents  a  front  view  of  the  superior  incisors  and 
cuspids  after  having  been  filed,  showing  the  shoulder  left  near 
the  gum  ;  which,  however,  should  not 
have  the  sharp  angle  represented  in  the 
drawing.  To  prevent  this,  the  operation 
may  be  completed  with  a  round-edged 
separating  file,  or  else  with  a  delicate 
mouse-tail  file. 

After  a  suflBcient  portion  of  the  tooth  has  been  filed  away,  the 
surface  should  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible  with  a  very  fine  or 
half  worn  file,  or  with  Arkansas  stone,  finishing  with  pumice- 
stone  or  powdered  silex,  applied  upon  a  piece  of  cord,  tape,  or 
suitably  shaped  piece  of  hard,  tough  wood.  All  edges  and  sharp 
corners  should  be  rounded  and  made  smooth,  and  when  the 
operation  is  completed,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  keep 
the  filed  surfaces  perfectly  clean ;  for  if  the  mucous  secretions 
of  the  mouth  or  extraneous  matter  is  permitted  to  adhere  to 
them,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  will  take  place. 

In  Fig.  77  is  represented  a  posterior  view  of  the  superior  in- 
cisors and  cuspids   after  having 
been  filed ;  also,  of  the  bicuspids 
and  molars  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  operation. 

In  separating  the  bicuspids,  a 
space  should  be  made  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  V ;  it 
should  not,  however,  form  an 
acute  angle  at  the  gum.  For  its 
formation  a  file,  shaped  like  a 
clockmaker's  pinion-file,  or  one 
that  is  oval  on  one  side  and  flat 
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on  the  other,  will  be  found  most  suitable.  A  space  shaped  in 
this  manner  will  prevent  the  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the 
teeth,  and  if  filling  be  necessary,  it  will  enable  the  operator  to 
do  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

When  the  separation  of  the  molar  teeth  becomes  necessary, 
the  same  shaped  space  should  be  formed.  But  as  these  teeth 
are  situated  far  back  in  the  mouth,  it  cannot  often  be  done  with  a 
straight  file  ;  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  an  instrument,  with  which 
every  dentist  is  acquainted,  denominated  a  file-carrier,  is  usually 
employed.  But  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  in- 
struments of  this  kind,  exactly  suited  to  holding  files  of  the 
right  shape,  the  author,  a  few  years  ago,  sent  some  file  patterns 
to  Stubs'  manufactory,  in  England,  and  had  files  made,  which 
he  found  to  answer  his  fullest  expectations.  These  files  (Fig. 
78),  are  shaped  something  like  a  pinion-file :  they  are  an  inch 

Fig.  78. 


and  a  half  long,  and  have  a  handle  of  about  six  inches  in  length, 
bent  in  such  a  manner  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  between 
the  molar  teeth  without  interfering  with  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  They  are  in  pairs — one  for  the  right  and  one  for  the 
left  side  of  the  mouth.     Two  patterns  are  represented;    the 

Fig.  79. 
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upper,  in  consequence  of  the  handle  being  on  a  line  with  the 
file,  works  more  easily  than  the  lower  one. 

A  great  variety  of  V-shaped  separating  files  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  dental  depots,  from  English,  French,  and  American 
manufacturers.  Fig.  79  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  some  of 
these  shapes. 

Fig.  80  represents  a  very  useful  file-carrier  invented  by  Dr. 
A.  Westcott :    c  is  a  spring,  and  through  the  arms  a  and  b 

Fig.  80. 


there  are  square  mortices  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  file  and  to 
keep  it  from  turning.  The  arm  h  comes  off"  at  an  obtuse  angle. 
The/^e  is  prepared  by  making  each  end  square,  corresponding 
with  the  size  of  the  mortices  in  the  arms,  and  is  adjusted  to  the 
carrier  by  first  putting  one  end  of  the  file  into  the  arm  a,  and 
pressing  down  the  other  end  into  the  mortice  h;  the  spring, 
constituting  that  portion  of  the  instrument  between  the  arms, 
yields  sufficiently  to  admit  of  this.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
handle  is  brought  on  a  line  with  the  file ;  consequently  two  are 
required,  one  for  each  side  of  the  mouth. 


Fig.  81. 


Fig.  81  represents  an  excellent  file-carrier,  in  which  the  file 
can  with  ease  be  set  at  any  required  angle,  and  will  suit  either 
side  of  the  mouth. 


CHAPTER    THIRD. 
FILLING  TEETH. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  the  dentist  is 
called  upon  to  perform ;  it  often  baffles  the  skill  of  operators 
who  have  been  in  practice  many  years.  It  is  advisable  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed without  due  regard  to  these,  it  may  be  productive  of 
injury  rather  than  benefit.  It  is  the  only  certain  remedy  that 
can  be  applied  for  arresting  the  progress  of  deep-seated  caries ; 
but  to  be  eflfective,  it  must  be  executed  in  the  most  thorough  and 
perfect  manner.  The  preservation  of  a  tooth  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  when  well  filled,  and  with  a  suitable  material,  if  it  be 
afterwards  kept  constantly  clean.  At  any  rate,  it  will  never 
again  be  attacked  by  caries  in  the  same  place. 

On  this  highly  important  operation,  Dr.  E.  Parmly  thus  re- 
marks :  "If  preservation  is  as  good  as  a  cure,  this  is  as  good  as 
both;  for  the  operation  of  stopping,  when  thoroughly  performed, 
is  both  preservation  and  cure.  And  yet  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  this  assertion  is  true  only  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  operation  is  well  and  properly  done ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  im- 
perfectly and  improperly  performed  more  frequently  than  any 
other  operation  on  the  teeth. 

"  There  are  reasons  for  this  fact,  into  which  every  ambitious 
and  honorable  practitioner  will  carefully  inquire.  Although  the 
books  are  explicit  on  this  point,  I  deem  it  sufficiently  important 
to  deserve  a  few  additional  remarks.  The  following  considera- 
tions are  essential,  and,  therefore,  indispensable  to  success  in 
this  department  of  practice.  Firstly,  The  instruments  used 
must  be  of  the  proper  construction  and  variety.  Secondly.  The 
metal  employed  must  be  properly  prepared  as  well  as  properly 
introduced.  Thirdly.  The  cavity  which  receives  the  metal, 
must  be  so  shaped  as  to  retain  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
not  only  solids,  but  all  fluids,  and  even  the  atmosphere  itself. 
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Fourthly.  The  surface  of  the  metal  must  be  left  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  injury  from  food  and 
other  mechanical  agents  with  which  it  necessarily  comes  in  con- 
tact. Fifthly.  The  tooth  thus  stopped  should  be  free  from  pain, 
and  every  known  cause  of  internal  inflammation." 

It  is  important  that  the  operation  be  performed  before  the 
disease  has  reached  the  pulp-cavity ;  after  this,  the  permanent 
preservation  of  the  tooth  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  ques- 
tionable. Still,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  author  be- 
lieves it  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  bfe  performed  with  success. 
But,  as  the  propriety  and  manner  of  filling  a  tooth  after  the  pulp 
has  become  exposed,  will  hereafter  come  up  for  special  consider- 
ation, as  well,  also,  as  the  operation  of  filling  the  pulp-cavity 
after  the  destruction  of  the  pulp,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
large upon  these  subjects  at  this  time. 

A  tooth  is  sometimes  exceedingly  sensitive  when  the  nerve  is 
not  exposed;  but  this  need  not  deter  the  operator  from  removing' 
the  decayed  part  and  filling  the  cavity,  as  the  only  inconvenience 
it  will  occasion  the  patient,  will  be  a  little  suffering  during  the 
operation,  and  slight  momentary  pain  for  a  few  days,  whenever 
anything  hot  or  cold  is  taken  into  the  mouth.  But  when  the 
sensibility  is  so  great  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  part,  as  occasionally  occurs,  it  may  be  allayed 
by  the  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  cavity  of  the  tooth, 
for  from  three  to  six  minutes.  When  this  is  done,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  mouth,  on  account  of  its  active  escharotic 
properties.  The  fortieth  or  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  is 
sometimes  applied,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  pulp  by  the  use  of  this  agent,  even  though  it  be 
permitted  to  remain  for  only  a  few  hours.  Cobalt  is  said  to  be 
less  dangerous  and  equally  efiicacious. 

Chloroform  applied  to  the  cavity  on  a  small  piece  of  cotton 
will  often  give  a  temporary  insensibility,  and  has  the  merit  of 
being  quite  harmless ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
arsenic,  or  cobalt — the  first  sometimes  acting,  injuriously  upon 
the  dentine,  the  two  latter  upon  the  dental  pulp.  The  safest 
and  perhaps  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  is  to  have  the 
excavators  very  sharp  and  well  tempered,  and  to  cut  firmly  and 
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decidedly ;  for  the  scraping  of  a  dull  instrument  is  quite  as  pain- 
ful as  the  cut  of  a  sharp  one. 

Again,  this  acute  sensitiveness  of  dentine  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  nerve  fibres,  as  conjectured  by  Dr.  Maynard,  and  demon- 
strated by  Professor  Johnston  (see  page  50) ;  therefore,  we  shall 
save  the  patient  much  suffering  by  making  the  first  strokes  of 
the  instrument  in  such  direction  as  to  sever  these  fibres,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Maynard. 

MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  FOR  FILLING  TEETH. 

Among  the  articles  which  have  been  employed  for-  filling  teeth, 
are  gold,  platina,  silver,  tin,  lead;  fusible  alloys  of  tin,  lead,  bis- 
muth, and  cadmium;  amalgams,  gutta  percha,  oxychloride  of 
zinc,  and  various  preparations  of  the  gum  resins.  Of  these  no 
single  one  can  be  said  to  unite  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect 
material  for  filling,  which  may  be  enumerated:  1.  Resistance  to 
the  mechanical  action  of  mastication.  2.  Resistance  to  the  chemi- 
cal agencies  of  the  mouth.  3.  Facility  of  introduction  and  con- 
solidation. 4.  Harmony  of  color,  o.  Absence  of  all  galvanic, 
chemical  or  vital  action  upon  the  teeth  or  the  general  system. 
6.  Absence  of  all  heat-conducting  property. 

Gold  Foil. — To  the  use  of  this  material,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, there  is  the  least  possible  objection :  perfectly  answering 
the  first,  second,  and  fifth  requirements ;  to  a  great  extent  the 
third,  if  in  skilful  hands;  but  deficient  in  the  fourth  and  sixth. 
It  is  the  only  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  which  should 
ever  be  employed  for  the  permanent  filling  of  teeth.  No  better 
material  is  wanted  for  the  operation.  A  tooth  may  be  so  filled 
with  it  as  to  secure,  in  almost  every  case,  its  permanent  preser- 
vation. It  should,  however,  be  perfectly  pure,  be  beaten  into 
thin  leaves,  and  well  annealed  before  it  is  used.  When  pre- 
pared in  this  manner,  it  may  be  pressed  into  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  cavity,  and  rendered  so  firm  and  solid  as  to  be  imperme- 
able to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.* 


*  It  would  seem  from  what  Fauchardsays  upon  the  subject  (Le  CbirurKien  Dentiste, 
tome  2,  pp.  68-70).  that  thi?  meta],  to  some  extent  at  least,  has  been  used  for  filling 
teeth  for  a  long  time.     Although  he  gives  the  preference  to  tin  and  lead,  on  account 
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Although  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  gold, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  leaves  ;  yet  a  marked  difference  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  malleability  and  toughness  of  the  foil  of 
different  beaters.  The  art  of  preparing  gold  for  filling  teeth  is 
an  exceedingly  nice  and  difficult  one,  and  is  believed  to  have 
attained  greater  perfection  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country ;  at  least  this  fact  is  so  generally  admitted,  that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  European  practitioners  procure  nearly 
all  they  use  from  Mr.  Charles  Abbey,  of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest 
manufacturer  in  America.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
gold-beaters  in  the  United  States  who  manufacture  gold  foil  of 
a  very  excellent  quality. 

The  thickness  of  the  leaves  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
grains  each  contains,  and  is  designated  by  numbers  on  the  books, 
between  the  leaves  of  which  they  are  placed,  after  having  been 
properly  annealed.  These  numbers  range  from  4  to  20.  The 
weight  of  the  leaves,  generally,  varies  two  grains,  so  that  the 
numbers  run,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  so  on  up  to  20.  A  book  contain- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  No.  4,  will  have  thirty  leaves  in  it. 
Some  dentists  use  foil  varying  in  Nos.  from  4  up  to  20,  while 
others  confine  themselves  to  a  single  number.  If  but  one  num- 
ber be  used,  4  will,  perhaps,  be  found  better  than  any  other. 
The  author  has  used  Nos.  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  15,  but  he  prefers  the 
first,  and  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  a  better  filling  can  be  made  with  it  than  any  of  the  others. 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  higher  numbers  can  be  more  ad- 
vantageously employed ;  as  for  instance  in  fang  filling,  and  in 
cavities  which  are  either  very  large  or  very  small. 

Foil  manufactured  from  sponge  or  crystalline  gold,  is  so  ad- 
hesive, that  any  number  of  pieces  may  be  welded  one  to  another ; 
thus  a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  may  be 
built  up  with  it.  The  same  properties  may  also  be  imparted  to 
foil  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  re-annealing.  This 
property  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  many  cases  where  it  becomes 
necessary  to  build  up  a  large  portion  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth ; 

of  the  greater  malleability  of  these  metals,  he  speaks  of  gold  as  being  used  by  other 
dentists.  But  the  operation  of  filling  teeth,  at  the  time  this  author  wrote,  was  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  gold  then  employed  for  the  purpose  must  have  been 
so  badly  prepared  as  to  render  its  use  exceedingly  difficult. 
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but  when  it  is  used,  instruments  having  serrated  points  are  re- 
quired, like  those  employed  in  the  use  of  crystalline  gold.  But 
for  filling  ordinary  cavities  in  teeth,  this  property  is  of  no  ad- 
vantage ;  indeed,  for  filling  a  deep  cavity,  having  an  orifice  no 
larger  than  the  bottom,  it  is  objectionable,  as  more  time  and  labor 
are  required  to  reach  the  same  point  of  excellence  with  it,  than 
with  foil  such  as  is  usually  obtained  from  the  best  manufac- 
turers.* 

Sponge  or  Crystalline  Gold  has  recently  been  employed  by 
some  dentists  for  filling  teeth.  The  author  has  used  it  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  the  properties  of  crystalline 
or  sponge  gold  have  been  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  tested, 
and  the  result,  especially  with  the  last-named  preparation,  has 
fully  confirmed  the  favorable  opinion  entertained  by  us  with  re- 
gard to  its  value.  Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the 
use  of  it,  say  it  is  superior,  in  many  cases,  to  foil.  The  author 
is  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most  skilful  operators  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  used  it  almost  exclusively  in  their  prac- 
tice for  several  years ;  and  has  seen  fillings  made  by  some  of 
these  gentlemen,  which  for  beauty  and  solidity  he  does  not  think 
could  be  surpassed.  He  has  also  himself  made  some  fillings 
with  this  material,  which  he  believes  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  with  ordinary  gold  foil.  The  crystals  possess  the  property, 
when  pressed  firmly  against  each  other,  of  welding  and  becoming 
as  solid  and  almost  as  incapable  of  disintegration  or  crumbling 
as  a  piece  of  bullion  or  coin.  This  property  enables  a  skilful 
manipulator  to  supply  almost  any  loss  which  a  tooth  may  have 
sustained,  even  to  the  building  up  of  an  entire  crown.  Still  it 
will  never  supersede  the  use  of  non-adhesive  gold  foil,  as  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  latter  can  be  used  more  advan- 
tageously and  with  more  facility  than  the  former.  Nor  will  the 
employment  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  ever  become  uni- 
versal ;  for  the  reason  that  more  care  and  skill  are  required  to 

*  Adhesive  gold  foil  has  been  known  to  some  dentists  for  many  years,  but  Dr.  R. 
Arthur  was  the  first  to  describe  the  proper  manner  of  using  it  (A  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  Adhesive  Gold  Foil,  1857) .  He  claims  that  the  same  point  of  excellence  can  be  at- 
tained with  it  as  with  the  best  preparations  of  crystalline  gold. 
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make  a  good  filling  with  it  than  with  leaf-gold,  especially  when 
the  cavity  in  the  tooth  is  difficult  of  access.  Filling  with  crystal- 
line gold  or  adhesive  foil,  especially  the  latter,  is  more  tedious 
than  the  same  operation  with  ordinary  foil.  Again,  the  necessity 
of  excluding  saliva  from  the  filling  during  the  operation  is  im- 
perative ;  for  the  slightest  moisture  destroys  the  adhesiveness  of 
the  material,  upon  which  depends  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  silver  platina,  and  alumi- 
nium; but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  They  are  less  malleable 
than  gold,  and  therefore  cannot  be  made  so  thin  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  have  not  the  softness  of  tin  ;  hence  they  work  harshly 
under  the  plugger.  But  for  this,  platina  would  prove  a  very 
valuable  material.  An  additional  objection  to  silver  is  its  lia- 
bility to  undergo  chemical  change,  being  in  this  respect  greatly 
inferior  to  pure  tin.  The  peculiarity  of  aluminium,  in  this  rela- 
tion, is  the  impossibility  of  welding  its  leaves  by  pressure :  even 
under  the  goldbeater's  hammer  it  forms  loose  scales,  which  no 
annealing  can  make  adherent. 

Tin  Foil. — This,  when  chemically  pure,  and  properly  pre- 
pared, is  less  objectionable  for  filling  teeth,  than  most  of  the 
articles  hereafter  enumerated.  Under  favorable  circumstances, 
if  skilfully  introduced,  it  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  caries. 
But  if  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  are  vitiated,  it  soon  oxidizes  and 
turns  black  ;  and  then,  instead  of  preventing,  it  rather  promotes 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  This,  with  the  author,  has  consti- 
tuted an  insuperable  objection  to  its  use.  As  an  excuse  for  its 
employment,  however,  many  operators  say,  that  in  consequence 
of  its  greater  softness,  it  can  oftentimes  be  employed  for  filling 
a  badly- shaped  and  large  cavity  where  gold  cannot  be  used.  We 
do  not,  however,  regard  this  as  a  valid  objection  ;  for  any  tooth 
that  can  be  filled  with  tin,  can  be  equally  well  filled  with  gold. 
Others  again  employ  it,  because  many  of  their  patients  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  a  more  costly  material.  Now,  if  a  tooth  is  worth 
filling  at  all,  it  is  worth  filling  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  a 
suitable  material,  and  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  the  opera- 
tor to  divide  the  expense  with  his  poor  patient,  than  to  use  an 
article  that  may  never  benefit  him. 

Lead  is  far  more  objectionable  than  tin,  as  it  is  more  easily 
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decomposed  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  ;  its  introduction  into 
the  stomach  might  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  the  general 
health  of  the  patient.  But,  happily,  this  article  is  now  seldom 
used,  except  by  the  most  ignorant  and  lowest  class  of  empirics. 

D'ArceVs  Metal,  an  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  was  once 
empirically  used  in  a  fused  state.  But  tAvo  serious  objections 
compelled  its  abandonment.  The  high  temperature  (212°)  caused 
great  pain  and  excited  inflammation.  If  from  this  cause  the  tooth 
was  not  lost,  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal  on  cooling  admitted  mois- 
ture into  the  cavity  and  the  decay  progressed. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  has  recently  been  called  to  a 
somewhat  similar  alloy,  discovered  by  Dr.  B.  Wood.  The  feature 
of  Dr.  Wood's  discovery  is  the  remarkable  property  of  cadmium 
in  reducing  the  fusion  point  of  the  fusible  alloys.  This  over- 
comes in  good  measure  the  first  objection  against  D'Arcet's 
metal,  and  the  second  perhaps  altogether.  It  may  be  intro- 
duced in  properly  sized  pieces,  cold  ;  then  made  plastic  and 
pressed  to  place  with  blunt  instruments  suitably  shaped  and 
heated  to  the  proper  temperature.  Over  a  sensitive  pulp,  a 
layer  of  non-conducting  asbestos  may  be  interposed.  The  merits 
of  this  application  of  Dr.  Wood's  otherwise  very  valuable  dis- 
covery, have  scarcely  had  a  sufficient  test.  We  cannot  speak 
from  any  experience  in  its  use  ;  but  should  think  that  it  might 
be  experimented  with  in  certain  cases,  where  the  use  of  gold  is 
inadmissible,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  irritation 
from  the  elevated  temperature  necessary  to  its  use. 

Amalgam,  also  known  by  the  name  of  mineral  cement,  or 
lithodeon,  is  the  most  pernicious  material  that  has  ever  been 
employed  for  filling  teeth.  It  almost  always  oxidizes  in  the 
mouth,  turning  the  teeth  black,  and  often  hastens  their  destruc- 
tion. When  used  in  considerable  quantity,  it  is  apt  to  exert  a 
deleterious  eff'ect  upon  the  alveolo-dental  membranes,  gums,  and 
other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  employment  of  this  article  ;  since  which  time 
he  has  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  its  effects,  and  is 
fully  confirmed  in  the  unfavorable  opinion  which  he  then  ex- 
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pressed  with  regard  to  it.  Several  decided  cases  of  salivation, 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  it,  have  fallen  under  his  observation. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  obviate  the  objections  existing  to  its 
use,  by  employing  silver  perfectly  pure ;  but  it  matters  not  how 
pure  this  metal  may  be,  the  amalgam  is  equally  deleterious  in 
its  effects,  for  the  mercury  is  the  mischievous  ingredient. 

The  amalgam  most  recently  approved  by  its  advocates  is  made 
by  mixing  mercury  with  filings  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  tin. 
Great  care  is  used  to  press  out  all  excess  of  mercury  through 
buckskin,  and  to  wash  out  all  the  oxide  in  alcohol,  &c.  Its 
friends  claim  for  it,  thus  carefully  prepared,  that  it  will  not  often 
blacken  the  teeth,  and  that  very  little  if  any  free  mercury  can 
escape  into  the  tooth  or  the  mouth. 

That  it  is  a  very  convenient  material ;  can  be  put  where  gold 
cannot ;  becomes  very  hard  and  may  last  for  many  years,  we 
doubt  not ;  but  nothing  we  have  seen,  read,  or  heard,  can  per- 
suade us  that  the  profession  would  not  have  been  benefited  if 
mercurial  amalgams  had  never  been  known. 

Gum  Mastic^  at  one  time  much  used,  is  now  seldom  employed, 
except  as  a  temporary  filling  when  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  is  ex- 
posed ;  even  for  this  purpose  it  requires  to  be  often  renewed,  as 
it  is  soon  dissolved  by  the  saliva. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  Gum  Sandarach  or  Mastic,  is  some- 
times used  to  retain  arsenical  preparations  in  the  cavity  for  the 
destruction  of  a  nerve.  A  piece  of  cotton  saturated  with  the 
solution  is  readily  introduced,  hardens  quickly,  and  may  keep  its 
place  for  several  days  if  required. 

Gutta  JPercha  is  an  excellent  material  for  temporary  fillings. . 
It  may  be  made  harder,  whiter  and  less  contractile  by  incorpo- 
rating with  it  some  very  fine  powder  of  feldspar,  silex,  lime,  or 
magnesia.  A  very  excellent  preparation  known  as  HilVs  stop- 
ping is  made  by  mixing  gutta  percha  with  as  much  of  the  follow- 
ing powder  as  it  will  hold  without  becoming  brittle :  quicklime, 
two  parts,  very  fine  quartz  and  feldspar,  one  part  each.  Of  all 
temporary  fillings  this  is  probably  the  best  yet  known. 

A  mixture  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  oxide  of  zinc,  has  been 
lately  much  used  under  the  various  names  of  oxychloride  of  zinc, 
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osteo-dentine,  osteo-plastic,  mineral  paste,  &c.  Quackery  has 
seized  it  with  eagerness  and  plastered  up  many  teeth  with  a 
mortar  even  more  conveniently  used  than  amalgam.  The  chloride 
in  it  will  injure  the  tooth-substance  in  some  cases.  It  may  last 
for  some  time  in  a  cavity,  but  it  often  crumbles  away  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months.  Still  as  a  temporary  filling  it  may,  if  employed 
with  caution  and  judgment,  be  found  useful,  and  for  certain 
cases  very  valuable. 


Fig.  82. 


INSTRUMENTS  FOR  FORMING  THE  CAVITY. 

For  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part  of  a  tooth,  and  the 
formation  of  a  cavity  for  the  proper  reception  and  retention  of  a 
filling,  a  variety  of  instruments  are  required,  which  should  be 
constructed  of  the  best  steel,  and  so  tempered  as  to  prevent  them 
from  either  breaking  or  bending.  Their  points  should  be  so 
shaped,  that  they  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  any  part  of  a 
tooth,  and  made  to  act  readily  upon  the  portion  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove. 

The  instruments  employed  for  this  purpose  are  called  excava- 
tors.    They  may  be  formed  either  with  handle  and  point  in  one 

piece ;  or  fitted  to  se- 
parate handles  made 
of  wood,  ivory,  pearl 
or  cameo  ;  or  be  made 
to  fit  into  one  common 
socket  handle.  Those 
having  separate  han- 
dles are  more  conve- 
nient than  the  others, 
but  it  would  be  well  for 
every  practitioner  to 
be  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  each  kind.  Steel- 
handled  excavators  are 
cheaper  than  wooden 
or  ivory-handled  ones; 
but  if  small  they  are  not  so  easily  grasped,  and  if  large  they 
become  too  heavy.     The  handle  best  suited  for  delicate  manipu- 
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lation  is  made  of  cocoa  or  ebony,  largest  an  inch  above  the 
ferule,  and  tapering  both  ways.  The  principle  of  construction 
is  to  give  sufficient  size  for  the  fingers  to  hold  it  securely,  and  to 
lessen  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  Socket  handles  are 
useful  for  those  who  wish  compactness  of  apparatus  ;  also  for 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pointing  their  own  instruments. 
Fig.  83  represents  such  an  instrument:  the  lower  one  made  of 

Fig.  83 


ivory,  ebony,  or  cocoa,  will  be  found  very  valuable.  Its  shape 
might  be  better  suited  to  some  operators  if  made  somewhat 
larger  just  above  the  ferule. 

The  flat  and  burr-headed  drills  are  very  useful  for  enlarging 
the  orifice  of  a  cavity.  The  pressure  of  the  instrument  against 
the  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  is  often  produc- 
tive of  much  irritation.  To  prevent  which,  a  socket  ring  or 
shield,  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  82,  invented  by  Dr. 
Westcott,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  It  consists  of  a  ring 
adapted  for  the  fore  or  middle  finger,  with  a  small  socket  at- 
tached to  the  inside. 

The  author  uses  An  open  ring  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig. 
84,  with  an  arm  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length  attached, 
having  a  socket  at  the  extremity  resting  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  betwen  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. This  he  finds  much  more  convenient, 
as  it  enables  him  to  apply  more  pressure  upon 
the  instrument  without  irritating  the  finger, 
and,  as  the  ring  is  open,  it  adapts  itself  more 
readily  to  it. 

A  socket  handle  may  also  be  used  for  drills  as 
for  excavators.  It  may  be  shaped  like  the  ex- 
cavator socket  (Fig.  83),  with  the  end  of  the 
handle  pointed  so  as  to  fit  into  the  ring  (Figs. 
82,  84) ;  or  it  may  have  a  flattened,  revolving  head.  The  bits 
may  be  fitted  either  by  firmly  pressing  them  into  a  simple  round 
socket,  or  a  trigger  socket  may  be  used.  . 


Fig.  84. 
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Dr.  Forbes  has  adapted  to  enamel  burrs,  chisels  and  gouges, 
an  ingenious  handle,  which,  by  the  simple  turning  of  a  small 
■wrench,  secures  the  square-cornered  bits  very  firmly  (Fig.  85). 

The  principle  may  be 
applied  to  handles  of 
different  shapes  and 
sizes,  provided  they 
are  not  too  small. 
The  old-fashioned 


Fig.  85. 


bow-and-string  drill 
is  now  disused,  part- 
ly because  of  its  for- 
midable appearance, 
but  chiefly  because  there  is  danger  of  revolving  it  with  too  great 
rapidity.  Many  very  ingenious  forms  of  drill-stocks  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  invented ;  of  these  we  present  several. 

The  instrument  represented  in  Fig.  86  is  a  modification  of  a 

Fig.  86. 


very  ingeniously  contrived  drill-stock,  invented  by  Dr.  Maynard, 
for  opening  a  cavity  in  the  grinding,  buccal,  or  posterior  approx- 
imal  surface  of  a  molar  tooth.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  move 
a  drill,  pointing  in  three  different  directions;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  drill-stock  used  with  a  bow,  the  original  instrument  re- 
quired both  hands  to  work  it.  To  obviate  which  difficulty,  it  has 
been  so  improved  that  it  may  be  used  with  one  hand,  as  shown 
in  the  above  enffravinjj. 

Two  drill-stocks  were  presented  to  the  author  some  years  ago, 
the  first  (Fig.  87)  by  Dr.  James  Robinson,  of  London,  invented 
by  Mr.  McDowell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  is  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  helix.  A  drill-stock,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
screw,  is  moved  by  means  of  a  female  screw  attached  to  the 
handle  of  the.  instrument.     As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving, 
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drills,  pointing  in  three  directions,  may  be  worked  in  it.  The 
other  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  Lewis,  formerly  of  Burlington, 
Vt.  (Fig.  88.)     It  is  a  beautiful  and  ingeniously  contrived  in- 


FlG 


strument.  The  drill  may  be  worked  in  any  direction  within  its 
circle  of  motion,  from  the  line  of  the  handle  round  to  the  same 
line  again. 

Merry's  drill-stock  (Fig.  89)  more  recently  invented,  is  sim- 
pler than  the  preceding,  and  will,  doubtless,  prove  useful  in  cases 
where  such  instruments  are  necessary. 

Fig.  89. 


For  opening  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  tooth,  par- 
tially covered  by  projecting  portions  of  the  enamel,  the  rose  or 
burr-headed  drill  is  invaluable,  and  it  can  often  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  the  side  of  a  tooth.  There  are  many  cases,  too, 
where  the  flat  triangular-pointed  drill  can  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed, as,  for  example,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend 
the  cavity  further  into  the  tooth  than  the  disease  has  penetra- 
ted. When  the  drill  is  used,  it  should  be  frequently  dipped  in 
water  to  prevent  its  becoming  heated  by  the  friction  against  the 
tooth  ;  this  precaution  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 
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A  three-sided  instrument  brought  to  a  point  (Fig.  90),  as  also 
a  chisel-edged  (Fig.  91),  and  a  four-sided  one  with  a  cutting 

Fig.  90. 


edge  (Fig.  92),  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  cutting 

away  portions  of  enamel  to  enlarge  the  orifice.     Enamel-chisels 

of  other  shapes  and  gouges  are  also  very  valuable  instruments 

FiQ  93.  for  the  preliminary  operation  of  opening 

large  cavities,  or  cutting  off  sound  enamel 

or  dentine  whenever  necessary.  Dr.  Forbes, 

of  St.  Louis,  has  devised  a  series  of  very 

useful  forms  of  the  enamel  gouge  which  are 


- \       adapted  to  the  handle  in  Fig.  85. 

_^  n  But  the  cavity  can  seldom  be  completed 

with  either  of  the  instruments  mentioned 

"  ^'^^^^^^^       above.     After  it  has  been  opened,  and  the 

rj       orifice  made  sufficiently  large,  it  should  be 

finished  w4th  flat  or  curve-pointed  excava- 
tors (Fig.  93),  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose  ;  in  fact,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  should  be  wholly  formed  with  instruments 
of  this  sort. 

Excavators,  shaped  like  those  represented  in  Fig.  93,  have 
been  found  by  the  author  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  removal 
of  caries  as  any  which  he  has  ever  employed.  There  should  be 
several  sizes  of  each  shape ;  also  duplicates  of  each  instrument, 
to  prevent  delay,  in  case  of  accident  while  operating.  As  the 
proper  formation  of  the  cavity  greatly  depends  on  having  suit- 
able instruments,  every  operator  should  be  provided  with  a 
large  supply  of  burr-drills  and  excavators,  so  that  he  may  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  such  as  the  peculiarity  of  any  case  may  require. 
He  should  also  have  the  material,  and  know  how,  in  an  emer- 
gency, to  point  his  own  excavators.  For  this  purpose  he  will 
need  a  lamp,  a  small  anvil  and  hammer,  a  set  of  fine-cut  files, 
such  as  are  used  by  watchmakers,  and  an  assortment  of  steel 
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rods  of  various  sizes  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  give  specific  directions  for  working  steel ;  but  we  would 
offer  two  cautions :  first,  small  points  quickly  become  brittle  by 
hammering  and  need  frequent  annealing;  second,  steel  is  greatly 
injured  by  raising  it  to  a  full  red  or  white  heat.  A  very  fine 
temper  may  be  given,  after  shaping  the  point,  by  heating  to  red- 
ness and  suddenly  plunging  it  in  wax  or  tallow. 

As  excavators  must  be  kept  very  sharp,  an  oil  stone  should  be 
constantly  at  hand.  The  Arkansas  stone  is  superior  for  this 
purpose  to  all  other  varieties,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  fine- 
ness and  sharpness  of  grit. 

MANNEK  OF  FORMING  THE  CAVITY. 

The  preparation  of  the  cavity  in  a  tooth  for  the  reception  of 
a  filling,  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  operation,  and  though 
usually  the  easiest,  is  sometimes  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
The  removal  of  the  diseased  part  is  sometimes  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, preparatory  to  the*  introduction  of  the  gold ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  cavity  must  be  so  shaped,  as,  when  properly 
filled,  to  retain  the  filling  in  place.  The  part  of  the  tooth  sur- 
rounding the  orifice  should  present  no  rough  or  brittle  edges. 
The  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  should  be  as  near  that  of  the 
orifice  as  is  possible,  even  a  little  larger  rather  than  any  smaller. 
But  the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  one  and  the  other 
should  never  be  very  great ;  for  if  the  interior  of  the  cavity  is 
much  larger  than  the  orifice,  it  will  be  difiicult  to  make  the  fill- 
ing sufiiciently  firm  and  solid  to  render  it  absolutely  impermeable 
to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orifice  is 
larger  than  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain 
sufiicient  stability  for  the  filling,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  ulti- 
mately loosening  and  coming  out.     It  often  happens,  however, 

*  Place  a  lump  of  cotton  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  formed  by  bringing  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  against  the  palm.  Then  press  with  an  instrument  upon  the  centre  of  the 
cotton  and  it  will  leave  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  This  simple  illustration,  suggested  by 
Dr.  Edward  Maynard,  will  explain  the  cause  of  failure,  in  certain  cases  which  have 
come  under  his  notice,  from  the  hands  of  operators  of  deservedly  high  reputation. 

The  cavity,  smallest  at  the  orifice,  had  been  well  filled  ;  but  the  final  compression 
upon  the  centre  had  drawn  the  gold  from  the  sides,  thus  permitting  the  access  of  fluids 
and  ultimately  decaying  the  tooth  around  the  filling. 
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that  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  decay  is  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  make  the  cavity  so  large  at  the  bottom  as  at  the 
orifice ;  when  this  is  the  case,  several  pits  or  circular  grooves 
should  be  cut  in  the  inner  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as 
much  security  for  the  filling  as  possible ;  being  careful  to  make 
these  in  the  dentine,  rather  than  in  the  enamel,  which  is  so  much 
more  brittle.  By  proper  attention  to  this  precaution,  a  filling 
may  be  so  inserted,  in  this  difficult  class  of  cases,  as  to  prevent 
it  from  coming  out. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  easier  to  form  a  cavity  in  the  grinding 
surface  of  a  molar  or  bicuspid,  than  in  any  other  position  ; 
though  it  sometimes  happens,  that  even  here,  it  is  attended  with 
difficulty,  and  especially  when  the  decay,  commencing  in  the 
centre,  follows  the  several  depressions  which  run  out  from  it. 
In  such  cases  the  edges  bordering  on  and  covering  the  afi'ected 
parts,  which  are  often  thick  and  very  hard,  should  be  cut  away, 
together  with  the  subjacent  decayed  dentine ;  the  radiating  de- 
pressions should  open  fully  into  the  central  cavity,  and  be  made 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit  of* being  filled  to  their  ex- 
tremities in  the  most  perfect  and  substantial  manner.  The  sur- 
face of  a  filling  occupying  a  cavity  of  this  kind  presents  a  sort 
of  stellated  appearance.  When  two  or  more  decayed  places  are 
separated  only  by  very  thin  walls  of  tooth-substance,  these  should 
be  cut  away  and  a  cavity  formed  large  enough  to  include  all 
the  diseased  points;  as  one  large  filling  will  secure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tooth  more  effectually  than  by  filling  each  cavity 
separately. 

Sharp  angles  should  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  out- 
line of  the  orifice  of  the  cavity,  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  filling  them  compactly.  The  orifice  must  also  have  a  firm 
decided  margin  ;  with  no  thin  projecting  edges  of  enamel  on  the 
one  hand ;  Avith  no  countersunk  depressions  on  the  other.  In 
the  first  case  the  thin  enamel  is  apt  to  break  off  either  during 
the  operation  or  subsequently  ;  in  the  second  case  the  thin  scale 
on  the  edge  of  such  fillings  breaks  away  in  the  course  of  time ; 
in  both  cases  the  filling  fails  perfectly  to  answer  its  purpose  in 
the  preservation  of  the  tooth. 

Before  a  cavity  can  be  prepared  in  the  approximal  surface  of 
a  tooth,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  adjoining 
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one.  This  may  be  done  either  with  a  file,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
some  interposed  elastic  substance.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
its  advantages.  When  caries  has  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  approximal  surface,  so  that  after  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  part,  the  orifice  of  the  cavity  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
thin,  brittle,  and  irregular  wall,  the  former  is  the  preferable 
method ;  especially  in  individuals  having  a  decided  scorbutic 
tendency,  or  who  have  suffered  from  the  use  of  mercurial  medi- 
cines or  syphilitic  disease,  and  in  aged  persons.  But  when  the 
caries  has  spread  over  only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  surrounded  by  sound,  healthy  enamel,  the  latter 
method  should  be  adopted  ;  especially  in  individuals  in  whom 
there  is  no  manifest  tendency  to  inflammation  or  sponginess  of 
the  gums,  and  in  young  subjects.  The  manner  of  separating 
teeth  with  a  file,  has  been  already  described ;  it  will  only  be 
necessary,  therefore,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
separating  by  pressure,  which  was  first  adopted  by  Dr.  Eleazer 
Parmly. 

The  following  are  its  advantages,  where  it  can  be  resorted  to 
with  safety:  after  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  teeth  almost 
immediately  come  together,  leaving  no  space  to  injure  their 
beauty ;  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  the  dentine  around 
the  external  surface  of  the  filling  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  or  other  agents  capable  of  exerting 
upon  it  a  deleterious  action.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  of 
opinion,  that  when  the  teeth  come  together  again  a  lodgment  is 
afforded  to  corrosive  agents,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the 
disease  was,  in  the  first  instance,  produced,  and  which  would 
soon  cause  a  recurrence* of  it.  In  replying  to  this  objection,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  parts  of  teeth  first  attacked 
by  caries,  were  the  points  in  contact  with  each  other,  where  the 
enamel  may  be  supposed  to  have  sustained  some  injury  by 
pressure,  thus  rendering  them  more  vulnerable  at  these  points  to 
the  action  of  the  causes  that  produced  the  disease.  By  properly 
replacing  the  diseased  parts  with  gold,  the  external  surfaces  of 
the  fillings  will  be  the  only  parts  that  come  in  contact  with  each 
other  ;  and  if  of  gold,  will  not  be  liable  to  injury  from  the  above- 
mentioned  mechanical  causes.  The  enamel  around  the  fillings, 
if  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  be  observed,  is  not  so  liable  to 
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be  acted  on  by  chemical  agents  as  the  dentine  -which  the  file 
would  expose. 

But  teeth  cannot  always  with  impunity  be  separated  by  pres- 
sure ;  it  can  only  be  done  with  safety  in  certain  cases.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
attempted  after  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  year  of  age,  though  it 
may  sometimes  be  done  with  safety  at  even  a  later  period.  The 
diseased  action,  excited  for  the  time,  in  the  sockets  of  the  teeth, 
does  not  so  readily  subside,  at  a  later  age ;  and  it  has  in  some 
instances  been  known  to  result  in  the  loosening  and  ultimate 
loss  of  the  organs.  In  one  case  which  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  author,  the  inflammation  extended  to  the  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  pulp,  causing  their  disorganization,  and  the  conse- 
quent death  of  the  tooth. 

The  pressure  ought  never  to  be  too  actively  exerted  ;  it  should 
be  gradual  and  constant.  From  four  to  twelve  days  are  usually 
required  for  the  separation  of  two  teeth  sufficiently  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  decayed  part  and  the  introduction  of  a  filling.  After 
they  have  been  separated  in  this  way,  they  should  be  kept  apart, 
without  any  increase  of  pressure,  until  the  soreness  in  the  sock- 
ets shall  have  subsided,  before  any  further  steps  are  taken  in  the 
operation.  Only  two  teeth  should  be  separated  in  the  front 
part  of  the  mouth,  in  the  same  jaw,  at  the  same  time. 

The  pressure  is  usually  made  by  introducing,  between  the 
crowns  of  two  teeth,  a  thin  wedge  of  soft  wood,  a  piece  of  gum- 
elastic,  tape,  or  a  little  raw  cotton,  replacing  it  every  day  or  two 
with  a  thicker  piece.  The  writer  prefers  gum-elastic  to  any  other 
substance  he  has  employed  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  object  may 
be  readily  attained  with  other  substances. 

But  whether  the  teeth  be  separated  with  a  file  or  by  pressure, 
the  space  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  the  dentist  to 
operate  with  ease  ;  otherwise,  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  the 
caries  and  fill  the  teeth  in  a  proper  manner. 

Dr.  Maynard  prefers  in  many  cases  of  front  approximal  fill- 
ings to  cut  away  the  inner  angles  of  the  tooth,  thus  avoiding  the 
injury  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  tooth  caused  by  the  file. 
Upon  completion  of  the  operation  the  surface  thus  cut  is  per- 
fectly polished,  and  so  shaped  as  to  be  kept  readily  cleansed 
with  the  brush  or  with  floss  silk. 
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After  every  particle  of  decomposed  dentine  has  been  removed, 
the  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  the  filling  is  in- 
troduced. This  may  be  done  by  first  injecting  tepid  water  into 
it  with  a  properly  constructed  syringe,  and  afterward  wiping  it 
dry  with  a  small  lock  of  raw  cotton  fixed  upon  the  point  of  a 
probe  or  excavator ;  or,  the  cavity  may,  in  the  first  place,  be 
wiped  with  a  little  raw  cotton  moistened  with  water,  and  after- 
ward with  dry  cotton.  Some  recommend-  tissue  paper  for  dry- 
ing the  cavity,  for  the  reason  that  it  absorbs  moisture  more 
readily  than  cotton.  The  latter,  however  is  the  most  conveni- 
ent, and  is  equally  as  good  as  the  former.  Its  absorbing  quali- 
ties may  be  increased  by  boiling  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
in  a  tolerably  strong  alkaline  solution ;  this  done,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried  before  using.  Several  materials 
have  been  of  late  years  used  in  drying  cavities.  Bibulous  paper, 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  having  a  very  loose  absor- 
bent texture.  Prepared  flax,  fine  and  white,  with  a  long  absor- 
bent fibre.  Cotton  from  which  the  natural  oil  has  been  removed 
by  saturation  in  ether.  It  is  desirable  that  the  cavity  should  be 
perfectly  dry  before  the  filling  is  introduced. 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  INTRODUCING  GOLD  FOIL. 

For  introducing  and  consolidating  the  gold,  a  number  of  in- 
struments are  required,  which  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  any  amount  of  pressure  the  dentist  can  safely  exert  in  the 
operation.  They  should  have  round  or  octagonal  handles,  large 
enough  to  prevent  the  liability  of  being  broken,  and  to  enable 
him  to  grasp  them  firmly.  Their  points  should  vary  in  size, 
though  none  should  be  veijy  large.  Several  should  be  straight, 
but  for  the  most  part,  they  require  to  be  curved — some  very 
slightly,  others  forming  with  the  shaft  of  the  instrument  an 
angle  of  ninety  degrees. 

'  Plugging  instruments  as  received  from  the  instrument  makers 
have  usually  a  temper  which  will  not  permit  them  to  be  bent. 
It  will  add,  we  think,  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  instrument,  if  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Maynard  were  more  generally  adopted.  He  gives 
to  the  extreme  point  a  hard  temper  (straw  color)  to  prevent  it 
from  wearing ;  for  a  little  distance,  say  one  to  three-quarters  of 
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an  inch,  a  spritig  temper  is  given  (purple  or  blue  color)  to  insure 
strength  when  the  shape  is  delicate  ;  the  rest  of  the  instrument 
is  left  soft,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  bent  (with  pliers)  in  the  di- 
rection best  suited  for  that  particular  point  in  any  given  opera- 
tion. 

Most  of  them  should  have  a  slim  wedge-shape;  some,  however, 
both  of  the  straight  and  curved  instruments,  should  have  blunt 
serrated  points,  and  a  few  should  have  highly  polished  oval 
points,  for  finishing  the  surface  of  fillings.  Formerly  most  den- 
tists employed  for  introducing  and  consolidating  the  gold,  simple 
blunt-pointed  pluggers ;  but  it  is  impossible  with  such  instru- 
ments to  make  a  filling  as  firm  and  solid  as  it  should  be  for  the 
perfect  preservation  of  a  tooth,  especially  if  the  cavity  is  large. 
From  one-fourth  to  one-half  more  gold  can  be  introduced  into  a 
tolerably  large  cavity,  with  a  wedge-pointed  than  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  instrument. 

The  sides  of  the  wedge-pointed  pluggers  should  be  left  a  little 
rough,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  cutting  the  gold, 
and  there  should  be  two  or  three  small  notches  filed  across  their 
edges.  When  thus  prepared,  the  gold  can  be  more  perfectly 
controlled  and  more  readily  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
than  with  smoother-edged  instruments.  The  blunt-pointed  in- 
struments, or  those  used  for  condensing  the  extruding  extremities 
of  the  folds  of  gold,  should,  as  before  stated,  have  serrated  points, 
that  the  surface  of  the  metal  may  be  thoroughly  consolidated. 

This  general  description  will  serve  to  convey  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  kind  of  instruments  required  for  the  operation ; 
but  no  two  dentists  have  their  filling  instruments  precisely 
alike ;  each  has  them  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  he  thinks  will 
enable  him  to  apply  them  most  easily  and  efficiently  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  tooth  which  may  require  filling.  In  the  chapter 
on  filling  individual  cavities  in  teeth,  cuts  of  most  of  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  operation  will  be  found. 

Points  of  somewhat  different  construction  are  required  for  fill- 
ing teeth  with  crystalline  or  sponge  gold,  and  with  adhesive  foil ; 
these  will  be  described  in  their  respective  places. 
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MANNER    OF    INTRODUCING    AND    CONSOLIDATING    GOLD 
FOIL  AND  FINISHING  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  FILLING. 

The  operator,  being  provided  with  the  necessary  instruments, 
should  cut  his  gold  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  into  strips  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  wide.  Each  of  these  should  be  loosely  rolled 
or  folded  together  lengthwise,  and  after  the  cavity  has  been  pro- 
perly cleansed  and  dried,  the  end  of  one  should  be  introduced 
and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  with  a  straight  or  curved 
wedge-pointed  instrument ;  the  roll  on  the  outside  should  then  be 
folded  on  the  part  first  inserted.  The  folding  should  be  com- 
menced on  one  side  of  the  cavity,  and  the  inner  end  of  each  fold 
taken  to  the  bottom,  the  outer  extending  nearly  a  twelfth  or  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  on  the  outside  of  the  orifice  ;  thus,  fold  after 
fold  is  introduced,  until  no  more  can,  in  this  manner,  be  forced 
into  the  cavity.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  operation, 
the  instrument  should  be  forced  through  the  centre  of  the  filling, 
and  the  gold  firmly  pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  The 
opening  thus  made  should  be  filled  in  the  manner  as  first  de- 
scribed, and  this  time  it  should  be  packed  in  as  tightly  as  possi- 
ble. This  done,  the  operator  should  endeavor  to  force  in  a  small 
wedge-pointed  instrument,  at  the  side,  or,  what  is  much  safer, 
the  centre  of  the  cavity,  until  he  has  tried  every  part  of  the  plug ; 
filling,  as  he  proceeds,  every  opening  which  he  makes,  and  exert- 
ing, in  the  packing  of  the  gold,  all  the  pressure  Avhich  he  can 
apply,  without  endangering  the  tooth.  If  one  roll  or  fold  of 
gold  is  not  enough,  he  should  take  another  and  another,  until 
the  cavity  is  thoroughly  filled. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  introducing  the  gold  in  this 
manner  is  obvious.  By  extending  the  folds  from  the  orifice  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  the  liability  of  the  gold  to  crumble  and 
come  out,  is  effectually  prevented ;  while  by  introducing  it  with 
a  wedge-pointed  instrument,  it  may  be  carried  into  all  the  de- 
pressions of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  rendered  altogether 
more  solid  than  it  could  otherwise  be  made.  The  pliancy  and 
adhesiveness  of  the  gold  may  be  increased  by  slightly  annealing 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  after  it  has  been  made  into  rolls  or 
folds. 

After  the  cavity  has  been  completely  filled,  every  portion  of 
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the  projecting  part  of  the  gold  must  be  thoroughly  consolidated, 
either  with  a  small  blunt-pointed  instrument,  straight  or  curved 
as  may  be  mosfconvenient;  or  if  the  filling  is  in  the  approximal 
side  of  a  tooth,  it  may  be  compressed  with  the  angle  of  the  point 
of  the  plugger,  making  the  adjoining  organ  to  a  slight  extent  a 
kind  of  fulcrum  for  the  instrument.  After  the  filling  has  been 
thus  consolidated,  as  long  as  it  can  be  made  to  yield  in  the  least 
to  the  pressure  of  the  instrument,  the  protruding  parts  may  be 
scraped  or  filed  ofi",  down  to  the  tooth,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth, 
uniform,  gently  swelling  or  perfectly  flat  surface.  If  in  this 
part  of  the  operation  any  portion  of  the  gold  should  crumble  or 
be  dislodged,  which  it  will  not  do  if  it  has  been  properly  intro- 
duced and  consolidated,  the  injury  may  be  repaired  by  making 
in  the  part  of  the  plug,  where  it  has  occurred,  an  opening,  and 
filling  it,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  filling  and  the 
introduction  of  another.  Every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  filling 
should  be  uniform  and  free  from  the  slightest  indentations  which 
may  afi"ord  lodgment  to  clammy  mucus  or  extraneous  matter  of 
any  sort.  This  is  a  point  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
for,  however  excellent  the  filling  may  be  in  other  respects,  if  the 
surface  is  not  smooth,  uniform,  and  flush  with  the  orifice  of  the 
cavity,  the  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it  will  be  par- 
tially if  not  wholly  defeated.  If  any  portions  of  the  gold  have 
been  forced  over  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  cavity,  they  should 
be  carefully  removed,  either  with  a  file  or  sharp-pointed  cutting 
instrument  suited  to  the  purpose.  This  precaution  should  never 
be  neglected,  especially  when  the  filling  is  in  the  approximal 
surface  of  a  tooth,  where  a  portion  of  the  gold  is  very  liable  to 
be  forced  up  or  down  upon  the  neck,  and  under  the  gum. 

After  having  prepared  the  surface  of  the  filling  in  the  manner 
as  here  described,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  finely  powdered  pumice- 
stone,  or  with  a  small  stick  or  slab  of  Arkansas  oil-stone,  until 
all  the  file  scratches  or  other  asperities  are  removed.  If  the 
filling  is  in  the  grinding,  buccal,  or  palatine  surface  of  a  molar 
or  bicuspid,  a  long  piece  of  the  stone,  having  a  small  triangular 
and  slightly  oval  point,  may  be  used ;  if  powdered  pumice-stone 
be  employed,  it  may  be  used  on  the  point  of  a  similarly  shaped 
piece  of  soft  wood,  previously  moistened  in  water.  For  a  filling 
in  the  approximal  surface  of  a  tooth,  the  oil-stone  may  be  shaped 
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like  a  pinion-file;  it  should  be  frequently  dipped  in  water,  and 
when  its  pores  become  filled  with  gold,  the  surface  may  be  ground 
off  by  rubbing  it  on  a  corundum  slab.  If  the  filling  is  finished 
with  pumice,  it  may  be  applied  with  floss  silk  or  tape  moistened 
with  water,  by  drawing  it  backward  and  forward  across  the 
surface  of  the  filling. 

After  all  the  asperities  have  been  cut  down,  the  surface  should 
be  washed  until  every  particle  of  grit  is  removed.  This  done,  it 
may  be  polished  with  a  suitable  burnisher,  dipping  it  in  water 
from  time  to  time,  having  a  small  quantity  of  pure  castile  soap 
dissolved  in  it,  until  the  filling  is  rendered  as  brilliant  as  a 
mirror.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  may  be  again  washed, 
and  the  operation  completed  by  rubbing  it  from  three  to  six 
minutes  with  dry  floss  silk. 

When  the  caries  has  penetrated  nearly  to  the  pulp-cavity,  the 
presence  of  a  gold  or  any  other  metallic  filling  is  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  pain  and  irritation,  especially  when  hot 
or  cold  fluids  are  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  during  the  inspiration 
of  cold  air.  In  some  cases,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
lining  membrane  and  pulp  supervenes.  To  prevent  these  dis- 
agreeable results,  a  variety  of  means  have  been  proposed.  Dr. 
Solyman  Brown  recommends  placing  asbestos,  this  being  a  non- 
conductor of  caloric,  on  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  the  gold.  Others  recommend  placing  a  thin 
piece  of  cork,  and  others,  again,  oiled  silk,  between  the  filling 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  author  prefers  a  thin  layer 
ai  gutta  'perclia.  This  is  less  destructible  than  either  of  the  two 
last-named  articles,  and  can  be  more  conveniently  and  perfectly 
applied.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  thick  solution,  pre- 
pared with  chloroform,  or  a  layer  of  thin  gutta  percha  cloth  may 
be  placed  at  once  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  used,  a  drop  may  be  placed  in  the  cavity,  and  a  sufficient 
time  allowed  for  the  chloroform  to  evaporate,  before  introducing 
the  filling.  A  thin  layer  of  "Hill's  stopping,"  of  which  gutta 
percha  forms  the  principal  ingredient,  may  be  used  with  equal 
advantage. 

The  time  required  by  an  expert  operator  to  fill  a  tooth  well, 
may  be  said  to  vary  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  size,  shape  and  situation  of  the  cavity,  and  in 
some  cases  a  much  longer  time  will  be  required.     The  author 
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lias  found  it  necessary  in  filling  some  cavities,  especially  when 
the  restoration  of  a  large  portion  of  the  crown  was  called  for,  to 
hestow  as  many  as  six  hours'  constant  labor  upon  the  operation. 
Less  time  and  skill  are  usually  required  to  fill  a  cavity  in  the 
grinding  than  in  the  approximal  surface  of  a  tooth ;  but  the 
operation  in  either  place,  to  be  beneficial  to  the  patient,  must  be 
performed  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The  dentist  who  does 
not  feel  the  importance  of  making  all  his  operations  as  perfect  as 
possible,  should  never  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  these 
important  organs.  Want  of  attention  to  two  points  in  the  con- 
solidation of  a  filling,  often  causes  the  ultimate  failure  of  opera- 
tions in  all  other  respects  well  performed.  First,  by  not  making 
sufficient  latei-al  compression  whilst  introducing  the  gold,  the 
surface  is  apt  to  be  more  solid  than  the  interior.  Consequently 
the  filling  may  drop  out  for  want  of  a  firm  contact  against  the 
sides  ;  or  if  retained,  it  is  apt  on  grinding  surfaces  to  be  pressed 
inward,  leaving  a  space  around  the  orifice  for  the  penetration  of 
fluids.  Second,  want  of  care  in  condensing  around  the  edges  of 
the  filling,  will,  by  the  crumbling  away  or  scaling  off  of  portions 
of  the  gold,  expose  the  edges  of  the  cavity  to  decay. 

In  every  part  of  the  operation,  the  dentist  should  so  guard 
his  instruments  as  to  prevent  them  from  slipping ;  which  he  will 
usually  be  better  able  to  do  by  standing  a  little  to  the  right  and 
behind  his  patient  than  in  any  other  position.  In  filling  the 
lower  teeth  he  should  stand  several  inches  higher  than  while 
filling  the  upper,  and  for  this  purpose  he  should  have  a  stool,  or 
movable  platform  on  which  to  stand.  When  it  can  be  done,  he 
should  grasp  the  tooth  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  his  left 
hand,  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  being  moved  by  the  pressure 
he  applies,  but  also  to  catch  the  point  of  the  instrument  in  case 
it  should  slip ;  if  he  is  always  careful  to  press  in  a  direction 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  cavity,  this  need  not  happen  ;  never- 
theless, he  should  always  take  the  precaution  to  guard  against 
possible  accident.  When  he  cannot  shield  the  mouth  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  his  left  hand,  he  should  let  the  thumb  or 
one  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  rest  either  upon  the  tooth  he  is 
operating  on,  or  upon  some  other. 

For  the  special  application  and  modification  of  these  general 
directions  to  the  filling  of  individual  cavities  in  teeth,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    FOURTH. 

FILLING  INDIVIDUAL  CAVITIES  IN  TEETH. 

To  describe  the  method  of  filling  each  individual  cavity  in 
every  locality  in  which  a  tooth  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  caries, 
would  be  unnecessarily  tedious.  But,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tions in  dental  surgery,  it  may  be  well  to  enter  a  little  more  into 
detail  upon  the  subject,  than  we  have  as  yet  done.  In  doing 
this,  the  writer  will  confine  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
manner  of  filling  a  cavity  in  each  of  the  following  localities, 
which  are  the  parts  of  teeth  most  liable  to  caries. 

First.  In  the  approximal  and  labial  surfaces  of  the  superior 
incisors  and  cuspids,  and  the  palatine  surfaces  of  the  incisors; 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  cuspids  and  the  posterior  surfaces  of 
cuspids  and  incisors  being  rarely  attacked  by  caries. 

Second.  In  the  grinding,  approximal,  buccal,  and  palatine 
surfaces  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Third.  In  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  inferior  incisors 
and  cuspids. 

Fourth.  In  the  grinding,  approximal,  and  buccal  surfaces  of 
the  molars  and  bicuspids  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Other  parts  of  the  teeth  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  caries, 
but  the  foregoing  are  the  localities  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
the  disease. 

FILLING  THE  SUPERIOR  INCISORS  AND  CUSPIDS. 

In  describing  the  manner  of  introducing  a  filling  in  one  of  the 
first-named  teeth,  we  shall  commence  with  the  right  approximal 
surface  of  the  left  central  incisor.  The  directions  we  propose 
giving  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  here,  will  be  appli- 
cable with  a  few  exceptions  to  the  same  surface,  on  all  the  upper 
incisors.     As  a  general  rule  the  gold  should  be  introduced  from 
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behind  the  teeth  forward  and  upward,  and  for  the  following 
reasons:  1.  When  the  aperture  between  the  teeth  has  been 
formed  with  a  file,  it  should,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  permit,  and  for  reasons  stated  in  another  place,  be  made 
wider  behind  than  before ;  consequently,  the  diseased  part  can 
be  most  easily  approached  from  this  direction.  2.  The  gold,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  can  be  more  conveniently  introduced  from 
the  palatine  side,  and  the  force  required  for  condensing  it  can 
be  more  advantageously  applied. 

The  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are,  when  the  approximal 
side  of  the  tooth  is  turned  slightly  forward  towards  the  lip,  and 
when  the  caries  is  situated  nearer  the  labial  than  the  palatine 
angle ;  also,  when  the  teeth,  instead  of  occupying  a  vertical 
position  in  the  alveolar  border,  or  projecting  slightly  as  they 
usually  do,  incline  backward  toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It 
sometimes  happens,  too,  when  they  are  separated  by  pressure, 
that  the  diseased  part  can  be  most  conveniently  reached  from 
before. 

The  instrument  which  the  writer  has  found  best  adapted  for 
the  introduction  of  the  gold  into  a  cavity  in  the  right  approxi- 
mal surface  of  an  incisor  or  cuspid  tooth,  is  represented  in  Fig. 
94.  The  width  and  length,  as  well  as  the  curvature  or  angle  of 
the  point,  should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  cavity  and 
the  width  of  the  space  between  the  teeth.  • 

Fig.  94. 


The  stem  of  the  instrument  as  well  as  the  shank  should  be 
strong  enough  to  sustain  any  amount  of  pressure  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  apply  in  forcing  the  folds  of  gold  tightly  against 
each  other.  The  point  should  be  wedge-shape,  and  the  extre- 
mity serrated. 

The  ornamental  beading  and  collar  are  objected  to  by  some 

operators,    as      apt     to 
^'''-  ^^-  wound  the  mouth.     The 


\^ 


shaft,  ferule  and  handle 
may  be  made  continuous- 
ly tapering,  as  in  Fig.  95. 
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Fig.  96. 


The  decay  having  been  removed,  the  cavity,  properly  shaped, 
cleansed  and  dried,  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  gold.  The 
patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair  sufficiently  high  to  bring  the 
head  on  a  level  with  the  breast  of  the  operator,  and  resting  on 
the  head-piece  of  the  chair  with  the  face  upward.  The  ope- 
rator, standing  upon  the  right  side,  should  support  the  patient's 
head  firmly  with  his  left  arm  during  the  operation,  while  with 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  same  hand,  the  strip  or  roll  of 
gold  is  held,  and  one  end  placed  in  a  proper  position  to  be  in-- 
troduced  into  the  cavity.  The  middle  finger  of  the  same  hand 
ought  to  rest  on  the  end  of  a  tooth  to  the  left  of  the  one  on 
which  the  operation  is  being  performed,  while  with  the  little 
finger  the  lower  lip  may  be  gently  depressed. 

During  the  introduction  of  the  gold,  the  instrument  should  be 
held  (Fig.  96)  in  the  right  hand  of  the  operator,  and  grasped 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  or  rotating. 

In  introducing  the  gold,  the  first  fold  should  be  applied  against 
the  upper  wall  of  the 
cavity,  that  the  pres- 
sure may  always  be 
exerted  in  a  direction 
toward  the  extremity 
of  the  root,  applying 
each  additional  fold  as 
closely  to  the  preced- 
ing one  as  possible. 
The  folds  should  also, 
in  their  introduction,  be  applied  as  closely  to  the  labial  and  pala- 
tine walls  of  the  cavity  as  possible,  but  always  directing  the 
pressure,  when  these  are  thin  and  brittle,  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  root. 

When  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  is  very  narrow,  as  is  often 
the  case,  especially  where  it  extends  nearly  to  the  labial  angle 
of  the  tooth,  it  is  often  necessary  to  change  the  instrument  for 
one  having  a  smaller  point. 

To  carry  a  fold  of  gold  to  the  bottom  of  a  cavity,  upon  the 
point  of  the  instrument,  without  breaking  or  cutting  it,  requires 
some  tact.  The  point  should  never  be  carried  directly  toward 
the  bottom :  on  entering  the  orifice,  it  should  be  inclined  toward 
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the  wall  of  the  cavity  opposite  the  one  against  which  the  folds 
are  first  laid.  Equally  as  much  tact  is  required  to  prevent 
displacing  the  gold  before  a  sufiicient  quantity  has  been  intro- 
duced to  procure  support  for  it  from  the  surrounding  walls : 
which  is  an  accident  particularly  apt  to  occur  with  young  prac- 
titioners, when  the  cavity  is  superficial  and  has  a  large  orifice. 
To  prevent  this,  the  folds  of  gold  should  be  long  enough  to 
project  some  distance  from  the  orifice,  that  they  may  receive 
-support  from  the  adjoining  tooth,  and  from  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  until  the  operation  has 
reached  that  stage  when  sufficient  stability  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

There  are  cases  in  which  an  instrument  like  the  one  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  97  can  be  very  advantageously  employed  in  the 
introduction  of   the  gold ;    but   in  the 

Fig    97.  .  . 

majority  of  cases  the  instrument  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  94  will  be  found  more 
convenient. 
After  having  filled  the  cavity  so  thoroughly  that  a  small 
wedge-pointed  instrument  cannot  be  made  to  penetrate  the  gold 
at  any  point,  the  extruding  portion  of  tlie  filling  should  be  con- 
solidated ;  beginning  with  the  portions  overlapping  the  lower 
part  of  the  tooth  and  the  edge  of  the  posterior  wall.  These 
should  be  carefully  and  firmly  pressed  toward  the  cavity,  with 
an  instrument  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  98.  This  done, 
it  may  be  firmly  applied  to  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
filling,  continuing  the  pressure  as  long  as  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument can  be  made  to  indent  the  gold. 

When  the  space  between  the  teeth  is  very  narrow,  an  instru- 
ment shaped  as  in  Fig.  99  may  be  used.  The  operator  should 
be  provided  with  two  or  three  instruments  like  each  of  the  two 
last,  varying  in  the  size,  length,  and  curvature  of  their  points. 

Fig.  98.  Fig.  99. 


During  the  process  of  consolidating  the  gold,  the  teeth  should 
be  firmly  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand;  this  prevents  it  from  being  pressed  too  forcibly  against 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  socket,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  end 
of  the  fore-finger,  by  being  placed  above  the  instrument,  assists 
in  directing  its  point,  and  serves  to  keep  it  from  slipping. 
When  the  labial  and  palatine  walls  of  the  cavity  are  very  thin, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  fracturing  them,  in  introducing 
and  consolidating  the  gold.  The  consolidation  should  be  com- 
menced around  the  edges,  and  the  pressure  applied  toward  the 
centre  of  the  cavity. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  caries  extends  forward  to  the 
labial  angle  of  the  tooth,  and  upward,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  edge  of  the  gum.  Great  difficulty  is  often  felt  in  thoroughly 
filling  this  portion  of  the  cavity,  and  it  cannot  always  be  done 
from  behind  the  tooth.  In  this  case,  after  having  filled  the 
cavity  in  the  manner  as  already  described,  the  operator  may, 
standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  and  with  an  instrument 
having  a  wedge-shaped  point  (Fig. 
100),  make  as  large  an  opening  as 
possible  in  the  gold.  This  done,  he 
may  grasp  the  left  lateral  incisor,  or 

cuspid  tooth,  with  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
elevating  the  upper  lip  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  same ;  then, 
with  the  instrument  held  as  in  Fig.  101,  he  may  proceed  to  intro- 

FiG.  101. 


Fig.  100 


duce  the  gold,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  opening  first.  After 
introducing  fold  after  fold,  until  it  is  completely  and  compactly 
filled,  the  extruding  portion  should  be  consolidated  with  a 
similarly  shaped  instrument,  having  a  round  serrated  point,  or 
the  one  represented  in  Fig.  99. 

The  size  of  the  roll  of  gold  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of 
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the  cavity,  though  it  should  seldom  have  in  it  more  than  a  fourth 
of  a  leaf  of  No.  4.  If  more  than  this  be  employed  at  one  time, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  apply  the  folds  sufficiently  near  each  other. 

When  the  teeth  have  been  separated  by  pressure,  or  when  the 
aperture  is  as  wide  anteriorly  as  posteriorly,  the  gold  may  be 
introduced  from  either  side  as  is  most  convenient ;  but,  when  in- 
troduced from  before,  it  may  be  done  in  the  manner  as  just  de- 
scribed, the  operator  standing  on  the  left  side  of  his  patient,  and 
using  such  instrument  as  he  finds  best  adapted  (Fig.  94  or  100). 
The  gold  having  been  introdticed  and  condensed,  the  surface  of 
the  filling  is  to  be  finished  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  method  of  filling  the  right  central  incisor  in  the  left  ap- 
proximal  surface  is  so  very  similar  to  that  of  filling  the  left  in 
the  right  side,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  so  minutely 
into  detail.  In  this  as  in  the  other  case,  the  gold,  as  a  general 
rule,  should  be  introduced  from  behind  the  tooth,  forward  and 
upward ;  but  if  introduced  from  the  front,  the  operator  should 
still  stand  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient.  The  head  should 
have  the  same  elevation,  and  inclination  backward  ;  but  the  face 
should  be  turned  more  toward  the  operator  to  give  him  a  better 
view  of  the  cavity  in  the  tooth,  and  to  enable  him  to  reach  it 
more  readily  with  the  instrument. 

The  cavity  being  formed,  cleansed*  and  dried,  the  operator 
may  proceed  to  introduce  the  gold  as  already  directed,  with  an 
instrument  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  94.     In  many  cases, 

Fig.  102. 


however,  he  will  require  one  having  a  somewhat  longer  point, 
and  curved  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  stem.  The  instru- 
ment should  be  held  somewhat  difi'erently  in  the  hand  (Fig.  102), 
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and  grasped  firmly  with  the  thumb  and  fore  and  middle  fingers, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  rotating.  The  head  should  be  securely 
confined  with  the  left  arm,  the  upper  lip  raised  with  the  left 
thumb,  pressing  it  at  the  same  time  firmly  against  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tooth.  The  middle  or  fore-finger  of  the  same 
hand  may  be  placed  against  the  gum  just  inside  the  tooth,  to 
direct  the  application  of  the  point  of  the  instrument,  prevent 
the  liability  of  its  slipping,  and  control  the  free  end  of  the  roll 
or  foil.  The  lower  lip  may  be  depressed  either  with  the  middle 
joint  of  this,  or  with  one  of  the  other  fingers. 

After  having  placed  one  end  of  the  gold  in  the  cavity,  fold 
after  fold  should  be  introduced  until  it  is  compactly  filled;  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  lower  part  is  very  small,  when  a  smaller 
pointed  instrument  should  be  employed  for  the  completion  of  the 
operation;  and  indeed  for  the  introduction  of  all  the  gold,  if  the 
cavity  is  not  large  or  the  aperture  between  the  teeth  very 
narrow. 

For  consolidating  the  extruding  gold,  the  instrument  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  i*8  will,  in  many  cases,  be  all  that  is  required. 
But  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  103  can  sometimes  be  used  very 

Fig.  103.  Fig.  104. 


advantageously ;  and  the  one  in  Fig.  104  will  be  found  a  useful 
condenser  for  the  right,  as  well  as  the  left,  approxinial  surface 
of  an  incisor,  or  cuspid  tooth  ;  and  both  the  last-mentioned  in- 
struments may  often  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  the  approxi- 
mal  surfaces  of  other  teeth.  The  instruments  represented  in  the 
chapter  on  filling  teeth  with  crystalline  and  sponge  gold  (Fig. 
129),  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  in  consolidating  the 
ordinary  gold  in  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  incisors  and 
other  teeth. 

In  completing  the  operation,  it  is  important  that  every  parti- 
cle of  gold  overlapping  the  orifice,  and  frequently  extending 
under  the  free  edge  of  the  gum,  should  be  removed  before  finish- 
ing the  surface  of  the  filling ;  but  the  operator  ought,  at  the 
'same  time,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  wounding  the  gum  and 
dental  periosteum.     As  the  cavity  frequently  extends  a  little 
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above  the  gum,  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  wounding  it ; 
indeed,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  avoided,  un- 
less the  point  of  the  gum  is  pressed  up  between  the  teeth,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  piece  of  raw  cotton,  or  gum  elastic,  a  day  or 
two  before  the  operation  of  filling  is  performed. 

In  filling  an  incisor,  or  cuspid  tooth,  on  the  labial  surface,  the 
operation  is  often  very  simple  and  easy ;  but  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  both  difficult  and  tedious.  The  head  of  the 
patient  should  rest  with  the  face  upward,  as  already  described, 
and  sustained  in  the  same  way  with  the  left  arm  of  the  operator  ; 
while,  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  placed  on  the  gum  above 
the  tooth,  the  upper  lip  should  be  elevated. 

The  fore-finger  should  be  pressed  firmly  against  the  palatine 
surface  of  the  tooth,  and  the  left  side  of  the  chin  gently  grasped 
with  the  other  three  fingers.  Then,  with 
an  instrument  (Fig.  105)  having  a  wedge- 
shaped  point,  grasped  with  the  right  hand, 
as  in  Fig.  102,  or  106,  the  operator  should 
proceed  to  introduce  the  gold,  standing  at 
the  right  side  of  the  patient,  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
resting  on  a  tooth  to  the  left  of  the  one  he  is  about  to  fill,  or 
against  the  cheek.  He  should  commence  by  laying  the  first 
folds  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity  nearest  to  him,  and  thus 
introduce  fold  after  fold,  until  it  is  compactly  filled.     The  ex- 

Fio.  106. 


Fig.  105. 


y 


truding  portion  may  be  consolidated  with  a  round  or  square- 
pointed  instrument,  or  with  a  straight-pointed  one  as  represented 
in  Fig.  107.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  instrument 
from  slipping  and  wounding  the  gums.     After  having  partially 
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consolidated  the  gold,  the  overlapping  portion  must  be  firmly 

pressed  toward  the  centre  of  the  cavity, 

^     ,     ,  .  „     ,       .  -^  Fig.  107. 

and  the  point  oi  the  instrument  repeat-         ^ 

edly  applied  to  every  part  of  the  surface       "    '  '^"^^1~°rr^^n^i^ 

of  the  filling,  until  it  can  no  longer  be 

made  to  yield  to  pressure.     This  done,  the  gold  may  be  filed 

down  to  the  level  of  the  tooth,  smoothed  with  Arkansas  stone, 

and  burnished  or  polished. 

When  the  cavity  is  shallow  and  the  orifice  broad,  the  gold  as 
it  is  introduced  must  be  held  in  its  place  with  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  placed  in  the  cavity 
to  obtain  for  it  the  necessary  support  from  the  surrounding  walls. 
But  in  overcoming  difficulties  of  this  sort,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  can  alone  suggest  the  proper  means  to  be 
employed  by  the  operator. 

The  decay  sometimes  extends  entirely  across  the  labial  sur- 
face of  the  tooth,  leaving,  after  its  removal,  a  horizontal  groove 
open  at  both  ends.  In  this  case  the  walls  should  be  made 
rough,  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  opening,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  filling  commenced  at  one  end,  by  applying  the  folds  of 
foil,  alternately  against  the  upper  and  lower  wall,  and  consoli- 
dating them  so  thoroughly  as  to  prevent  the  liability  of  their 
being  displaced  during  any  subsequent  part  of  the  operation. 
Successive  folds  are  introduced  in  the  same  manner,  each  in  close 
contact  with  the  preceding  series,  until  the  groove  is  completely 
filled,  applying  the  pressure  during  the  whole  of  the  operation 
against  the  two  walls.  In  condensing  the  extruding  gold,  the 
operator  should  commence,  first  at  one  end  of  the  groove,  then 
at  the  other,  and  afterwards  consolidate  the  whole  surface  of  the* 
filling.  In  finishing  the  operation,  the  same  precaution,  with 
regard  to  wounding  the  gum  and  dental  periosteum,  should  be 
observed  here  as  recommended  for  the  approximal  surface  of  the 
tooth. 

Although  it  rarely  happens  that  the  palatine  surfaces  of  the 
upper  incisors  are  attacked  by  caries,  yet  the  disease  does  some- 
times develop  itself  there,  in  the  indentations  occasionally  found 
a  little  below  the  free  edge  of  the  gum.  The  removal  of  the 
diseased  part,  the  formation  of  a  cavity,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  filling,  can,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished in  this,  than  in  any  other  part  of  an  incisor  tooth. 
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The  cavity  being  properly  prepared  for  filling,  the  head 
should  be  placed  as  before  directed,  except  that  the  chin  may  be 
a  little  more  elevated,  to  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  a  more 
convenient  view  of  the  locality  of  his  operation  ;  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  may  be  placed  on  the  labial  surface  of  the  tooth  ; 
and  the  fore-finger  on  the  gum  immediately  above  the  palatine 
surface.  He  should  now,  with  a  wedge-pointed  instrument, 
shaped  as  in  Fig.  108,  proceed  to  introduce  the  gold,  applying 

Fig.  108.  Fig.  109. 


the  first  fold  against  the  palatine  wall  or  the  palato-approximal 
angle  of  the  cavity,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Having  filled 
the  cavity,  the  extruding  gold  may  be  condensed  with  an  instru- 
ment like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  100. 

Sometimes  straight  instruments,  and  at  other  times  instru- 
ments curved  at  the  points  more  than  those  represented  in  Figs. 
108  and  109,  can  be  more  conveniently  employed  ;  depending 
altogether  upon  the  size  of  the  mouth  and  the  forward  or  back- 
ward deviation  of  the  teeth  from  a  vertical  position.  This  is  a 
matter,  therefore,  which  the  judgment  of  the  operator  must  de- 
termine. 

FILLING  THE  SUPERIOR  MOLARS  AND  BICUSPIDS. 

In  describing  the  manner  of  filling  a  cavity  in  each  of  the 
principal  localities  liable  to  be  attacked  by  caries,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  teeth,  the  writer  will  begin  with  the  grinding  surface 
of  the  first  molar  on  the  right  side.  The  directions  given  for 
filling  a  cavity  here,  will,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be  applicable 
to  the  introduction  of  a  filling  in  the  grinding  surface  of  any  of 
the  upper  molars  or  bicuspids. 

When  the  cavity  is  very  deep,  and  its  circumference  not  large, 
it  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  filling  sufficiently  firm 
and  solid  in  every  part  by  the  introduction  of  folds  of  gold  long 
enough  to  extend  from  the  bottom  to  the  orifice.  The  operation, 
therefore,  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  two-thirds  of  the 
cavity  should  be  first  thoroughly  filled  with  vertical  folds,  and 
afterward  the  remaining  third  in  the  same  manner. 
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In  filling  a  molar  or  bicuspid  on  any  of  its  surfaces,  the  head 
of  the  patient  should,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  very  nearly  the 
same  position,  and  have  the  same  elevation  as  required  for  an 
operation  on  an  incisor  or  cuspid.  The  cavity  being  prepared 
for  the  filling,  and  one  end  of  the  roll  of  foil  placed  in  it,  the 
tooth  may  be  grasped  ^vith  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator — the  former  placed  on  the  buccal  surface 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  press  back  the  commissure  of  the  lips, 
and  the  latter  on  the  palatine  surface ;  then  fold  after  fold  may 
be  introduced  and  forcibly  pressed  against  the  posterior  wall 
until  the  cavity  is  filled.  For  tliis  purpose  an  instrument  may 
be  used  like  the  one  represented  in  Figs.  105  or  107.  If  the 
former  is  used,  it  is  to  be  held  as  shown  in  Fig.  102.  The  extru- 
ding portion  should  then  be  condensed  with  a  straight  instru- 
ment as  in  Fig.  107,  or  curved  pluggers,  Figs.  109  or  110,  as 
may  be  most  convenient. 

As  a  general  rule,  filling  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of 
an  upper  molar  or  bicuspid  is  an  exceedingly  simple  operation, 
requiring  less  skill  than  the  introduction  of  a  plug  in  any  other 
locality  in  these  teeth ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  ren- 
dered very  difficult ;  as  for  example,  when  there  are  one  or  more 
fissures  or  carious  depressions  radiating  from  the  main  cavity. 
After  the  caries  has  been  removed,  which  is  often  a  very  tedious 
operation,  it  requires  considerable  time  and  skill  to  fill  these 
thoroughly.  When  it  is  not  properly  done,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  will  soon  take  place,  and  thus 
defeat  the  object  for  which  the  operation  was  performed. 

The  introduction  of  a  filling  in  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
second  or  third  molar  of  a  person  having 
a  very  small  mouth,  is  sometimes  attended 
■with  great  difficulty ;  in  some  cases  it  can 
only  be  done  with  an  instrument  having  a 
point  bent  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
stem,  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  110  ; 
consequently  the  power  required  for  intro- 
ducing and  consolidating  the  gold  is  applied  to  great  disadvan- 
tage. But  the  instrument  represented  in  this  cut  is  only  intended 
for  the  first  part  of  the  operation  of  consolidating  the  metal :  for 
its  completion,  smaller  points  are  required. 

20 
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In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  first  upper 
molar  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
may  be  placed  against  the  left  cuspid  or  first  or  second  bicuspid, 
as  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  operator  ;  while  the  forefinger 
is  placed  behind  the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  to  push  back  the  commissure  of  the  lips.  To  obtain 
a  good  view  of  the  cavity  in  a  second  or  third  molar  during  the 
operation,  the  cheek  should  be  pressed  from  the  tooth  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  ;  but  this  finger  can  seldom  be  carried 
far  enough  back  on  this  side  of  the  mouth  to  be  placed  behind 
the  point  of  the  instrument.  During  the  introduction  of  gold, 
the  ring  finger  and  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  should  be  made 
to  rest  on  the  incisor  teeth,  while  the  instrument  is  grasped 
(Fig.  102)  with  the  thumb,  middle,  and  forefinger. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  anterior  approximal  surface  of  a 
right  superior  molar  or  bicuspid,  the  operation  may  be  com- 
menced by  placing  the  gold  against  the  palatine  wall,  and  end- 
ing at  the  buccal.  But  before  the  process  of  condensing  is  com- 
menced, every  portion  of  the  surface  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
tested  with  a  wedge-pointed  instrument,  and  wherever  the  point 
can  be  forced  into  the  gold,  the  cavity  thus  formed  should  be 
filled.  The  instrument  employed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gold  may  be  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  105,  but  having  a 

rather  longer  point ;  and  grasped 
as  in  Fig.  102.  For  condensing 
the  extruding  portions,  either  or 
both  of  the  instruments  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  97  and  103  may 
be  used,  as  also  the  one  employed 
for  the  introduction  of  the  gold  ; 
and  one  shaped  as  in  Fig.  Ill 
may  be  sometimes  used  with  great 
advantage.  During  this  part  of 
the  operation,  the  instrument 
may  be  held  as  before,  or  as  seen 
in  Fig.  112,  which  permits  a 
much  greater  amount  of  force  to 
be  applied  than  when  held  in  any 
other  manner. 


Fig.  111. 


Fig.  112. 
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Nearly  the  same  method  and  the  same  instruments  are  re- 
quired for  filling  a  corresponding  cavity  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  jaw.  When  practicable,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  should 
be  placed  on  the  palatine  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  the  thumb 
against  the  buccal  surface,  and  in  addition  to  the  instruments 
recommended  for  the  right  side  of  the 
mouth,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  97  may  be  ic     .  • 

very  conveniently  employed  to  introduce 
the  gold ;  also  one  like  Fig.  99,  or  Fig. 
113,  in   condensing  the   surface  of  the 

filling.     The  writer  finds  this  last  particularly  valuable  in  very 
many  cases. 

A  cavity  in  the  posterior  approximal  surface  of  a  superior  bi- 
cuspid on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  can  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  as  easily  filled  as  one  in  the  anterior  approximal  surface. 
The  position  of  the  left  hand  is  very  nearly  the  same,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  the  gold,  the  first  folds  are  placed  against 
the  palatine  wall  of  the  cavity.  By  commencing  on  this  side, 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  lay  the  folds  more  compactly  than 
he  could,  were  he  to  commence  at  any  other  point.  He  also 
has  a  more  perfect  control  over  the  instrument  in  this  part  of 
the  operation,  and  has  a  better  view  of  the  cavity  during  the 
introduction  of  the  gold.  For  consolidating  the  filling,  the  in- 
struments represented  in  Figs.  98,  99,  and  104  are  as  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  as  any  that  can  be  employed. 

When  the  mouth  of  a  patient  is  large,  a  filling  can  often  be 
introduced  with  nearly  as  much  ease  in  the  posterior  approximal 
surface  of  a  first,  or  even  a  second  upper  molar,  as  in  that  of  a 
bicuspid  ;  but  when  the  mouth  is  small  and  the  cheeks  fleshy,  it 
often  becomes  a  difficult  and  perplexing  operation,  although 
the  same  method  is  used ;  yet,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  introduction  of  a  good  filling,  that  the  operator  should  see 
the  cavity  and  witness  every  part  of  the  operation,  his  ingenuity 
is  often  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  contriving  the  most  suitable 
means  to  enable  him  to  do  it.  A  number  of  instruments  for 
drawing  back  the  corner  of  the  mouth  have  been  invented  ;  but 
the  writer  believes  there  are  none  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose 
as  the  thumb  or  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator.  If 
the  operator  will  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  a  small  mouth- 
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fflass  held  in  the  left  hand  whilst  operating,  he  will  be  spared 
many  back-breaking  efforts  to  keep  in  view  fillings  on  posterior 
surfaces.  It  is  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the  apparently 
reverse  motion  of  the  instrument  as  seen  in  the  glass ;  also  to 
accustom  the  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  act  independently 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  But  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
skilful  operators  of  this  or  any  other  country,  Dr.  Maynard, 
assures  us  that  he  works  from  a  reflected  view  in  the  glass  with 
the  same  ease  as  where  he  has  a  direct  view  of  the  cavity,  and 
obtains,  in  very  many  cases  where  he  uses  the  glass,  an  accuracy 
of  view  which  direct  vision  could  not  give  him. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  one  point 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  young  practitioner  should  be  par- 
ticularly directed.  Many  in  other  respects  tolerably  good 
operators,  are  most  likely  to  fail  in  not  introducing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  upper  palatine  portion  of  the  cavity. 
The  author  frequently  meets  with  cases  in  which  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  are  perfectly  sound,  and  every  other  part  of  the  filling 
well  consolidated,  but  here  upon  the  application  of  a  wedge- 
pointed  instrument  the  gold  is  easily  perforated.  lie  would, 
therefore,  advise  the  inexperienced  operator  to  test  this  by 
severe  pressure  with  a  sharp  wedge-pointed  instrument,  as  well, 
indeed,  as  every  part  of  the  filling,  before  leaving  the  operation. 
There  is  also  one  other  precaution  applicable  to  fillings  in  the 
approxiraal  surfaces  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids  as  well  as  of  the 
molars  and  bicuspids  ;  it  relates  to  overlapping  portions  of  gold 
under  the  free  edge  of  the  gum,  which  must  be  carefully  and 
completely  removed  before  the  operation  can  be  regarded  as 
complete. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  buccal  surface  of  an  upper  bicuspid 
or  molar,  on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  the  gold  may  be  intro- 
duced with  the  instruments  represented  in  Figs.  95,  105.  The 
latter  is  better  adapted  for  the  left  side,  but  may  also  be  used 
on  the  right.  The  straight  wedge-pointed  instrument  may  also 
be  advantageously  employed  on  this  side.  The  first  folds  of 
gold  should  be  placed  against  the  posterior  wall,  proceeding  from 
behind  forward,  and  pressing  the  folds  against  each  other  as 
compactly  as  possible.  When  the  cavity  has  a  large  orifice,  and 
is  rather  shallow,  or  in  other  respects  badly  shaped  for  the  reten- 
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tion  of  the  gold,  the  operation  is  often  tedious,  difficult,  and  per- 
plexing. But  under  favorable  circumstances  a  filling  may  be 
almost  as  readily  introduced  here  as  in  any  other  part. 

The  palatine  surface  of  a  bicuspid  or  of  a  molar  is  rarely  at- 
tacked by  caries ;  on  the  latter  it  is  usually  seated  in  a  depres- 
sion at  the  termination  of  a  fissure  leading  from  the  posterior 
depression  in  the  grinding  surface.  It  is  usually  situated  near 
the  posterior  palato-approxiraal  angle  of  the  crown  about  half 
way  between  the  gum  and  the  coronal  extremity  of  the  tooth. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  walls  of  these  fissures  are  affected 
with  caries  throughout  their  whole  extent,  requiring  to  be  filled 
from  the  depression  in  the  grinding  to  its  termination  on  the 
palatine  surface.  In  this  case,  the  portion  of  the  cavity  on  the 
grinding  surface  may  be  first  filled ;  then  the  operator  may  pro- 
ceed to  fill  the  palatine  portion  in  the  Same  manner  as  if  it  were 
a  simple  cavity,  placing  the  first  folds  of  foil,  in  the  case  of  a 
right  molar,  against  the  upper  and  posterior  side  of  the  opening, 
with  an  instrument  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  105.  Great 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  slipping.  It 
often  happens,  too,  that  the  orifice  becomes  choked  with  foil 
before  the  cavity  is  half  filled.  This,  indeed,  is  liable  to  occur 
in  filling  any  cavity  in  any  tooth  ;  and  when  it  does  happen, 
unless  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  is  applied  to  make  a  free 
opening  into  it,  the  filling  will  be  imperfect  and  the  object  of 
the  operation  wholly  defeated.  When  the  cavity  is  situated  in 
a  left  molar,  the  gold  may  be  introduced  with  the  instruments 
represented  in  Figs,  95,  108,  placing  the  first  folds  against  the 
upper  wall  of  the  cavity,  and  proceeding  downwaixl. 

The  curvatures  of  the  points  of  condensing  instruments  may  be 
similar  to  those  employed  for  the  introduction  of  the  gold.  The 
process  of  condensing  the  extruding  portion  of  a  filling  in  the 
buccal  or  palatine  surface  of  a  molar,  as  well  as  in  the  approxi- 
mal  surface  of  almost  any  isolated  tooth,  may  be  greatly  aided 
by  properly  constructed  forceps.  The  following  cut  will  convey 
a  more  correct  idea  of  their  construction  than  any  description 
that  can  be  given.  They  are  provided  with  both  straight  and 
curved  points,  see  Fig.  114,  a,  6,  c?,  and  are  used  by  placing  the 
flat  jaw,  covered  with  raw  cotton  or  a  cushion,  against  the  sound 
side  of  the  tooth,  and  the  condensing  point  against  the  filling ; 
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force  is  applied  by  pressing  the  handles  together.     In  this  way 
as  much  pressure  may  be  exerted  upon  the  filling  as  the  tooth 

Fig.  114. 


■will  bear.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  fewest  number  of  cases 
that  this  instrument  can  be  advantageously  employed.  The 
credit  of  the  invention  belongs,  we  believe,  to  the  late  Dr.  H. 
H.  Hayden. 

A  tubercle,  of  greater  or  less  size,  is  sometimes  found  on  the 
anterior  palatine  surface  of  a  molar,  near  the  crown.  Between 
this  and  the  body  of  the  crown,  a  deep  depression  is  often  seen, 
which  becomes  the  seat  of  caries  ;  but  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
part,  and  the  introduction  of  a  filling  is  so  simple,  that  a  special 
description  of  the  operation  is  not  deemed  necessary. 

TILLING  THE  INFERIOR  INCISORS  AND  CUSPIDS. 

The  operation  of  filling  a  lower  incisor  or  cuspid  is  far  more 
difficult  than  filling  an  upper.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  both 
for  the  dentist  and  the  patient,  that  the  lower  incisors  and  cus- 
pids are  less  liable  to  caries  than  the  upper. 

The  constant  tendency  of  the  lower  jaw  to  change  its  posi- 
tion, is  embarrassing  to  the  dentist  in  operating  on  any  of  the 
teeth  in  it,  and  in  case  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids  it  is  some- 
times peculiarly  perplexing.  To  prevent  this,  all  the  efi"ort  the 
operator  can  make  with  his  left  hand,  is  frequently  required. 
From  the  backward  inclination,  too,  of  these  teeth,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  gold  can  be  introduced  from  the  lingual  side  of 
the  arch;  consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  space  as 
wide  anteriorly  as  posteriorly.  But  as  the  teeth  are  compara- 
tively small,  the  separation,  when  made  with  a  file,  should  be  no 
wider  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
part  and  the  introduction  of  the  gold.     When,  however,  it  can 
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be  done  with  safety,  the  separation  should  be  made  with  a  piece 
of  gum  elastic  or  other  substance  between  the  teeth,  in  the  man- 
ner before  described. 

While  operating  on  the  lower  teeth,  the  head  of  the  patient 
should  occupy  a  more  perpendicular  position  than  while  operating 
on  the  upper ;  this  may  be  done  either  by  lowering  the  seat  or 
raising  the  head-piece  of  the  chair.  When  by  the  latter,  it  will 
be  occasionally  necessary  for  the  operator  to  stand  upon  a  stool 
five  or  six  inches  in  height. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  right  approximal  surface  of  a  lower 
incisor  or  cuspid,  the  following  method  is  recommended.  The 
cavity  being  prepared,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  foil  made 
into  a  small  roll,  or  folded  lengthwise,  as  the  operator  may  pre- 
fer ;  with  the  left  arm  over  the  patient's  head,  the  chin  is  gently 
grasped  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  thumb  is  placed  against  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  tooth — the  forefinger  serving  to  direct  the 
gold  and  point  of  the  instrument,  and  also  to  depress  the  lower 
lip.  The  folds  of  gold  in  their  introduction  are  pressed  firmly 
against  the  lower  wall  of  the  cavity.  The  instrument  employed 
for  this  purpose  may  be  shaped  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig. 

Fig.  115.  Fig.  116. 


115,  with  a  very  small  wedge-shaped  point,  and  held  as  in  Fig. 
102.  The  consolidation  of  the  gold  may  be  effected  partly  with 
the  same  instrument,  partly  with  a  round-pointed  one,  shaped  as 
shown  in  Fig.  116,  and  partly  with  an  instrument  shaped  as  in 
Fig,  104.  The  tooth  should  be  firmly  held  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  to  prevent  it  from  being  moved 
in  its  socket  by  the  pressure  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  incisors  are  very  small,  and  the  caries  has  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  side  of  the  tooth,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  form  a  suitable  cavity  for  the  retention  of  a  filling,  without 
penetrating  to  the  pulp-cavity.  In  such  cases,  the  patience  and 
skill  of  the  operator  are  frequently  taxed  severely  in  obtaining 
a  sufficiently  secure  support  for  the  gold.  But  this  he  can  usually 
do,  if  he  can  make  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  as  large  as  the  ori- 
fice, even  though  it  have  but  little  depth. 
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The  manner  of  introducing  a  filling  in  the  left  approximal 
surface  is  very  similar.  The  left  arm  and  hand,  as  well  as  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  are  all  disposed  of  in  the  manner  just 
described.  The  same  instruments,  too,  may  be  employed  for 
introducing  and  consolidating  the  gold,  though  in  the  first  part 
of  the  operation,  the  instrument  (Fig.  100)  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  the  one  in  Fig.  115. 

Nothing  has  been  said  with  regard  to  fillings  in  the  labial  or 
lingual  surface  of  lower  incisors  and  cuspids.  Although  caries 
rarely  attacks  either  of  these  surfaces  of  a  lower  incisor,  it  does 
sometimes  develop  itself  in  the  labial  surface  of  a  cuspid ;  but 
the  operation  of  introducing  a  filling  here  is  so  simple,  that  a 
separate  description  of  the  manner  of  it  is  not  deemed  necessary. 

FILLING  THE  INFERIOR  MOLARS  AND  BICUSPIDS. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  right  lower 
molar  or  bicuspid,  the  operator  may  stand  on  the  same  side  of 
his  patient,  and  a  few  inches  higher  than  while  operating  on  an 
incisor  or  cuspid.  With  his  left  arm  placed  over  his  patient's 
head,  the  tooth- may  be  grasped  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand,  while  the  middle  finger  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  chin;  the  other  two  should  be  placed  beneath  it.  After  pre- 
paring the  cavity,  the  gold  may  be  introduced  with  an  instrument 
like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  108,  and  held  as  shown  in  Fig. 
102,  pressing  the  folds  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity. 

In  condensing  the  gold  after  the  cavity  is  filled,  use  the  in- 
strument represented  in  Fig.  109.  Sometimes,  however,  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  which  may  be  held  as  seen  in  Fig.  96,  an- 
swers a  better  purpose ;  but  a  greater  amount  of  force  can  be 
exerted  when  held  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  112,  previously 
wrapping  it  with  the  corner  of  a  napkin,  to  prevent  the  small 
part  of  the  instrument  from  hurting  the  little  finger.  The  kind 
of  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  holding  it,  will,  after  all,  have 
to  be  determined  by  the  operator.  During  the  introduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  gold,  the  lower  jaw  should  be  firmly  held 
with  the  left  hand,  to  prevent  it  from  moving  and  from  being  too 
much  depressed.  This  precaution  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  articular  ligaments  are  seldom 
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strong  enough  to  resist  the  amount  of  force  required  in  the 
operation. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  tooth  on  the 
left  side,  the  dentist  may  sometimes  operate  to  greater  advantage 
by  standing  on  the  same  side.  In  this  case,  the  commissure  of 
the  lips  should  be  pressed  back  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
placing  it  on  or  against  the  tooth  to  be  filled,  while  the  fore- 
finger passes  in  front  of  the  chin,  and  the  other  three  beneath 
it.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  he  will  be  able  to  operate  more 
conveniently  by  standing  on  the  right  side  of  his  patient,  and 
hold  the  tooth  and  the  chin  in  the  manner  before  directed.  In 
either  case,  the  gold,  in  its  introduction,  should  be  pressed 
against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity. 

The  foregoing  general  directions  will  be  found,  for  the  most 
part,  applicable  to  the  introduction  of  a  filling  in  the  approximal 
surfaces.  When  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  long,  and  the  cavity 
situated  near  the  gum,  the  operation  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
and  tedious,  requiring  all  the  patience  and  skill  the  dentist  can 
exercise  to  accomplish  it  securely.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
when  the  shape  of  the  cavity  is  unfavorable  for  the  retention  of 
the  gold ;  or,  in  other  words,  Avhen  the  cavit}^  is  shallow  and  has 
a  large  orifice.  There  is  also  another  very  serious  difficulty 
which  the  operator  encounters  in  the  introduction  of  a  filling  in 
the  approximal,  and  also  in  the  buccal,  surface  of  a  lower  molar 
or  bicuspid.  The  flow  of  saliva  is  often  so  profuse,  that  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  is  completely  filled,  and 
the  tooth  inundated  before  it  is  possible  to  introduce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gold  to  fill  the  cavity.  This  not  only  retards  the 
operation,  but  it  also  renders  it  more  difficult  and  perplexing ; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  force  out  every  particle  of  moisture  from 
the  cavity  and  from  between  the  difi"erent  layers  of  gold,  before 
the  necessary  cohesive  attraction  between  them  can  be  secured. 
If  this  is  not  done,  or  at  any  rate,  if  all  the  moisture  is  not 
forced  from  the  cavity,  and  the  gold  sufficiently  consolidated  to 
render  it  impermeable  to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  the  operation 
"will  be  unsuccessful. 

Ordinary  foil,  sometimes  called  non-adhesive,  when  introduced 
in  folds  lying  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  keeps  its 
place  by  the  close  lateral  contact  of  the  folds  against  each  other 
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and  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Hence  such  fillings  mav  prove  suc- 
cessful, although  done  "under  water,"  provided  the  lateral  pres- 
sure is  sufficient  to  force  out  the  saliva  from  between  the  layers 
of  foil.  But  if  the  folds  are  laid  in  parallel  with  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  the  operation  will  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  scaling 
off  of  the  successive  layers  which  have  no  adhesion.  Crystal 
gold  and  adhesive  foil  fillings  depend  for  their  success  upon  the 
perfect  adhesion  of  their  component  pieces ;  therefore,  the 
slightest  moisture,  or  even  dampness,  whilst  being  introduced,  is 
fatal  to  their  durability. 

For  the  purpose  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  a  variety  of  means 
have  been  proposed,  but  the  one  principally  relied  on  consists  in 
placing  the  corner  of  a  fine  soft  linen  napkin,  or  what  is  still 
better,  fine  tissue  or  bibulous  paper,  on  each  side  of  the  tooth,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  dam  or  wall  around  it.  This  may  sometimes 
be  successfully  done,  but  in  many  cases  it  will  fail  to  accomplish 
the  object,  by  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  is  more  or  less 
embarrassing  to  the  operator. 

In  the  introduction  of  tiie  gold  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be 
pressed  against  the  buccal  wall  of  the  cavity  on  the  left  side,  or 
against  the  lingual  wall.  Either  of  the  instruments  represented 
in  Figs.  94  and  105  may  be  employed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gold,  whether  the  cavity  be  situated  in  the  anterior  or  posterior 
approximal  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  may  be  held  in  the  hand  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  102. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  lingual  and  posterior  approximal 
angle  of  a  first  or  second  left  bicuspid,  and  especially  from  the 
loss  of  the  tooth  behind  it,  when  there  is  a  backward  inclination 
of  the  organ,  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  instrument 
from  slipping  and  wounding  the  lower  lip.  The  most  convenient 
position  for  the  operator  in  this  case  is  on  the  left  side  and  partly 
in  front  of  the  patient.  The  tooth  may  then  be  firmly  grasped 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  thumb 
alone  pressed  against  the  outside  of  the  tooth ;  in  either  case  it 
is  to  be  used  as  a  rest  for  the  ring-finger  of  the  right  hand,  dur- 
ing the  introduction  and  consolidation  of  the  gold.  But  the 
locality  of  the  cavity  is  such,  especially  when  the  mouth  of  the 
patient  is  small,  that  it  can  only  be  seen  with  great  difficulty. 
Hence  the  operator  is  constantly  liable  to  place  the  point  of  the 
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instrument  on  one  side  of  the  orifice  against  an  overlapping  por- 
tion of  gold,  which,  when  pressure  is  applied,  is  cut  through  or 
detached.  The  instrument  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  hard, 
smooth  enamel,  and  unless  the  hand  is  so  guarded  as  to  control 
its  motions,  it  is  liable  to  slip  and  wound  some  part  of  the  mouth, 
especially  the  lower  lip  :  which  accident,  unless  proper  precau- 
tion is  observed,  may  occur  in  filling  any  tooth. 

Among  the  principal  difficulties  Avhich  the  dentist  encounters 
in  filling  a  cavity  in  the  buccal  surface  of  a  lower  molar,  apart 
from  that  of  keeping  the  cavity  dry  until  the  gold  is  introduced, 
is  the  contact  of  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  cheek  with  the 
tooth.  This  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  prevented,  and 
the  commissure  of  the  lips  at  the  same  time  pushed  back,  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator ;  which  also  will 
serve,  when  the  cavity  is  shallow  and  the  orifice  large,  to  hold 
the  gold  in  place,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  introduced  to  ob- 
tain support  from  the  surrounding  walls  :  it  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, attended  with  much  difficulty.  In  operating  upon  the 
bicuspids,  it  is  only  necessary  to  depress  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  to  obtain  free  access  to  the  cavity. 

An  instrument  has  been  invented  by  C.  C.  Thomas,  of  Loui- 
siana, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cheek  from  the  buccal 
surface  of  the  lower  molars,  depressing  the  tongue,  and  holding 
the  jaws  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart. 

It  consists  of  (Fig.  117)  two  grooved  plates  to  admit  the 

Fis.  117. 


molar  teeth,  which  may  be  separated  or  brought  together  by 
a  screw  working  in  a  cylinder.  Around  the  cylinder  are  two 
collars,  which  can  be  tightened  by  set-screws ;  to  the  lower  is 
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soldered  a  rod  on  which  moves  a  ring  holding  a  hand-shaped 
tongue-holder ;  to  the  upper  is  attached  a  highly  polished  oval 
concave  plate,  connected  with  the  shaft  hy  a  ball  and  socket 
joint;  the  shaft  itself  is  capable  of  extension  by  a  ratchet  move- 
ment. The  instrument  is  ingeniously  contrived,  so  that  its  sev- 
eral parts  can  be  moved  in  any  required  direction  and  extent. 
Its  application  is  obvious:  it  opens  the  mouth,  keeps  the  tongue 
and  cheek  out  of  the  way,  and  the  oval  mirror  throws  light  on 
the  cavity.  The  author  has  not  tested  its  practical  value,  but 
thinks  it  might  be  advantageously  used,  especially  in  operating 
on  the  left  lower  molars. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  gold  on  the  right  side,  either  of 
the  instruments  represented  in  Figs.  95  and  105  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  on  the  left  side  the  latter  will  generally  be  found 
most  convenient.  A  straight  wedge-pointed  instrument  (Fig. 
118)  can  often  be  advantageously  used  in  introducing  the  foil 

in  either  of  the  right  bicuspids,  and  some- 
FiG.  118.  .  •         1        ,.  1  mi  •      • 

times  even   in  the  first   molar.      Ihis  in- 

Mi  strument  can  also  often  be  used  in  filling 

a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  molar 
of  either  jaw,  but  oftener  in  the  upper  than  the  lower.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  introduction  of  the  gold 
should  commence  behind  and  proceed  forward.  The  instruments 
represented  in  Figs.  98,  106,  and  107,  may  be  used  in  consoli- 
dating the  foil. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  that  in  filling  a  molar  or  bi- 
cuspid on  the  left  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  whether  in  the  grinding, 
approximal,  or  buccal  surface,  the  back  of  the  chair,  if  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  being  moved,  should  be  thrown  five  or 
six  inches  further  back,  to  lower  the  head  of  the  patient  and 
give  the  face  a  more  horizontal  inclination.  By  this  tneans  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  approach  the  locality  of  his  manipulations 
with  greater  ease,  thus  enabling  him  to  exercise  a  more  perfect 
control  over  his  instrument,  as  well  as  over  the  mouth.  But  if 
the  back  of  his  operating  chair  is  stationary,  he  should  stand 
upon  a  stool  of  five  or  six  inches  in  heic^ht. 

When  the  cavity  is  situated  near  the  gum,  or  when  the  lower 
part  of  it  runs  a  little  under  its  margin,  the  precaution  of  remov- 
ing all  the  overlapping  portions  ought  never  to  be  omitted,  and 
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this  sometimes  constitutes  a  difficult  part  of  the  operation.     For 
this  purpose,  the  file  represented  in  Fig.  119,  may  be  very  ad- 

FiG.  119. 


vantageously  used.  Some  are  made  straight  at  each  end,  others 
are  curved.  These  valuable  instruments  were  invented  by  Dr. 
Elisha  Townsend ;  they  are  very  useful,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
just  stated,  but  also  for  filing  down  the  surplus  gold  of  a  filling 
in  the  approximal  and  other  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth. 

The  profession  is  now  well  supplied  with  these  files,  having  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  shape,  size,  and  fineness  of  cut.  It 
is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  utility  of  these  indispensable  in- 
struments. Difi'erent  makers  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
devising  new  forms.  A  valuable  modification  has  lately  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Edward  Maynard.  It  is  to  make  the  two 
ends  difi'erent — not  in  shape,  as  is  usually  done,  but  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  file-cut ;  or  rather,  to  have  the  file  on  each  end  set  in 
the  same  direction,  marked  by  an  arrow  on  the  shaft.  Thus 
one  end  will  cut  toivard  the  other  from  the  operator ;  which,  as 
the  two  movements  are  constantly  required  upon  the  same 
filling,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  instrument.  Whereas  a 
diff'erence  in  the  shape  of  the  two  ends  is  rather  an  annoyance, 
and  precise  similarity  of  no  use,  except  on  the  score  of  economy. 

The  foregoing  details  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  filling 
teeth,  will  serve  as  a  general  guide  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  student  and  inex- 
perienced practitioner  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor,  accu- 
racy of  manipulation,  and  perfection  of  execution,  it  requires. 

The  manner  of  building  up  the  whole  or  part  of  the  crown  of 
a  tooth,  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER     FIFTH. 

FILLING  TEETH  WHEX  THE  LINING  MEMBEANE  IS 

EXPOSED. 

The  propriety  of  filling'a  tooth,  after  the  invasion  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  by  caries,  without  first  destroying  the  pulp,  is  doubted 
by  many  practitioners.  It  is  thought  that  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  lining  membrane  and  pulp  must  necessarily 
result  from  the  operation.  But  Dr.  Koecker,  who  was  the  first 
to  recommend  filling  a  tooth  under  such  circumstances,  cites  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  he  performed  the  operation  success- 
fully. He  also  expresses  the  belief  that  "  on  an  average,  five 
out  of  six  teeth  may  be  preserved  alive,  and  rendered  useful  for 
a  long  while."  The  author  has  been,  since  1846,  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  filling  teeth  under  such  circumstances,  whenever 
a  favorable  case  presented  itself,  and  occasionally  for  nearly 
twelve  years  previously  to  this  period;  and  his  experience  war- 
rants the  belief,  that  the  vitality  of  even  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  saved  under  skilful  treatment.  He  believes  he  has 
been  successful  in  at  least  fourteen  cases  out  of  every  fifteen, 
since  1853 ;  and  it  may  be,  as  he  has  stated  in  another  place, 
that  when  the  treatment  of  teeth  in  which  caries  has  penetrated 
to  the  pulp-cavity  shall  be  better  understood,  the  vitality  of  a 
still  larger  relative  proportion  may  be  preserved.  But  so  long 
as  it  can  be  done  in  even  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  operation 
must  be  regarded  as  valuable ;  for  a  healthy  living  tooth  is  less 
liable  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  surrounding  parts  than  one 
deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  its  vitality. 

Admitting  the  fact  that  teeth  can,  in  many  cases,  be  pre- 
served alive  after  the  lining  membrane  has  become  exposed,  the 
question  arises,  does  the  pulp  remain  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  at  the  time  the  operation  is  performed?  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  either  how  a  vacant  space  can  exist  between  it  and  the 
filling,  or  how  a  foreign  body  can  remain  in  contact  with  it,  with 
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impunity.  Drs.  Harwood,  of  Boston,  and  J.  H.  Foster  and  W. 
H.  Dwinelle,  of  New  York,  hold  the  opinion,  from  experiments 
they  have  made,  that  it  ossifies.  That  some  change  of  this  sort 
does  take  place,  is  well  known,  and  the  transition  is  evidently 
the  result  of  increased  vascular  action,  caused  by  irritation. 
Examples  of  such  ossification  are  met  with  in  teeth  in  which  the 
crowns  have  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  substance  from 
mechanical  or  spontaneous  abrasion ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  pro- 
vision of  nature  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  these  delicate  and 
highly  sensitive  parts.  The  same  thing  sometimes  occurs  in 
teeth  which  have  suffered  no  loss  of  substance,  and  is  doubtless 
the  result  of  some  constitutional  or  local  cause  of  irritation. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  elsewhere 
stated,  that  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  when  subjected,  for  a  sufiicient 
length  of  time,  to  the  influence  of  an  irritating  agent,  capable  of 
exciting  only  a  very  slight  inflammatory  action,  undergoes  ossi- 
fication ;  or  rather  is  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  crusta 
petrosa,  or  what  Professor  Owen  terms  osteo- dentine.  A  tooth 
which  has  been  filled  after  the  lining  membrane  has  become  ex- 
posed, is  liable,  when  it  fails  to  undergo  this  change,  either  to 
perish  from  derangement  of  its  nutritive  functions,  or  to  become 
the  seat  of  active  inflammation  and  suppuration.  But  something 
more  than  ossification,  or  conversion  into  osteo-dentine,  takes 
place  when  a  space  is  left  between  it  and  the  filling.  If  this 
vacant  space  were  not  filled  up,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  slightest  increase  of  vascular  action  would,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  Dr.  Elliot,  force  a  portion  of  the  pulp  into  it ;  and 
thus  active  inflammation  would  be  excited  by  contact  with  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  this,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  would  be  apt  to  terminate  in  suppuration.  We 
believe,  from  experiments  which  we  have  made,  that  nature,  ever 
fruitful  in  her  resources,  uses  means  for  the  prevention  of  such 
an  occurrence :  consisting,  first,  in  filling  the  vacant  space  with 
coagulable  lymph,  effused  from  the  lining  membrane  or  exposed 
surface  of  the  pulp  ;  then,  in  its  organization,  and,  lastly,  its 
conversion  into  bone,  or  more  properly,  osteo-dentine.  Nature 
seems  to  employ  here  the  same  means  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  for  the  reparation  of  injuries. 

When  this  reparative  process  does  not  take  place  after  the 
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operation,  it  may  be  owing  either  to  want  or  the  excess  of  vas- 
cular action  in  the  lining  membrane  or  pulp.  A  certain  amount 
of  increased  vascular  action  seems  necessary  to  the  effusion  of 
coa<yulable  lymph,  an  indispensable  requisite ;  but  when  this  is 
too  great,  it  must  of  necessity  terminate  in  suppuration.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  success  of  the  operation  must  very 
greatly  depend  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  per- 
formed. If  these  be  unfavorable,  all  efforts  to  preserve  the 
vitality  of  the  organ  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  prove  unavail- 
ing ;  however  skilful  the  operator  may  be  in  the  preparation 
of  the  cavity  and  the  introduction  of  the  gold.  The  health  of 
the  patient  should  be  unimpaired  ;  the  tooth  of  a  tolerably  good 
quality,  free  from  pain  at  the  time  the  operation  is  performed ; 
it  should  never  have  ached ;  and  the  pulp,  peridental  membrane 
and  surrounding  parts  should  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 
The  cavity  should  be  of  a  proper  shape  for  the  easy  introduction 
and  permanent  retention  of  the  filling  ;  and  the  smaller  the  point 
of  exposure  of  the  lining  membrane,  the  greater  the  prospect  of 
success.  It  is  also  important  that  every  particle  of  completely 
decomposed  dentine  be  removed,  and  if  there  be  any  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  ruptured  vessels,  this  must  cease  before  the  filling 
is  introduced. 

Dr.  Koecker's  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Remove  the  caries  and  give  to  the  cavity  a  proper 
shape  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  the  filling  ;  then  with  a 
little  raw  cotton  moistened  in  warm  water,  free  it  of  all  dust  that 
may  be  in  contact  with  the  pulp.  Secorid.  If  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  not  wounded,  dry  the  cavity,  and  place  a  small  plate  of 
thin  leaf  lead  over  the  exposed  nerve  and  surrounding  dentine  ; 
then  fill  the  cavity  in  the  ordinary  way  with  gold.  Third. 
When  the  lining  membrane  is  wounded  and  bleeds,  cauterize  the 
part  with  an  iron  wire,  heated  to  a  red  heat,  using  the  precau- 
tion not  to  wound  the  pulp.  After  the  hemorrhage  has  been 
arrested  and  an  artificial  cicatrix  formed,  free  the  cavity  from 
all  loose  extraneous  matter,  then  cover  the  nerve  with  sheet  lead, 
and  fill  as  before  directed.  The  reason  assigned  by  Dr.  Koecker 
for  covering  the  nerve  with  lead,  is  that  it  has  a  "  more  cooling 
and  anti-inflammatory  effect"  than  gold.      He  also  states  that 
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when  he  employed  gold  exclusively,  he  was  seldom  successful, 
and  that  inflammation,  pain,  &c.,  generally  supervened,  render- 
ing the  removal  of  the  filling  necessary. 

The  foregoing  method  of  treating  an  exposed  dental  pulp  has 
not  proved  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners.  It 
has  been  found  that  inflammation  and  suppuration  supervene  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  especially  when  the  cautery  is 
used  ;  the  practice  is  now  seldom  resorted  to.  The  direct  appli- 
cation of  any  metallic  substance  to  the  lining  membrane  or  pulp, 
is,  according  to  the  observation  of  the  author,  very  apt  to  be 
followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  these  tissues.  Some 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lining  membrane  are  always  necessarily 
wounded  in  removing  the  last  layer  of  decomposed  dentine,  but 
the  hemorrhage,  when  no  other  injury  is  inflicted,  is  very  slight, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  ;  so  that  the  operation  of  fill- 
ing need  never  be  delayed  more  than  from  three  to  ten  minutes. 
The  application  of  a  small  particle  of  raw  cotton  moistened  with 
spirits  of  camphor  will  immediately  arrest  it. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Fitch  proposes  to  cover  the  nerve  "when  exposed, 
with  a  plate  of  gold,  previously  to  filling  the  cavity ;  and  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  is  preferable  to  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  a  piece  of  leaf  lead,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Koecker, 
It  is  certainly  a  better  protection  to  the  nerve,  and  if  it  be  fitted 
to  the  cavity  so  that  its  edges  shall  rest  upon  the  surrounding 
dentine,  a  filling  may  afterwards  be  introduced  without  injury 
to  the  pulp.  Still,  in  many  cases  the  application  of  a  covering 
of  this  sort  is  objectionable.  It  is  diflicult  to  fit  it  with  suflicient 
accuracy  to  prevent  the  liability  to  displacement  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  filling ;  and  when  the  cavity  is  very  shallow  it  will 
occupy  so  much  room  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  fill  the  re- 
mainder of  it  in  a  substantial  manner;  yet  it  may  sometimes  be 
very  advantageously  applied. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Foster,  in  filling  teeth  after 
the  pulp  has  become  exposed  or  is  covered  only  by  a  very  thin 
layer  of  dentine,  is  as  follows :  "If,"  says  he,  "  after  a  careful 
removal  of  all  the  defective  portion,  within  and  about  the  parie- 
tes  of  the-  cavity,  the  thin  layer  of  bone  which  lies  adjacent  to 
the  lining  membrane  has  a  moderate  degree  of  consistency,  yet 
not  suflScient  to  protect  the  dental  pulp  from  irritation  caused 

21 
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by  the  pressure  of  external  agents,  it  has  been  my  practice  to 
leave  it  there,  and  after  fitting  a  gold  cap  over  it  (with  great 
caution  as  to  its  proper  adjustment  as  a  protection),  proceed  to 
fill  the  tooth."  But  this  method,  he  says,  was  not  as  successful 
as  he  could  have  desired,  owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  thin  subjacent  layer  of  dentine  had  been  involved 
in  disease,  and  to  the  liability  of  the  pulp  to  be  aflfected  by  heat 
and  cold. 

To  guard  against  the  irritation  and  inflammation  proceeding 
from  this  cause,  he  fills  the  concave  surface  of  the  gold  cap  with 
Hill's  stopping;  using  the  precaution  to  preserve  the  concavity, 
so  that  it  may  not  press  upon  the  part  it  is  designed  to  protect. 
Tliis  treatment,  he  says,  proved  successful  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
Believing  that  many  failures  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
comparatively  small  portion  of  newly  exposed  bone  which  was 
covered  and  protected  by  the  non-conducting  medium,  he  resolved 
to  try  still  another  experiment.  Instead  of  lining  the  gold  cap, 
after  having  fitted  it  accurately  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  he 
filled  the  ivliole  of  the  cavity  external  to  it,  with  Dr.  Hill's  com- 
position, allowing  this  to  remain  for  five  or  six  months  as  a  tem- 
porary stopping. 

By  this  plan.  Dr.  Foster  says  he  has,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, been  successful  in  preserving  the  vitality  of  the  tooth  in 
every  case  treated  during  the  past  year  (1850).  He  also  states 
that  he  has  occasionally  removed  these  fillings  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  months,  and  finding  the  irritability  of  the  tooth  still 
existing,  he  refilled  them  in  the  same  manner  and  permitted 
the  filling  to  remain  two  or  three  months  longer ;  on  again  re- 
moving the  stoppings,  he  found  the  inflammation  diminished,  and 
the  subjacent  layer  of  bone  almost  firm  enough  to  bear  the  pres- 
sure of  a  gold  filling  ;  but  he  still  uses  the  cap  underneath  the 
gold,  as  before.  He  believes  however  that,  if  Hill's  stopping 
could  be  relied  upon  for  preserving  the  walls  of  the  cavity  for 
one  or  two  years,  as  perfectly  as  it  does  for  a  few  months,  the 
caps  might  be  removed  and  a  solid  gold  filling  introduced,  with- 
out danger  of  causing  irritation  by  pressure  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity.  He  further  adds,  that  he  "  has  frequently  taken  out 
gold  fillings  of  his  own  insertion,  by  way  of  experiment,  which 
had  been  introduced  under  like  circumstances,  after  they  had 
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been  in  for  two  or  more  years,  and  on  removing  the  cap,  had 
found  the  bone  beneath  so  unyielding  and  void  of  sensibility, 
that  he  was  able  to  introduce  a  solid  gold  filling  without  the 
cap."  The  author  had,  in  1848,  a  case  (first  left  upper  molar) 
in  which  he  removed  a  suppurating  pulp,  and,  after  treating  for 
ten  days  with  injections  of  chlorinated  soda,  filled  the  cavity 
with  Hill's  stopping.  The  patient  was  requested  to  call  in  three 
weeks,  or  sooner  ;  but  put  it  off  for  two  years.  On  removing  the 
temporary  filling  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  gold,  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  were  found  to  be  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  inserted. 

That  Dr.  Foster's  method  of  treatment  by  means  of  gutta 
percha  has  justified  the  expectations  which  he  many  years  ago 
formed  of  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  taken 
from  a  letter,  written  in  18G3,  to  a  professional  friend.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  will,  it  is  hoped,  excuse  this  use  of  a 
letter  not  written  with  any  thought  of  publication  : 

"I  would  I  could  speak  trumpet-tongued  to  the  members  of 
my  profession  upon  the  importance  of  an  expectant  course  of 
treatment  in  preventing  exposure  of  the  nerve.  I  now  rarely 
expose  a  nerve  in  preparing  a  cavity.  If  there  has  been  neither 
inflammation  in  the  dental  pulp,  nor  pain  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration, I  avoid  cutting  too  deep  and  prepare  the  cavity  as  for  a 
gold  stopping.  But  if  I  consider  there  is  the  least  danger  of 
inflammation  from  the  pressure  of  the  gold  or  from  the  action  of 
heat  and  cold  through  the  metallic  medium,  I  invariably  pursue 
the  expectant  course  of  treatment. 

"  I  use  for  this  purpose  Hill's  stopping,  renewing  it,  if  neces- 
sary, until  all  local  irritation  has  ceased  and  the  interior  of  the 
cavity  has  attained  a  degree  of  hardness,  such  as  will  safely 
permit  the  insertion  of  a  solid  gold  filling.  This  usually  occupies 
a  year. 

"  Fang  filling,  treatment  of  the  pulp,  of  abscess,  &c.,  all  de- 
mand our  most  serious  consideration.  But  still  more  important 
is  it  for  us  to  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  mode  of  treatment 
which  will  prevent  these  evils.  Hence  I  think  this  method  of 
prevention,  here  so  briefly  stated,  demands  the  most  careful 
attention  of  every  practitioner." 

The  method  pursued  by  the  author,  in  filling  a  tooth  after 
caries  has  penetrated  to  the  pulp-cavity,  is  a  very  simple  one. 
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The  caries  is  removed  and  the  cavity  prepared  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, using  the  precaution  not  to  wound  the  lining  membrane  if  it 
can  be  avoided ;  though  some  of  its  vessels  are  always  ruptured 
in  the  removal  of  the  last  layers  of  decomposed  dentine ;  then, 
the  cavity  is  wiped  out  very  carefully  with  a  dossil  of  cotton  satu- 
rated with  spirit  of  camphor,  which  immediately  arrests  the 
effusion  of  blood.  The  gold  is  next  introduced,  commencing  by 
placing  the  folds  on  one  side  of  the  cavity,  and  inserting  fold 
after  fold,  without  carrying  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  those 
immediately  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  lining  membrane  or 
pulp ;  thus  every  part,  except  a  very  small  space  immediately 
over  the  nerve,  is  thoroughly  filled.  The  folds  are  forced  so 
tightly  one  against  the  other,  as  to  prevent,  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  outer  extremities  of  the  folds,  the  liability  of  pressing 
their  inner  extremities  against  the  exposed  pulp  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity.  After  the  gold  has  been  thoroughly  condensed, 
the  surface  of  the  filling  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  author  has  occasionally  placed  a  drop  of  the  solution  of 
gutta  percha  or  collodion  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  waiting 
until  the  chloroform  had  completely  evaporated,  before  intro- 
ducing the  gold.  Dr.  Elliot,  of  Montreal,  states  in  an  article 
on  filling  teeth  over  exposed  nerves,  that  he  places  the  gold 
"  directly  upon  the  living  nerve,  and  in  perfect  contact  with  it, 
over  the  whole  of  its  exposed  surface,"  using,  when  the  cavity 
is  sufiiciently  deep  to  admit  of  it,  asbestos,  a  non-conductor, 
^^  enveloped  in  a  feiv  thicknesses  of  gold  foil."  He  also  says, 
that  within  the  last  year  he  had  but  two  cases  in  which  irritation 
advanced  so  far  as  to  become  troublesome  to  the  patient ;  and 
that,  in  both  instances,  perfect  and  permanent  relief  was  obtained 
by  the  use  of  leeches  and  a  mild  cathartic.  •  We  are  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  by  leaving  a  vacant  space  between  the 
filling  and  the  pulp,  the  success  of  the  operation  will  be  rendered 
more  certain.  The  result  of  the  operation,  however,  performed 
in  either  way,  cannot  always  be  immediately  ascertained.  Though 
it  may  at  first  be  apparently  successful,  suppuration  of  the  lining 
membrane  and  pulp  may  take  place,  three,  six,  or  even  twelve 
months  after  the  introduction  of  the  filling ;  hence  we  should 
not  decide  too  quickly  upon  the  results  of  any  given  treatment. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hullihen  described  to  the  author,  in  the  fall  of  1851, 
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a  method  which  he  had  recently'  introduced  of  treating  teeth 
after  the  lining  membrane  had  become  exposed.  It  consists, 
after  filling  the  tooth  in  the  usual  way,  of  drilling  a  hole  with  a 
small  spear-pointed  drill,  about  a  line  above  the  edge  of  the  al- 
veolus through  the  gum,  alveolar  wall  and  root  into  the  pulp- 
cavity,  using  the  precaution  not  to  separate  the  nerve,  and 
wounding  it  as  slightly  as  possible.  The  effused  lymph  result- 
ing from  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  fill- 
ing, escapes  through  this  opening ;  which,  he  believes,  when  the 
increased  vascular  action  subsides,  is  filled  with  callus,  and  ulti- 
mately with  dentine.  Dr.  Hullihen  informed  the  author  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  almost  every  instance  in  preserving  the  vital- 
ity of  the  tooth.  The  author  has  not  performed  the  operation 
often  enough  to  enable  him,  from  personal  experience,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  its  merits;  but  owing  to  frequent  failures 
he  believes  that  it  is  now  seldom  if  ever  performed. 

We  have  now%  without  going  into  detail,  given,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  all  the  information  we  possess  on  the  subject  of  filling 
teeth,  after  thfe  lining  membrane  has  become  exposed  ;  embracing 
the  result  of  our  experience  since  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  this  work.  Our  confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  the  reader  may  perceive,  has  very  greatly  increased. 


CHAPTER   SIXTH. 
FILLING  PULP-CAVITIES  AND  EOOTS  OF  TEETH. 

This  operation  has  now  become  very  common.  It  is  more  or 
less  practiced  by  many  dentists  in  America,  and  in  Europe, 
although  its  propriety  is  still  doubted  by  many.  The  objection 
to  the  practice  is  founded  upon  the  supposition,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  vitality  of  a  tooth  is  lessened,  it  becomes  obnoxious 
to  the  surrounding  living  parts. 

It  is  contended  that,  though  the  presence  of  the  tooth  may 
not  give  rise  to  alveolar  abscess,  it  is  to  some  extent  a  local  irri- 
tant; that  as  such  it  must  necessarily  exert  a  morbid  influence, 
not  only  upon  the  living  parts  witli  which  it  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact, but,  also,  upon  the  whole  economy.  Hence  it  is  argued, 
that  the  proper  remedial  indication,  after  the  death  of  the  lining 
membrane,  is  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  This  reasoning,  it 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  disease,  is  not  without  much  seeming  plausibility. 
Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  result  of  most 
of  the  efforts  made  for  the  preservation  and  retention  of  teeth  in 
this  condition,  fully  justified  its  supposed  correctness ;  for,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  operation  of  filling,  unless  an  opening 
was  left  for  the  escape  of  matter  secreted  at  the  extremities 
of  the  root,  was  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  alveolar  abscess. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  such  teeth  could  not  remain  in 
the  mouth  with  impunity,  was  a  very  natural  one.  But  more 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

Drs.  Maynard  and  Baker  were  the  first  to  show  that  most  of 
the  morbid  phenomena  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  tooth  in 
the  mouth  after  the  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  arose 
from  the  irritation  produced  by  the  matter  contained  in  the  pulp- 
cavity  and  canal  of  the  root.  To  prevent  their  occurrence,  there- 
fore, they  proposed  filling  both  cavity  and  canal  in  such  a  manner 
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as  completely  to  exclude  everything  else.  The  accumulation  of 
purulent  matter  being  prevented  here,  its  secretion  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  root  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  either  cease  alto- 
gether, or  go  on  no  faster  than  it  is  reabsorbed,  as  has  been  shown 
by  repeated  experiments.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  amount 
of  vitality  which  a  tooth  derives  from  the  investing  membrane  is 
sufficient,  ordinarily,  to  prevent  it  from  exerting  any  apparent 
morbid  action  upon  the  surrounding  parts. 

Although  it  is  desirable  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed before  any  diseased  action  has  been  set  up  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  root,  much  advantage  may  sometimes  be  derived 
from  it  even  after  alveolar  abscess  has  actually  occurred.  Dr. 
Maynard  informed  the  author,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  curing 
the  disease  by  it.  Other  dentists  have  also  done  it,  and  the 
author  has  certainly  known,  in  several  instances,  great  benefit 
result  from  cleansing  and  filling  the  roots  of  teeth  which  had 
given  rise  to  abscess.  The  discharge  of  matter  has,  in  most  cases 
on  which  he  has  operated,  been  greatly  diminished;  often  subsid- 
ing altogether  for  several  months  at  a  time,  the  recurrence  rarely 
occasioning  much  inconvenience,  or  continuing  for  more  than  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Still,  he  does  not  feel  warranted,  from  his 
own  observations  and  experience,  in  recommending  the  operation 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  unless  the  preservation  of  the  tooth  is  called 
for  by  some  peculiar  necessity. 

During  the  year  1849,  Dr.  J.  H.  Foster  filled  the  pulp-cavities 
and  roots  of  forty  teeth,  with  the  following  results  : 


Superior  molars, 
Inferior  molar  (inflan 
Superior  bicuspids,     . 
Inferior         do. 

led), 

No  Abscess. 

2 
1 
8 
2 

Abscess. 
1 

1 

2 

Successful. 

3 
1 
8 
4 

Unsuccessful 
1 

Superior  cuspids, 
Inferior         do. 

6 
1 

1 
1 

7 
1 

1 

Superior  incisors, 
Inferior         do. 

.       12 
1 

1 

13 
1 

33 


In  the  case  of  the  superior  bicuspid,  marked  unsuccessful, 
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Dr.  Foster  says,  the  patient  would  not  submit  to  the  pain,  and 
insisted  upon  the  removal  of  the  tooth  during  the  incipient  stage 
of  alveolar  abscess.  In  that  of  the  superior  cuspids,  the  abscess 
did  not  form  until  some  months  after  the  operation.  It  was 
opened  in  due  time,  but  as  the  parts  still  continued  painful,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  filling.  This  was  unsuccessful, 
and  as  the  pain  continued,  the  tooth,  which  he  had  filled  into  the 
root  from  a  cavity  in  the  labial  surface,  was  extracted.  The 
fang  was  of  an  unusual  length,  and  had  a  bold  lateral  curvature 
about  three-fourths  of  the  way  to  the  apex,  rendering  the  passage 
of  an  instrument  beyond  the  angle  impossible.  He  had,  how- 
ever, forced  the  first  piece  of  foil  a  little  beyond  this  curve, 
which  resisted  all  efforts  for  its  removal.  The  fang  beyond  this 
point  had  become  discolored  and  the  periosteum  inflame<l. 

The  application  of  creosote  to  the  inner  walls  of  the  sac,  in- 
troduced through  the  canal  in  the  root,  previously  to  filling,  has 
been  recommended  as  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  cure.  It 
was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Ballard,  and  has  been  tried 
by  the  author  with  very  gratifying  results.  It  is  introduced  on 
the  end  of  a  thread  of  waxed  floss  silk  to  the  sac  at  the  extremity 
of  the  root,  through  the  pulp-cavity  and  canal  of  the  fang,  pre- 
viously freed  of  all  extraneous  matter.  Another,  and  in  some 
respects  a  better  mode  of  applying  this  agent  to  the  ulcerated 
inner  surface  of  the  sac,  recommended  by  Dr.  F.  II.  Badger,  is 
to  throw  it  into  the  tooth  with  a  syringe,  the  opening  in  the 
crown  being  first  closed  with  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  with  a  per- 
foration large  enough  to  admit  the  tube  of  the  instrument.  The 
creosote  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  strong  alcoholic  solution,  say 
one  drachm  of  creosote  to  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  This  being  for- 
cibly injected  into  the  tooth,  passes  through  the  sac  at  the  end 
of  the  root  and  escapes  through  the  fistulous  opening  in  the 
gum,  where  it  is  caught  in  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  or  a  few  folds 
of  bibulous  paper.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  there  is 
simply  a  slight  morbid  secretion  that  escapes  through  the  tooth 
without  any  discharge  from  the  gums.  The  means  most  effica- 
cious in  arresting  this  are  the  same  as  those  recommended  for 
the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  socket;  the  creosote,  in  this  case, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  manner  as  first  described. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dunning  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  in  1850, 
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that  he  had  been  for  several  years,  and  was  then  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  filling  the  fangs  of  teeth  after  destroying  their 
nerves,  and  also  of  cleansing  and  filling  the  fangs  of  teeth  which 
had  previously  lost  the  entire  pulp  and  become  more  or  less  dis- 
eased. He  also  stated  that  very  few  cases  had  occurred  in  his 
practice  where  suppuration  had  supervened,  rendering  the  re- 
moval of  the  tooth  necessary.  He  furthermore  remarks,  that 
whenever  the  investing  membrane  and  gums  of  teeth,  treated  in 
this  manner,  become  thickened  and  swollen,  the  symptoms  are 
less  severe.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  he  has 
furnished  the  author  with  the  following  details  of  a  case  which 
came  under  his  observation. 

"A  gentleman  from  the  South  called  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  this  city,  and  stated  that  during  his  passage  in  the 
steamer,  he  had  been  suffering  intensely  from  pain  in  a  first 
superior  molar.  On  examination  I  found  the  tooth  thoroughly 
injected  with  red  blood  and  the  periosteum  highly  inflamed  and 
considerably  thickened,  though  there  was  no  swelling  of  the 
gum.  A  small  cavity  in  the  posterior  approximal  surface  had 
been  filled  with  gold  a  day  or  two  before  sailing.  In  preparing 
the  cavity  for  filling,  arsenic  had  been  used  to  allay  sensibility. 
In  most  cases  I  should  have  advised  the  removal  of  the  tooth, 
for  the  symptoms  were  very  unfavorable  to  any  operation  for 
its  preservation.  But  as  the  mouth  was  otherwise  perfectly 
healthy,  the  arch  unbroken,  the  cavity  in  the  tooth  very  small, 
and  the  patient  extremely  anxious  to  preserve  it,  I  determined 
to  make  the  trial. 

"  On  examining  the  cavity  carefully,  I  found  that  the  nerve 
had  never  been  exposed:  the  arsenic  had  acted  upon  it  through 
the  circulation,  and  had  thus  produced  this  severe  inflammation. 
Having  removed  the  layer  of  sound  bone  that  covered  the  nerve, 
and  finding  it  quite  sensitive,  I  made  an  application  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  arsenic,  morphine,  and 
creosote,  and  covered  it  with  a  metallic  cap  or  arch,  to  prevent 
pressure,  followed  by  a  loose  filling  of  tin  foil.  The  pain  and 
much  of  the  soreness  were  immediately  relieved. 

"  Saw  the  patient  again  on  the  fourth  day ;  found  the  sore- 
ness entirely  gone ;  had  sufi'ered  pain  since  the  application  was 
made;   injection  remained  the  same.     Found  the  part  of  the 
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pulp  contained  in  the  central  cavity  entirely  insensible — re- 
moved it;  finding  the  portion  in  the  fangs  still  sensitive,  made 
the  same  application  at  the  entrance  of  each  canal  and  filled 
the  cavity  again  with  tin.  At  this  sitting  ventured  to  file  the 
tooth  so  as  to  increase  the  separation  between  it  and  the  second 
molar.  The  filed  surface  showed  the  injection  beautifully,  the 
bone  appearing  a  bright  red,  and  the  line  at  the  junction  with 
the  enamel  very  distinct.  In  three  or  four  days  saw  the  patient 
again,  and  to  ray  surprise  and  delight  found  that  the  injection 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  tooth  almost  as  perfect  in 
color  as  any  of  its  neighbors.  The  nerve  was  then  removed 
from  the  fangs,  and  its  place  filled  with  gold,  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent sitting  the  external  cavity  was  filled.  As  three  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  operation  was  performed,  without  hearing 
from  it,  I  conclude  that  it  is  thus  f:ir  successful." 

Other  cases  of  a  similar  character  and  with  similar  results 
might  be  given.  The  injection  of  the  tooth  from  the  vessels  of 
the  lining  membrane  and  pulp,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
teeth  to  which  arsenic  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  merely 
destroying  the  sensibility  of  the  dentine.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  Dr.  Hayden 
mentioned  a  case  that  had  a  short  time  before  fallen  under  his 
observation,  and  several  others  were  cited  by  the  author  at 
the  same  time.  Since  then  he  has  met  with  numerous  cases 
in  which  this  had  occurred.  It  is  doubtless  the  result  of 
increased  vascular  action,  excited  in  the  lining  membrane  and 
pulp  by  the  action  of  the  arsenic,  and  it  proves  that  the  vessels 
of  teeth,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  capable  of  conveying . 
red  blood.  It  occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the 
teeth  of  young  than  in  those  of  old  persons. 

With  regard  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  nerve,  or 
rather  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  there  exists  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. Immediate  extirpation  with  an  instrument,  arsenic,  and 
the  actual  cautery,  are  those  most  frequently  employed,  and 
each  has  its  advocates. 

To  the  use  of  arsenic  and  all  similar  agents,  Dr.  Harwood  of 
Boston,  is  strongly  opposed.  He  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
written  in  1850,  that  "  they  cause  death  and  sloughing  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  more  immediately  applied,  and  irritation 
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and  unmanageable  trouble  in  the  parts  next  beyond  those  they 
absolutely  kill.  In  other  words,  they  irritate  the  parts  beyond 
the  dental  cavity,  and  from  this  cause  (and  perhaps  from  chemi- 
cal injury  to  the  teeth  itself),  the  periosteum  of  the  root  and 
socket  becomes  the  seat  of  great,  and  frequently  of  uncontrol- 
lable difficulty."  Entertaining  these  views,  he  regards  the  use 
of  such  means  as  opposed  both  to  experience  and  sound  philoso- 
phy ;  and  adopts,  without  knowing  that  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  by  others,  what  be  believes  to  be  a  more  correct  practice, — 
immediate  extirpation.  He  thus  describes  his  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  object. 

"  I  first  effect  such  an  opening  as  will  enable  me  to  approach 
the  exposed  pulp,  in  the  line  of  its  axis,  or  as  nearly  so  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  Then,  having  carefully  but  sufficiently 
exposed  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  I  pass  down  to  the  apex  of  the 
root,  through  the  pulp,  a  small  untempered  steel  instrument, 
with  a  trocar-shaped  point,  and  revolving  it  once  or  twice,  sever 
the  vessels  and  nerve.  This,  as  any  one  knows,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  inserting  artificial  teeth,  produces  but  a  slight  and 
momentary  pain.  I  then,  by  means  of  minute  instruments, 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  endeavor  to  remove  every  portion  of  the 
severed  pulp  and  lining  membrane,  and  as  soon  as  the  hemor- 
rhage ceases,  dry  and  fill  the  cavity. 

"I  have  sometimes  only  filled  the  canal  at  the  first  sitting — 
leaving  the  body  of  the  tooth  to  be  treated  after  a  few  days. 
This  course  has  been  adopted  from  a  fear  that  the  pressure 
necessary  to  complete  the  whole  operation  might  enhance  the 
danger  of  inflammation  and  suppuration."  This  is  prudent,  but 
experience  does  not  convince  me  that  it  is  necessary. 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  the  point  where  the  ves- 
sels and  nerve  in  question  enter  the  root,  the  passage  is  much 
smaller  than  it  is  immediately  within.  This  strait  will  be  easily 
recognized  when  reached,  by  the  touch,  the  instrument  appear- 
ing to  be  arrested  by  an  obstacle,  and  not  by  being  wedged  in  a 
narrow  passage.  Care  should  be  taken,  I  think,  that  the  instru- 
ment is  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  strait,  either  by  being 
too  small,  or  by  being  revolved  there  till  it  cuts  its  way  through. 
For,  by  wounding  the  parts  without  the  tooth,  and  forcing  par- 
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tides  of  bone  out  upon  the  parts  external  to  the  root,  the  danger 
of  an  unfavorable  result  would  be  greatly  increased." 

Dr.  Harwood  adds,  in  conclusion,  that  he  believes  it  is  better 
to  make  the  division  of  the  parts  a  little  within  the  strait,  though 
he  does  not  regard  the  matter  as  being  yet  fully  settled  by  ob- 
servation and  experience..  As  to  the  success  of  the  practice,  he 
speaks  very  confidently ;  not  having  had  a  case  treated  in  this 
manner,  where  the  patient  and  pulp  were  healthy,  in  which  there 
has  been  a  single  symptom  of  alveolar  abscess. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons, at  the  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  August, 
1845,  and  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Dental  Science,  p.  15,  Dr.  E.  J,  Dunning  maintains  very 
similar  views  with  regard  to  the  means  most  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth.     He  says, 

"  The  destruction  of  the  nerve  by  mechanical  means  has  been 
practiced  to  a  small  extent  by  dental  surgeons  for  many  years ; 
but  on  account  of  the  severe  pain  which  in  many  cases  attends 
it,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
generally  been  practiced,  it  has  proved  no  more  successful  than 
other  and  less  severe  methods,  it  has  been  considered  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  dernier  ressort.''  This  he  believes  to  be  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  nerve  is  often  only  punctured  and  lacerated, 
and  afterwards  shut  up  in  the  tooth  and  left  to  decompose.  To 
prevent  which,  he  says,  the  whole  nerve  should  be  removed, 
and  its  place  filled  with  gold  or  tin  foil. 

Again,  Dr.  Dunning  remarks  :  "  The  instrument  which  I  have 
used  to  excavate  the  fangs,  is  a  delicate  probe  of  steel,  perfectly 
annealed.  The  point  should  be  converted  into  a  very  slight 
hook,  and  made  sharp,  so  as  to  bring  away  the  nerve  or  other 
matter  with  which  the  cavity  may  be  filled.  For  the  removal  of 
the  nerve  in  the  chamber  of  the  crown,  in  molar  teeth,  as  well 
as  for  enlarging  the  cavity,  so  as  to  give  free  access  to  each  of 
the  fangs,  a  burr-drill  is  very  useful.  As  these  teeth  are  gene- 
rally very  much  decayed,  it  will  be  found  advisable,  when  the 
cavity  is  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  to  remove  its  edges  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  the  light  directly  upon  the  openings  of  the 
fangs.  This  will  facilitate  the  operation  very  much,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  strength  to  the  walls  that  are  to  contain  the 
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stopping."  AVhen  the  nerve  has  been  destroyed  in  the  manner 
above  described,  Dr.  Dunning  says  that  the  operation,  so  far 
as  he  has  been  able  to  observe,  has  been  successful  in  every  case. 

On  the  different  methods  of  destroying  the  nerve,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Foster  says:  "It  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  I  have  generally 
found  it  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  induce  patients  to  submit  to 
the  removal  of  the  pulp  by  extraction  or  excision  with  instru- 
ments, in  those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy 
vitality  before  the  teeth  can  be  filled.  To  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  patient  by  a  representation  of  the  advantages,  in  its  imme- 
diate effects,  of  this  mode  of  treatment  by  extirpation,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  slow  and  uncertain  practice,  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  agents,  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor.  I  do  not  re- 
member a  single  case  of  the  removal  of  the  dental  pulp  by  an 
instrument — the  gold  being  inserted  into  the  dental  cavity  im- 
mediately after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  checked — which  has 
resulted  in  alveolar  abscess." 

Dr.  Foster,  however,  generally  employs  arsenious  acid,  with 
sulphate  of  morphia,  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter, 
applied  on  a  small  pellet  moistened  with  creosote.  After  apply- 
ing this  directly  over  the  nerve,  he  covers  it  with  a  cap,  to  avoid 
pressure ;  then  fills  the  external  cavity  with  some  soft  material 
which  will  exclude  moisture.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours 
he  enlarges  the  dental  cavity,  removing  its  contents  to  the  apex 
of  the  root  ;  then,  after  waiting  another  forty-eight  hours,  he 
proceeds  to  fill  the  canal,  leaving  the  cavity  in  the  crown  to  be 
filled  at  a  subsequent  sitting. 

In  performing  this  operation  on  molar  teeth,  where  there  is 
a  probable  chance  of  a  favorable  issue,  and  the  preservation  of 
these  teeth  is  particularly  called  for,  he  thinks  it  important  that 
the  excavation  should  be  done  at  intervals,  so  as  to  cause  as 
little  irritation  at  each  sitting  as  possible,  and  that  the  filling  of 
the  different  cavities  in  the  tooth  be  also  proceeded  with  in  like 
manner. 

Dr.  Maynard — who  has  been  as  successful  in  filling  the  pulp- 
cavity  and  roots  of  teeth  as  any  other  practitioner,  and  has 
probably  had  more  experience,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming the  operation  since  1838 — having  thoroughly  tested  the 
method  of  destroying  the  nerve  by  immediate  extirpation  with 
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an  instrument,  as  well  as  that  by  the  application  of  arsenious 
acid,  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter.  His  method,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Westcott  in  vol.  vii,  p.  286,  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Dental  Science,  is  as  follows : 

He  takes  white  wax,  and  works  it  into  cotton  or  lint  till  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  With  this  he  fills  the  cavities  in 
the  tooth.  But,  before  doing  this,  he  exposes  the  nerve  as  much 
as  possible,  applies  the  arsenic,  and  caps  the  orifice  with  a  cup- 
shaped  plate  of  lead,  the  convex  side  outwards.  While  this  is 
carefully  kept  in  place,  he  fills  the  cavity  with  the  cotton  and 
wax,  very  carefully  and  perfectly,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  shut 
in  and  compress  any  air  which  might  press  upon  the  nerve. 
This  packing,  as  introduced  by  Dr.  Maynard,  will  keep  the 
"medicine,"  as  he  terras  it,  perfectly  dry  for  twenty-four  hours, 
or  longer. 

After  removing  this  packing  and  the  preparation,  ho  proceeds 
to  remove  the  nerve.  Instead  of  attempting  to  do  this  at  once, 
he  begins  by  cutting  on  every  side  of  the  orifice,  so  much  en- 
larging it  as  to  be  enabled  to  remove  the  nerve  without  pressing 
the  contents  of  the  cavity  upwards. 

His  probes  are  objects  of  peculiar  interest,  especially  those 
for  extirpating  the  nerve.  Some  of  them  are  made  from  the 
main-spring  of  a  watch,  by  filing  or  grinding  them  sufficiently 
narrow,  to  enter  the  smallest  space  which  he  wished  to  probe. 
In  this  way  he  secures  the  most  perfect  spring  temper,  a  point 
not  easily  attained  in  so  frail  an  instrument  as  a  probe  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  These  probes  are  bearded  by  cutting  them  with 
a  sharp  knife — the  beard  pointing  backward.  With  different 
sizes  of  these  and  other  probes,  and  by  enlarging  the  cavity 
from  time  to  time,  he  removes  the  nerve  to  the  extremity  of  the 
root. 

His  operation  of  filling  the  root  is  characterized  by  great 
neatness  and  dexterity.  His  instruments  are  of  the  most  deli- 
cate kind,  and  are  adapted  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  fang, 
although  the  canal  may  not  be  entirely  straight.  In  filling 
these  roots  he  uses  very  heavy  gold,  we  believe  from  Nos.  12  to 
30.  This  is  cut  into  strips  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the 
cavity,  and  is  not  doubled.  The  end  of  one  of  the  strips  is  laid 
upon  the  end  of  one  of  his  delicate  pluggers,  and  carefully 
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carried  up  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  root.  This  being 
effected,  the  instrument  is  withdrawn  a  slight  distance,  then 
returned,  carrying  with  it  another  portion,  till  the  strip  is  ex- 
hausted. In  this  way  the  whole  root  is  filled :  the  cavity  in  the 
crown  is  then  filled  in  the  usual  manner. 

Dr.  Arthur,  in  a  series  of  ably  written  articles,  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  on  the  treatment  of 
caries  of  the  teeth,  complicated  with  disorders  of  tlie  pulp  and 
peridental  membrane,  recommends  the  use  of  cobalt  for  de- 
stroying the  nerve  as  preferable  to  any  other  agent  or  means 
that  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  the  author  has  em- 
ployed both  mechanical  and  chemical  agents.  He  has  been  in 
the  habit,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  of  occasionally  extir- 
pating the  pulp  to  the  extremity  of  the  root  by  introducing  a 
very  small  untempered  instrument,  with  a  spear-shaped  point ; 
though  not  at  first  with  the  vieAV  of  afterwards  filling  the  pulp- 
cavity.  He  has  also  used  the  actual  cautery  and  arsenious  acid. 
To  the  last-named  agent,  as  used  by  most  dentists  for  destroying 
the  vitality  of  teeth,  he  was  at  one  time  strongly  opposed,  and 
still  believes  a  vast  amount  of  injury  is  produced  by  it;  but  with 
proper  care  and  judicious  after-treatment,  it  may  be  used  with 
safety,  and,  in  most  cases,  with  advantage.  He  now  employs  it 
for  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  lining  membrane  and  pulps  of 
the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  and  occasionally  applies  it  to  the 
incisors  and  cuspids.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  when  he 
wishes  to  destroy  the  nerve  of  one  of  the  last-named  teeth,  he 
extirpates  it  by  thrusting  a  small  instrument  up  the  pulp-cavity 
to  the  extremity  of  the  root.  When  he  uses  arsenic,  he  applies 
about  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  part  of  a  .grain,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  morphia ;  placing  it  on  a  small  piece  of 
raw  cotton,  moistened  with  creosote  or  spirits  of  camphor,  and 
sealing  up  the  cavity  with  white  or  yellow  wax.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  seven  or  eight  hours,  he  removes  the  wax  and  arsenic, 
and  afterward  the  pulp  of  the  tooth.  If  the  portion  in  the  root 
is  still  sensitive,  he  applies  it  a  second  time ;  but  he  seldom 
finds  it  necessary  to  do  so.  The  method  which  he  adopts  in 
filling  the  root,  or  roots  of  a  tooth,  is  the  same  as  that  pursued 
by  Dr.  Maynard. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  the  canals  in  the  buccal  roots  of 
the  upper  molars  are  so  small  as  to  preclude  the  introduction 
even  of  a  small-sized  hog-bristle.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  it  is 
impossible  to  fill  them,  and  fortunately,  from  their  small  size, 
they  cannot  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  accumulation  of  morbid 
matter.  The  canal  in  the  palatine  fang  is  always  much  larger 
than  in  either  of  the  buccal  roots,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
is  filled  with  comparative  ease. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  treatment,  preparatory  to 
filling  the  fang,  pursued  by  Professor  Gorgas,  of  the  Baltimore 
College:  "I  remove  carefully  all  disorganized  pulp  and  decom- 
posed dentine ;  also  all  discolored  dentine,  provided  it  does  not 
weaken  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Then  syringing  out  all  loose 
particles  of  the  debris  with  tepid  water,  I  dry  the  canal  to  the 
apex  of  the  fang  with  floss  silk  ;  being  careful  to  leave  an  end 
projecting  so  as  to  permit  its  easy  removal.  Several  such  pieces 
being  used,  a  shorter  piece  is  then  saturated  with  creosote  and 
passed  to  the  end  of  the  canal,  leaving  a  slight  projecting  piece 
in  the  pulp-cavity,  so  that  it  may  be  seized  with  pliers  when  it 
is  to  be  removed. 

"  I  then  introduce  into  the  pulp-cavity  a  temporary  filling  of 
Hill's  stopping,  gutta-percha,  or  cotton  mixed  with  wax,  or  satu- 
rated with  sandarach  or  shell-lac  varnish.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  canal  is  examined,  and  the  creosote  renewed  if  necessary. 
When  not  the  slightest  odor  of  purulent  secretion  is  perceptible, 
I  then  apply  on  the  floss  silk  chloroform  mixed  with  white  of 
egg,  replace  the  filling,  and  wait  for  several  days. 

"  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  there  is  no  trace  of  diseased 
action,  I  fill  the  canal  with  gold  ;  then  wait  a  few  days  until  all 
chance  of  irritation  from  the  pressure  used  in  the  operation  has 
passed  away,  and  then  complete  the  filling.  But  not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  this  course  of  treatment  sev- 
eral times.  In  one  case  two  months  were  required  before  the 
tooth  was  in  a  condition  to  warrant  me  in  filling  it. 

"In  some  cases  I  deem  it  prudent  to  insert  a  filling  of  'Hill's 
stopping '  for  several  months,  especially  when  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  arrest  of  the  disease ;  for  the  gold  once 
introduced  into  the  canal,  it  is  exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult 
to  remove  it.     Disease  on  the  outside  of  the  extremity  of  the 
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fang  may  be  controlled  by  creosote  and  nitrate  of  silver  applied 
through  the  fistulous  or  an  artificial  opening  in  the  alveolus. 

"  Chloride  of  zinc  may  be  used  instead  of  creosote  when  the 
smell  of  the  latter  is  particularly  repulsive  to  the  patient ;  and 
chlorinated  lime  or  soda  are  excellent  antiseptics.  Any  trace 
of  the  living  nerve  should  be  treated  with  arsenic,  a  minute 
portion  of  which  may  be  introduced  upon  floss  silk  before  com- 
mencing the  creosote  treatment." 

We  have  now  presented  a  condensed  summary  of  most  of  the 
information  we  possess  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  which  we 
are  now  treating.  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  light  in  which 
it  is  viewed  by  many  eminent  dentists,  we  think  it  should  be 
restricted  to  teeth,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  mouth  is  called 
for  by  some  peculiar  or  urgent  necessity.  It  is  only  in  such  cases 
that  we  advise  the  operation;  for  occasional  unsuccessful  results 
have  attended  it,  in  the  practice  of  those  who  have  performed  it 
many  times ;  which  proves  that  a  tooth,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  lining  membrane  and  pulp,  is  more  liable  to  give  rise  to  a 
diseased  action  in  the  socket,  than  a  tooth  not  deprived  of  these 
essential  constituents.  If  these  parts  did  not  perform  some 
necessary  function,  or  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  well-being 
of  the  tooth,  they  would  not  be  left  there ;  the  process  of  den- 
tinification  would  doubtless  be  carried  on  until  the  cavity  in 
which  they  are  contained  was  completely  obliterated.  Still,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  and  as  is  fully  proved  by  facts,  they  may 
often  be  removed  without  causing  a  tooth  to  exercise  any  imme- 
diate manifest  hurtful  action  upon  the  surrounding  parts  or  upon 
the  general  system. 

It  sometimes  happens,  where  the  central  cavity  has  been  filled 
for  a  length  of  time  with  black  purulent  matter,  that  the  crown 
of  a  tooth,  after  the  pulp  has  been  accidentally  deprived  of 
vitality  by  the  application  of  arsenic,  used  merely  with  a  view 
of  destroying  sensibility,  assumes  a  dark  brown,  and  sometimes 
almost  a  black  color :  this,  in  some  instances,  extends  to  every 
part  of  the  dentine  of  the  crown ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  important 
to  restore  the  natural  color  of  the  organ,  before  filling.  The 
agent  which  the  author  has  employed  for  this  purpose,  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  the  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  After 
freeing  the  pulp-cavity  to  the  extremity  of  the  root  of  all  impuri- 

22  * 
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ties,  and  removing  from  its  inner  walls  the  softened  or  decomposed 
portions  of  dentine,  lie  fills  the  tooth  with  cotton,  saturated  with 
this  solution,  closing  the  orifice  with  white  wax,  and  permitting 
the  whole  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  A  single  application 
will  sometimes  produce  the  desired  efi"ect ;  at  other  times  several 
are  necessary.  Dr.  Dwinelle  has  used  successfully,  for  the  same 
purpose,  a  solution  of  lime,  probably  the  chlorinated.  The 
chlorine,  in  both  the  lime  and  the  soda,  is  powerfully  antiseptic 
and  decolorizing. 


CHAPTER     SEVENTH. 

FILLING  TEETH  WITH  CEYSTALLINE  OE  SPONGE 

GOLD. 

Two  preparations  of  gold  for  filling  teeth  have,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion, each  differing  somewhat  in  appearance  and  in  properties, 
and  both  widely  differing  from  foil  or  leaf  gold.  Each  has  a 
spongy  texture  and  appearance,  but  one  is  composed  of  crystals, 
and  the  other  of  small  granular  particles.  The  former  is  more 
readily  compressed  into  a  solid  mass,  and  hence  has  been  found 
better  adapted  for  filling  teeth.  But  in  the  use  of  either  of 
these  preparations,  a  different  method  of  procedure  is  required 
from  that  employed  with  foil ;  the  instruments  necessary  to  make 
a  filling  with  the  one,  are,  in  many  cases,  unsuited  for  operating 
with  the  other.  A  separate  description  of  the  series  of  manipu- 
lations is,  therefore,  deemed  necessary. 

INSTKUMENTS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  OPEEATION. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  instruments  employed  for 
introducing  and  consolidating  these  preparations  of  gold  in  the 
cavity  of  a  tooth,  and  those  used  for  foil,  consists  mainly  in 
having  the  working  extremity  blunt,  varying  in  diameter  from  a 
line  to  a  mere  point,  with  cross  cuts  upon  the  surface,  giving  it 
a  sharp  denticulated  appearance.  Some  original  forms  of  instru- 
ments have  been  invented,  but  most  of  those  used  at  present  are 
mere  modifications  of  instruments  heretofore  employed  for  filling 
teeth  with  gold  foil,* 

*  A  series  of  the  most  approved  forms  that  have  heen  devised  for  the  purpose,  are 
represented  in  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwinelle,  published  in  the  April  No.  of  Vol. 
V,  New  Series,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science.  Most  of  the  cuts  in  this 
chapter  are  copied  from  them. 
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Fig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


Fig.  120  represents  an  instrument  with  a  round  point,  flat  on 
one  side  and  slightly  convex  on  the  other.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  carrying  small  masses  of  gold  into 
the  cavity  and  pressing  them  there.  It  is  a  conve- 
nient and  useful  instrument,  and  cannot  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  working  these  preparations  of  gold. 
Several  sizes  are  required ;  the  pattern  was  designed 
by  Dr.  W.  M.  Hunter. 

An  instrument  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing 
is  represented  in  Fig.  121.     The  point,  instead  of 
being  round  or  circular,  is  oval,  bent  to  a  greater  angle,  with 

a  slight  oval  on  each  side.     It  is  in- 
tended more  particularly  for  carrying 
and  compressing  small  masses  of  gold 
in  cavities  on  the  approximal  surfaces 
of  teeth  slightly  separated  from  each 
other.     It  is  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose  than  any  instrument  at  pre- 
sent used.     Several  sizes  are  needed. 
The  working  extremities  of  all  in- 
struments  that   are  used   for   filling 
teeth  with  these  preparations  of  gold,  are  cross-cut,  forming 
upon  them  numerous  fine  sharp  points. 

Fig.  122  represents  an  instrument  slightly  bent  at  the  work- 
ing extremity,  the  upper  surface  flat,  and  terminating  in  a  blunt 
point.  It  is  designed  chiefly  for  intro- 
ducing and  compressing  the  gold  in  the 
grinding  surface  of  molar  teeth,  both  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Fig.  123 
represents  two  views  of  an  instrument 
having  the  general  form  of  the  one  last 
described,  but  filed  out  on  the  under  sur- 
face, the  point  being  prominent ;  it  is 
intended  to  be  introduced  a  short  dis- 
tance into  cavities  in  the  posterior  approximal  surface  of  molar 
and  bicuspid  teeth.  It  is  one  which  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  many  cases.  Several  sizes,  both  of  this  and  the 
preceding  one,  are  required,  with  slight  modifications  of  form. 
The  instrument  represented  in  Fig.  124  is  designed  for  intro- 
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Fig.  125.      Fig.  126. 


ducing  gold  in  cavities  in  the  approximal  surfaces  of  incisor  and 
cuspid  teeth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  adapted. 

The  instruments  represented  in  Fig.  125,  contrived  by  Dr. 
Arthur,  are  said  to  be  very  useful  in  filling 
cavities  in  the  approximal  surfaces  of 
teeth.  Judging  from  their  appearance,  we 
havenodoubtthey  may  be  advantageously  ^  ^  "^"^^^ 
used  in  many  cases.  The  instrument  re- 
presented in  Fig.  126,  and  of  which  several 
are  required,  varying  in  size  and  bent  at 
different  angles,  is  chiefly  employed  in 
filling  cavities  in  the  approximal  surfaces. 
The  working  extremity  is  serrated.  This  is  done  in  either  of 
two  ways.  When  one  or  two  deep  serrations  are  required,  it  is 
best  done  with  a  small,  extremely  fine,  acute-angled  file.  When 
shallow  serrations,  or  a  number  of  them  (made  either  in  only  one 
direction  or  cross-cut),  are  required,  take  a  flat  single-cut  file, 
more  or  less  fine,  according  to  the  size  of  the  serrations  wanted ; 
pass  the  point  of  the  plugger  eight  or  ten  times,  with  a  steady 
movement,  across  the  file,  in  the  direction  of  the  cut.  By  turn- 
ing the  point  and  carrying  it  again  across  the  file,  at  right- 
angles  with  the  first  cut,  the  surface  is  dentated  with  rows  of 
sharp  points.  The  extreme  point  of  the  instrument  must  then 
be  made  as  hard  as  possible  (pale  straw  color),  short  of  brittle- 
ness  ;  but  beyond  the  point  the  temper  may  be  more  elastic  and 
softer. 

Instruments  with  their  working  extremities  bent  at  various 
angles,  and  of  difi'erent  lengths 
and  sizes,  some  reduced  nearly 
to  a  sharp  point,  like  those  re- 
presented in  Figs.  127,  128, 
are  required  in  consolidating 
the  gold  in  cavities  of  the 
grinding,  approximal,  and  buc- 
cal surfaces.  The  points  may 
be  round  or  flat  as  the  operator  may  prefer.  Points,  also, 
much  smaller  than  the  smallest  here  represented,  bent  at  difi'er- 
ent angles,  are  needed. 


Fig.  127. 


Fig.  128. 
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Fig.  130. 


Fig.  129  represents  another  form  of  instrument  used  for  in- 
troducing and  partially  compressing 
gold  in  approximal  cavities.  The  work- 
ing extremities,  as  seen  in  the  cut, 
forming  a  right-angle  with  the  stem  of 
the  instrument,  should  vary  in  length 
and  diameter,  from  the  largest  here 
figured,  to  the  most  delicate  dimen- 
sions, so  as  to  be  made  available  in  the 
various  cases  in  which  their  use  may 
be  required. 
Another  instrument,  with  working  points  somewhat  like  those 
shown  in  Fig.  129,  but  with  a  curved  stem,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  130.  When  bent  in  this 
way,  they  are  made  in  pairs,  one  for  the  right 
and  one  for  the  left  side,  and  should  be  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  For  introducing  and  partially  con- 
densing gold  in  approximal  cavities  in  the  molar 
and  bicuspid  teeth,  they  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted.  The  author  has  a  set  made  from  pat- 
terns prepared  by  Dr.  Ballard,  of  New  York, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  he  has  found  more  serviceable  than  any 
other  description  of  instrument. 

The  instruments  in  Fig.  131  are  used  in  introducing  and  par- 
tially compressing  gold  in  anterior 
and  posterior  approximal  cavities  of 
molar  and  bicuspid  teeth.  Instru- 
ments of  this  description  have  been 
used  by  dentists  for  many  years  for 
condensing  gold  foil  ;  but  they  may 
be  employed  more  advantageously  in 
working  crystalline  gold.  It  is  only, 
however,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
operation  that  they  can  be  efficiently  used,  unless  the  working 
extremity  be  very  small. 

In  Figs.  132, 133,  and  134  instruments  with  variou.sly  shaped 
points  are  represented.  Some  of  them  are  mere  modifications 
of  those  previously  described.  But  in  the  use  of  crystalline  and 
sponge  gold  they  will  all  be  found  very  useful. 


Ftg.  1.31. 
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Fig.  132.  Fig.  133.  Fig.  134. 


Other  forms  of  instruments  are  sometimes  employed  in  the 
use  of  sponge  gold,  but  those  here  represented  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient  for  all  operations,  and  hence  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  give  a  more  extended  description. 


INTKODUCING  AND  CONSOLIDATING  THE  GOLD. 

In  filling  teeth  with  crystal  or  sponge  gold,  the  cavity  in  the 
tooth  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  when  leaf  gold  is  em- 
ployed. This  done,  the  gold  is  cut,  or  rather  torn  with  the  point 
of  an  instrument,  into  small  pieces,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  cavity  and  the  particular  stage  of  the  ope- 
ration in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  being  important  that  the 
crystals  or  particles  composing  the  mass  should  be  as  little  sepa- 
rated or  displaced  as  possible,  before  the  piece  is  carried  to  its 
place  in  the  tooth,  it  should  be  used  in  pellets  as  large  as  can 
be  introduced  into  the  cavity  without  crumbling. 

The  gold  being  divided  into  pieces  of  the  proper  size,  the 
cavity  is  washed,  and  then  wiped  dry  with  prepared  cotton,  flax, 
or  bibulous  paper ;  a  piece  of  gold,  as  large  as  the  orifice  of  the 
cavity  will  receive,  is  taken  up  with  suitable  pliers  (Fig.  135),  or 

Fig.  135. 


one  of  the  instruments  represented  in  Figs.  120,  121,  as  maybe 
most  convenient.  The  spongy  mass  readily  adheres  to  the  ser- 
rated surface  of  the  working  extremity,  when  pressed  gently  upon 
it,  and  with  this  it  may,  in  most  cases,  be  carried  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  cavity.  Every  part  must  now  be  thoroughly  consolidated, 
first  with  a  large,  and  next  with  a  smaller,  and  lastly  with  a  very 
delicately  pointed  instrument,  so  bent  that  it  may  be  readily 
applied  to  all  the  depressions  and  inequalities  of  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  cavity  ;  for  unless  the  gold  is  made  absolutely  solid 
in  these  places,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  filling, 
the  success  of  the  operation  will  be  more  or  less  uncertain.  Thus, 
piece  after  piece  is  applied,  consolidating  each  one  as  the  opera- 
tion progresses,  until  the  gold  protrudes  sufficiently  from  the 
orifice  of  the  cavity  to  admit  of  a  good  finish,  leaving  the  surface 
flush  with  that  of  the  tooth. 

If,  during  any  part  of  the  operation,  the  smaller  pointed  in- 
struments can  be  forced  between  the  gold  and  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  such  opening  or  openings  should  be  filled  with  smaller 
masses  of  the  material  before  another  large  piece  is  introduced. 
This  precaution  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  for  should  any  soft 
places  exist  after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  the  filling  will 
be  liable  to  absorb  moisture  and  ultimately  to  crumble  and  come 
out.  It  is  also  indispensably  necessary  that  the  gold,  during  its 
introduction  into  the  tooth,  be  kept  absolutely  free  from  moisture, 
as  this  destroys  the  adhesive  or  welding  property  of  the  crystals. 

The  gold  having  been  introduced  and  consolidated  as  directed, 
the  exposed  surface  is  scraped  or  filed  down  to  a  level  with  the 
orifice  of  the  cavity,  then  made  smooth  by  rubbing  it  with  Ar- 
kansas stone,  or  with  finely  powdered  pumice,  and  burnished  or 
polished  with  crocus,  in  the  manner  as  described  when  gold  foil 
is  used. 

In  finishing  a  filling  made  with  these  preparations  of  gold,  the 
operator  should  see  that  there  are  no  thin  overlapping  portions 
upon  the  teeth  outside  of  the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  They  are 
liable,  in  biting  hard  substances,  or  in  ordinary  mastication,  to 
be  broken  off",  leaving  a  depression  for  the  lodgment  of  extrane- 
ous matter  and  clammy  secretions.  Sooner  or  later  this  will 
give  rise  to  a  softening  of  the  dentine  thus  exposed,  which,  if  it 
does  not  cause  the  filling  to  loosen,  will  ultimately  render  its 
removal  and  replacement  necessary.  In  short,  the  precautions 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  making  a  filling  with  gold  foil  are 
equally  necessary  when  the  operation  is  made  with  either  of  the 
preparations  now  under  consideration. 
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We  might  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  by  going  into 
detail  and  describing  the  various  manipulations  required  to  fill 
a  tooth  in  the  several  localities  in  which  the  operation  may  be 
called  for ;  but  the  foregoing  general  directions  will  serve  as  a 
sufficient  guide  to  the  dentist  in  the  use  of  these  preparations 
of  gold.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  series  of  interesting  articles  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Ballard, 
published  in  the  March,  April,  May  and  June  numbers  for  1855, 
of  the  New  York  Dental  Recorder,  and  to  the  article,  by  Dr. 
Dwindle,  previously  referred  to. 


CHAPTER    EIGHTH. 

BUILDING  ON  THE  WHOLE  OR  PART  OF  THE  CROWN 
OF  A  TOOTH. 

Few  persons  have  the  patience  to  undergo  an  operation  re- 
quiring so  much  time  for  its  performance,  as  the  building  on  the 
whole,  or  a  large  part  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  and  fewer  still 
are  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  labor  and  gold  necessary 
to  make  one.  Hence,  it  is  seldom  attempted,  and  can  only  be 
performed  by  the  most  expert  and  skilful  manipulators.  Pro- 
fessor Austen,  speaking  of  these  operations,  says:  "The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  a  useless  waste  of  the  skill  of  the  dentist,  the 
money  of  the  patient,  and  the  time  of  both.  A  molar  fang  that 
has  its  periosteum  injured  by  the  protracted  and  heavy  pressure 
required  in  building  up  a  golden  crown  is  in  far  worse  condition 
than  if  nothing  had  been  done.  If  simply  the  canals  and  re- 
maining part  of  the  pulp-cavity  had  been  filled,  the  roof  would 
present  a  condition  analogous  to  those  cases  in  which  the  crown 
is  worn  off  (or,  it  may  be,  decayed  off)  and  the  pulp-cavity  filled 
by  ossific  deposit:  such  roots  render  valuable  service  for  many 
years.  An  incisor  tooth  which  carries  upon  half  or  one-third  of 
its  surface  a  golden  sign  of  dental  craft,  disfigures  the  patient ; 
shows  none  of  the  ars  celare  artem,  which  should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible characterize  all  dental  work;  and  has  a  very  questionable 
permanence  or  utility."  Nevertheless,  as  these  operations  are 
sometimes  done,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  omit  a  description  of 
the  manner  of  doing  them. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  however,  that  any  one  who  has 
not  had  considerable  experience  in  filling  teeth,  and  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  the  work- 
ing of  some  one  or  more  of  the  preparations  of  gold  employed 
for  the  purpose,  will,  simply  from  any  directions  that  can  be  laid 
down  upon  the  subject,  be  able  at  once  to  perform  the  operation. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  description  may  serve  as  a 
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guide  to  those  who  have  never  attempted  it,  and  may  wish  to 
exercise  their  mechanical  and  artistic  abilities  on  this,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  operations  in  dentistry.  Those  only  who  are  aim- 
ing at  high  excellence  in  this  department  of  practice,  will  be 
likely  to  undertake  it ;  and  should  their  first  efforts  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, the  increase  of  skill  they  will  have  thus  acquired  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  will  inspire  new  confidence,  and  ultimately, 
by  perseverance,  enable  them  to  achieve  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

The  operation  to  be  successful  must  not  only  be  performed  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  but  the  tooth  itself  must  be  situated  in 
a  healthy  socket  and  firmly  articulated.  Under  other  circum- 
stances it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  organ. 
The  general  system,  too,  should  be  free  from  any  preternatural 
susceptibility  to  morbid  impressions. 

A  tooth  on  which  this  operation  is  called  for  has,  in  nearly 
every  case,  suffered  so  much  loss  of  substance  as  to  involve  ex- 
posure of  the  pulp  ;  consequently  the  destruction  and  removal  of 
this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to ;  unless,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  it  has  previously  perished  from  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration. Where  this  has  happened,  the  permanent  preservation 
of  the  organ  cannot  be  counted  on  with  as  much  certainty  as 
when  it  is  destroyed  by  the  application  of  an  escharotic  two  or 
three  days  before  the  performance  of  the  operation.  Its  destruc- 
tion by  the  suppurative  process  is  more  apt  to  be  followed  by 
alveolar  abscess ;  and  this  having  once  established  itself,  is  sel- 
dom so  completely  cured  as  to  prevent  the  liability  to  its  recur- 
rence. Still,  if  the  operation  is  determined  on,  the  parts  of  the 
extremity  of  the  root  must  first  be  restored  to  health  ;  for  with- 
out this  it  should  never  be  attempted.  The  preparatory  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  simple  morbid 
secretion  escaping  from  the  fang,  is  given  in  another  chapter. 

In  describing  the  operation,  we  will  commence  with  the  first 
molar  of  the  left  side  of  the  superior  maxilla.  We  will  suppose 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  crown  has  been  destroyed  by 
caries,  and  that  the  buccal  wall  is  the  only  portion  remaining, 
the  pulp  being  more  or  less  exposed.  This  is  to  be  destroyed 
and  extirpated  to  the  extremity  of  each  root ;  the  decayed  por- 
tions of  the  tooth  are  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  central  cham- 
ber enlarged  until  the  wall  of  dentine  on  the  palatine,  anterior 
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and  posterior  approximal  sides  are  only  about  one  line  in  thick- 
ness. On  the  inside  of  this  wall,  a  shallow  groove  or  undercut 
is  made  to  give  additional  security  to  the  gold. 

The  tooth  as  now  prepared  is  represented  in  Fig.  136,  and  ia 
ready  for  the  introduction  and  building  on  of  the 
gold.  But  before  describing  the  manner  of  doing 
this,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  the  preparation  of  gold  most  proper  to  be 
employed.  For  filling  the  roots,  the  foil  ordinarily 
used  is  the  best.  If  the  leaves  are  thick,  weigh- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  it  should  be  in- 
troduced in  very  narrow  strips,  without  folding, 
in  the  manner  described  in  another  chapter ;  if 
leaves  of  four  or  six  grains  are  preferred,  it  may  be  cut  in  strips 
varying  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  canal  in  the  root,  and  then  rolled  or  made 
into  very  narrow  folds.  For  the  central  chamber  and  crown, 
gold  possessing  adhesive  properties  should  be  employed ;  this 
property  may  be  imparted  to  common  gold  foil  by  slightly  an- 
nealing immediately  before  using ;  foil  made  from  crystalline 
gold  possesses  it  in  a  higher  degree,  but  this  also  requires  to  be 
annealed.  Either  kind  of  foil,  therefore,  or  crystalline  gold 
itself  may  be  employed.  The  operation,  however,  can  be  made 
with  less  labor  with  either  of  the  first  two,  than  with  the  last- 
named  preparation. 

The  manner  of  filling  roots  having  been  before  described,  we 
shall  commence  with  the  pulp-cavity.  The  gold,  supposing  it  to 
be  foil  No.  4,  is  cut,  each  leaf  into  four  or  six  pieces,  which  are 
loosely  rolled  into  round  or  oval  pellets.  A  sufficient  number 
of  these  having  been  prepared,  the  surfaces  against  which  the 
gold  is  to  be  placed  are  made  perfectly  dry  by  wiping  with  bibu- 
lous paper,  flax,  or  cotton.  This  done,  one  of  the  pellets  or  balls 
is  placed  in  the  central  chamber  with  pliers,  and  partially  con- 
solidated with  a  small  pointed  condensing  instrument;  another 
and  another  is  added,  each  being  consolidated  as  the  first  until  a 
suflficient  number  have  been  introduced  to  obtain  so  firm  a  support 
from  the  surrounding  Avail  of  dentine  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of 
the  filling  from  being  removed.  The  process  of  consolidation  is  ^ 
now  to  be  repeated  and  continued,  until  no  part  of  the  gold  can  be 
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made  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  instrument ;  then  additional 
pellets  are  applied  and  condensed  as  in  the  first  instance,  until 
the  pulp-cavity  is  completely  filled  ;  forcing  those  placed  against 
the  surrounding  wall  firmly  and  compactly  into  the  groove  or 
undercut  made  in  it,  thus  securing  for  the  entire  mass  the  great- 
est possible  stability.  Again,  pellet  after  pellet  is  applied,  press- 
ing those  placed  along  the  outer  edge  firmly  against  the  exposed 
margin  of  dentine  and  against  the  buccal  wall  of  the  tooth  ;  until 
a  solid  mas^,  considerably  larger  than  the  portion  of  the  crown 
to  be  supplied  shall  have  been  thus  formed. 

For  the  complete  solidification  of  every  part  of  the  gold,  and 
the  welding  of  every  piece  to  the  adjoining  ones,  a  number  of 
instruments  are  required,  with  serrated  points,  varying  in  size 
from  the  one  in  Fig.  110  to  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  one 
in  Fig.  107.  For  some  parts  of  the  operation  a  straight  instru- 
ment can  be  employed  most  advantageously  ;  for  other  parts  one 
slightly  bent  near  the  point,  and  for  others  one  bent  at  right 
angles  with  the  stem  :  the  kind  most  suitable  for  each  case  must 
be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  One,  perhaps, 
may  use  very  efficiently  an  instrument  in  a  particular  locality 
and  for  a  certain  purpose,  that  another  for  the  same  purpose 
would  handle  very  awkwardly.  But  for  completing  the  work  of 
consolidation,  all  agree  that  very  small  pointed  instruments  are 
indispensable. 

As  the  adhesiveness  of  the  gold  is  destroyed  by  the  contact 
of  liquids,  it  must  be  kept  abt^olutely  free  from  moisture  during 
the  entire  process  of  introducing  and  consolidating  the  metal. 
But  if,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  saliva  should  come 
in  contact  with  the  gold  before  its  complete  introduction,  the 
unfinished  surface  must  be  thoroughly  consolidated ;  then  dried 
with  some  good  absorbing  substance,  scraped,  burnished,  dried 
again,  and  made  rough  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument.  To 
this  surface  fresh  portions  of  gold  can  now  be  united,  and  made 
to  adhere  as  firmly  as  if  no  interruption  had  taken  place. 

The  next  step  is  to  consolidate  thoroughly  every  part  of  the 
surface.  This  may  be  commenced  with  the  larger  pointed  in- 
struments. After  going  over  it  ten  or  a  dozen  times  with  these, 
smaller  points  may  be  used,  and  these  again  changed  for  still 
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smaller,  until  no  more  impression  can  be  made  upon  it  than  upon 
a  solid  ingot  of  pure  gold. 

It  now  remains  to  file  and  scrape  the  surface  until  the  gold  is 
made  to  assume  very  nearly  the  shape  of  that  portion  of  the 
original  tooth,  the  loss  of  which  it  supplies.  In  doing  this  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  operator  for  the  display  of  much 
artistic  skill  and  ingenuity.  While  shaping  the  grinding  surface, 
the  patient  should  be  requested  from  time  to  time  to  close  the 
mouth  ;  that  the  depressions  in  it  may  be  made  to  correspond  to 
the  cusps  of  the  tooth  with  which  it  antagonizes,  so  that  these 
two  may  touch  simultaneously  with  the  other  teeth  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaAvs.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  always  tedious, 
usually  requiring  more  time  than  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
gold. 

The  surface  of  the  gold  may  now  be  rubbed  with  properly- 
shaped  pieces  of  Arkansas  or  Lake  Superior  stone,  or  with  pul- 
Pj    j„-         verized  pumice,  until  all  the  scratches  left  by  the 
file  are  removed ;  then  polished  with  crocus  or  a 
burnisher.     The  appearance  of  the  tooth  as  thus 
restored  is  shown  in  Fig.  137. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  perform  the  entire  opera- 
tion at  one  time,  it  may  readily  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  consisting  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  pulp  and  the  preparation  of  the  tooth  ; 
the  second,  in  the  introduction  and  solidification 
of  the  gold;  the  third,  in  giving  to  the  metal  the  proper  con- 
formation and  in  finishing  the  surface.  The  time  required  for 
the  first,  supposing  the  operation  to  be  like  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, may  vary  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hours ; 
for  the  second,  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  hours,  and  for  the 
third,  from  two  to  six  hours — according  to  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  the  ability  of  the  dentist,  and  the  completeness  of 
his  preparation  for  the  operation.  Some,  perhaps,  may  prefer 
crystalline  or  sponge  gold,  supposing  it  to  be  more  easily  welded 
than  adhesive  foil ;  but  as  the  manner  of  Avorking  this  variety 
of  gold  has  already  been  described,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  additional  directions  for  its  use. 

The  operation  of  building  on  the  entire  crown  of  a  tooth 
should  be  proceeded  with  much  in  the  same  way  as  just  described 
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for  part  of  the  crown.  If  too  large  pieces  of  either  crystal  gold 
or  foil  are  used  at  one  time,  the  surface  will  become  crusted  over 
by  the  pressure  of  the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  this  will 
prevent,  by  any  subsequent  force  that  can  be  safely  applied,  its 
thorough  consolidation.  In  this  case,  the  general  mass  will  be 
more  or  less  spongy  and  the  operation  imperfect.  The  dentist 
should  be  well  assured,  therefore,  as  he  progresses  with  his  work, 
that  every  successive  layer  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  preceding 
one.  To  build  up  an  entire  crown  requires  more  time;  perhaps, 
also,  more  skill,  as  there  is  no  wall  of  tooth  substance  to  give 
partial  support.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  previous 
operation. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Austen,  as  a  plan  to  avoid 
much  of  the  tediousness  of  the  second  stage  of  this  operation, 
to  fill  the  pulp-cavity,  inclosing  in  the  centre  a  screw-cut, 
notched,  or  double-headed  pin,  and  carrying  the  gold  over  the 
edges  of  the  cavity ;  make  this  surface  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape,  but  finish  it  smoothly  and  trim  the  circumference  to  the 
exact  size  of  the  tooth ;  take  a  wax  or  plaster  impression  of  the 
surface,  and  fit  to  the  plaster  model  a  lump  of  gold,  having  in 
the  centre  a  hole  larger  than  the  pin  projecting  from  the  root ; 
shape  and  polish  it  out  of  the  mouth,  then  set  it  in  place  and 
secure  it  by  filling  with  gold  around  the  pin.  If  the  color  is  not 
objected  to,  a  vulcanite  crown  could  be  very  perfectly  adapted 
in  this  manner ;  or  a  porcelain  tooth  could  be  made,  hollow  in 
the  centre,  with  pins  or  a  dovetail  to  hold  a  thin  layer  of  vul- 
canite, by  means  of  which  it  could  be  fitted  with  perfect  accu- 
racy to  the  prepared  root.  Professor  Austen  thinks  that  in  this 
way  the  root  will  be  less  injured,  and  the  union  between  the  gold 
and  the  root  less  disturbed  than  by  the  long-continued  and  se- 
vere pressure  of  the  ordinary  operation.  While  the  artificial 
crown  is  being  made,  he  suggests  a  temporary  gutta-percha  crown 
to  prevent  any  irritation  from  the  projecting  pin. 

A  large  portion  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  may  be  built  up  with 
ordinary  gold  foil,  if  it  be  of  the  best  quality ;  but  the  adhesive 
preparations,  either  foil  or  crystal  gold,  are  preferable.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  build  up  the  crown  of  a  tooth  in  the  lower  than 
in  the  upper  jaw,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  controlling  the 
flow  of  saliva  during  so  long  an  operation. 
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We  have  endeavored,  in  the  foregoing  description,  to  point 
out  the  general  method  of  procedure  in  the  operation  of  which 
we  have  been  treating.  We  have  also  noticed  some  of  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  be  observed ;  but  unexpected  difficulties 
are  sometimes  encountered,  the  peculiar  nature  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate.  Few,  however,  are  of  so  formidable  a 
character  that  they  cannot  be  overcome.  "Only,"  says  Profes- 
sor Austen,  "let  the  operator  assure  himself  that  he  is  laboring 
for  the  real  benefit  of  his  patient,  and  not  degrading  his  art :  on 
the  one  hand,  by  humoring  an  idle  whim  of  his  patient ;  or,  on 
the  other,  by  making  him  the  reluctant  advertising  medium  of 
dental  ingenuity." 


CHAPTER    NINTH. 

TOOTHACHE. 

Pain  in  a  tooth,  toothache,  or  odontalgia^  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  is  a  symptom  of  some  functional  or  structural  disturb- 
ance ;  either  of  the  organ  in  which  the  pain  is  seated,  or  of  some 
other  part  or  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  frequently  of  the  for- 
mer than  of  the  latter.  So  variable  is  the  character  of  the 
sensation,  that  any  description  would  fail  to  convey,  to  one  who 
has  never  experienced  it,  a  correct  idea  of  its  nature.  The  pain 
sometimes  amounts  only  to  slight  uneasiness;  at  other  times  the 
agony  is  almost  insupportable.  It  may  be  dull,  deep-seated, 
boring,  throbbing,  or  lancinating.  It  may  be  slight  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  in  severity  until  it  amounts  to  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torture,  or  it  may  come  on  without  any  premonition 
whatever.  It  may  be  confined  to  a  single  tooth,  or  it  may  affect 
several  at  the  same  time.  It  may  commence  in  one  tooth,  and 
pass  from  thence  to  another,  and  continue  until  every  one  in 
turn  has  been  attacked.  It  may  continue  for  hours  and  days 
with  scarcely  any  cessation;  or  it  may  be  intermittent,  the 
paroxysms  recurring  at  stated  or  irregular  intervals,  and  each 
lasting  from  thirty  minutes  to  one,  two,  or  more  hours. 

CAUSES. 

The  causes  of  toothache  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the 
varieties  of  character  which  it  exhibits.  Irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulp,  and  inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane 
are  among  the  most  frequent;  but  it  is  sometimes  refei'able  to  a 
morBid  condition  of  the  nerve  or  nerves  going  to  a  single  tooth, 
or  of  the  trunk  from  which  several  teeth  are  supplied;  also  to 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  to  increased  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  uterus  resulting  from  pregnancy,  amenorrhoea, 
&c.,  and  to  certain  diatheses  of  the  general  system. 
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Dr.  Hullihen  enumerates  the  following  as  the  causes  of  tooth- 
ache: 1,  exposure  of  the  nerve;  2,  fungus  of  the  nerve;  3, 
confinement  of  pus  in  the  internal  cavity;  4,  a  diseased  state 
of  the  periosteum  covering  the  fang ;  and  5,  sympathy.  Dr. 
Heilden  attributes  it  to  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  to  a 
lesion  of  the  nerves  of  the  lining  membrane  and  pulp,  or  of  the 
peridental  membrane. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  and  pulp  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  blow  upon  a  tooth,  or  by  powerful  impressions  of  heat 
and  cold  communicated  through  the  enamel  and  dentine,  or 
through  a  metallic  filling ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  occasioned 
by  pressure,  or  by  the  direct  contact  of  irritating  agents,  such 
as  carious  portions  of  the  tooth,  particles  of  food,  acrid  humors, 
and  other  irritating  external  substances.  But  inflammation  is 
not  always  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  impressions.  Pain 
may  be  produced  by  them  when  inflammation  does  not  exist ; 
in  this  case  it  usually  subsides  soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
irritant.  Indeed,  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  may  be  exposed  for 
months,  and  subjected  several  times  every  day,  to  the  contact  of 
foreign  substances,  without  becoming  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
action ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  pain,  though  coming  on 
with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  flash,  and  often  of  the  most 
excruciating  kind,  is  seldom  of  long  duration. 

But  when  inflammation  exists,  the  pain,  which  at  first  amounts 
only  to  a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  is  more  constant ;  after  a 
while,  it  assumes  a  throbbing  character,  and  if  not  promptly 
arrested,  it  increases  in  severity,  and  continues  until  suppuration 
of  the  lining  membrane  and  pulp  takes  place.  So  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  the  parts  within  the  pulp-cavity,  the  pain  is  not 
increased  by  pressure  on  the  tooth  ;  nor  is  the  tooth  started  from 
the  socket,  as  in  periodontitis.  The  locality  of  the  inflammation 
may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  cold  water  or  ice 
applied  to  the  tooth  generally  gives  relief.  But  the  inflamma- 
tion rarely  confines  itself  long  to  the  interior  of  the  tooth ;  it 
usually  soon  extends  to  the  periosteum  of  the  root  and  its 
socket,  when  a  somewhat  diflferent  train  of  phenomena  are  de- 
veloped. Suppuration,  however,  having  taken  place,  an  abscess 
soon  forms  at  the  extremity  of  the  root. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  attending  odontitis  (as  inflammation 
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of  the  pulp  is  technically  termed,  from  the  supposition  that 
every  part  of  the  organ  is  involved  in  the  diseased  action),  is, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  exceedingly  sensitive  struc- 
ture, as  its  vessels  become  injected,  is  prevented  from  expanding 
by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  situated.  Its  capillaries  being  thus  distended,  must,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  press  upon  the  nerves  which  are  every- 
where distributed  through  it,  and  the  excruciatingly  painful 
throbbing  sensation,  by  which  this  variety  of  toothache  is  charac- 
terized, is  produced  by  the  pulsation  of  these  vessels.  Hence, 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  from  whatever  cause 
produced,  augments  the  pain;  it  is  also  more  severe  at  night, 
while  the  body  is  in  a  recumbent  posture,  than  during  the  day, 
because  this  position  gives  an  increased  fulness  to  the  arteries 
of  the  head.  The  phenomena  attending  the  inflammation,  how- 
ever, are  influenced  very  much  by  the  condition  of  the  tooth 
and  the  habit  of  body  of  the  patient. 

When  the  inflammation  is  acute,  it  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  pulp  and  lining  membrane.  It  also  occurs  more  frequently 
before  than  after  these  tissues  have  become  exposed,  and  gen- 
erally terminates  in  suppuration.  Chronic  inflammation  usually 
arises  from  partial  exposure  of  the  pulp,  and  may  exist  for 
months  without  being  attended  with  pain ;  but  the  pulp,  when 
thus  affected,  is  more  susceptible  of  injury  by  heat  or  cold,  and 
by  irritating  substances ;  and  the  liability  of  the  tooth  to  ache, 
especially  at  night,  is  greatly  increased. 

Toothache  caused  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  investing 
membrane,  is  characterized  by  pain,  at  first  dull,  afterwards 
acute  and  throbbing,  soreness  and  elongation  of  the  tooth,  red- 
ness and  tumefaction  of  the  gums,  and  sometimes  by  swelling 
of  the  cheek ;  indicating  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess.  In 
this  variety  of  odontalgia,  the  tooth  is  often  so  much  raised  in 
its  socket  as  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  mastication. 

The  pain  attending  the  foregoing  pathological  conditions, 
when  severe  and  protracted,  is  often  accompanied  by  constipa- 
tion, headache,  dryness  of  the  skin,  flushed  cheeks,  fulness  and 
increased  rapidity  of  pulse,  and  other  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  teeth  is  sometimes  so  much 
increased  by  organic  and  even  functional  disturbances  of  other 
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and  often  remote  parts,  that  the  mere  contact  of  the  minute 
nerves  of  the  pulp  and  lining  membrane  against  the  wall  of 
dentine  which  encases  them  is  attended  with  severe  pain.  This 
variety  of  odontalgia  is  termed  sympathetic,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  nervous  irritation,  or  more 
properly  of  exalted  sensibility  of  the  dental  nerves,  arising 
from  a  morbid  condition  or  functional  disturbance  of  some  other 
part.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  with  this 
heightened  nervous  excitability  there  is  a  slight  increase  of 
vascular  action  in  the  pulp,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
size  in  its  capillaries ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  the  nervous  filaments  supplying  these  tissues  would 
be  apt  to  respond  painfully  to  the  undue  pressure.  Though 
pain,  arising  from  this  cause,  may  have  its  seat  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  decayed  teeth,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  latter 
than  the  former,  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  structural  altera- 
tion in  the  dentine  adds  to  their  already  increased  nervous 
excitability. 

Persons  of  highly  excitable  nervous  temperaments,  pregnant 
females,  and  individuals  laboring  under  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  are  particularly  subject  to  this  variety  of  tooth- 
ache. Odontalgia,  arising  from  pathological  conditions  or  func- 
tional disturbances  of  other  parts,  assumes  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  The  pain  may  be  continued,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
periodical ;  it  may  be  confined  to  a  single  tooth,  or  it  may  at- 
tack half  a  dozen  or  more  at  the  same  time.  It  sometimes  also 
alternates  with  the  paroxysms  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  the  pain 
in  such  cases  assuming  the  specific  character  of  these  diseases. 

Mr.  W.,  aged  40,  for  fifteen  years  the  victim  of  gout,  came  to 
me  in  1830.  The  first  right  upper  molar  was  carious,  but  the 
pulp  not  exposed.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  each  attack  of 
gout,  recurring  every  three  or  six  months  during  the  last  five 
years,  this  tooth  was  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  grinding,  lancinating 
pain  ;  becoming  gradually  more  severe,  but  ceasing  entirely  as 
the  gout  symptoms  came  on ;  it  returned  as  these  subsided,  and 
continued  for  two  weeks.  Filling  the  tooth  gave  temporary 
relief  only,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  extract  it. 

In  what  is  termed  neuralgic  toothache,  "the  pain,"  says  Dr. 
Wood,  "  is  usually  of  the  acute  character  ;  sometimes  mild  in  the 
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beginning,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  as  gradually 
declining,  but  usually  very  irregular ;  at  one  time  moderate,  at 
another  severe,  and  occasionally  darting  with  excruciating  vio- 
lence through  the  dental  arches.  Not  unfrequently  it  assumes 
a  regular  intermittent  form.  Instead  of  pain,  strictly  speaking, 
the  sensation  is  sometimes  of  that  kind  which  is  indicated  when 
we  say  that  the  teeth  are  on  edge,  and  is  apt  to  be  excited  by 
certain  harsh  sounds,  such  as  that  produced  in  the  filing  of  a  saw 
or  by  mental  inquietude,  and  by  the  contact  of  acids  or  other 
irritant  substances.  Neuralgic  toothache  sometimes  persists, 
with  intervals  of  exemption,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
diagnosis  is  occasionally  difficult.  When,  however,  it  occurs  in 
sound  teeth,  is  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  is  attended  with 
little  or  no  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  jaw,  and  especially  when  it  alternates  or  is  asso- 
ciated with  pain  of  the  same  character  in  other  parts  of  the  face, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature."  This  variety  of 
sympathetic  toothache  is  perhaps  induced  by  caries,  or  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  the  alveolar  arch,  or 
by  some  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  parts  ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  the  pain  usually  ceases  on  the  removal  of  all  such 
causes  of  irritation. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  pain  in  the  teeth  may  be  caused 
by  a  morbid  condition  of  other  organs,  these  organs,  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  sympathize  with  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  teeth,  and  become,  to  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Bell, 
"  the  apparent  seat  of  pain.  I  have  seen  this  occur  not  only 
in  the  face,  over  the  scalp,  in  the  ear,  and  underneath  the  lower 
jaw ;  but  down  the  neck,  over  the  shoulder,  and  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  arm."  Cases  of  this  sort  are  frequently 
met  with. 

In  treating  of  toothache.  Dr.  Good  observes  :  "  This  is  often 
an  idiopathic  afi"ection,  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  irritability 
(from  a  cause  we  cannot  easily  trace)  of  the  nerves  subservient 
to  the  aching  tooth,  or  of  the  tunics  by  which  it  is  covered,  or 
of  the  periosteum,  or  the  fine  membrane  that  lines  the  interior 
of  the  alveoli.  But  it  is  more  frequently  a  disease  of  sympa- 
thy, produced  by  pregnancy,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  or  acrimony 
in  the  stomach,  in  persons  of  an  irritable  habit.     It  is  still  less 
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to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  nerves  of  the  teeth  should  often  asso- 
ciate in  the  maddening  pain  of  facial  neuralgia,  or > tic  doulour- 
eux, as  the  French  writers  sometimes  term  it ;  for  here  the  con- 
nection is  both  direct  and  immediate.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  patient,  in  most  instances,  regards  the  teeth  themselves  as 
the  salient  points  of  pain  (as  thej  unquestionably  may  be  in 
some  cases),  and  rests  his  only  hope  of  relief  upon  extraction  ; 
but  when  he  applies  to  the  operator,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon 
any  particular  tooth.  Mr.  Fox  gives  a  striking  example  of  this, 
in  a  person  from  whom  he  extracted  a  stump  which  afforded  little 
or  no  relief ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  patient  applied  to  him 
only  two  days  afterward  and  requested  the  removal  of  several 
adjoining  teeth,  which  were  perfectly  sound.  This  he  objected 
to,  and  suspecting  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  he  immediately 
took  him  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  by  dividing  the  affected 
nerve,  produced  a  radical  cure  in  a  few  days."  The  author  is 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman  similarly  affected.  He  has  had  all 
his  teeth  on  the  right  side  of  both  jaws  extracted,  without  ob- 
taining any  relief. 

There  is  still  another  cause  of  toothache,  which  we  should 
not  omit  to  mention, — exostosis ;  but  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
diagnosis,  the  existence  of  the  affection  can  seldom  be  deter- 
mined with  positive  certainty,  except  by  the  removal  of  the 
tooth.  As  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  treat  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  dwell  upon  the  subject. 

Finally,  some  teeth,  from  peculiar  constitutional  idiosyncrasy, 
are  more  liable  to  odontalgia  than  others.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  every  tooth  in  the  mouth  is  destroyed  by  caries  without 
being  affected  with  pain,  while  at  other  times  teeth  apparently 
sound  become  the  seat  of  the  most  agonizing  torture. 


TREATMENT. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  tooth- 
ache is  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  it ; 
this  can  only  be  done  by  carrying  out  the  curative  and  remedial 
indications  of  the  morbid  conditions  and  functional  disturbances 
with  which  it  is  connected.     While  these  continue,  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  obtain  permanent  relief.  Tha  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  supplying  a  tooth  may  often  be  obtunded,  and  the  pain 
palliated  by  the  application  of  stimulating  and  anodyne  agents 
to  the  exposed  pulp  ;  but  the  relief  thus  procured  is  seldom  of 
long  duration.  When  their  effects  subside,  the  pain  usually  re- 
turns with  increased  severity.  When  the  pain  arises  from  chronic 
inflammation  and  irritation,  produced  by  external  agents  on  an 
exposed  portion  of  the  lining  membrane,  such  applications  may 
often  be  employed  with  great  advantage;  and  among  those  which 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are  creosote,  the  oil  of  cloves, 
cinnamon,  &c. ;  laudanum,  spirits  of  camphor,  tannin,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  But  of  all  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  author, 
he  has  found  none  more  useful  in  allaying  the  pain  than  the 
following : 

Sulphuric  aether,  .  .  .  ^i. 
Powdered  camph.,  .  .  ^ij. 
Powdered  alum,  .  .  .  ^ij. 
Sulphate  of  morphia, .  grs.  ij. 
The  alum  should  be  very  finely  powdered,  and  all  the  ingredients  well 
mixed  before  use. 

After  removing  all  foreign  matter  and  carefully  drying  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  a  small  bit  of  cotton  or  lint  dipped  in  either 
of  the  above  mixtures  may  be  applied,  and  renewed  several  times 
a  day  if  necessary.  The  relief  obtained  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  almost  instantaneous  ;  but  as  the  effect  is  only  temporary, 
the  pain  is  apt  to  recur.  The  author  has  sometimes  used  a  thick 
solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform.  The  application  of  a 
drop  or  two  of  this  to  the  exposed  pulp  is  usually  followed  by 
the  immediate  cessation  of  pain,  and  as  the  chloroform  evapo- 
rates, a  thin  layer  of  gutta-percha  remains  and  serves  for  a 
time  as  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  pulp. 

But  the  only  way  in  which  permanent  exemption  from  pain 
can  be  procured  is,  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pulp  ;  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  latter,  as  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  patient  cannot 
be  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  the  former,  and  as  there  are 
others  in  which  the  retention  of  the  organ  is  called  for  by  some 
peculiar  necessity.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  immediate 
extirpation  with  a  small  sharp-pointed  elastic  stilet  or  probe,  by 
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the  actual  cautery,  arsenious  acid,*  cobalt,  or  chloride  of  zinc. 
Immediate  extirpation,  arsenic,  or  cobalt  are  the  means  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  we  have  already  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  is  effected  by  each 
of  these. 

Pain  in  a  tooth  arising  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulp 
and  lining  membrane,  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth,  the  destruction  of  the  pulp,  or  by  subduing  the  in- 
flammatory action ;  the  last  can  seldom  be  done  except  by  the 
most  energetic  treatment  in  the  very  beginning  in  cases  where 
the  decay  has  not  penetY~ated  to  the  pulp-cavity.  The  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  extraction  will  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  pain,  the  progress  made  by  the  inflammation,  the  condition 
of  the  parts  with  which  the  tooth  is  immediately  connected,  the 
efiect  of  the  local  disturbance  upon  the  general  system,  the  situ- 
ation and  importance  of  the  tooth,  and  the  extent  of  structural 
alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  crown.  If  the  retention 
of  the  tooth,  on  account  of  its  location,  or  the  loss  of  several 
other  teeth,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  patient,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  justify  a  well-grounded  belief  that  it  can 
be  preserved  and  rendered  useful,  without  acting  as  a  morbid 
irritant,  the  operation,  if  possible,  should  be  avoided.  In  this 
case,  supposing  the  inflammation  to  have  proceeded  too  far  to  be 
arrested,  the  pulp  may  be  destroyed  and  the  tooth  treated  in  the 
manner  described  in  another  chapter ;  as  it  would  be  useless  to 
prolong  the  suff'ering  of  the  patient  by  attempting  any  other 
treatment  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  the  permanent  preser- 
vation of  the  organ.  Indeed,  after  the  lining  membrane  has 
become  exposed,  removal  of  tlie  pulp  is  the  only  method  which, 
in  any  stage  of  the  inflammation,  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of 
success. 

When  the  inflammation  is  produced  by  other  causes  than  ex- 
posure of  the  pulp  and  the  contact  of  external  irritants,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  successfully  combated.  The  treatment  is  similar 
to  that  for  local  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the 

*  The  employment  of  arsenious  acid  for  the  destruction  of  an  exposed  dental  pulp, 
and  the  relief  of  the  pain  arising  therefrom,  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  Spooner,  of 
Montreal  ;  and  in  1835  it  was  recommended  to  the  profession  by  his  brother,  Dr.  S. 
Spooner,  of  New  York,  in  an  ezcelient  pepnlar  treatise  upon  the  teeth. 
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administration  of  saline  cathartics,  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  gum  of  the  affected  tooth,  abstinence  from  animal  food  and 
from  stimulating  drinks.  If  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  arm  with  advantage.  Should  these  means 
fail  to  arrest  the  inflammation,  and  suppuration  take  place,  the 
formation  of  alveolar  abscess  may  be  prevented  by  promptly 
perforating  the  crown  of  the  tooth  for  the  escape  of  the  matter ; 
but  such  cases  usually  terminate  in  periodontitis,  which,  per- 
haps, arises  as  frequently  from  this  as  from  any  other  cause. 

The  treatment  of  periodontitis  or  inflammation  of  the  invest- 
ing membrane  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  above  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  the  mouth  may  be  gargled  several  times  a  day, 
with  some  cooling  astringent  wash.  Fomentations  to  the  face, 
and  plasters  of  the  seeds  of  hyoscyamus,  mustard,  capsicum, 
with  various  other  narcotic  or  rubefacient  applications,  have 
sometimes  been  found  useful.  But  when  the  formation  of  alveo- 
lar abscess  is  threatened,  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  in  most  cases, 
will  be  found  necessary.  If  it  be  an  incisor  or  cuspid,  however, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  as  a  last  resort. 

When  the  inflammation  is  chronic,  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  tooth  is  still  more  urgent.  But  some  eminent  prac- 
titioners give  us  accounts  of  the  successful  treatment  of  chronic 
abscess  in  teeth  which  have  been  filled  to  the  extremity  of  the 
fang.  Through  the  fistulous  opening  of  the  abscess,  or  through 
an  artificial  opening  in  the  alveolus  opposite  the  end  of  the  fang, 
nitrate  of  silver  is  introduced ;  it  is  used  either  in  strong  solu- 
tion or  a  minute  quantity  of  the  solid  nitrate  is  applied.  Its 
application  should  be  continued  at  intervals  of  several  days  until 
the  chronic  diseased  action  is  overruled. 

Toothache  assuming  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character  calls  for 
a  somewhat  different  plan  of  treatment.  In  addition  to  the 
local  means  already  described,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
constitutional  treatment  applicable  to  rheumatism  and  gout. 
When  the  pain  arises  from  increased  vascular  action  and  nervous 
irritation  of  the  pulp,  occasioned  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  assumes  an  intermittent  form,  an  emetic 
or  cathartic,  followed  by  the  use  of  quinine,  will  generally  afford 
relief,  provided  caries  has  not  penetrated  to  the  pulp-cavity.    If 
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dependent  on  general  nervous  irritability  of  the  system,  tonics, 
exercise,  change  of  air,  or  such  other  constitutional  measures 
as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  may  indicate,  should  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  extraction  of  the  tooth  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be 
relied  upon  for  relief  of  pain  arising  from  exostosis  of  the  root. 
Dr.  Good,  however,  thinks  it  may  be  cured  in  the  early  stages 
by  the  use  of  leeches  and  mercurial  ointment. 


i 
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CHAPTER    TENTH. 

EXTEACTION  OF  TEETH. 

There  are  few  operations  in  surgery  that  excite  stronger 
feelings  of  dread,  and  to  which  most  persons  submit  with  more 
reluctance,  than  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Many  endure  the 
tortures  of  toothache  for  weeks  and  even  months  rather  than 
undergo  the  operation  ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  frequent  accidents  occurring  in  its  performance  by 
awkward  and  unskilful  individuals,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  approached  with  apprehension.  But  when  performed 
by  a  skilful  hand  and  with  a  suitable  instrument,  the  operation 
is  always  safe,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  may  be 
effected  with  ease. 

Dr.  Fitch  relates  a  case  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  above 
remarks.  The  subject,  a  resident  of  Botetourt  County,  Va., 
in  having  the  second  right  superior  molar  extracted  by  a  black- 
smith, had  a  large  portion  of  the  jaw  and  five  other  teeth  re- 
moved at  the  same  time.  "  The  fangs  of  his  tooth,"  says  Dr. 
Fitch,  "  were  greatly  bifurcated  and  dovetailed  into  the  jaw, 
and  would  not  pass  perpendicularly  out,  though  a  slight  lateral 
motion  would  have  moved  them  instantly.  The  jaw  proved  too 
weak  to  support  the  monstrous  pull  upon  it,  and  gave  way  be 
tween  the  second  and  first  molars,  and  with  it  came  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  plates  of  the  antrum.  The  broken  portion 
extended  to  the  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  and  terminated  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  socket  of  the  left  front  incisor,  containing  six 
sound  teeth,  namely,  the  first  molar,  the  bicuspids,  cuspid,  and 
incisors  of  the  right  side, — six  in  all.  The  soft  parts  were  cut 
away  with  a  knife.  A  severe  hemorrhage  ensued,  but  the  patient 
soon  recovered,  though  with  excessive  deformity  of  his  face  and 
moiith." 

Dr.  Cross,  of  North  Carolina,  related  to  the  author  in  1838  a 
case  very  similar  to  the  one  just  quoted.     The  operator  in  this, 
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as  in  tlie  other  instance,  was  a  blacksmith ;  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tract one  of  the  superior  molar  teeth  he  brought  away  a  piece  of 
the  jaw  containing  five  other  teeth,  together  with  the  floor  of  the 
antrum  and  its  posterior  and  anterior  walls. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  cases  to  show  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  intrusting  the  operation  to  individuals  possessing 
neither  knowledge  of  its  principles  nor  skill  in  its  performance. 
Injuries  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  such  persons  have  fre- 
quently come  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  author,  with 
whom  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  an  operation 
to  which  such  universal  repugnance  is  felt,  should  ever  be  con- 
fided to  them. 

The  removal  of  a  wrong  tooth,  or  of  two  or  three  instead  of 
one,  are  such  common  occurrences,  that  it  were  well  if  the  pre- 
cautions given  by  the  illustrious  Ambrose  Par^  were  more  gener- 
ally observed.  So  fearful  was  he  of  injuring  the  adjacent  teeth, 
that  he  always  isolated  the  tooth  to  be  extracted  with  a  file  be- 
fore he  attempted  its  removal.  He  regarded  it  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  a  person  who  extracted  teeth  should  be  expert 
in  the  use  of  his  "tooth  mullets;  for  unless  he  knows  readily 
and  cunningly  how  to  use  them,  he  can  scarcely  so  carry  him- 
self, but  that  he  will  not  force  out  three  teeth  at  once."  Although 
gi-eat  improvements  have  been  made  since  his  time  in  the  con- 
struction of  extracting  instruments,  yet  even  now  the  accidents 
to  which  he  alludes  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

It  is  surprising  that  an  operation  so  frequently  called  for 
should  receive  so  little  attention  from  medical  practitioners,  by 
whom,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  their  province,  it  must 
frequently  be  performed.  This  neglect  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  too  general  prevalence  of  the  idea,  that  little  or  no 
surgical  skill  is  necessary  to  its  performance.  But  every  phy- 
sician residing  in  the  country,  or  where  the  services  of  a  skilful 
dentist  cannot  always  be  commanded,  should  provide  himself 
with  the  proper  instruments  and  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  performing  this  operation. 
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INDICATIONS  FOE  THE  EXTKACTION  OF  TEETH. 

With  regard  to  the  indications  that  determine  the  propriety 
of  extraction,  the  author  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  much 
in  this  place,  as  they  are  fully  pointed  out  in  other  parts  of  the 
work.  It  may  he  well,  however,  to  briefly  mention,  in  this 
connection,  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  call  for  the  ope- 
ration. 

Beginning  with  the  teeth  of  first  dentition,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  when  a  tooth  of  replacement  is  about  to  emerge 
from  the  gums,  or  has  actually  made  its  appearance,  either  be- 
fore or  behind  the  corresponding  milk  tooth,  the  latter  should  at 
once  be  removed ;  and  when  the  aperture  formed  by  the  loss  of 
this  is  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  the  former  from  acquiring  its 
proper  position,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  extract  an 
adjoining  temporary  tooth.  For  more  explicit  directions  upon 
this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  manage- 
ment of  second  dentition.  Alveolar  abscess,  necrosis  of  the  walls 
of  the  alveolus,  and  pain  in  a  temporary  tooth,  which  cannot  be 
cured  by  any  of  the  usual  remedies,  may  be  regarded  as  indica- 
tions which  call  for  the  operation. 

The  principal  conditions  which  should  determine  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  permanent  tooth,  may  be  enumerated  in  the  following 
order :  First :  when  a  molar,  from  the  loss  of  its  antagonizing 
tooth,  or  from  other  causes,  has  become  partially  displaced,  or 
is  a  source  of  constant  irritation  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

Second  :  a  constant  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  nerve- 
cavity,  through  a  carious  opening  in  the  crown.  There  may, 
however,  be  circumstances  which  would  justify  a  practitioner  in 
permitting  or  even  advising  the  retention  of  such  a  tooth ;  as,  for 
example,  when  the  dischargeof  fetid  matter  is  not  very  consider- 
able; also,  where  the  tooth  is  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  cannot  be  securely  replaced  with  an  artificial  substi- 
tute. The  secretion  of  fetid  matter  may,  in  a  few  cases,  by 
judicious  treatment  be  arrested,  the  tooth  preserved  for  many 
years  by  plugging ;  and  so  the  morbid  influence  it  would  other- 
wise exert  upon  the  surrounding  parts  may  be  counteracted. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  fewest  number  of  cases,  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  that  so  favorable  a  result  can  be  secured.  A  front  tooth 
should  not  be  sacrificed  unless  called  for  bj  some  very  urgent 
necessity  ;  neither  should  an  upper  incisor  nor  cuspid  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  the  mouth,  if  it  exerts  a  manifestly  morbid  ac- 
tion upon  the  surrounding  parts :  for  in  this  case  the  consequences 
resulting  from  its  retention  in  the  mouth  may  be  worse  than  the 
loss  of  the  tooth. 

Third  :  a  tooth  which  is  the  cause  of  alveolar  abscess,  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  permitted  to  remain  ;  but,  if  it  be  an 
incisor  or  cuspid,  and  the  discharge  of  matter  through  the  gum 
is  small,  occurring  only  at  long  intervals,  and,  especially,  if  the 
organ  cannot  be  securely  replaced  with  an  artificial  substitute, 
it' may  be  permitted  to  remain.  But  an  incurable  abscess  in  the 
socket  of  a  bicuspid  or  molar,  should  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
indication  for  the  removal  of  the  tooth. 

Fourth  :  irregularity  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  arising 
from  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  teeth  and  the  size  of 
the  alveolar  arch,  usually  requires  for  its  correction  the  extrac- 
tion of  some  one  or  more  teeth.  But  with  regard  to  the  teeth 
most  proper  to  be  removed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter 
on  irregularity  ;  where  he  will  find  full  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  cases. 

Fifth  :  all  dead  teeth  and  roots  of  teeth,  and  teeth  which  have 
become  so  much  loosened  from  the  destruction  of  their  sockets 
as  to  be  a  constant  source  of  disease  to  the  adjacent  parts ;  or 
teeth  otherwise  diseased,  that  are  a  cause  of  neuralgia  of  the 
face,  disease  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  dyspepsia,  or  any  other  local 
or  constitutional  disturbance ;  such  teeth  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  extracted. 

There  are  other  indications  which  call  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  but  the  foregoing  are  among  the  most  common ;  they  will 
be  found  sufficient,  in  most  instances,  to  determine  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  operation.  Cases  are  however  continually 
presenting  themselves,  to  which  no  fixed  rules  would  be  found 
applicable,  and  where  an  experienced  judgment  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  practice  proper  to  be  pursued. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  whenever 
a  tooth  can  be  restored  to  health,  it  should  always  be  done  ;  but 
tampering  with  such  as  cannot  be  rendered  healthy  and  useful. 
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and  which,  by  remaining  in  the  mouth,  exert  a  deleterious  influ- 
ence, not  only  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  but  also  upon  the  gen- 
eral health,  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

INSTRUMENTS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  OPERATION. 

Difl'erent  operators  employ  difierent  instruments.  For  about 
fifty  years,  the  key  of  Garengeot  was  almost  the  only  instrument 
used  in  the  performance  of  the  operation ;  but  this  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  superseded  by  forceps,  which,  when  properly  con- 
structed, are  far  preferable ;  yet  as  the  key  is  still  used  by 
some,  and  is  doubtless  in  certain  cases  a  valuable  instrument,  a 
brief  description  of  it  is  here  given. 

KEY  INSTRUMENT. 

"The  common  tooth-key,"  says  Dr.  Arnot,  "may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  wheel  and  axle ;  the  hand  of  the  operator  acting 
on  two  spokes  of  the  wheel  to  move  it,  while  the  tooth  is  fixed 
to  the  axle  by  the  claw,  and  is  drawn  out  as  the  axle  turns. 
The  gum  and  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw  form  the  support  on 
which  the  axle  rolls." 

Difl'erent  dentists  have  their  keys  diflerently  constructed,  but 
the  principle  upon  which  they  all  act  is  precisely  the  same. 
Some  prefer  the  bent  shaft  (Fig.  138),  others  the  straight.    Some 

Fig.  138. 


give  a  decided  preference  to  the  round  fulcrum,  others  to  the 
flat;  and  though  the  success  of  the  operator  depends  greatly 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  yet  he  may  remove  a  tooth 
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more  expertly  by  means  of  a  key  with  which  he  is  familiar,  than 
one  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  though  its  construction  be 
even  better.  Fig.  138  represents-  a  key  with  bent  shaft  and 
two  hooks,  one  for  molars  and  the  other  for  bicuspids. 

The  author  has  tried  almost  every  variety  of  key  instrument 
that  has  been  used  in  this  country,  and  thinks  the  straight  shank 
with  a  small  round  fulcrum  slightly  flattened  on  each  side,  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  any  other.  The  objection  raised  by  some 
to  the  use  of  such  a  key,  that  it  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
front  teeth,  is  without  gqod  foundation.  It  can  be  used  with  as 
much  safety  as  a  key  of  any  construction,  and  in  most  cases 
can  be  as  easily  applied.  The  round  is  certainly  preferable  to 
the  flat  fulcrum,  because  it  is  less  liable  to  injure  the  gums  and 
the  alveolus.  In  size  it  should  be  a  little  larger  than  a  half- 
ounce  bullet. 

Every  key  instrument  should  be  supplied  with  several  hooks, 
diff"ering  in  size,  to  suit  the  teeth  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
applied.  The  hook  described  by  Dr.  Maynard,*  is  preferable  to 
any  which  the  author  has  seen.  It  very  nearly  resembles  the 
eagle's  claw,  except  that  its  curvature  is  rather  greater.  The 
edge  of  the  hook  is  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  divided  into  two  points,  by  a  shallow  notch.  A  hook  of  this 
description  is  less  liable  to  slip,  and  can  be  more  readily  applied 
to  a  tooth  than  those  ordinarily  used. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  key  instrument,  or  of  any 
other  instrument  having  the  same  principle  of  action,  as  compared 
with  the  forceps  presently  to  be  described,  the  author  does  not 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion.  The  following  remarks,  quoted 
from  the  late  work  of  M.  Desirabode,  accord  with  the  views 
which  he  has  held  and  promulgated  for  many  years:  " One  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  fracture  of  the  alveoli  is  a  badly  per- 
formed operation  in  the  mouth;  although  not  a  very  flattering 
acknowledgment  for  our  art,  it  is  necessary  to  say  it.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  specify  causes,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  name,  in 
the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  key  of  Garengeot;  for  we  shall 
prove,  in  treating  of  the  extraction  of  teeth,  that  this  dangerous 
implement,  which  is  only  fit  to  mask  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
operator,  is  one  of  the  most  defective  of  surgical  instruments; 

*  See  Am.  Jour.  Dent.  Sci.,  No.  3,  vol.  iii. 
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and  no  practitioner  of  good  sense,  being  convinced  of  its  mode 
of  action,  would  attempt  to  use  it  even  to  extract  a  nail  from  a 
board,  if  he  did  not  desire  to  break  the  surrounding  material." 
Perhaps  this  condemnation  is  too  sweeping.  The  principle  of 
action  of  the  key  is  in  fact  not  unlike  that  of  a  nail-drawer,  or 
tack-puller,  and  is  well  adapted  to  a  certain  class  of  cases ; 
namely,  where  one  wall,  either  the  inner  or  outer,  is  decayed 
below  the  alveolus,  while  the  opposite  one  is  still  standing.  The 
fulcrum,  with  a  folded  napkin  or  other  soft  substance  interposed, 
is  placed  against  the  gum  on  the  side  of  the  tooth  most  de- 
cayed, and  the  hook  adjusted  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  on  the 
opposite  side. 

MANNER  OF  USING  THE  KEY  INSTRUMENT. 

The  directions  required  for  the  use  of  the  key  are  few  and 
simple,  but,  as  cases  frequently  occur  to  which  no  general  rules 
can  be  applied,  much  will  depend  on  the  practical  judgment  and 
surgical  tact  of  the  operator.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
operation  is  to  separate  the  gum  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
down  to  the  alveolus ;  this  should  be  done,  not  on  two  sides  only, 
but  round  the  entire  tooth.  For  this  purpose,  suitable  lancets 
should  be  provided.  A  straight,  narrow-bladed  knife,  pointed 
at  the  end,  and  with  one  cutting  edge,  will  be  found  most  conve- 
nient for  performing  the  operation  on  the  approximal  sides ;  it 
may  be  most  effectively  used,  by  passing  the  point  of  the  knife 
between  the  neck  of  the  tooth  and  gum,  down  to  the  alveolus, 
with  its  back  downward,  then  cutting  in  the  direction  of  the 
crown.  In  this  way,  the  connection  of  the  gum  to  the  sides  of 
the  neck  of  the  tooth  may  be  thoroughly  severed.  The  same 
kind  of  knife,  or  a  common  gum-lancet,  may  be  used  for  sepa- 
rating the  gum  from  the  remaining  sides  of  the  tooth.  If  the 
gum  is  not  well  separated,  there  will  be  danger  of  lacerating  it 
in  the  removal  of  the  tooth. 

After  the  tooth  has  been  thus  prepared,  the  key,  with  the 
proper  hook  attached,  should  be  firmly  fixed  upon  it ;  the  ful- 
crum, on  the  inside,  resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  alveolus,  the 
extremity  of  the  claw  on  the  opposite  side,  pressed  down  upon 
the  neck.     The  handle  of  the  instrument  is  then  grasped  with 
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the  right  hand,  and  the  tooth  raised  from  its  socket  by  a  firm, 
steady  rotation  of  the  wrist.  The  claw  shoukl  be  pressed  down 
with  the  fore-finger  or  thumb  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator, 
until,  by  the  rotation  of  the  instrument,  it  becomes  securely  fixed 
upon  the  tooth.  This  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping;  an  accident  that  frequently  happens,  and  one 
that  is  always  more  or  less  embarrassing  to  the  dentist. 

If  the  tooth  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  the  po- 
sition of  the  operator  should  be  at  the  right  side  of  the  patient ; 
but,  if  it  be  on  the  right  side,  he  should  stand  before  him.  For 
the  removal  of  a  tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  the 
right  side  in  the  upper,  the  palm  of  the  hand  should  be  beneath 
the  handle  of  the  instrument ;  in  the  extraction  of  one  on  the 
right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  on  the  left  side  in  the  upper,  it 
should  be  above.  The  manner  of  grasping  the  instrument  is  of 
more  importance  than  many  suppose.  If  improperly  held,  the 
operator  loses,  to  a  great  extent,  his  control  over  it. 

The  directions  here  given  are,  in  some  respects,  diiferent  from 
those  laid  down  by  other  writers  ;  but  we  arc  convinced,  from 
much  experience,  that  they  will  be  found  more  conducive  to  the 
convenience  of  the  operator  and  the  success  of  the  operation 
than  those  usually  given  for  the  use  of  this  instrument. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  tooth  should 
be  removed  inwardly  or  outwardly.  Some  direct  the  fulcrum  of 
the  instrument  to  be  placed  to  the  outside  of  the  tooth,  others 
to  the  inside;  while  others  again  regard  it  as  of  little  import- 
ance on  which  side  it  is  placed.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  should,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  placed  on  the  inside^  espe- 
cially of  the  lower  teeth,  as  they  almost  always  incline  towards 
the  interior  of  the  mouth.  Moreover,  the  edge  of  the  alveolus 
is  usually  a  little  higher  on  the  exterior  edge  of  the  jaw  than  on 
the  interior;  so  that  the  first  motion  of  the  instrument,  with  its 
fulcrum  on  the  outside,  brings  the  side  of  the  tooth  against  its 
socket;  thus,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  power  is  required  to 
remove  it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pain  and  the  chances  of 
injury  to  the  alveolar  processes  are  very  much  increased. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  necessary  to  place  the  bolster  of  the 
key  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth ;  when,  for  instance,  it  is  decayed 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  afford  a  sufficiently  firm  support  for  the 
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claw  of  the  instrument.  But,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  remove 
a  tooth  inwardly,  it  should  be  done.  The  alveolar  walls  of  the 
upper  teeth  are,  generally,  thinner  than  those  of  the  lower,  and 
do  not  afford  so  strong  a  support  to  the  fulcrum  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

FOKCEPS. 

Forceps  were  not  very  generally  or  extensively  employed, 
except  for  the  extraction  of  the  front  teeth,  until  about  the  year 
1880,  but  the  improvements  made  in  their  construction  since 
that  period  are  so  great,  that  their  use  has  now,  among  dentists, 
almost  superseded  that  of  the  key. 

The  forceps  formerly  used  were  so  awkwardly  shaped,  and  so 
badly  adapted  to  the  teeth,  that  the  extraction  of  a  large  molar 
with  an  instrument  of  this  description,  was  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  even  dangerous  ;  even  its  practicability  was 
doubted  by  many  of  the  most  experienced  practitioners,  and 
hence,  the  key  was  almost  the  only  instrument  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose. 

When  we  consider  the  strong  prejudice  that  so  recently  existed 
against  the  use  of  forceps,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  their 
employment  should  have  been  resorted  to  with  caution.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Bell's  intelligence  and 
practical  experience  should,  so  late  as  the  period  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  1880,  tell  us  that  the  key  is  the  only  instru- 
ment to  be  relied  upon  for  the  removal  of  teeth  that  are  much 
decayed ;  and  that  those  who  have  heaped  the  most  opprobrium 
upon  it,  are  glad  to  have  a  concealed  recourse  to  its  aid. 

This  may  have  been  true  at  the  time  Mr.  B.  wrote,  but  not 
now.  On  the  contrary,  cases  are  daily  occurring  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  teeth  with  forceps,  upon  which  the  key  had  been  previ- 
ously unsuccessfully  employed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a 
greater  amount  of  force  is  necessary  to  remove  a  tooth  with 
forceps  than  with  the  key,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  does  not 
ordinarily  require  as  much.  The  leverage  gained  by  the  action 
of  the  key  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  amount 
of  resistance  encountered  in  the  lateral  direction  of  the  force 
exerted  in  the  removal  of  the  tooth  by  that  instrument.  But 
with  forceps,  the  direction  of  the  power  being  in  the  line  of  the 
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axis  of  the  tooth,  an  amount  sufficient  to  break  up  the  connection 
■with  the  socket,  and  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of 
•  the  alveolus  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  author  has  used  forceps  exclusively  since  1834,  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  any  tooth  can  he  extracted  with 
them  that  can  be  removed  with  the  key ;  and  that,  too,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  with  greater  ease  to  the  operator  and  less 
pain  to  the  patient.  He  knows  that  in  this  expression  of  opin- 
ion, he  differs  from  many  of  his  professional  brethren  ;  and  tha-t 
there  are  many  skilful  and  experienced  practitioners,  who,  while 
preferring  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  most  teeth,  occasionally 
use  the  key.  But  he  is  confident  that,  if  they  would  provide 
themselves  with  forceps  properly  constructed  for  the  extraction 
of  those  teeth  which  they  now  remove  with  the  key,  and  use 
them  for  six  months  to  the  exclusion  of  that  instrument,  they 
would  never  again  return  to  its  employment. 

It  may,  perhaps,  require  a  little  more  practice  to  become 
skilled  in  the  use  of  forceps  than  in  that  of  the  key.  We  would, 
therefore,  advise  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  latter, 
not  to  lay  it  at  once  entirely  aside ;  but  to  commence  the  use  of 
forceps  on  teeth  that  are  least  difficult  to  remove,  as,  for  example, 
the  bicuspids,  and  afterward  upon  the  molars. 

In  order  that  forceps  may  be  used  with  ease,  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  properly  constructed.  Every  operator  should 
possess  several  pairs  (seven  at  least),  each  with  a  differently- 
shaped  beak,  adapted  to  the  necks. of  the  teeth  to  which  they 
are  respectively  designed  to  be  applied. 

For  the  extraction  of  molars,  the  forceps  recommended  by 
Mr.  Snell  are  the  best  in  use.  His  improvements,  made  in  tiie 
shape  of  the  beaks  of  the  upper  and  lower  molar  forceps,  are 
very  valuable ;  to  which  he  is  entitled  to  much  more  credit  than 
the  profession  generally  have  accorded.  For  the  upper  molars 
two  (Fig.  139)  are  required,  one  for  each  side,  curved  just  below 
the  joint,  so  that  the  beak  shall  form  an  angle  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  degrees  with  the  handles,  just  enough  to  clear  the 
lower  teeth.  Tlie  inner  blade  is  grooved  to  fit  the  neck  of  the 
palatine  root ;  the  outer  blade  has  two  grooves,  with  a  point  in 
the  centre  to  fit  the  depressions  just  below  the  bifurcation  of  the 
two  buccal  roots.     Another  valuable  improvement  of  his  consists 
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in  having  one  of  the  handles  bent  so  as  to  form  a  hook.  This 
passes  round  the  operator's  little  finger,  to  prevent  the  hand 
from  slipping. 

Fig.  139. 


In  the  drawings  which  Mr.  Snell  has  given  of  his  upper  molar 
forceps,  the  hook  is  on  the  palatine  handle  of  each ;  so  that  in 
the  extraction  of  a  right  upper  molar,  the  upper  side  of  the  in- 
strument must  be  grasped,  and  the  lower  side  in  the  extraction 
of  a  left  upper  molar.  But  the  author  has  found  that  they  can 
be  more  conveniently  employed  by  having  the  handle  so  bent, 
that  when  applied,  the  hook  of  each  is  next  the  operator.  (Fig. 
139.)  The  handles  should  be  wide,  and  large  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  springing  under  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  to  which  they 
should  be  accurately  fitted.  Every  dentist,  therefore,  in  having 
forceps  manufactured,  should  give  special  directions  with  regard 
to  their  shape  and  size.  The  beak  should  be  bent  no  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  handles  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  for  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  curvature  will  the  muscular  power  of  the  operator  be 
disadvantageously  exerted. 

Each  blade  of  the  beak  of  the  lower  molar  forceps  has  two 
grooves,  with  a  point  in  the  centre,  so  situated  that  in  grasp- 
ing the  tooth  it  comes  between  the  two  roots  just  at  the  bifurca- 
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tion.  Mr.  Snell  employs  two  pairs  for  the  extraction  of  the 
lower,  as  well  as  for  the  upper  molars,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to 
have  a  hook  to  turn  round  the  little  finger,  which  he  supposes 
must  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  instrument.  But  this  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  an  improvement  made  by  the  author  in 
1833;  which  consists  in  having  the  handles  of  the  instrument  so 
bent  that  it  may  be  as  readily  applied  to  one  side  of  the  mouth 
as  the  other,  while  the  operator  occupies  a  position  to  the  right 
and  a  little  behind  the  patient.  By  this  improvement,  the  ne- 
cessity for  two  pairs  is  wholly  superseded ;  it  moreover  enables 
him  to  control  the  head  of  the  patient  with  his  left  arm,  and  the 
lower  jaw  with  his  left  hand,  rendering  the  aid  of  an  assistant 
wholly  unnecessary. 

The  shape  of  the  instrument,  as  improved  by  the  author,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  140.  It  is  now  used  by  many  hundreds  of  opera- 
tors, who  prefer  it  to  any  other  instrument  they  have  ever  em- 
ployed. When  applied  to  a  tooth,  the  handles  turn  toward  the 
operator,  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees. 
Without  this  curvature  in  the  handles,  the  arm  of  the  operator 
would  often  be  thrown  so  far  from  his  body  as  to  prevent  the 
proper  control  over  the  instrument.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  handles  should  be  wide  and  accurately  fitted  to  the  hand. 

Fm.  140. 


For  the  extraction  of  the  upper  incisors  and  cuspids,  one  pair 
only  is  necessary.  (Fig.  141.)  These  should  be  straight,  with 
grooved  or  crescent-shaped  jaws,  accurately  fitted  to  the  necks 
of  the  teeth.  The  beak  should  also  be  thin,  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  introduced  under  the  gum,  up  to  the  edge  of  the  alve- 
olus.    And,  like_^the  superior  and  inferior  molar  forceps,  the 
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handles  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  them  from  springing 
in  the  hand  of  the  operator,  with  a  hook  formed  at  the  end  of 
one  of  them. 

Fig.  Ul. 


For  the  extraction  of  the  lower  incisors,  a  pair  of  very  nar- 
row-beaked forceps  are  necessary,  to  prevent  interfering  with 
the  teeth  adjoining  the  one  to  be  removed.  The  beak  below  the 
joint  of  the  instrument  should  be  bent  downward  at  an  angle  of 
about  twenty-five  degrees  with  the  handles.  (Fig.  142.)  This  is 
also  a  very  valuable  instrument  for  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of 
teeth. 


Fig.  142. 


.  An  instrument  similarly  shaped,  but  with  the  beak  much  longer, 
makes  one1)f  the  most  universally  applicable  instruments  that  can 
be  devised.     The  beak  should  be  made  strong,  but  very  narrow. 


Fig.  143. 


Forceps  for  the  extraction  of  bicuspids  should  have  their  jaws 
so  bent  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  these  teeth ;  they  should  be 
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narrow  and  have  a  deeper  groove  on  the  inside  than  those  for  the 
upper  incisors  and  cuspids ;  like  them,  they  should  be  thin,  yet 
strong  enough  to  sustain  the  pressure  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  apply.  One  pair  will  answer  for  the  bicuspids  of  both  jaws, 
but  in  this  case  both  handles  must  be  straight.  (Fig.  143.) 

For  the  removal  of  the  cuspids  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  hawk's- 
bill  forceps  (Fig.  144,  with  crescent-shaped  beaks,  are  often 
employed;  but  the  instrument  last  described  is,  we  think,  better 
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suited  to  the  extraction  of  these  teeth,  and  can  be  more  conve- 
niently applied.  No  separate  instrument,  therefore,  is  required 
for  the  removal  of  the  inferior  cuspids. 

The  denies  sapientige  can,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  be  as 
readily  extracted  with  the  bicuspid  forceps  as  with  any  other  ; 
and  these  can  be  as  conveniently  applied  to  tlie  teeth  of  the  upper 
as  to  those  of  the  lower  jaw. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  forceps,  which  may  be  employed 
for  the  removal  of  the  upper  wisdom  teeth,  where  the  bicuspid  for- 

Fig.  145.  A 


ceps  cannot  be  used.    The  beak  of  these  is  bent  above  the  joint, 
forming  nearly  two  right-angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  145.     These 
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forceps  were,  vre  believe,  invented  by  Dr.  Edward  P.  Church,* 
about  the  year  1830,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  superior 
dentes  sapientige  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  second  molars, 
they  can  be  successfully  and  advantageously  employed ;  and 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  they  cannot  be  reached  with  any  of  the 
above-described  extracting  instruments.  These  forceps  are  also 
useful  in  the  extraction  of  roots  of  teeth  situated  behind  a  bicus- 
pid or  molar  tooth  which  has  a  very  long  crown.  The  handles 
of  these,  as  of  all  other  forceps,  should  be  no  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hand  of  the 
operator. 

A  great  variety  of  forceps  have  been  invented  and  used  for 
the  extraction  of  teeth  ;  but  the  author  has  not  seen  any  that  he 
deems  comparable  with  those  which  he  has  just  described.  Seven 
pairs  are  all  that  are  really  necessary ;  and  these,  if  properly 
constructed,  are  better  and  more  efficient  than  thirty  pairs  of  the 
awkwardly-contrived  instruments  which  many  dentists  use. 

In  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any  instrument  used  in  dentistry 
that  has  called  forth  more  ingenuity  in  devising  various  shapes. 
Almost  every  practitioner  has  some  peculiar  pattern  of  his  own, 
which  will  accomplish  what  no  other  can.  Doubtless  many  of 
these  instruments  are  very  excellent ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
an  inventor  learns,  by  dint  of  practice,  to  do  with  some  pet  for- 
ceps of  his  own  contrivance  what  might  as  easily  have  been  done 
with  a  simpler  one  already  in  use.  We  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  saying  that  patterns  in  present  use  admit  of  no 
improvement.  What  we  do  assert  is,  that  skill  in  the  use  of  a 
few  instruments  is  preferable  to  crowding  one's  case  with  an 
unnecessary  number. 

*  Dr.  Church  was  an  ingenious  and  talented  man,  and  during  the  four  years  of  his 
brief  professional  career  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  skill,  which  few,  in  so  short  a 
time,  have  been  able  to  achieve  ;  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  soon  have  ranked 
among  the  very  first  practitioners  in  the  country.  Born  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  he  chose  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  the  field  of  his  professional 
labors,  intending  ultimately  to  locate  in  Cincinnati ;  but  while  on  a  visit  to  his  family, 
in  1832,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Asiatic  cholera,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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MANNEK  OF  USING  THE  FORCEPS. 

In  describing  the  manner  of  using  these  instruments,  we  shall 
commence  with  the  extraction  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw. 
These  are  generally  more  easily  removed  than  any  of  the  other 
teeth. 

The  use  of  the  gum  lancet  should  generally  precede  the  appli- 
cation of  either  the  forceps  or  the  key.  Many  dentists  object 
to  the  operation  as  unnecessarily  inflicting  double  pain.  Some 
have  their  forceps  made  with  thin  sharp  blades  so  as  to  sever  the 
gum  on  two  sides  in  the  act  of  pressing  up  the  instrument.  This 
practice  may  be  admissible,  perhaps  necessary  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional cases;  as  with  children,  or  nervous  persons,  whom  the 
act  of  lancing  might  deter  from  permitting  the  operation  to  be 
completed.  But  we  arc  fully  satisfied  that  as  a  rule  it  is  very 
objectionable,  either  in  the  use  of  the  key  or  of  forceps.  After 
separating  the  gum  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  it  should  be 
grasped  with  a  pair  of  straight  forceps  (Fig.  141),  and  pressed 
several  times,  in  quick  succession,  outward  and  inward,  giving  it 
at  the  same  time  a  slight  rotary  motion,  which  should  be  con- 
tinued until  it  begins  to  give  way  ;  then,  by  a  slight  downward 
pull,  it  is  easily  removed.  If  the  tooth  is  much  decayed,  it 
should  be  grasped  as  high  up  under  the  gum  as  possible,  and  no 
more  pressure  applied  to  the  handles  of  the  instrument  than 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.  Teeth  are  often 
unnecessarily  broken  by  not  attending  to  this  precaution. 

The  same  directions  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  applicable 
for  the  removal  of  a  lower  incisor.  But  the  arrangement  of  these 
teeth  is  sometimes  such  as  to  render  their  extraction  rather  more 
difficult.  The  forceps  best  calculated  for  their  removal  are  re- 
presented in  Fig.  142. 

For  the  extraction  of  a  cuspid,  more  force  is  usually  required 
than  for  the  removal  of  an  incisor,  because  of  the  greater  size 
and  length  of  its  fang.  The  straight  forceps  (see  Fig.  141) 
should  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  superior,  and  the 
curved-beaked  forceps  (Fig.  143)  for  the  inferior  cuspids.  In 
the  extraction  of  these  teeth,  less  rotary  motion  should  be  given 
to  the  hand  than  in  the  removal  of  the  incisors :  in  every  other 
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respect,  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
inferior  cuspids  usually  have  longer  roots,  and  are  more  difficult 
to  remove  than  the  superior. 

Very  little  rotary  motion  can  be  given  to  a  bicuspid,  especially 
an  upper  one,  in  its  extraction.  After  it  has  been  pressed  out- 
ward and  inward  several  times,  or  until  it  begins  to  give  way,  it 
should  be  removed  by  pulling  in  the  direct  line  of  its  axis.  For 
the  extraction  of  the  upper,  the  forceps  represented  in  Fig.  141, 
and  for  the  lower,  those  represented  in  Fig.  143,  are  the  proper 
instruments  to  be  employed ;  unless  the  crown  has  become  so 
much  weakened  by  decay,  that  it  will  not  bear  the  requisite 
amount  of  pressure.  In  this  case,  the  gum  on  each  side  should 
be  separated  from  the  alveolus,  about  an  eighth  or  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch,  and  slitted  so  as  to  permit  the  application  of 
the  narfow-beaked  forceps,  Fig.  142.  With  these,  the  alveolar 
wall  on  each  side  may  be  easily  cut  through,  and  a  sufficiently 
firm  hold  obtained  upon  the  root  of  the  tooth,  for  its  removal. 
These  forceps  will  also  be  found  better  adapted  for  the  removal 
of  the  molars,  when  in  a  similar  condition,  than  any  other  in- 
strument. 

The  upper  molars,  having  three  roots,  generally  require  a 
greater  amount  of  force  for  their  removal  than  any  of  the  other 
teeth.  They  should  be  grasped  as  high  up  as  possible,  with  one 
of  the  forceps  represented  in  Fig.  139,  and  then  pressed  out- 
ward and  inward,  until  the  tooth  is  well  loosened,  when  it  may 
be  pulled  from  the  socket.  If  the  forceps  used  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  upper  molars  are  of  the  right  description  and  pro- 
perly applied,  they  will  be  found  the  safest  and  most  efficient 
instruments  that  can  be  employed  for  their  removal. 

The  superior  dentes  sapientise  are  usually  less  firmly  articu- 
lated to  the  jaw  than  are  the  first  and  second  molars  ;  they  are 
therefore  more  easily  removed.  When  their  crowns  are  suffi- 
ciently long  to  admit  of  being  grasped  with  the  bicuspid  forceps 
(Fig.  143),  they  should  be  removed  with  this  instrument ;  but 
when  this  cannot  be  applied  without  interfering  with  the  anterior 
teeth,  the  forceps  represented  in  Fig.  145  may  be  substituted. 

The  inferior  molars,  although  they  have  but  two  roots,  are 
often  very  firmly  articulated,  and  require  considerable  force  for 
their  removal ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  Avhen  the  approxi- 
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mal  side  of  one  has  been  destroyed  by  caries,  the  adjoining  tooth 
has  impinged  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  its  extraction.  Two  teeth  are  often  removed 
in  attempting  to  extract  one  thus  situated,  unless  the  precaution 
is  taken  of  filing  off  the  side  of  the  encroaching  tooth.  This 
should  never  be  omitted  in  the  extraction  of  a  lower  molar  or 
bicuspid,  locked  in  the  manner  just  described.  It  sometimes, 
though  less  frequently,  happens  that  the  upper  teeth  impinge 
upon  each  other  in  the  same  manner ;  in  this  case,  also,  the 
adjoining  tooth  should  be  filed  sufiiciently  to  liberate  the  one 
that  is  to  be  extracted  before  attempting  its  removal.  In  apply- 
ing forceps  to  an  inferior  molar,  the  points  on  the  beak  of  the 
instrument  should  be  forced  down  between  the  roots ;  after 
having  obtained  a  firm  hold,  the  tooth  should  be  forced  outward 
and  inward  several  times  in  quick  succession,  until  its  connection 
with  the  jaw  is  partially  broken  up,  and  then  raised  from  the 
socket.  If  the  tooth  has  decayed  down  to  the  neck,  the  points 
of  the  beak  may  include  the  upper  edge  of  the  alvecjus,  through 
which  they  will  readily  pass,  on  Jippl^'ing  pressure  to  the  handles, 
and  in  this  manner  a  secure  hold  will  be  obtained  upon  the  tooth. 
The  same  shosld  also  be  done  in  the  extraction  of  a  superior 
molar  in  this  condition. 

The  dentes  sapientige  in  the  lower  jaw,  when  situated  far  back 
under  the  coronoid  processes,  are  oftentimes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  extract ;  but  with  forceps  like  those  represented  in  Fig.  142, 
they  may  always  be  grasped  by  an  expert  operator ;  except  in 
those  cases  where  their  crowns  have  been  destroyed  by  caries, 
when  a  portion  of  the  alveolus  should  be  cut  away,  either  with 
forceps,  or  a  strong  sharp-pointed  instrument,  previously  to 
attempting  their  removal.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
roots  of  these  teeth  are  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute 
a  considerable  obstacle  to  their  removal.  But  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  roots  are  almost  always  turned  posteriorly  toward  the 
coronoid  processes ;  so  that  after  starting  the  tooth,  if  the  ope- 
rator is  unable  to  lift  it  perpendicularly  from  the  socket,  he  will 
have  reason  to  suspect  its  retention  to  be  owing  to  an  obstacle 
of  this  nature.  To  overcome  this,  as  he  raises  his  hand,  he 
should  push  the  crown  of  the  tooth  backward,  making  it  describe 
the  segment  of  a  circle;  for  should  he  persist  in  his  efforts  to 
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remove  it  directly  upward,  the  root  will  be  broken  and  left  in 
the  jaw. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second 
molars  of  both  jaws,  and  those  of  the  superior  dentes  sapientiae, 
are  bent,  or  else  diverge  or  converge  so  much  as  to  render  their 
extraction  exceedingly  difficult.  The  convergency  of  these  roots 
is  often  so  great  that,  in  their  removal,  the  intervening  wall  of 
the  alveolus  is  brought  away ;  but  neither  from  this,  nor  from 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  exterior  wall,  will  any  unplea- 
sant results  follow.  Similar  malformations  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  roots  of  the  bicuspids,  the  cuspids,  and  even  the 
incisors. 

Other  obstacles  sometimes  present  themselves  in  the  extraction 
of  teeth,  which  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  operator  alone  will 
enable  him  to  overcome.  The  nature  and  peculiarity  of  each 
case  will  suggest  the  method  of  procedure  most  proper  to  be 
pursued.  The  dentist  should  never  hesitate  to  embrace  a  portion 
of  the  alveolus  between  the  jaws  of  the  forceps,  when  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  tooth.  The  removal 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  socket  is  never  productive  of  injury, 
as  it  is  always  subsequently  removed,  more  or  less  rapidly,  by 
the  process  of  absorption.  When  the  crown  of  a  tooth  has 
become  so  much  weakened  by  disease  that  it  will  not  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  instrument,  it  may  be  removed  in  this  manner 
without  inflicting  upon  the  patient  half  the  pain  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  attempt  to  spare  the  thin,  perishable  alveolar 
walls. 

MANNEE  OF  EXTEACTING  EOOTS  OF  TEETH. 

The  extraction  of  roots  of  teeth  is  sometimes  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty  ;  but,  generally,  they  are  more  easily  re- 
moved than  the  whole  teeth,  especially  the  roots  of  the  molars ; 
for  after  the  destruction  of  their  crowns,  an  effort  is  usually  made 
by  the  economy  to  expel  them  from  the  jaws.  This  is  done  by 
the  gradual  absorption  of  the  alveolus,  together  with  the  filling 
up  of  the  socket  by  a  deposition  of  ossific  matter  at  the  bottom; 
whereby  the  articulation  of  the  root  becomes  weakened,  and  ita 
removal  rendered  proportionably  easier.  The  alveolar  cavities 
are  often  wholly  obliterated  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
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after  the  destruction  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  the  roots 
retained  in  the  mouth,  simply  by  their  connection  with  the  gums  ; 
so  that  for  their  removal  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  sever 
this  bond  of  union  with  a  lancet  or  sharp-pointed  knife. 

The  instruments  usually  employed  in  the  extraction  of  roots 
of  teeth,  are  the  hook,  punch,  elevator,  and  screw ;  all  of  which 
are  represented  in  Figs.  146  and  147.  Although  every  dentist 
has  them  made  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  notions,  the  manner  of 
using  them,  and  the  principle  upon  which  they  act,  are  the  same. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  should  be  of  a 
convenient  size,  made  of  good  steel,  and  so  tempered  as  neither 
to  bend  nor  break. 

Fig.  146. 


Fig.  147. 


The  hook  a,  Fig.  146,  is  chiefly  used  for  the  extraction  of  the 
roots  of  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth ; 
the  punch  6,  Fig.  146,  for  the  removal  of  those  on  the  right 
side;  the  elevator  c,  Fig.  147,  for  the  extraction  of  roots  on 
either  side,  as  occasion  may  require;  and  the  screw  c?.  Fig.  147, 
for  the  removal  of  those  of  the  upper  front  teeth. 

Considerable  tact  is  necessary  for  the  skilful  use  of  these  in- 
struments, and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  practice.  Great 
care  is  requisite  in  using  the  punch  and  elevator,  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping  and   injuring   the  mouth  of  the   patient. 
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Whenever,  therefore,  either  of  these  are  used,  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  of  the  operator  should  be  wrapped  with  a  cotton  or 
linen  rag  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the  root  opposite  to  that 
against  which  the  instrument  is  applied,  so  as  to  catch  the  point 
in  case  it  should  slip. 

But,  for  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  bicuspids  and  molars,  and 
often  for  those  of  the  cuspids  and  incisors,  the  narrow-beaked 
forceps,  recommended  for  the  extraction  of  the  lower  incisors 
(see  Fig.  142),  may  be  used  more  effectively  than  any  other  in- 
strument. When  the  root  is  decayed  down  to  the  alveolus,  the 
gum  should  be  separated  from  it,  and  so  much  of  it  as  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  secure  hold  upon  the  root,  included  between 
the  jaws  of  the  beak  of  the  forceps ;  for  these  being  very  nar- 
row, readily  pass  through  the  alveolus,  and  a  firm  hold  is  at  once 
obtained  upon  the  root ;  then,  after  moving  it  a  few  times,  out- 
ward and  inward,  it  may  easily  be  removed  from  its  socket. 
There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  punch,  hook,  and 
elevator  may  be  advantageously  used.  We  have  also  occasion- 
ally met  with  cases  where  we  have  succeeded  in  removing  roots 
of  teeth  with  great  ease,  by  means  of  an  elevator  shaped  like 
the  blade  of  a  knife,  first  forcing  it  into  the  socket  by  the  side 
of  the  root,  and  then  turning  it  so  as  to  make  the  back  press 
against  the  former,  and  the  edge  against  the  latter.  When  this 
instrument,  represented  in  Fig.  148,  is  used,  the  blade  should 
not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  should  be  straight, 
short  at  the  point,  and  have  a  very  thick  back,  that  it  may  not 

Fig.  148. 


break  in  the  operation.  In  using  the  common  elevator,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  adjoining  tooth  or  root  to  act 
as  a  fulcrum.  When  this  can  be  employed,  a  root,  or  even  a 
whole  tooth,  may  sometimes  be  removed  with  it ;  but  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  forceps  should  be  preferred  to  any  of  these  instruments. 
For  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  after 
they  have  become  so  much  funnelled  out  by  decay  as  to  render 
their  walls  incapable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  forceps,  the 
conical  screw  is  invaluable.     With  this  a  sufficiently  firm  hold 
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for  the  removal  of  the  root  can  be  obtained  by  screwing  it  into 
the  cavity.  But  before  it  is  introduced  the  soft  decomposed  den- 
tine should  be  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  root  Avith  a  trian- 
gular pointed  instrument  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  149. 

Fig.  149. 


Dr.  S.  p.  Hullihen  has  invented  a  most  valuable  and  useful 
instrument  for  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  the  superior  incisors 
and  cuspids  when  in  the  condition  just  described.  It  combines 
the  advantages  both  of  the  screw  and  forceps,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  cut.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  author  : 
"  Lengthwise,  within,  and  between  the  blades  of  the  beak,  is  a 
st^el  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  open,  the  other  solid  and  flat,  and 
jointed  in  a  mortice  in  the  male  part  of  the  joint  of  the  forceps. 
When  the  forceps  are  opened,  this  joint  permits  the  tube  to  fall 
backward  and  forward  from  one  blade  of  the  beak  to  the  other, 
without  any  lateral  motion.  Within  this  tube  is  a  spiral  spring, 
which  forces  a  shaft  up  two-thirds  of  the  tube,  the  other  part  is 

a  well-tapered  or  conical  screw The  shaft  and  tube 

are  so  fitted  together,  and  to  the  beak  of  the  forceps,  that  one- 
half  of  the  rounded  part  of  the  shaft  projects  beyond  the  end  of 
the  tube,  so  that  the  shaft  may  play  up  and  down  upon  the 
spring  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  screw  or  shaft  be  embraced 
between  the  blades  of  the  beak  of  the  instrument." 

Fio.  150. 


The  instrument  here  represented  (Fig.  150),  differs  a  little 
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from  Dr.  Hullihen's  in  the  manner  of  its  construction,  though  it 
acts  upon  precisely  the  same  principle. 

"  The  forceps,"  says  Dr.  H.,  "  are  used  by  first  embracing  the 
shaft  between  the  blades.*  Then  screwing  it  as  gently  and 
deeply  into  the  root  as  possible,  the  blades  are  opened,  and 
pushed  up  on  the  root,  which  is  then  seized  and  extracted.  The 
screw  thus  combined  with  the  forceps,  prevents  the  root  from 
being  crushed.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  lever  when  a  lateral  mo- 
tion is  given  ;  it  is  likewise  of  advantage  when  a  rotary  motion 
is  made ;  it  prevents  the  forceps  from  slipping  or  from  losing 
their  action,  should  one  side  of  the  root  give  way  in  the  act  of 
extracting  it ;  and  is  used  with  equal  advantage  where  one  side 
of  the  root  is  entirely  gone." 

The  opportunities  which  the  author  has  had  of  testing  the 
value  of  this  instrument,  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
stating  that  its  merits  are  not  overrated  by  the  inventor.  Every 
practitioner  would,  therefore,  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  one 
of  them. 


Fig.  151 


For  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  the  upper  molars,  before 
they  have  become  separated  from  each  other  by  decay,  the  for- 
ceps (Fig.  151),  invented  by  Dr.  Maynard,  will  be  found  highly 

*  The  author  has  a  pair  constructerl  so  that  the  blades  of  the  beak  of  the  forceps 
grasp  the  upper  extremity  of  the  screw  instead  of  the  shaft. 
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valuable.  The  outer  beak  of  each  instrument  is  brought  to  a 
sharp  point,  for  perforating  the  alveolus  between  the  buccal 
roots,  and  for  securing  between  them  a  firm  hold,  while  the 
inner  beak  is  intended  to  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  alveolus  and 
embrace  the  palatine  fang.  By  this  means  a  sufficiently  firm 
hold  is  secured  to  enable  the  operator  to  remove  the  roots  of  an 
upper  molar  without  difficulty.  Two  pairs,  as  represented  in 
the  engraving,  one  for  the  right  and  one  for  the  left  side,  are 
required.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  forceps  of  this 
description  must  be  apparent  to  every  dentist. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  TEMPORARY  TEETH. 

The  temporary  teeth  should  be  extracted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  permanent,  and  with  the  same  instrument.  If  the  power 
be  properly  directed,  very  little  force  is  required  for  their  re- 
moval ;  because  the  roots  of  these  teeth  have  generally  suffered 
more  or  less  loss  of  substance  before  the  operation  is  called  for ; 
and  when  they  remain,  the  alveolar  processes,  at  this  early  age, 
are  so  soft  and  yielding  as  to  offer  little  resistance  to  the  tooth. 

The  operator  should  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  pulps  of  the 
permanent  teeth,  or  the  jaw-bone.  Serious  accidents  sometimes 
occur  from  an  improper  or  awkward  removal  of  these  teeth. 
But,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  their  extraction  is  seldom  re- 
quired. It  should  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  tooth- 
ache, the  cure  of  alveolar  abscess,  to  prevent  irregularity  in  the 
permanent  teeth,  or  in  case  of  necrosis  of  the  socket.  And  even 
in  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  much  judgment  in  de- 
ciding how  far  pain  and  inconvenience  should  be  endured,  rather 
than  extract  the  offending  tooth ;  or  how  far  the  chance  of  in- 
jury to  the  permanent  teeth  demands  the  removal  of  diseased 
milk  teeth.  Their  premature  extraction  is  so  often  followed  by 
a  crowded  state  of  the  permanent  teeth,  that  their  indiscrimi- 
nate removal,  for  trifling  causes,  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. 

HEMORRHAGE  AFTER  EXTRACTION. 

It  rarely  happens  that  excessive  hemorrhage  follows  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth.     Indeed,  it  is  oftener  more  desirable  to  pro- 
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mote  bleeding  by  rinsing  the  mouth  with  warm  water  than  to  at- 
tempt its  suppression.  Nevertheless,  cases  do  sometimes  occur 
in  which  it  becomes  excessive  and  alarming.  It  has  been  known, 
in  some  instances,  to  terminate  fatally ;  this,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  operation 
is  performed ;  but  rather  upon  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  of  body, 
attributable  to  a  deficiency  in  the  coagulating  property  of  the 
blood.  Hence,  whenever  a  tendency  to  it  exhibits  itself  in  one 
member  of  a  family,  it  is  usually  found  to  exist  in  all.  Of  the 
many  cases  which  have  fallen  under  our  own  observation,  we 
shall  mention  only  the  following : 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  Miss  I.,  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  the 
second  molar  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw  removed.  The 
hemorrhage,  immediately  after  the  operation,  was  not  greater 
than  usually  occurs,  and  in  the  course  of  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  it  ceased  altogether.  But  at  about  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  following  night  it  commenced  again,  the  blood  flowing  so 
profusely  as  to  excite  considerable  alarm.  A  messenger  was 
immediately  sent  to  ask  our  advice,  and  we  directed  that  the 
alveolar  cavities  should  be  filled  with  pledgets  of  lint,  saturated 
with  tincture  of  nutgalls.  Two  days  after,  at  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  we  were  hastily  sent  for  by  the  young  lady's 
mother,  and  when  we  arrived  at  her  residence,  were  informed 
that  the  bleeding  had  then  been  going  on  for  about  four  hours. 
During  this  time  more  than  two  quarts  of  blood  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  blood  was  still  oozing  very  fast.  After  we  had 
removed  the  coagulum,  we  filled  the  socket  with  pieces  of  sponge, 
saturated,  as  the  lint  had  been,  with  tincture  of  nutgalls.  When 
firmly  pressed  in,  and  secured  by  a  compress,  the  hemorrhage 
ceased.  These  were  permitted  to  remain  until  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  suppurative  and  granulating  processes.  We  after- 
wards had  occasion  to  extract  one  tooth  for  a  sister  and  two  for 
the  mother  of  the  young  lady;  and  a  hemorrhage,  similar  to 
that  just  described,  occurred  in  each  case. 

We  have  had,  perhaps,  some  thirty  or  forty  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, but  never  found  it  necessary,  except  in  one  instance, 
to  adopt  any  other  course  of  treatment  than  that  described  in  the 
case  just  narrated.  More  powerful  remedies,  however,  are  some- 
times employed.     Some  use  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper. 
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or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  while  others  employ  the  actual  cau- 
tery. Tannic  acid  is  an  excellent  styptic,  and  will  answer  well, 
in  combination  with  the  compress  of  lint  or  cotton,  for  most 
cases.  For  more  obstinate  cases  the  persulphate  of  iron  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  potent  styptic  of  the  materia  medica. 
But  if  pressure  be  so  applied  as  to  act  directly  upon  the  mouths 
of  the  bleeding  vessels,  it  will  almost  always  arrest  the  hem- 
orrhage. The  author  has,  in  two  cases,  found  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  actual  cautery. 

The  following  case  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Fitch,  from  "Le  Dentiste 
Observateur,  par  H.  G.  Courtois,"  Paris,  1775: 

"  A  person  living  in  Paris  called  on  me  to  extract  a  canine 
.tooth  for  him.  On  examining  his  mouth,  I  thought  that  the 
man  was  attacked  with  scurvy ;  but  this  did  not  seem  sufficient 
to  hinder  the  patient  from  having  his  tooth  extracted;  nor  would 
he  consent  to  its  remaining,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  it 
gave  him.  After  the  tooth  was  extracted,  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  it  bled  more  profusely  than  is  customary  after  similar 
operations.  The  following  night  I  was  called  upon  to  see  the 
patient,  who  had  continued  to  bleed  ever  since  he  left  me.  I 
employed,  for  stopping  this  hemorrhage,  agaric  from  the  oak 
bark,  which  I  commonly  used  with  success.  The  following  day 
I  was  again  sent  for ;  the  bleeding  still  continued.  After  having 
disburdened  the  mouth  of  all  the  lint-pledgets,  which  I  used  for 
making  compression  at  the  place  where  the  blood  appeared  to 
come  from,  I  made  the  patient  take  some  mouthfuls  of  water  to 
clear  his  mouth  of  all  the  clots  of  blood  with  which  it  was  filled; 
I  perceived,  then,  that  the  blood  came  no  longer  from  the  place 
where  I  had  extracted  the  tooth,  but  from  the  gums  ;  there  was 
not  a  single  place  in  the  whole  mouth  from  which  the  blood  did 
not  issue.  I  called  in  the  physician,  who  ordered  several  bleed- 
ings in  succession,  besides  astringents,  taken  internally,  and 
gargles  of  the  same  nature ;  but  all  these  attempts  to  improve 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood  were  made  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  not  possible  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  The  patient  died  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth." 

Mr.  Snell  mentions  a  similar  case,  Avhich  also  terminated 
fatally. 


CHAPTER   ELEVENTH. 

THE  USB  OF  ANESTHETIC  AGENTS  IN  THE 
EXTEACTION  OF  TEETH. 

Op  the  various  agents  that  have  been  employed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pain  during  surgical  operations,  sulphuric  aether 
and  chloroform  have  .proven  more  successful  and  been  more  gen- 
erally used  than  any  others.  The  practicability  of  producing 
anaesthesia  with  the  former  was  first  brought  prominently  before 
the  medical  and  dental  profession  in  1846,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  S. 
Morton,  dentist,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  with  the  latter,  in  1847, 
by  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The  anaes- 
thetic effect  is  obtained  by  inhalation  of  the  vapor,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  nothing  more  than  a  transient  state  of  intoxication, 
which  usually  disappears  almost  immediately  after  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  administration,  though  in  many  cases  it  has  proved 
fatal.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  think  that  agents  capable  of 
producing  such  powerful  and  dangerous  effects  as  aether  and 
chloroform,  should  be  used  in  so  simple  an  operation  as  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth.  The  first,  however,  is  less  dangerous  than 
the  second ;  but  its  anaesthetic  effect  is  less  certain  and  prompt, 
from  seven  to  ten  minutes  being  usually  required,  whereas  with 
the  other,  it  is  obtained  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes. 
When  aether  is  used,  from  six  to  ten  or  fifteen  ounces  are  em- 
ployed; but  with  chloroform,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  administer 
more  than  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  drops.  What 
we  have  said  about  sulphuric  aether  applies  equally  to  chloric 
aether,  a  substance  very  extensively  used,  if  not  first  proposed, 
by  the  late  Professor  Warren,  of  Boston. 

A  number  of  instruments  have  been  gotten  up  for  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapor  of  these  agents,  but  the  simplest  and,  we  think, 
the  best  method  of  administration  is  from  a  hollow  sponge,  a 
napkin,  or  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  for   any  one,  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  either  of  the  foregoing  agents,  even  to  a  person  sup- 
posed to  be  free  from  any  special  proclivity  to  disease  from  or- 
ganic derangement,  to  pronounce,  a  priori,  that  no  bad  eflfect 
will  result  from  it;  but  all  agree  that  it  is  unsafe  to  give  it  to  a 
patient  laboring  under  disease  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  lungs. 
The  practitioner,  therefore,  whether  medical  or  dental,  should  be 
well  assured,  before  giving  aether  or  chloroform,  and  especially 
the  latter,  that  these  organs  are  not  only  free  from  disease,  but 
also  from  any  morbid  tendency,  as  ignorance  with  regard  to 
this  matter  might  lead  to  fatal  consequences.  It  should  be  given 
cautiously  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  pulse  should  never 
be  permitted  to  fall,  during  the  inhalation,  below  sixty,  or  at 
most,  fifty-five  beats  a  minute;  but  if  from  carelessness  or  any 
other  cause,  the  patient  should  sink  and  the  pulsation  cease,  the 
agent  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  mouth,  and  if 
occupying  a  sitting  posture,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  reclining 
position,  air  freely  admitted,  cold  water  dashed  in  the  face,  the 
feet  and  hands  rubbed  with  hot  salt  or  mustard,  and  if  necessary, 
artificial  respiration  made  and  galvanism  applied.  In  addition 
to  these  means  the  tongue  should  be  depressed  and  drawn  for- 
ward by  a  finger  thrust  deeply  into  the  mouth,  as  recommended 
by  Ricord;  or  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  "ready  method"  may  be 
faithfully  and  patiently  practised. 

It  is  thought  by  those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the 
use  of  ajther  and  chloroform  as  anaesthetic  agents,  that  their 
administration  is  attended  with  less  danger  when  the  patient  is 
in  a  reclining  than  when  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  when  either  is  used  preparatory  to  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  to  place  the  patient  as  nearly  as  possible  in  such  a  posi- 
tion; when  the  dentist  is  provided  with  an  operating  chair 
having  a  movable  back  this  can  be  very  readily  done. 

Suspension  of  nervous  sensibility,  induced  by  inhaling  the 
vapor  of  the  above  mentioned  agents — or  amylen,  a  more  recently 
discovered  anaesthetic — is  general,  every  part  of  the  body  being 
affected  alike;  but  partial  or  local  anaesthesia  may  be  procured 
by  other  and  less  dangerous  means.  Congelation  or  freezing, 
first  proposed  and  employed  in  the  Charite  Hospital,  Paris,  by 
an  interne  of  M.  Velpeau,  and  subsequently  recommended  by 
Dr.  James  Arnott,  of  London,  has  been  resorted  to  for  several 
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years,  both  by  surgeons  and  dentists,  and  practised  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  some  success.  This  may  be  effected  by  applying  a 
mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  common  salt,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  or  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  to  the  part 
on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  But  in  the  use  of 
this,  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  reducing  the  temperature  too 
much,  as  in  this  case,  loss  of  vitality  would  be  occasioned  by  it. 
We  have  heard  of  a  few  cases  in  which  this  has  occurred,  but  we 
believe  it  was  owing  in  every  instance  to  carelessness,  or  want 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator  as  to  the  length  of  time 
the  application  of  the  mixture  should  be  continued. 

Several  instruments  have  been  invented  for  the  application  of 
the  freezing  mixture  to  teeth  preparatory  to  extraction.  The 
one  which  we  consider  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  was  de- 
signed by  Dr.  Brancb,  of  Chicago,  111.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
tube  about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  diameter,  with  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  cut  out  at  one  end  on  either  side,  that  it  may 
readily  be  placed  over  a  tooth.  To  this  is  attached  a  sac  of 
finely  prepared  membrane  large  enough  to  hold  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  mixture.  The  hollow  of  the  tube  is  occupied  by  a  steel 
wire  spiral  spring.  Just  before  using  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  freezing  mixture  is  put  in  the  tube ;  the  end  of  the  latter 
is  placed  over  the  tooth,  when  the  ice  and  salt  are  forced  up 
gently  around  it  by  pressing  on  the  spring  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  instrument.  Two  tubes  are  employed ;  one  straight  for 
teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  the  other  bent  near  one 
end,  for  the  more  convenient  application  of  the  mixture  to  a 
molar  tooth. 

The  sudden  application  of  such  intense  cold  to  a  sensitive 
tooth,  or  to  one  which  has  not  lost  its  vitality,  is  often  productive, 
at  first,  of  severe  pain ;  on  this  account,  many  object  to  the  use 
of  it,  preferring  the  momentary  suffering  consequent  upon  the 
operation  of  extraction  than  that  occasioned  by  the  freezing 
mixture.  But  this  effect  is  rarely  experienced  in  its  use  on  dead 
teeth  or  the  roots  of  teeth  which  have  lost  their  vitality ;  hence, 
the  application  of  it  has  to  such  proved  more  satisfactory  than 
to  living  teeth. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  the  above  objection  to  the  use  of 
cold  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  Messrs.  Home  and  Thornthwaite, 
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opticians,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blundell,  dentist,  of  London, 
contrived  and  constructed  an  apparatus,  by  which  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  gradually  diminished ;  say  from  98°  or  blood  heat, 
down  to  zero,  or  any  required  degree,  thus  preventing  the  pain 
consequent  upon  the  sudden  application  of  the  freezing  agent. 
The  apparatus  is  thus  described.  "  The  required  amount  of 
water  is  cooled  doAvn  by  means  of  ice  and  salt  to  about  zero,  in 
a  vessel  called  the  refrigerator.  To  this  vessel  is  attached 
another,  called  a  graduator,  containing  warm  water  at  about 
100°,  and  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  slow  admixture  of  its 
contents  with  the  chilled  water  in  the  refrigerator,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  gradually  diminishing  temperature,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  sudden  shock  and  pain  to  the  teeth,  which  a  direct 
application  of  cold  would  inevitably  cause.  A  tube  conveys  this 
graduating  current  into  a  terminal  portion  constructed  of  very 
fine  membrane,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  form  of  the  gums,  and 
wholly  surrounds  the  tooth  to  be  withdrawn.  Tlie  tluid  then 
passes  away  through  an  exit  tube.  In  this  manner  a  constant 
I  current  of  cold,  at  a  decreasing  temperature,  is  made  to  pass 
over  the  part,  abstracting  therefrom  all  heat,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  feeling."  The  gum  and  alveolar  membrane  being  now 
in  a  frozen  condition,  and,  consequently,  devoid  of  sensibility, 
the  extracting  instrument  is  applied  and  the  tooth  removed.  . 

It  would  seem,  from  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  contrivance, 
that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1858,  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  dentist, 
of  Philadelphia,  announced  the  discovery  of  an  original  method 
of  producing  local  anaesthesia,  said  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  which  consists  in  passing  an  electro-gal- 
vanic current  through  the  tooth  at  the  moment  of  its  removal. 
The  discovery  was  submitted  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  for  examina- 
tion, composed  in  part  of  dentists,  reported  favorably  in  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  inventor.*     One  of  the  members  of  this  com- 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  referred  to  above  :  "The  committee 
is  satisfied,  from  the  observation  and  experiment  of  its  members,  that  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  extraction  with  this  apparatus,  }io  pain  whatever  is  felt  by  the 
patient. 

'To  test  the  question  whether  the  effect  might  not  be  simply  mental,  the  circuit  was 
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mittee,  W.  S.  Wilkinson,  states  that  he  had  extracted  between 
four  and  five  hundred  teeth,  applying  the  electric  current ;  and 
that  in  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  was  done  without 
pain  to  his  patient. 

The  method  of  applying  it  is  very  simple.  One  pole  (the 
negative  is  preferable)  of  the  electro-galvanic  machine  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  handles  of  the  forceps  by  means  of  a  flexible  con- 
ductor, while  the  metallic  handle  of  the  other  is  grasped  by  the 
patient ;  the  power  of  the  current  bejng,  previously  to  the  opera- 
tion, graduated  by  the  piston  of  the  coil,  while  the  patient  holds 
the  forceps  in  the  other  hand.  The  current  should  only  be 
sufficiently  powerful  to  be  distinctly  felt.  The  circuit  through 
the  tooth  is  not  made  until  at  the  instant  the  operation  begins. 
The  closing  and  breaking  of  the  galvanic  circuit  is  managed 
either  by  the  foot  of  the  operator  or  by  an  assistant. 

A  small  electro-galvanic  battery,  arranged  for  this  purpose, 
having  been  placed  in  the  office  of  the  author,  soon  after  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery,  he  has  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  applying  this  new  agent  in  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
Thus  far,  about  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  were  placed  under 
its  influence,  while  undergoing  the  operation,  assured  him  that 
they  either  experienced  no  pain  at  all,  or  only  very  little — not 
a  tenth  part  of  what  they  had  experienced  under  the  operation 
on  former  occasions.  In  almost  every  case  in  which  the  tooth 
was  grasped,  allowing  the  instrument  to  come  in  contact  with 
only  the  edge  of  the  gum,  the  operation  appeared  to  be  painless, 
or  nearly  so.  But  when  pushed  up  a  considerable  distance 
between  it  and  the  tooth,  the  sufi'ering  was  not  appreciably 
diminished,  the  electric  current  in  such  cases  seeming  to  be  too 
much  difi"used.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  have  made  the  experi- 
ment, that  this  diff"usion  of  the  electric  current  may  be  prevented 

broken  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  it,  when  the  usual  pain  was  experienced, 
although,  in  the  same  patient,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  teeth  had  been  removed 
while  the  current  was  flowing  without  causing  pain. 

"  In  the  less  successful  cases,  the  teeth  were  broken  and  diseased  below  the  level  of 
the  gum,  and  the  pain,  in  adjusting  the  forceps  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  cir- 
cuit and  the  extraction,  was  considerable. 

"  The  sensation  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  is  not  painful,  it  being  so 
adjusted  as  to  be  just  perceptible  to  the  patient.  The  committee  believes  its  use  to 
be  entirely  without  danger,  and  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  unpleasant  after 
eflects." 
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by  insulating  the  outer  portion  of  the  instrument  with  a  coating 
of  gutta-percha  or  by  japanning.  The  author  has  not  tried  this 
expedient. 

How  it  is  that  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a 
tooth  should  prevent  pain,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the 
subtle  fluid  to  exhaust  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  parts 
comprised  in  the  operation ;  and  that  it  does  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  is  attested  by  many  who  have  been  placed  under  its  influ- 
ence. It  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  substitution  of  one 
sensation  for  another ;  but  whether  its  application  will  become 
general,  or  its  efficacy  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  be  fully  estab- 
lished, remains  for  future  experience  to  settle. 

The  experience  of  the  profession,  up  to  1863,  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus :  In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  it  relieves  or  neu- 
tralizes the  peculiar  pain  of  extraction,  in  one-half  it  has  but 
little  eff'ect,  and  in  the  remaining  fourth  it  very  decidedly  aggra- 
vates the  pain.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  over  chloroform 
and  the  freezing  process,  of  being  without  any  serious  sequelae. 

As  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  of  any  kind  in  the  extraction 
of  teeth  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  nearly  always  delaying 
the  operation,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  their  employment,  as 
a  general  thing,  should  be  dispensed  with.  He  never  encourages 
their  use,  and  rarely  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  them.  In  the 
case  of  females  with  a  highly  nervous  organization,  it  may  now 
and  then  be  advisable  to  give  a  temporary  courage  to  endure 
pain  by  the  administration  of  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy.  But  we 
have  found  less  trouble  with  delicate  females  than  Avith  stalwart 
men ;  and  to  the  latter  we  certainly  w^ould  never  advise  this  use 
of  stimulants.  Indeed  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  so  simple  an 
operation,  seldom  requiring  more  than  from  two  to  five  seconds 
for  its  performance,  that  most  persons  should  rather  submit  to  it 
at  once,  than  have  it  protracted  by  the  application  of  an  agent 
for  the  prevention  of  the  momentary  pain  which  it  occasions. 


CHAPTER    TWELFTH. 

ATEOPHY  OF  THE   TEETH. 

That  peculiar  structural  alteration  of  the  teeth,  designated 
atrophy,  is  less  frequent  in  its  occurrence  than  any  other  disease 
to  which  these  organs  are  liable;  but  as  the  progress  of  the 
affection  usually  terminates  with  the  action  of  the  causes  con- 
cerned in  its  production,  it  has  scarcely  been  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  serious  consideration.  Hence  its  etiology 
and  pathology  have  not  been  very  carefully  investigated.  In- 
deed most  writers  upon  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  have  overlooked 
the  affection  altogether ;  while  a  few  have  merely  alluded  to  it, 
without  describing  the  characteristics  of  even  its  principal  varie- 
ties. Whether  we  shall  now  be  able  to  throw  any  additional 
light  upon  the  subject,  or  establish  the  correctness  of  any  opin- 
ions already  advanced,  we  leave  to  others  to  determine. 

The  strict  applicability  of  the  term  atrophy  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  somewhat  questionable ;  as  the  two  principal  varie- 
ties of  the  affection  consist  in  a  congenital  defect  in  some  portion 
of  the  enamel  of  two  or  more  teeth,  rather  than  in  the  wasting, 
from  want  of  nourishment,  of  any  of  the  dental  tissues.  This 
term  would  seem  to  be  rendered  still  more  inappropriate  by  the 
fact,  that  neither  of  the  varieties  to  which  we  have  referred 
occurs  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  enamel.  But  as  the 
congenital  form  of  the  disease  is  evidently  the  result  of  altered 
function  in  a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  formative  organs — if 
not  of  absolute  degeneration,  from  vicious  nutrition — we  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  term  as  the  most  applicable  of  any  that  can 
be  applied  to  it. 

Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  a  defect,  sometimes  met  with  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  enamel,  which  he  terms  honeycombed,  characterized 
by  a  yellow  color,  and  a  great  number  of  indentations  upon  its 
surface,  giving  to  the  teeth  the  appearance  of  "  the  exterior  of 
a  sponge."      He  refers  these  defects  to  a  deviation  from,  the 
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natural  action  of  the  membrane  which  secretes  the  enamel,  de- 
pendent upon  some  "peculiarity  of  constitution,"  during  the 
first  months  of  infancy.  He  thinks  it  is  liable  to  occur  in  seve- 
ral children  of  the  same  family,  and  that  teeth  thus  affected  are 
less  liable  to  decay  than  those  which  have  beautiful  and  trans- 
parent enamel.* 

M.  Delabarre,  an  ingenious  physiologist,  and  for  the  most  part 
a  close  and  very  accurate  observer,  has,  probably,  approached 
nearer  to  a  correct  explanation  of  the  true  cause  of  odontatro- 
phia  than  any  other  writer.  But  he  has  given  to  one  of  the 
varieties — consisting  of  perforations  of  the  enamel — the  improper 
term  erosion,  which  is  an  entirely  distinct  affection.  His  other 
variety — consisting  of  discoloration  and  deficiency  of  enamel — 
he  has  correctly  named  atrophy.  The  latter  he  thinks  invaria- 
bly congenital ;  while  the  former,  erroneously  termed  erosion,  he 
believes  may  be  either  congenital  or  accidental.  Believing  the 
doctrine  of  Hunter,  Jourdain,  Fox,  aiid  Cuvier,  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  enamel,  to  be  erroneous,  Mons.  Delabarre  asserts  that 
"  this  portion  of  a  tooth  is  formed  from  an  immense  number  of 
exhalants  which  cover  the  crown,  forming  a  sort  of  impercepti- 
ble velvet ;"  which  in  fact  correspond  exactly  with  the  corpuscles 
or  fibres  of  the  enamel  membrane  of  Raschkow.  These  he  re- 
gards as  integral  parts  of  the  tooth,  and  believing  the  enamel 
fibres  to  be  secreted  by  them,  he  ascribes  the  affection  under 
consideration  to  their  vicious  development  or  imperfect  nutri- 
tion. 

Lefoulon  adopts  the  views  and  almost  the  precise  language  of 
Delabarre,  in  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  affection. 
Maury  treats  of  atrophy  and  erosion  as  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease. But  in  describing  atrophy  he  notices  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities by  which  each  affection  is  characterized.f  In  describing 
the  difference  between  erosion  and  atrophy,  M.  Delabarre  says, 
the  part  atrophied  is  deformed  and  deprived  of  the  enamel,  and 
that  the  teeth  are  yellow  and  sensitive,  the  touch  of  the  finger 
causing  pain ;  but  in  erosion,  if  the  crystals  of  the  enamel  are 
not  wholly  destroyed,  the  bottom  of  the  pits  are  of  a  white  color, 

*  Natural  History  and  Diseases  of  the  Human  Teeth  ;  American  edition,  pages  67, 
58  and  59. 

t  Traite  Complet  de  I'Art  du  Dentiste,  pp.  99  and  100. 
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and  on  being  touched  no  disagreeable  sensation  is  experienced  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  crystals  are  destroyed  to  the  dentine,  the 
part  thus  denuded  is  irritable. 

In  an  article  on  erosion,  Maury  gives  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  several  varieties  of  atrophy  of  the  teeth.  The  first,  he 
represents  as  consisting  of  deep  irregular  -white,  or  light  yellow- 
spots,  situated  in  the  enamel  of  the  tooth,  without  affecting  the 
smoothness  of  its  surface.  The  second,  as  characterized  by  small 
cro-wded  holes,  or  irregular  depressions,  resembling  quilting ;  or 
as  consisting  of  transverse  sinuosities,  single  or  divided  by  pro- 
minent lines,  which  are  sometimes  "yellow,  but  of  the  color  of 
the  enamel."  The  third  variety  affects  the  dentine  as  well  as 
the  enamel,  reducing  the  dimensions  of  the  cro-\vn  of  the  tooth 
sometimes  to  one-third  its  natural  size,  and  not  unfrequently 
dividing  it  by  a  deep  circular  groove  or  depression. 

None  of  the  phenomena  here  described  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  corrosive  agents,  or  are  the  result  of  chemical  decom- 
position either  of  the  enamel  or  dentine,  but  are  manifestly  de- 
pendent upon  other  causes.  The  term  erosion,  therefore,  cannot 
-with  propriety  be  applied  to  either  variety  of  the  aifection  just 
noticed.  Although  Maury  has  given,  under  the  term  erosion,  a 
better  description  of  the  principal  varieties  of  dental  atrophy 
than  any  other  writer,  he  has  omitted  some  things  which  it  Avill 
be  proper  to  mention.  In  treating  of  these  different  varieties, 
therefore,  we  shall  change,  somewhat,  the  order  in  which  he  has 
arranged  them. 

Odohtatrophia  may  very  properly  be  divided  into  three  varie- 
ties. Each  has  characteristic  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it 
from  either  of  the  others.  Two  are  always  congenital,  and  the 
other,  although  most  frequently  congenital,  sometimes  occurs 
subsequently  to  the  eruption  of  the  tooth. 

First  variety. — The  peculiarities  that  distinguish  this  variety 
of  atrophy  from  either  of  the  others  are,  that  it  never  impairs 
the  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  enamel,  and 
is  characterized  by  one  or  more  white,  or  dark,  or  light  brown, 
irregularly  shaped  spots,  upon  the  labial  or  buccal  surface  of  the- 
tooth.  It  occurs  oftener  than  the  third  variety,  and  less  fre- 
quently than  the  second.  It  rarely  appears  on  more  than  one 
or  two  teeth  in  the  same  mouth,  though  several  are  sometimes 
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marked  by  it.  It  is  seen  on  the  molars  more  frequently  than 
the  bicuspids,  and  much  oftener  on  the  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  than  any  of  the  other  teeth.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  observed  it  on  the  cuspids  of  either  jaw,  nor  on  the  palatine 
or  lingual  surfaces  of  the  incisors. 

The  enamel  is  much  softer  on  the  affected  than  on  the  un- 
affected parts  of  the  tooth,  and  maybe  easily  broken  and  reduced 
to  powder  with  a  steel  instrument.  It  seems  to  be  almost  wholly 
deprived,  in  these  places,  of  its  animal  constituents,  and  to  have 
lost  its  connection  with  tlie  subjacent  dentine.  The  size  of  the 
atrophied  spots  are  almost  as  variable  as  their  shape,  but  the 
only  harm  resulting  from  them,  is  the  unsightly  aspect  they 
sometimes  give  to  the  tooth. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  this  variety  of  atrophy  is  some- 
times accidental,  occurring  subsequently  to  the  eruption  of  the 
tooth,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  it  is  congenital.  It  is 
rarely  seen  on  a  temporary  tooth.  In  all  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  our  observation  it  was  confined,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  to  the  teeth  of  second  dentition. 

Second  variety. — This  may  be  very  properly  denominated /)gr- 
f  orating  or  pitting  atrophy  ;  it  gives  to  the  enamel  an  indented 
or  pitted  appearance,  the  irregular  depressions  or  holes  extend- 
ing transversely  across  and  around  the  tooth.  The  pits  are 
sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly  separated  one  from  another, 
by  prominent  lines  ;  at  other  times  they  are  confluent,  and  form 
an  irregular  horizontal  groove.  Sometimes  they  penetrate  but 
a  short  distance  into  the  enamel;  at  other  times  they  extend  en- 
tirely through  it  to  the  dentine.  Their  surface,  though  generally 
rough  and  irregular,  usually  presents  a  glossy  and  polished  ap- 
pearance— a  peculiarity  which  always  distinguishes  this  variety 
of  the  affection  from  erosion.  The  pits  often  have  a  dark  brown- 
ish appearance,  though  sometimes  they  have  the  same  color  as 
the  enamel  on  the  other  parts  of  the  tooth. 

This  variety  of  atrophy  is  never  confined  to  a  single  tooth. 
Two,  four,  six,  or  more  corresponding  teeth  are  always  affected 
at  the  same  time,  in  each  jaw ;  and  the  corresponding  teeth  on 
either  side  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  place. 
When  more  than  two  are  marked,  the  distance  of  the  pits  from 
the  coronal  extremity  of  the  tooth  varies,  according  to  the  pro- 
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gress  made  in  the  formation  of  the  enamel  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  of  the  causes  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  affec- 
tion. For  example,  when  the  line  of  pits  in  the  central  incisors 
is  situated  about  two  lines  from  their  cutting  edges,  it  will 
scarcely  be  one  line  from  the  cutting  edges  of  the  laterals,  and 
only  the  points  of  the  cuspids  will  be  marked.  When  the  inden- 
tations are  nearer  the  edges  of  the  central  incisors,  they  will  be 
on  the  edges  of  the  laterals,  and  the  cus^pids  will  have  entirely 
escaped. 

Sometimes  the  teeth  are  marked  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
pits,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  has  either  two  or 
three  relapses  ;  or  has  been  attacked  two  or  three  times  in  suc- 
cession with  some  disease  capable  of  interrupting  the  progress  of 
the  formation  of  the  enamel. 

Although  the  incisors  are  more  frequently  marked  with  these 
indentations  than  any  of  the  other  teeth,  the  cuspids,  bicuspids, 
and  even  the  molars  are  sometimes  affected  with  them.  When 
the  disease  attacks  the  molars,  its  effects  are  generally  located 
on  the  grinding  surface.  The  permanent  teeth  are  more  liable 
to  be  attacked  than  the  temporary.  We  have  known  but  one 
instance  in  which  the  latter  were  affected  with  the  disease. 

This  variety  of  atrophy  occurs  oftener  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  though  it  sometimes  gives  to  the  teeth  a  disagreeable  and  un- 
sightly appearance,it  rarely  increases  their  liability  to  decay. 

Tliird  variety. — In  this  variety  of  atrophy  the  whole  or  only 
a  part  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  may  be  affected  ;  the  dentine  being 
often  implicated  as  well  as  the  enamel.  The  tooth  usually  has 
a  pale  yellowish  color,  a  shrivelled  appearance,  and  is  partially 
or  wholly  divested  of  enamel.  Sometimes  the  crown  is  not  more 
than  one-half  or  one-third  its  natural  size.  Its  sensibility  is 
usually  much  increased,  and  its  susceptibility  to  pain  from  ex- 
ternal impressions  is  w^onderfully  excited  by  acids.  It  is  also 
more  liable  than  the  other  teeth  to  be  attacked  by  caries.  The 
root  of  the  tooth  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  affected,  and  pre- 
sents an  irregular  knotted  appearance. 

The  disease  is  often  confined  to  a  single  tooth,  but  it  more 
frequently  shows  itself  on  two  corresponding  teeth  in  the  same 
jaw.  According  to  our  observation,  the  bicuspids  are  more  liable 
to  be  attacked  than  any  of  the  other  teeth.     The  temporary  teeth 
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are  rarely  affected  with  it.  This  variety  of  atrophy  occurs  less 
frequently  than  either  of  the  others  ;  and  although  it  increases  the 
liability  of  the  affected  organs  to  caries,  they  sometimes  escape 
until  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year  of  age. 

In  the  description  which  we  have  given  of  the  three  varieties 
of  dental  atrophy,  we  may  have  omitted  to  mention  some  of  the 
peculiarities  belonging  to  each,  but  we  have  pointed  out  their 
principal  characteristics  with  suflBcient  accuracy  to  enable  them 
to  be  distinguished  one  from  another,  and  either  from  erosion. 

CAUSES. 

The  first  variety  is  evidently  produced  by  some  cause  capable 
either  of  preventing  or  destroying  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
enamel  and  subjacent  dentine,  but  what  that  cause  is,  becomes 
a  question  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  answer.  Subsequently 
to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  mechanical 
violence,  but  we  have  never  known  more  than  one  case  in  which 
it  had  resulted  from  this  cause,  and  that  was  occasioned  by  a 
blow  upon  the  tooth. 

Now,  whether  the  bond  of  union  betAveen  this  portion  of  the 
enamel  and  the  subjacent  dentine  was  immediately  destroyed  by 
the  concussion  of  the  blow,  or  whether  it  resulted  from  subse- 
quent inflammation  and  the  death  of  the  intermediate  membrane, 
is  a  question  which  may  not  be  easily  answered.  If  it  were  de- 
stroyed at  once  by  the  blow,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
the  change  in  the  color  of  the  enamel  would  have  been  observed 
immediately ;  but  it  may  have  resulted  from  some  subsequent 
change  or  alteration  in  the  animal  constituents  of  this  part  of 
the  enamel,  following  as  a  consequence  of  the  injury  produced 
by  the  violence  of  the  blow.  These  are  questions,  however,  which 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  solve. 
But  that  the  white  spot  in  this  case  resulted  as  a  consequence  of 
the  blow,  there  cannot  be  the  least  shadow  of  doubt. 

When  the  affection  is  congenital,  as  it  almost  always  is,  it  is 
dependent  upon  some  other  cause ;  possibly  upon  disease  in  the 
pulp,  or  intermediate  membrane,  Avhich  constitutes  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  dentine  and  enamel,  subsequently  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  latter.     But  what  the  determining  cause  is  of  the 
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disease,  whether  produced  in  this  way  by  simple  local  irritation, 
or  by  general  constitutional  disturbance,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  One  would  be  likely  to  suppose,  if  the  atrophied  spots 
were  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  pulp  or  intermediate  mem- 
brane, the  morbid  action  would  scarcely  confine  itself  to  such 
narrow  and  circumscribed  limits.  But,  whether  the  destruction 
of  the  intermediate  membrane  of  the  affected  parts  results  as  a 
consequence  of  actual  disease,  or  merely  from  vicious  nutrition, 
or  whether  from  unknown  causes  it  has  failed  to  be  developed 
here,  it  is  certain  that  the  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the  enamel 
are  not  united  to  the  subjacent  dentine ;  thus,  not  receiving  a 
supply  of  nutrient  fluid  or  vital  principle,  their  animal  frame- 
work partially  or  wholly  perishes,  leaving  but  little  else  than 
their  inorganic  constituents.  The  cause  of  this  variety  of  con- 
genital atrophy,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  obscure ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  we  can  only  infer  the  cause 
from  the  nature  of  the  affection.  If  it  does  not  result  from  one 
or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
in  what  way  it  is  produced. 

The  cause  of  the  second  variety  of  odontatrophia  is,  we  think, 
susceptible  of  a  more  satisfactory  explanation.  The  formative 
organ  of  the  enamel,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  consists  of  a 
membrane,  composed  almost  wholly  of  short  hexagonal  corpuscles 
or  fibres,  which  correspond  in  shape  and  arrangement  to  the 
fibres  of  ih'e  enamel.  This  membrane  is  accurately  moulded  to 
the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and,  according  to  Raschkow,  each  fibre 
is  a  secretory  duct,  whose  peculiar  function  it  is  to  secrete  the 
fibre  of  the  enamel  corresponding  to  it.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  secretion  of  the  earthy  salts  of  the  enamel  com- 
mences at  the  coronal  extremity  of  the  tooth,  gradually  proceed- 
ing toward  the  base  of  the  crown.  Now  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  some  constitutional  disease  might  interrupt  the  secretion  of 
the  earthy  salts  deposited  in  the  enamel-cells  or  secretory  ducts 
of  the  enamel  membrane,  for  the  formation  of  the  enamel  fibres ; 
occurring  at  the  time  when  this  process  is  going  on,  it  might 
prevent  them  from  being  filled,  and  cause  them  to  wither  or  waste 
away,  giving  to  this  portion  of  the  enamel  the  pitted  appearance 
which  characterizes  this  variety  of  atrophy.  In  other  words, 
the  secretion  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  enamel  being  in- 
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terruptedfor  a  short  time  the  horizontal  row  of  cells  in  the  enamel 
membrane,  into  which  it  should  be  deposited,  will  not  be  filled  ; 
consequently,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  they  will  waste 
away,  leaving  a  circular  row  of  indentations  around  the  crown 
of  the  tooth.  But  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  disease  has  run 
its  course,  the  secretion  of  the  earthy  salts  will  be  resumed  ;  and 
unless  the  child  experiences  a  relapse,  or  has  a  second  attack  of 
disease,  capable  of  interrupting  this  secretory  process,  the  other 
parts  of  the  enamel  will  be  well  formed. 

Some  writers  ascribe  the  formation  of  these  pits  in  the  enamel 
to  the  chemical  action  of  a  corrosive  fluid,  or  to  an  acidulated 
condition  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  dental  sacs  ;  but  they  have 
evidently  confounded  this  aff"ection  with  erosion.  We  believe, 
however,  it  almost  always  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  some  erup- 
tive disease  or  catarrhal  fever  occurring  during  the  "  enamelling" 
process ;  and  there  are  many  facts  which  go  to  sustain  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  that  have  fallen 
under  our  observation,  it  was  clearly  traceable  to  measles,  scar- 
latina, chicken-pox,  catarrhal  fever,  or  small-pox.  It  may,  how- 
ever, occasionally  be  produced  by  other  constitutional  diseases. 

The  third  variety  of  dental  atrophy,  so  far  as  our  observation 
upon  the  subject  has  permitted  us  to  form  an  opinion,  always 
results  from  altered  or  vicious  nutrition,  caused  by  disease  of  the 
pulp  or  enamel  membrane,  or  both,  during  the  secretion  of  the 
dentine  or  enamel,  accordingly  as  one  or  both  are  affected.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  disease  in  the  dental  pulp  or 
enamel  membrane  may  be  produced  either  by  local  or  constitu- 
tional causes,  or  both.  But  the  information  which  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  in  the  cases  that  we  have  seen,  concerning  the 
state  of  the  general  health,  and  that  of  the  mouth  at  the  time 
of  the  dentinification  of  the  pulp  and  the  secretion  of  the 
enamel,  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  have  wished. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  following  interesting  case  of 
dental  atrophy  has  fallen  under  our  observation : 

Mrs.  C.  called,  in  1850,  to  consult  us  concerning  her  daugh- 
ter's teeth,  which,  from  congenital  defect,  presented  a  most  un- 
sightly appearance.  The  girl  was  between  nine  and  ten  years 
of  age.  The  cutting  edges  of  the  upper  central  incisors  were 
badly  pitted  and  very  rough ;  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the 
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lower  jaw  had  a  transverse  row  of  pits  passing  around  them, 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  below  their  cutting  extremities. 
Another  row  of  pits,  so  close  together  as  to  form  a  rough  groove, 
encircled  the  upper  central  incisors,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
below  the  gum,  and  the  laterals  a  little  nearer  their  cutting 
edges ;  the  lower  incisors  were  similarly  marked,  but  not  quite 
so  near  the  gum.  The  enamel,  near  the  second  transverse  roAV 
of  pits,  and  between  it  and  the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth,  was 
thin  and  of  a  light  brown  color.  A  little  above  the  first  row, 
on  the  central  incisors,  were  two  or  three  brown  or  opaque  spots. 
The  first  permanent  molars  were  also  encircled  with  a  row  of 
indentations,  about  half  way  between  their  grinding  surfaces  and 
the  gums. 

On  inquiry,  we  learned  from  the  mother  that  the  child  had  a 
light  attack  of  measles  when  between  eleven  and  twelve  months 
old,  of  scarlet  fever  when  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  of  age, 
and  dysentery  at  about  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  month. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  three  varieties  of  atrophy  on  the  same 
tee4h ;  and  the  occurrence  of  constitutional  diseases  about  the 
time  when  the  affected  parts  of  the  teeth  must  have  been  re- 
ceiving their  earthy  salts,  Avould  seem  to  establish,  very  con- 
clusively, the  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

TKEATMENT. 

The  nature  of  this  affection  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  cure. 
The  treatment,  therefore,  must  be  preventive  rather  than  cura- 
tive. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  such 
diseases  as  are  supposed  to  produce  it,  by  the  administration  of 
proper  remedies.  By  this  means  their  injurious  effect  upon  the 
teeth  may,  perhaps,  be  partially  or  wholly  counteracted. 

It  seldom  happens  that  atrophied  teeth  decay  more  readily 
than  others,  so  that  the  only  evil  resulting  from  the  affection  is 
a  disfiguration  of  the  organs.  When  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
incisors  only  are  affected,  the  diseased  part  may  sometimes  be 
removed  with  a  file  without  injury  to  the  teeth. 


CHAPTER    THIRTEENTH. 

NECKOSIS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

By  the  term  necrosis,  when  applied  to  a  tooth,  is  meant  the 
death  of  the  entire  organ ;  or  of  the  crown  and  inner  walls  of 
the  root;  for  it  often  happens  that  a  degree  of  vitality  is  kept  up 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  dentine  and  the  investing  cementum 
by  the  peridental  membrane,  long  after  the  destruction  of  the 
pulp  and  lining  membrane.  Wiien  other  bones  are  affected  with 
necrosis,  the  dead  part  is  thrown  off,  and  the  loss  supplied  by 
the  formation  of  new  bone.  But  the  teeth  are  not  endowed  with 
the  recuperative  power  which  the  process  of  exfoliation  calls  for. 

The  density  of  a  tooth  is  not  sensibly,  if  at  all,  affected  by 
the  mere  loss  of  vitality ;  but  so  great  a  change  takes  place  in 
the  appearance  of  the  organ,  that  it  may  readily  be  detected  by 
the  most  careless  observer.  After  the  destruction  of  the  lining 
membrane,  the  tooth  gradually  loses  its  peculiar  semi-translucent 
and  animated  appearance,  assuming  a  dingy  or  muddy  brown 
color ;  and  this  change  is  more  striking  in  teeth  of  a  soft  than 
in  those  of  a  hard  texture.  The  discoloration,  too,  is  always 
more  marked  when  the  loss  of  vitality  has  resulted  from  a  blow 
than  when  produced  in  a  more  gradual  manner.  The  discolora- 
tion is  partly  owing  to  the  presence  of  disorganized  matter  in 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  partly  to  the  absorption  of  this  matter  by 
the  surrounding  walls  of  dentine. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  the  tooth  may 
receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  vitality  from  the  alveolo-dental 
periosteum  to  prevent  it  from  exerting  a  manifest  morbid  influ- 
ence upon  the  parts  with  which  it  is  immediately  connected. 
Teeth  have  occasionally  been  retained  under  such  circumstances 
with  apparent  impunity  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  But  when 
every  part  of  a  tooth  has  lost  its  vitality,  it  becomes  an  extra- 
neous body.  When  this  {happens,  inflammation  of  the  socket 
ensues,  the  gum  around  it  becomes  turgid  and  spongy,  and 
bleeds  from  the  slightest  injury,  and  the  organ  gradually  loosens 
and  ultimately  drops  out.     In  the  mean  time,  the  diseased  action 
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frequently  extends  to  the  sockets  and  gums  of  the  adjoining 
teeth. 

The  front  teeth,  being  more  exposed  to  injuries  from  violence, 
are  more  liable  to  necrosis  than  the  molars. 

CAUSES. 

Necrosis  of  the  teeth  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
such  as  protracted  fevers,  the  long-continued  use  of  mercurial 
medicines;  by  caries,  and  by  external  violence.  The  immediate 
cause,  however,  when  not  occasioned  by  a  blow  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  vascular  connection  of  the  tooth  with  the  rest  of  the 
system,  is  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lining  membrane  ; 
but  it  may  result  from  deficiency  of  vital  energy  and  from  impair- 
ed nutrition  ;  for  the  author  has  met  with  several  cases  in  which 
the  loss  of  vitality  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way. 

TKEATMENT. 

When  a  tooth,  deprived  of  vitality,  is  productive  of  injury  to 
the  gums  and  to  the  adjacent  teeth,  it  should  be  immediately 
removed ;  for,  however  important  or  valuable  it  may  be,  the 
health  and  durability  of  the  others  should  not  be  jeopardizec],  by 
its  retention. 

When  necrosis  of  a  tooth  is  apprehended,  we  should  endeavor 
to  prevent  its  occurrence,  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
gums,  and  by  gargling  the  mouth  with  suitable  astringent  washes. 
If  this  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted  at  an  early  period,  it  will 
sometimes  prevent  the  loss  of  vitality ;  but  if  long  neglected,  a 
favorable  result  need  not  be  anticipated. 

When  the  loss  of  vitality  is  confined  to  the  crown  and  inner 
walls  of  the  root,  if  the  former  is  not  seriously  impaired  by  caries, 
it  may  be  perforated,  and  the  pulp-cavity  and  root  cleansed  and 
filled  in  the  manner  as  directed  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
If  the  necrosed  tooth  is  an  incisor,  the  perforation  should  be 
made  from  the  palatine  surface,  provided  the  approximal  surfaces 
are  sound.  But  previously  to  the  introduction  of  a  filling,  the 
decomposed  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  pulp-cavity  should  be 
completely  removed,  and  if  this  does  not  restore  the  tooth  to  its 
natural  color,  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with  raw  cotton,  satu- 
rated with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  as  directed  in  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER   FOURTEENTH. 


EXOSTOSIS  OF  THE  BOOTS  OF  THE  TEETH. 


This  disease  is  common  to  all  bones,  but  it  attacks  no  other 
part  of  a  fully  formed  tooth  than  the  root ;  for  in  the  cementum 
alone,  of  the  three  osseous  dental  tissues,  do  we  find  that  degree 
of  vascularity  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  growth, — normal 
or  abnormal.  It  usually  commences  at  or  near  the  extremity, 
then  extends  upward,  covering  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
external  surface.  It  sometimes,  however,  commences  upon  the 
side  of  the  root  and  forms  a  large  tubercle ;  at  other  times  the 
deposit  of  the  new  bony  matter  is  spread  over  its  surface,  often 
uniformly,  but  more  frequently  unequally.  The  osseous  matter 
thus  deposited,  has  usually  the  color,  consistence,  and  structure 
of  the  cementum,  though  sometimes  it  is  a  little  harder  and  as- 
sumes a  yellower  tinge.  The  enlargement  is  in  fact  an  hyper- 
trophied  condition  of  this  substance.  Those  singular  anomalies, 
occasionally  met  with,  where  enamel,  dentine,  and  cementum  are 
mixed  up  in  shapeless  confusion,  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  exostosis  is  confined  to  the  cementum ;  for  though  classed 
under  this  head,  these  cases  arise  from  disruption  of  the  forma- 
tive membranes  (possibly  the  result  of  violence),  each  secreting 
Fig.  152.  its  peculiar  tissue.  The  hyper- 

trophy is  probably  confined  to 
the  dentine ;  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  dentinal  and 
enamel  membranes  in  their 
then  vascular  condition  to  have 
an  excess  of  development. 

The  deposit  of  osseous  mat- 
ter is  sometimes  so  consider- 
able, that  the  roots  of  two  or 
more  teeth  are  firmly  united 
by  it.  Fig.  152,  represents 
several  examples  of  exodonto- 
sis  of  this  description.     One  of  these  was  presented  to  him  by 
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Drs.  Blandin  and  Reynolds,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
These  with  many  other  remarkable  cases,  including  one  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Hawes,  in  which  thi-ee  teeth  are  thus  united,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

An  extraordinary  case  of  dental  exostosis  was  sent  to  the 
author  for  examination,  by  Dr.  V.  M.  Swayze,  of  Easton,  Pa. 
The  tooth  apparently  is  a  dens  sapientise,  and  the  formation  of 
the  exostosis  must  have  commenced  with  the  dentinification  of 
the  pulp.  It  had  spread  over  every  part  of  the  tooth,  the  crown 
as  well  as  the  root ;  it  had  ruptured  and  penetrated  every  part 
of  the  enamel  membrane,  but  had  not  wholly  destroyed  the  func- 
tion of  this  organ,  as  nodules  of  enamel  are  seen  in  various  parts 
of  the  exostosis.  The  tumor,  including  the  tooth,  is  about  as 
large  as  a  common  sized  hickory  nut. 

Exodontosis  often  continues  for  a  long  time  without  producing 
any  inconvenience  whatever.  It  usually  first  manifests  itself  by 
slight  soreness  in  the  aifected  tooth,  which  increases  as  the  fang 
becomes  enlarged,  until  pain,  either  constant  or  periodical,  and 
of  a  character  more  or  less  severe,  is  experienced. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  exodontosis  on  record,  is  related 
by  Mr.  Fox.  The  subject  was  a  young  lady,  who,  at  the  time 
she  came  to  Mr.  F.,  had  suifered  so  much  and  so  long,  that  the 
palpebrse  of  one  eye  had  been  closed  for  near  two  months ;  and 
the  secretion  of  saliva  had,  for  some  time,  been  so  copious,  that 
it  flowed  from  her  mouth,  whenever  opened.  She  had  tried  every 
remedy  science  and  skill  could  suggest,  without  experiencing 
any  permanent  benefit,  and  was  only  relieved  from  her  suffering 
by  the  extraction  of  every  one  of  her  teeth. 

In  the  course  of  the  author's  practice,  he  has  removed  many 
teeth  affected  with  exostosis,  but  has  never  met  with  a  case  simi- 
lar to  that  described  by  Mr.  F.  In  one  instance,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  extract  four  sound  teeth  and  nine  roots ;  yet  the  pain 
was  not  at  any  time  severe,  but  it  was  constant,  and  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  patient.  The  following  is  one  among 
the  many  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation : 

Mr.  S.  of  Baltimore,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  called  upon  us  for 
advice.  Having  for  some  time  suffered  pain  in  the  first  left 
superior  bicuspid,  he  had  applied  two  years  before  to  a  dentist. 
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for  the  purpose  of  having  the  tooth  removed.  In  the  operation, 
the  root,  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  its  extremity, 
was  fractured  and  left  in  the  socket.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  gnawing  pain  with  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  before  been 
troubled,  continued,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  the 
gum  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  root  became  very  much 
swollen,  puffing  out  the  lip  to  the  size  of  half  a  hen's  egg.  The 
tumor,  after  a  few  days,  was  opened,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
dark-colored,  fetid,  purulent  matter  was  discharged,  which,  for 
a  short  time,  gave  considerable  relief.  The  tumor,  however, 
was  re-formed  and  opened  some  four  or  five  times  in  as  many 
months.  At  this  time  his  gum  was  swollen,  and  the  upper  lid 
puffed  out  in  the  manner  just  described.  On  opening  the  tumor, 
about  three  table-spoonfuls  of  black  matter,  resembling  thin  tar, 
escaped.  We  then  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  outer  wall 
of  the  antrum,  immediately  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
root  of  the  first  bicuspid,  was  destroyed,  and  there  was  an  open- 
ing through  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  fore-finger.  Believing 
that  the  extremity  of  the  root  left  in  the  socket  was  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  we  immediately  proceeded  to  extract  it,  which  we 
succeeded  in  doing  after  removing  the  outer  wall  of  the  alveolus. 
The  root  was  found,  on  removal,  to  be  enlarged  by  exostosis  to 
the  size  of  a  very  large  pea.  The  operation  proved  perfectly 
successful,  the  secretion  of  purulent  matter  soon  ceased,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  he  was  completely  relieved  from  the  troublesome 
affection  under  which  he  had  so  long  labored. 

CAUSES. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
understood.  Most  writers  concur  in  attributing  the  proximate 
cause  to  irritation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  fang  ;  but  this  is  not, 
as  some  suppose,  necessarily  dependent  upon  any  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  crown  itself,  for  it  often  attacks  teeth  that  are  per- 
fectly sound.  It  seems  rather  to  be  attributable  to  some  pecu- 
liar constitutional  diathesis. 
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TREATMENT. 

The  disease  having  established  itself  does  not  admit  of  cure, 
and  when  it  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  productive  of  pain 
and  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  the  loss  of  the  affected  teeth 
becomes  inevitable.  When  the  enlargement  is  very  considerable 
and  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  has  not  induced  a 
corresponding  enlargement  of  the  alveolus  around  the  neck  of 
the  tooth,  the  extraction  of  the  affected  organ  is  often  attended 
with  difficulty,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  removing  a  por- 
tion of  the  socket,  or  fracturing  it. 
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CHAPTER    FIFTEENTH. 

SPINA  VENTOSA  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Among  the  diseases  which  attack  the  teeth,  Mr.  Fox  mentions 
spina  ventosa,  but  the  author  thinks  that  the  name  is  not  strictly 
applicable  to  the  affection  of  which  he  treats  under  that  designa- 
tion. This  term  in  surgery  is  applied  to  an  expansion  of  bone 
from  a  collection,  in  the  broken  down  cancellated  structure,  of  a 
fluid,  generally  purulent,  sometimes  dark-colored.  It  is  caused 
by  injury,  or  proceeds  from  cachexia  and  constitutional  debility. 
It  differs  from  osteosarcoma  in  not  being  malignant,  also  in  not 
throwing  out  any  fungous  growth  when  the  outer  walls  of  bone 
give  way. 

Mr.  Fox  describes  the  disease  as  being  seated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth ;  "  the  vessels  ramifying  on  its  membrane  acquire  a 
diseased  action  by  which  the  membrane  becomes  thickened,  ab- 
sorption of  some  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  tooth  takes  place, 
and  the  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  fang  becomes  enlarged. 
This  disease  of  the  membrane  is  attended  with  the  formation  of 
matter,  discharging  itself  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  into  the 
alveolar  cavity,  which,  being  rendered  more  porous  by  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption,  affords  an  easy  exit.  During  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  gum  covering  the  alveolar  process  becomes  in- 
flamed, and  acquires  a  spongy  texture  ;  the  matter,  passing  from 
the  socket,  makes  its  escape  into  the  mouth  by  several  openings 
through  the  gum,  which  is  thus  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
disease." 

Now,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  there  is  little  or  no  analogy 
between  spina  ventosa  and  the  disease  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Fox ; 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  alveolar  abscess,  arising 
from  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lining  membrane. 
When  matter  is  confined  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  canal  in 
the  root  may  become  greatly  enlarged.     The  author  has  met 
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with  many  cases  Avhere  this  has  happened,  and  he  has  in  his 
possession  several  specimens  of  teeth  thus  affected. 

If,  previously  to  the  suppuration  of  the  lining  membrane  and 
pulp,  the  tooth  should  be  affected  with  exostosis,  the  disease 
would  then  bear  some  resemblance  to  spina  ventosa,  which  is 
characterized  by  external  enlargement  of  the  bone;  whereas,  in 
the  disease  in  question,  the  size  of  the  root  is  seldom  increased. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  organ  is  that  of  a  necrosed  tooth. 

CAUSES. 

The  enlargement  of  the  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  root, 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Fox  believes,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  absor- 
bents; since  before  this  takes  place,  the  lining  membrane  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  vital  powers  of  the  root  are  so  much  re- 
duced as  to  preclude  the  possibility,  even  admitting  that  the  ab- 
sorbents are  capable  of  effecting  such  enlargement,  of  its  being 
accomplished  through  their  agency.  The  enlargement  is  wholly 
attributable  to  the  action  of  the  corrosive  matter  contained  in 
the  root.  This  explanation  appears  the  more  probable  when  we 
consider  that  the  matter  discharged  from  the  socket  is  ichorous, 
offensive,  and  of  an  irritating  character. 

TKEATMENT. 

A  tooth  affected  with  this  disease  does  not  admit  of  cure. 
The  proper  treatment,  therefore,  consists  in  its  prompt  removal. 
There  are  no  local  nor  general  remedies  which  can  be  applied, 
capable  of  affording  relief.  The  symptoms,  perhaps,  may  some- 
times be  palliated  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  tamper  with  a  tooth 
thus  affected,  as  it  will  only  serve  to  protract  and  ultimately  to 
augment  the  evil. 

It  is  possible  that  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  might,  in 
some  cases,  be  prevented  by  prompt  antiphlogistic  treatment; 
such  as  is  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  necrosis,  and  for 
the  cure  of  toothache  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane. But  after  suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  a  secretion 
of  fetid  and  corrosive  matter  has  been  kept  up  until  the  canal  of 
the  root  has  become  enlarged,  the  proper  remedial  indication  is 
the  removal  of  the  tooth. 


CHAPTER     SIXTEENTH. 

DENUDING  OF  THE  TEETH. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  affections  to  which  the 
teeth  are  liable.  It  consists  in  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  enamel 
on  the  labial  surfaces,  attacking  first  the  central  incisors,  then 
the  laterals,  afterwards  the  cuspids  and  bicuspids,  extending 
sometimes  to  the  first  and  second  molars.  It  usually  forms  a 
continuous  horizontal  groove,  as  regularly  and  smoothly  con- 
structed as  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  file.  See  Fig.  153.  After 

Fig   153.  Fig.  154. 


it  has  removed  the  enamel,  it  commits  its  ravages  upon  the  sub- 
jacent dentine,  sometimes  penetrating  to  the  pulp-cavity.  It 
rarely  changes  the  color  of  the  enamel,  but  the  dentine,  after  it 
becomes  exposed,  assumed  first  a  light,  and  afterwards  a  dark- 
brown  color ;  retaining,  however,  a  smooth  and  polished  surface. 
This  destructive  process  does  not  always  commence  at  merely 
one  point  on  the  labial  surface  of  the  central  incisors,  as  just  de- 
scribed; it  sometimes  attacks  several  points  simultaneously. 
(See  Fig.  154.)  As  it  spreads,  these  unite,  and  ultimately  a  deep 
excavation  is  formed,  with  walls  so  smooth  and  highly  polished 
that  the  tooth  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  scooped 
out  with  a  broad,  square,  or  round-pointed  instrument. 

The  progress  of  the  affection  is  exceedingly  variable.  It  is 
sometimes  so  rapid  that  the  dentine  becomes  exposed  within  two 
or  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  at  other 
times  its  effect  upon  the  enamel  is  scarcely  perceptible  for  the 
first  six  or  eight  years  after  it  makes  its  appearance.  In  the 
case  of  a  lady  whose  teeth  were  thus  affected,  the  denuding  pro- 
cess did  not  perforate  the  enamel  for  nearly  twenty  years.    The 
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dentine,  after  it  is  denuded  of  enamel,  is  generally  quite  sensi- 
tive, and  very  susceptible  to  heat  and  cold. 

CAUSES. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  affection  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  calls 
it  decay  by  denudation,  and  supposes,  that  it  is  a  disease  inhe- 
rent in  the  tooth  itself,  and  not  dependent  on  circumstances  in 
after-life  ;  for  the  reason  that  it  attacks  certain  teeth  rather  than 
others,  and  is  often  confined  to  a  particular  tooth. 

Mr.  Bell  thinks  Mr.  Hunter  has  confounded  this  affection  with 
another,  similar  in  its  appearance,  but  arising  from  a  wholly 
different  cause.  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  he  has  seen  instances 
where  it  appeared  as  if  the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine,  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  enamel,  had  first  been 
lost,  so  that  the  cohesion  between  the  two  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  as  if  the  enamel  had  been  separated  for  want  of  support,  for 
it  terminates  abruptly.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bell  remarks  :  "  Mr. 
Hunter  describes  very  accurately  the  result  of  superficial  absorp- 
tion of  the  bony  structure ;  a  circumstance  which  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen,  though  more  rarely  than  the  present  abrasion  of 
the  enamel,  with  which  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  considered  as 
identical.  In  one  case  the  enamel  is  gradually  and  slowly  re- 
moved by  a  regular  and  uniform  excavation ;  in  the  other,  the 
abruptness  and  irregularity  of  the  edges  show  that  it  had  broken 
away  at  once,  from  having  lost  its  subjacent  support.  The  cause 
of  the  former  is  external ;  in  the  latter  it  is  within  the  enamel." 

Mr.  Bell,  in  attempting  to  correct  one  error,  has  fallen  into 
another,  equally  great  and  palpable.  He  attributes  the  break- 
ing in  of  the  enamel  to  absorption  of  the  adjacent  dentine,  in- 
stead of  ascribing  it  to  decomposition  by  chemical  agents,  which 
is  the  true  cause.  In  almost  every  instance,  where  the  author 
has  found  the  edges  of  the  enamel  in  the  condition  described 
by  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Bell,  he  has  also  observed  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  exposed  dentine  was  decayed.  But  the  breaking  in 
of  the  enamel  is  not  the  affection  now  under  consideration. 
That  is  the  result  of  caries  of  the  subjacent  dentine ;  this,  a  sort 
of  spontaneous  abrasion. 
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Mr.  Bell  is  unfortunate,  also,  in  the  suggestions  which  he 
throws  out  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  "  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause, — and  at  present  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
explain  it, — the  horizontal  direction  in  which  it  proceeds  may, 
I  think,  be  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  the  enamel  is 
deposited  during  its  formation ;  for  it  will  be  recollected  that  it 
first  covers  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  and  gradually  invests  the  crown 
by  successive  circular  depositions  ;  it  is,  therefore  not  improbable, 
that,  from  some  temporary  cause,  acting  during  its  deposition, 
certain  circular  portions  may  be  more  liable  to  mechanical  abra- 
sion, or  other  injury  than  the  rest." 

This  conjecture,  though  it  may  seem  somewhat  plausible,  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  If,  as  he  supposes,  certain  circular  por- 
tions of  the  enamel  are  less  perfectly  formed  than  others,  and 
consequently  rendered  more  liable  to  the  disease,  it  would  not 
be  wholly  confined  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tooth ;  but  would 
extend  entirely  around  it,  and  as  soon  as  these  imperfectly  formed 
circular  portions  were  destroyed,  its  ravages  would  cease. 

Mr.  Fox  frankly  acknowledges  his  inability  to  assign  any 
cause  for  this  affection ;  but  conjectures  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  some  solvent  quality  of  the  saliva.  Were  this  supposition 
correct,  every  part  of  the  tooth  would  be  alike  subject  to  its 
attack. 

Other  writers  suppose  it  is  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the 
lips.  But  this  hypothesis  is  destitute  of  the  least  semblance  of 
plausibility;  for  the  narrowness  and  depth  of  the  grooves  are 
sometimes  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  contact  of 
the  lips  with  their  surfaces. 

Some  eminent  practitioners,  again,  attribute  it  to  the  use  of 
tooth-brushes.  That  this  may  increase  the  size  of  the  horizontal 
groove  is  more  than  probable ;  that  it  may  even  in  some  cases  de- 
termine the  commencement  of  the  groove  is  just  possible.  But 
no  conceivable  action  of  the  brush  could  be  an  inciting  cause  of 
that- form  of  the  disease  shown  in  Fig.  154.  The  true  explana- 
tion must  meet  both  cases.  Hence  the  author  has  been  led  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  loss  of  substance  which  characterizes 
the  affection  is  produced  by  the  action  of  acidulated  buccal 
mucus.  In  every  other  part  of  the  mouth  this  fluid  is  mixed 
with  saliva,  and  the  acid  it  contains  so  much  diluted  as  to  pre- 
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vent  it  from  acting  on  other  portions  of  the  teeth.  Dr.  E. 
Parraly  reports  a  case,  in  which  the  natural  teeth,  set  upon  an 
artificial  piece,  were  attacked  in  the  same  manner. 


TKEATMENT. 

As  a  preventive,  Mr.  Fox  recommends  the  avoidance  of  what- 
ever tends  to  produce  it,  but  unfortunately  he  leaves  his  readers 
entirely  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject.  In  advanced  stages  of 
the  affection,  the  author  has  often  succeeded  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress by  widening  the  groove  at  the  bottom,  and  afterwards  filling 
it  with  gold.  This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  prove  success- 
ful. The  patient  should  be  cautioned  against  the  use  of  stiff- 
bristled  tooth-brushes ;  and  should  not  in  using  any  kind,  make 
too  much  movement  across  the  front  teeth,  but  rather  up  and 
down.  Should  the  groove  become  discolored,  it  will  be  proper 
to  use  occasionally  a  little  fine  rotten-stone  or  prepared  chalk  on 
a  small  stick  of  some  hard  wood. 


CHAPTER   SEVENTEENTH. 

SPONTANEOUS  ABEASION  OF  THE  CUTTING  EDGES 
OF  THE  FRONT  TEETH. 

The  spontaneous  abrasion  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  front 
teeth  is  an  affection  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  comn^nces  on 
the  central  incisors ;  proceeding  thence  to  the  laterals,  the 
cuspids,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  to  the  first  bicus- 
pids. Teeth  thus  affected  have,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  a 
truncated  appearance  ;  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  do  not  come 
together,  and  they  are  rather  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  acids,  or  of  heat  and  cold.  In  other  respects, 
little  or  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  until  the  crowns  of  the 
affected  teeth  are  nearly  destroyed. 

Its  progress,  a^  in  the  case  of  abrasion  of  the  labial  surfaces, 
is  exceedingly  variable.  It  sometimes  destroys  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  crowns  of  the  central  incisors  in  two  or  three 
years  ;  at  other  times  seven  or  eight  years  are  required  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  In  one  case  which  came  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, the  abrasion  had  extended  to  the  bicuspids ;  and  the 
central  incisors  of  both  jaws  were  so  much  wasted,  that  on 
closing  the  mouth,  they  did  not  come  together  by  nearly  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ;  yet  two  years  only  had  elapsed  since  its 
commencement.  In  another  case,  where  it  had  been  going  on 
for  seven  years,  it  had  not  extended  to  the  cuspids,  and  the  space 
between  the  upper  and  lower  incisors  did  not  exceed  an  eighth 

of  an  inch.     The  subjects  of 

Fig.  155.  ,  , 

these  two  were  gentlemen, — 
the  first  aged  about  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  other  twenty- 
one. 

Mr.  Bell  gives  an  interesting 
case  (Fig,  155)  of  a  gentleman 
whose  teeth  were  thus  affected :  "About  fourteen  months  since 
(1831),  this  gentleman  perceived  that  the  edges  of  the  incisors, 
both  above  and  below,  had  become  slightly  worn  down,  and,  as 
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it  were,  truncated,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  each  other.  This  continued  to  increase  and  extend  to 
the  lateral  incisors,  and,  afterward,  successively,  to  the  cuspids 
and  bicuspids.  There  has  been  no  pain,  and  only  a  trifling  de- 
gree of  uneasiness,  on  taking  acids,  or  any  very  hot  or  cold  fluids, 
into  the  mouth.  When  I  first  saw  these  teeth,  they  had  exactly 
the  appearance  of  having  been  most  accurately  filed  down  at  the 
edges,  and  then  perfectly  and  beautifully  polished ;  and  it  has 
now  extended  so  far,  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  anterior 
edges  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  asunder.  The  cavities  of  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  must  have  been  exposed,  but  for  a  very  curious  and  beautiful 
provision  ;  they  have  become  gradually  filled  by  a  deposit  of 
new  bony  matter,  perfectly  solid  and  hard,  but  so  transparent 
that  nothing  but  examination  by  actual  contact  could  convince 
an  observer  that  they  were  actually  closed.  This  appearance  is 
exceedingly  remarkable,  and  exactly  resembles  the  transparent 
layers  which  are  seen  in  agatose  pebbles,  surrounded  by  a  more 
opaque  mass.  The  surface  is  uniform,  even,  and  highly  polished, 
and  continues,  without  the  least  break,  from  one  tooth  to  an- 
other. It  extends  at  present  to  the  bicuspids,  is  perfectly  equal 
on  both  sides,  and  when  the  molars  are  closed,  the  opening,  by 
this  loss  of  substance  in  front,  is  observed  to  be  widest  in  the 
centre,  diminishing  gradually  and  equally  on  both  sides  to  the 
last  bicuspids." 

CAUSES. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  most  extraordinary  aifection, 
Mr.  Bell,  referring  to  the  case  which  he  describes,  says,  he  is 
"  wholly  at  a  loss  to  offer  even  a  conjecture.  It  cannot  have  been 
produced  by  the  friction  of  mastication,  for  these  teeth  have 
never  been  in  contact  since  the  commencement  of  the  affection ; 
nor  does  it  arise  from  any  apparent  mechanical  cause,  for  nothing 
is  employed  to  clean  the  teeth,  except  a  soft  brush.  Absorption 
will  equally  fail  to  account  for  it ;  for  not  only  would  this  cause 
operate,  as  it  always  does,  irregularly ;  but  we  find  that,  instead 
of  these  teeth  being  the  subjects  of  absorption,  a  new  deposition 
of  bony  matter  is,  in  fact,  going  on,  to  fill  the  pulp-cavities  which 
would  otherwise  be  exposed." 

2? 
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Mr.  Bell  is  correct  in  supposing  that  it  is  not  the  result  either 
of  mechanical  action  or  absorption.  If,  then,  neither  of  these 
agencies  are  concerned  in  its  production,  it  must  be  the  result  of 
some  chemical  action ;  though  not  of  the  salivary  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  for  if  so,  every  part  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
would  be  acted  on  alike.  This  afifection,  as  well  as  the  one  last 
noticed,  the  author  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  action  of  acid- 
ulated mucus.  The  anterior  surfaces  of  the  upper  front  teeth 
not  being  so  frequently  washed  by  the  saliva,  the  mucous  secre- 
tions of  the  upper  lip  are  often  permitted  to  remain  on  these 
portions  of  the  teeth  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and  to 
the  presence  of  these,  when  in  an  acidulated  condition,  we  be- 
lieve the  denuding  process  to  be  attributable;  while  the  abrasion 
of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids  is  caused  by  an 
acid  mucus,  secreted  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  end  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  cutting  extremities 
of  the  front  teeth  almost  constantly. 

Dr.  Nuhn,  a  German  physician,  describes  a  gland  which  he 
has  recently  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  represented  as  having  a  number  of  ducts  opening  through 
the  mucous  membrane  over  it.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  mucous 
gland,  and  it  may  be  that  this  gland,  in  peculiar  diatheses, 
secretes  the  acidulated  mucus  which  may  cause  the  affection 
under  consideration.  Be  this  hypothesis  correct  or  not,  it  is 
evidently  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  chemical  agent ;  and  that 
this  is  furnished  by  the  end  of  the  tongue  is  rendered  more  than 
probable  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  teeth,  almost  every  time  the  mouth  is 
opened. 

TREATMENT. 

If  the  tendency  to  an  acidulated  condition  of  the  mucous 
secretions  of  the  mouth  could  be  overcome  or  counteracted,  the 
progress  of  this  affection  of  the  teeth,  perhaps,  might  be  arrested. 
But  the  permanent  cure  of  an  obscure  abnormal  condition  of 
any  secretion  is  a  tedious,  difficult  and  often  impossible  thing. 
It  may  require  hygienic  and  constitutional  treatment,  such  as 
comes  more  within  the  province  of  the  family  physician  than  of 
the  dentist.  But  we  know  of  no  treatment  that  will  control  or 
arrest  this  singular  disease. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

MECHANICAL  ABEASION  OF  THE  TEETH.  * 

Were  it  true,  as  declared  by  Richerand,  that  the  loss  of  the 
enamel  occasioned  by  friction  is  repaired  by  a  new  growth,  it 
would  never  suffer  permanent  loss  from  mechanical  abrasion. 
But  enamel  and  dentine,  once  formed,  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of 
that  reparative  power  found  in  other  bony  tissues  where  red 
blood  circulates  freely.  New  enamel  is  therefore  never  formed 
after  the  eruption  of  the  tooth  ;  and  new  dentine  only  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lining  membrane,  which  is  exceedingly  vascular. 

The  teeth  rarely  suffer  loss  of  substance  from  friction  when 
the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  shut  in  front  of  those  of  the  lower. 
It  is  only  when  the  former  fall  directly  upon  the  latter,  that 
mechanical  abrasion  of  the  cutting  edges  can  take  place,  and 
when  this  happens,  they  sometimes  suffer  great  loss  of  substance. 
The  crowns  of  these  teeth  are  occasionally  worn  entirely  off, 
while  those  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids  are,  comparatively,  little 
affected.  The  lateral  motions  of  the  jaw,  being  in  these  cases 
unrestricted — and  this  motion  being  of  course  greater  at  the 
anterior  than  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth — it  necessarily 
happens  that  the  front  teeth  suffer  the  most  abrasion.  Some- 
times all  the  teeth  are  worn  off  alike  ;  at  other  times,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  jaws  come  together,  the  abra- 
sion is  confined  to  a  few. 

Mr.  Bell  believes  that  certain  kinds  of  diet  tend,  more  than 
others,  to  produce  abrasion  of  teeth :  in  proof  of  which  he  tells  us 
that  sailors,  who,  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives,  live  on  hard 
biscuits,  have  only  a  small  part  of  the  crowns  of  their  teeth  re- 
maining. But  the  antagonism  of  the  teeth  has  much  more  to  do 
with  it  than  the  nature  of  the  food ;  though  of  course  Avhen  they 
do  strike  in  such  a  way  as  to  wear  the  cutting  surfaces,  very  hard 
or  gritty  articles  of  food  would  make  the  abrasion  more  rapid. 

When  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  strike  against  the 
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palatine  surface  of  those  of  the  upper,  the  latter  are  sometimes 
worn  away  more  than  three-fourths,  and  in  some  instances  en- 
tirely up  to  the  gums.  We  have  seen  the  teeth  of  some  indi- 
viduals so  much  abraded,  in  this  way,  that  little  of  the  crown 
remained,  except  the  enamel  on  the  anterior  surface. 

The  wearing  away  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  would  expose 
the  lining  membrane  ;  were  it  not  that  Nature,  in  anticipation  of 
the  event,  sets  up  an  action  by  which  the  pulps  are  transformed 
into  a  substance  called  oeteo-dentine,  which  is  analogous  in  struc- 
ture to  cementum.  By  this  beautiful  operation  of  the  economy, 
the  painful  consequences  that  would  otherwise  result  are  wholly 
prevented. 


I 


CHAPTER    NINETEENTH. 

FEACTUEES  AND  OTHEE  INJUEIES  OF  THE  TEETH 
FEOM  MECHANICAL  VIOLENCE. 

The  injuries  to  which  teeth  are  subject  from  mechanical  vio- 
lence are  so  variable  in  their  character  and  results  as  to  render 
a  detailed  description  impossible.  The  same  amount  of  violence 
inflicted  upon  a  tooth  does  not  always  produce  the  same  effect. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  will  depend  as  much  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  teeth,  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
tional health,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  body  to  morbid  im- 
pressions, as  upon  the  violence  of  the  blow.  Thus,  a  blow 
sufficiently  severe  to  loosen  a  tooth  might  not,  in  one  case,  be 
productive  of  any  permanent  bad  consequences ;  while  in  an- 
other, it  might  cause  the  death  of  the  organ  and  inflammation 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  as  well  as  a  necrosis  of  the  alveolus. 

A  tooth  of  compact  texture,  and  in  a  healthy  mouth,  may  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  substance  without  any  serious  in- 
jury ;  but  a  similar  loss  of  substance  in  a  tooth  not  so  dense  in 
structure  would  be  likely  to  produce  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane,  and  possibly  of  the  alveolo-dental 
periosteum.  Hence,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
result  of  injuries  of  this  sort,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  character  of  the  tooth  upon  which  the  blow  has 
been  inflicted,  but  also  the  state  of  the  mouth  and  the  health  of 
the  individual. 

If  the  tooth  is  not  loosened  in  its  socket,  any  injury  resulting 
from  a  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  the  enamel,  or  even  of  the 
dentine,  may  be  prevented  by  smoothing  the  fractured  surface 
with  a  file,  that  the  juices  of  the  mouth  and  particles  of  extra- 
neous matter  may  not  be  retained  in  contact  with  it.  But  if 
the  tooth  is  loosened,  and  inflammation  of  the  investing  mem- 
brane has  supervened,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  gums, 
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and  the  mouth  washed  several  times  a  day  with  some  astringent 
lotion,  until  the  inflammation  subsides. 

When  a  tooth  has  been  displaced  from  its  socket  by  a  .blow, 
and  its  vascular  connection  with  the  general  system  destroyed, 
necrosis  must,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  be  the  re- 
sult. An  imperfect  union  between  the  tooth  and  alveolus  may 
sometimes  be  re-established  by  the  eflFusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
and  the  formation  of  an  imperfectly  organized  membrane  ;  but 
the  tooth  will  ever  after,  from  the  slightest  cold,  or  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  liable  to  become  sore  to  the  touch,  and 
in  most  cases  will  ultimately  assume  a  muddy  brown,  unhealthy 
appearance. 

The  author  has,  on  several  occasions,  replaced  teeth  that  had 
been  knocked  from  their  sockets  ;  but  in  only  two  instances  was 
the  operation  attended  with  anything  like  success.  The  subject 
in  one  case  was  a  healthy  boy,  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who,  while  playing  bandy,  received  a  blow  from  the  club  of  one 
of  his  playmates,  which  knocked  the  left  central  incisor  of  the 
upper  jaw  entirely  out  of  its  socket.  He  saw  the  boy  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  accident.  The  alveolus  was  filled  with 
coagulated  blood.  This  he  sponged  out,  and,  after  having 
bathed  the  tooth  in  tepid  water,  carefully  and  accurately  re- 
placed it  in  its  socket,  and  secured  it  there  by  silk  ligatures 
attached  to  the  adjacent  teeth.  On  the  following  day  the  gums 
around  the  tooth  were  considerably  inflamed,  to  reduce  which 
inflammation  he  directed  an  application  of  three  leeches  and 
the  frequent  use  of  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh  as  a  wash  for  the 
mouth.  At  the  expiration  of  four  weeks  the  tooth  became  firmly 
fixed  in  its  socket,  but  from  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
the  alveolar  membrane  was  thickened,  and  the  tooth,  in  conse- 
quence, protruded  somewhat.  A  slight  soreness,  on  taking  cold, 
has  ever  since  been  experienced. 

Dr.  Noyes,  of  Baltimore,  mentioned  to  the  author  a  case  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character.  The  subject  was  a  boy  about  ten 
years  of  age.  One  of  his  front  teeth  was  forced  from  its  socket 
by  a  fall.  It  was  replaced  shortly  after,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
became  firm  in  its  alveolus.  Mr.  Bell  also  mentions  a  case 
attended  with  a  like  result. 

The  alveolar  processes  and  jaw-bones  are  sometimes  seriously 
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injured  by  mechanical  violence.  In  1843,  the  author  was  re- 
quested by  the  late  Dr.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  to  visit,  with  him, 
a  lady  who,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage,  had  her  face  severely 
bruised  and  lacerated.  All  that  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  which 
contained  the  six  anterior  teeth  was  splintered  off,  and  was  only 
retained  in  the  mouth  by  the  gums  and  integuments  with  which 
it  was  connected.  The  wounds  of  her  face  having  been  properly 
dressed,  the  detached  portion  of  the  jaw  was  carefully  adjusted 
and  secured  by  a  ligature  passed  around  the  front  teeth  and  first 
molars,  and  by  a  bandage  on  the  outside,  around  the  chin  and 
back  part  of  the  head.  Her  mouth  was  washed  five  or  six  times 
a  day  with  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh.  The  third  day  after  the 
accident  Dr.  Baker  directed  the  loss  of  twelve  ounces  of  blood ; 
and,  in  five  or  six  weeks,  with  no  other  treatment  than  the 
dressing  of  the  wounds,  she  perfectly  recovered. 

It  often  happens  that  the  crown  of  a  tooth  is  broken  off  at  the 
neck.  We  have  known  the  crowns  of  four,  and  in  one  case  of 
thirteen  teeth  to  be  fractured  by  a  single  blow.  The  subject  of 
the  last  case  was  a  fireman,  who,  in  1835,  received  an  accidental 
blow  on  his  mouth  from  the  head  of  an  axe,  which  broke  off  the 
crowns  of  all  the  upper  and  lower  incisors,  two  cuspids,  and 
three  of  the  bicuspids  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  subject  in 
the  other  case  was  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  from 
a  similar  accident,  occasioned  by  running  up  suddenly  behind  a 
man  who  was  chopping  wood,  had  the  crowns  of  his  upper  in- 
cisors broken  off.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  inflammation  which 
supervened  was  so  great  as  to  render  the  removal  of  the  roots 
necessary.  The  crowns,  fangs,  and  alveolar  processes  are  some- 
times ground  to  pieces,  or  the  teeth  driven  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  jaw.  Mr.  Bell  says  he  once  found  a  central  in- 
cisor so  completely  forced  into  the  bone,  that  he  thought  it  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  fang,  but,  on  removing  it,  found  it  to  be  an 
entire  tooth. 

When  the  crown  of  a  tooth  has  been  broken  off  by  a  blow,  the 
root  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  immediately  extracted,  because 
the  injury  it  has  received  will  seldom  permit  it  to  remain  with 
impunity.  We  have  sometimes  engrafted  artificial  crowns  on 
such  roots,  but  the  practice  is  usually  a  bad  one.     If  the  tooth 
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is  to  be  replaced  with  an  artificial  substitute,  the  root  should  be 
first  extracted  :  in  some  cases,  however,  the  fang^  may  be  filled 
and  a  tooth  set  upon  it,  not  by  pivot,  but  attached  to  a  plate. 

But  whether  the  loss  of  the  crown  be  replaced  or  not,  the  root 
can  seldom  remain  without  injury,  for  after  the  inflammation  in- 
duced by  the  concussion  of  the  blow  has  suflficiently  subsided,  or 
terminated  in  suppuration  of  the  lining  membrane,  which  it 
usually  does,  it  acts  as  a  morbid  irritant  to  the  socket  and  adja- 
cent parts,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  removed. 


CHAPTER     TWENTIETH. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DENTAL  PULP  AND  PEEIOSTEUM. 

The  pulp  of  a  tooth,  from  the  high  degree  of  vitality  with 
which  it  is  endowed,  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  structures  of 
the  body,  and  like  other  parts  is  liable  to  become  the  seat  of 
various  morbid  phenomena.  Its  susceptibility  to  morbid  im- 
pressions is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as 
temperament,  habit  of  body,  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health, 
the  condition  of  the  hard  structures  of  the  tooth,  &c.  A  cause, 
which  under  some  circumstances  would  not  be  productive  of  the 
slightest  disturbance,  might,  under  others,  give  rise  to  active 
inflammation,  with  all  its  painful  and  disagreeable  concomitants. 
Increased  irritability  (hypergesthesia)  may  exist  independently 
of  any  organic  change,  either  in  the  pulp,  dentine,  or  enamel. 
Examples  are  often  met  with  in  females  during  gestation ;  but 
it  arises  more  frequently  as  a  consequence  of  caries  than  from 
any  other  cause  connected  with  the  teeth.  Even  before  the 
disease  has  penetrated  to  the  central  chamber  of  the  organ,  the 
pulp  often  assumes  a  most  wonderful  and  marked  increase  of 
irritability,  either  from  functional  distui'bance  arising  from  de- 
composition of  the  dentine,  impaired  relationship  between  the 
two,  or  from  being  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  external  dele- 
terious agents.  Impaired  digestion,  as  well  as  a  disordered  state 
of  other  functions  of  the  body,  frequently  produces  the  same 
eJBFect. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  pulp  to  impressions  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  of  acids,  is  always  increased  by  heightened  irritability. 
When  this  exists  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  mere  contact 
of  these  agents  with  the  tooth  is  often  productive  of  severe  pain, 
which,  on  their  removal,  usually  very  soon  subsides.  The  pulp, 
however,  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  months,  and  even 
years,  without  becoming  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action. 

Preternatural  sensibility  of  the  dentine,  whether  in  a  sound  or 
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partially  decomposed  state,  augments  very  appreciably  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  pulp.  The  sensibility  of  dentine  is  sometimes  so 
much  increased  that  the  mere  contact  of  any  hard  substance  with 
a  part  which  has  become  exposed  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion 
of  the  enamel,  is  often  productive  of  severe  pain.  Impressions 
of  heat  and  cold  conveyed  through  the  conducting  medium  of  a 
metallic  filling,  or  through  a  thin  covering  of  dentine,  as  some- 
times happens  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tooth  has  been 
worn  away,  is  also  a  very  frequent  cause  of  heightened  irrita- 
bility of  the  pulp.  With  its  susceptibility  thus  increased,  the 
impressions  produced  by  these  agents  are  often  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion, and  even  of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  causing  the 
death  of  the  entire  crown  and  inner  walls  of  the  root  of  the  tooth. 
At  other  times,  the  irritation  is  only  followed  by  slight  increase 
of  vascular  action  and  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  over  the 
affected  part  of  the  pulp,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  os^eo- 
dentine ;  and  thus  a  barrier  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
irritating  agents. 

IRRITATION. 

The  pulp  of  a  tooth  may  become  the  seat  of  severe  pain  even 
when  there  is  no  inflammation.  The  slightest  increase  of  vascu- 
lar action,  when  this  organ  is  in  a  preternaturally  irritable  con- 
dition, is  productive  of  rnore  or  less  irritation.  The  pressure  of 
the  slightly  distended  vessels  upon  the  nervous  filaments  dis- 
tributed upon  it,  at  such  times,  is  sufficient  to  cause  great  pain. 

Impressions  of  heat  and  cold  are  conveyed  more  readily  to  the 
pulp  when  the  dentine  is  in  a  morbidly  sensitive  condition,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  they  produce  a  more  powerful*  effect. 

The  remedial  indications  of  pain  in  a  tooth  arising  simply 
from  irritation  of  the  pulp,  consist  in  the  removal  of  the  primary 
and  exciting  causes.  When  produced  by  impressions  of  heat  and 
cold  conveyed  to  it  through  the  conducting  medium  of  a  metallic 
filling  and  intervening  supersensitive  dentine,  if  the  severity 
and  continuance  of  the  pain  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
it  will  give  rise  to  inflammation,  the  filling  should  be  removed 
and  some  non-conducting  substance  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  before  replacing  it.     If  this  is  done  before  inflammation 
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actually  takes  place,  it  will  prevent  subsequent  irritation  from 
these  causes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  pain 
thus  produced,  is  in  proportion  to  the  sensibility  of  the  subjacent 
dentine.  If  this  is  destroyed  previously  to  filling  the  tooth, 
their  action  upon  the  pulp  will  be  as  effectually  prevented  as  by 
the  interposition  of  a  non-conducting  substance.  But  in  the 
application  of  agents  for  this  purpose,  there  is  danger  of  destroy- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  pulp.  The  employment  of  them,  however, 
is  resorted  to  more  frequently  to  prevent  pain  during  the  removal 
of  caries  than  to  relieve  any  subsequent  irritation  from  impres- 
sions of  heat  and  cold. 

Arsenious  acid,  cobalt,  chloride  of  zinc,  chloroform,  and  the 
actual  cautery,  have  all  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  sensi- 
tive dentine. 

The  use  of  arsenious  acid  in  dental  practice  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  pulps  of 
teeth,  but  it  will  also  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  dentine,  and 
thus  enable  the  operator  to  remove,  without  pain,  the  semi- 
decomposed  parts  of  a  sensitive  carious  tooth,  preparatory  to 
filling.  In  employing  it  for  this  purpose,  however,  great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  pulp, 
and  the  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  dentine.  This  is  very 
liable  to  happen  when  applied  to  a  tooth  of  a  very  soft  texture, 
especially  if  in  the  mouth  of  a  young  person,  and  when  the 
caries  extends  nearly  to  the  pulp-cavity*  The  action  of  arsenic, 
through  the  intervening  hard  structures,  on  the  pulp,  would  seem, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  cause,  in  some  way,  the  decomposition  of 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood ;  whereby  a  pinkish-purple  tinge  is 
imparted  to  the  serous  portion  of  this  fluid,  which  is  conveyed  to 
every  part  of  the  dentine.  It  seems,  also,  to  exert  some  peculiar 
action  upon  the  microscopic  vessels  of  this  tissue ;  for  the  fluid 
which  they  circulate  is  now  evidently  everywhere  effused  from 
their  coats  and  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  earthy  salts, 
coloring  them  so  deeply  as  to  impart  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
a  pinkish  or  purple  hue,  distinctly  seen  through  the  translucent 
enamel  coloring.  Three  or  four  cases  in  which  this  has  happened 
have  occufred  in  the  practice  of  the  author. 

But  the  application  of  arsenic  to  a  tooth  is  not  necessarily 
followed  by  this  effect.    It  is  only  in  young  persons,  and  in  teeth 
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of  a  very  soft  texture,  that  this  is  liable  to  occur,  unless  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  tooth  for  a  long  time.  When  it  is  used 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  surface 
of  the  dentine  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  preparatory  to  the 
introduction  of  a  filling,  and  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  pulp 
from  impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  it  should  never  be  permitted 
to  remain  more  than  two  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time 
it  should  be  removed,  and  after  thoroughly  washing  and  drying 
the  cavity,  the  filling  may  be  introduced,  without  danger  of  sub- 
sequent irritation  of  the  pulp  or  discoloration  of  the  tooth.  The 
thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  even  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  is  sufficient  to  apply  to  a  tooth. 
It  should  be  put  on  a  dossil  of  raw  cotton  or  lint  moistened  with 
creosote,  and  placed  directly  upon  the  botton  of  the  cavity. 
After  the  arsenic  has  been  applied,  the  cavity  should  be  carefully 
filled  with  wax,  mastic,  or  Hill's  stopping,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  its  escaping  into  the  mouth  and  to  exclude  the  buccal 
fluids.  When  the  cavity  is  on  the  approximal  surface  of  tiie 
tooth,  additional  security  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  ligature 
of  floss  silk  three  or  four  times  around  it  and  tying.  A  small 
ring  cut  from  the  end  of  a  tube  of  caoutchouc  placed  on  the 
tooth  is  even  better  than  a  lijiature  of  silk. 

Dr.  Arthur  recommends  the  use  of  cobalt  for  destroying  morbid 
sensibility  of  dentine.  He  has  used  it  for  several  years,  and 
believes  it  to  be  as  certain  in  its  effects  as  arsenious  acid  and  less 
liable  to  injure  the  pulp  of  the  tooth.  It  is  the  arsenic,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  cobalt  is  combined  that  produces  the  effect; 
but  he  thinks  that  its  union  with  the  cobalt  renders  it  less  liable 
to  be  taken  into  the  dentine  by  absorption,  and  as  a  consequence, 
less  liable  to  produce  a  deleterious  action  upon  the  pulp.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-black  oxide,  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  applied  to  the  tooth  in  the  same  manner  as  arsenious 
acid. 

For  the  destruction  merely  of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  solid 
structures  of  a  tooth,  chloride  of  zinc,  according  to  the  author's 
experience,  although  somewhat  less  certain  in  its  eff'ects,  is 
superior  to  any  preparation  dependent  for  its  active  ♦properties 
upon  the  presence  of  arsenic.  With  this  agent  it  rarely  happens 
that  more  than  five  minutes  are  required  to  obtain  the  desired 
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effect.  Although  a  powerful  escharotic,  it  does  not,  as'  all 
arsenical  preparations  are  liable  to  do,  produce  any  deleterious 
effect  on  the  pulp  of  the  tooth.  It  is  thought,  however,  in  some 
cases  to  modify  the  texture  of  the  dentine ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  practitioners,  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  more  easily 
acted  upon  by  decaying  agencies.  When  first  applied,  it  excites 
a  sensation  of  heat,  followed  by  burning  pain,  but  these  soon 
subside,  and  on  removing  it  from  the  tooth,  the  parts  of  the 
cavity  with  Avhich  it  was  in  contact,  will,  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases,  be  found  totally  insensible  to  the  touch  of  an  instru- 
ment. Dr.  F.  N.  Seabury  relates  a  case  in  which  he  applied  it 
directly  to  the  exposed  pulp  of  an  aching  tooth.  The  pain, 
which  at  first  was  increased,  soon  subsided,  and  after  removing 
the  chloride,  the  tooth  was  filled  in  the  usual  way,  without  in- 
convenience to  the  patient. 

The  chloride  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  cavity  of  a  sensi- 
tive tooth,  without  being  combined  with  any  other  substance,  on 
a  little  raw  cotton  or  lint ;  or  it  may  be  made  into  a  paste  by 
mixing  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  flour,  the  moisture  which  it 
absorbs  from  the  atmosphere  being  sufficient  for  the  formation  of 
the  paste;  or  it  maybe  mixed  with  a  little  pure  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  lime,  in  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  applied  to  the  tooth. 
But  before  this  is  done,  as  much  of  the  decomposed  dentine  as 
possible  should  be  removed,  and  the  application  should  be  held 
firmly  in  contact  with  the  part  of  the  cavity  upon  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  act.  This  may  be  done  by  filling  the  cavity  after  it 
has  been  put  in,  with  softened  wax  or  raw  cotton.  The  chloride 
may  remain  in  the  tooth  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  until  the 
burning  sensation  produced  by  it  ceases.  A  single  application 
will  generally  suffice  to  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  enable  the  operator  to  remove  any 
remaining  portions  of  decayed  dentine  without  pain,  and  to  ob- 
tund  the  vitality  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  impressions  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  pulp.  A 
second,  and  even  a  third  application,  however,  will  sometimes  be 
required.  We  have  before  referred  to  the  local  action  of  chloro- 
form. Iris  brief  in  its  effects,  and  calls  for  repeated  application 
in  a  long  operation,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  totally  free 
from  the  possibly  injurious  action  of  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  oxide 
of  zinc. 
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The  actual  cautery  was  at  one  time  much  used  and  highly  re- 
commended by  French  dentists  in  the  treatment  of  sensitive  de- 
cayed teeth,  but  as  the  application  gave  rise,  very  often,  to  in- 
flammation of  the  pulp,  its  use  in  England  and  America  was  long 
since  laid  aside. 

Less  potent  agents,  such  as  pulverized  galls,  tannic  acid,  &c., 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  morbid  sensi- 
bility in  teeth  preparatory  to  filling,  and  sometimes  with  good 
results. 

Having  noticed  the  agents  usually  employed  for  destroying 
morbid  sensibility  in  dentine,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of 
the  non-conductors  of  caloric  that  have  been  used  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  object.  Among  the  substances  which 
have  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  are,  asbestos,  gutta  percha, 
HilVs  stopping,  cork  and  oiled  silk. 

Asbestos,  as  a  non-conductor  of  caloric,  certainly  possesses 
every  desirable  property,  and  is  as  indestructible  in  a  tooth  as 
gold.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the  purest  variety  should  be 
selected.  A  small  pellet,  made  from  the  filaments  of  this  mine- 
ral, placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cavity  previously  to  filling,  will 
effectually  prevent  irritation  of  the  pulp  from  impressions  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  cavity,  however,  should  be  first  properly  pre- 
pared, washed  with  tepid  water  and  made  perfectly  dry.  The 
asbestos  may  occupy  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  depth 
of  the  canity  after  the  filling  has  been  introduced  and  consoli- 
dated. 

A  thin  layer  of  gutta  percha  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
previously  to  introducing  the  gold,  is  as  effectual  in  preventing 
the  transmission  of  impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  as  asbestos, 
and  can  be  more  conveniently  applied.  There  is,  however,  a 
preparation  of  it,  known  as  "  Hill's  stopping,"  better  than  the 
simple  article.  The  method  of  applying  it  is  very  simple.  The 
cavity  being  first  properly  prepared,  a  small  piece  of  this  pre- 
paration is  slightly  warmed  by  a  fire,  or  by  the  flame  of  a  candle 
or  lamp,  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  adapted  to 
its  inequalities  by  pressing  on  it  gently  with  a  large  broad-pointed 
plugger.  This  done,  the  cavity  may  be  filled  with  gold  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Cork,  though  an  equally  good  non-conductor  of  caloric,  is 
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thought  by  some,  as  it  is  more  destructible  than  asbestos  or  gutta 
percha,  to  be  objectionable  ;  but  cut  off,  as  it  necessarily  would 
be  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  beneath  the  filling,  its  liability  to 
undergo  any  change,  would  seem  to  be  rendered  wholly  impossi- 
ble. It  is  objected  to  its  use,  that  it  is  of  a  more  porous  nature 
than  gutta  percha,  and  cannot  be  adapted  as  perfectly  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  Also  that  there  is  danger 
in  introducing  the  filling  of  forcing  some  portions  of  the  gold 
through  it,  unless  a  very  thick  piece  be  used.  Oiled  silk  has 
also  been  used  in  some  cases  very  successfully,  but  it  is  not  as 
good  a  non-conductor  as  any  of  the  afore-mentioned  agents. 

But  a  metallic  filling  is  not  the  only  medium  through  which 
impressions  of  heat  and  cold  are  conveyed  to  the  dental  pulp. 
When  the  dentine  on  the  coronal  extremity  or  side  of  a  tooth 
becomes  very  thin  from  loss  of  substance,  occasioned  by  mechani- 
cal or  spontaneous  abrasion,  by  the  use  of  the  file,  erosion,  or 
other  cause,  the  pulp  sometimes  becomes  painfully  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  these  agents.  Loss  of  substance  from  any  of 
these  causes,  is  also  often  attended  by  exalted  sensibility  of  the 
exposed  dentine ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  contact  of  acids 
with  it  is  productive  of  more  or  less  pain.  Nature,  however, 
usually  prevents  the  painful  consequences  that  would  naturally 
arise  from  continued  abrasion  of  the  coronal  ends  of  the  teeth 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  their  nervous  pulp,  by  the  gradual 
ossification  of  this  organ  ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  would  become 
exposed,  it  is  converted  into  osteo-dentine.  But  this  does  not 
always  take  place  in  time  to  prevent  irritation  and  pain. 

When  irritation  of  the  pulp  occurs  in  a  tooth  that  has  been 
filed  on  one  or  both  sides,  so  much  so  as  to  leave  only  a  thin 
covering  of  dentine,  the  best  known  means  of  preventing  morbid 
sensibility  is,  to  keep  the  filed  surface  constantly  clean  by  fre- 
quent friction,  with  a  brush  and  waxed  floss  silk,  or  with  some 
other  suitable  substance.  This  operation  should  be  repeated 
after  each  meal,  and  in  the  morning  immediately  after  rising, 
and  at  night  before  going  to  bed. 

When  caries  has  extended  to  the  central  cavity,  irritation  is 
often  produced  by  contact  of  partially  decomposed  portions  of 
dentine  or  other  foreign  matter  with  the  pulp.  The  proper 
remedial  indication  in  such  cases,  it  is  scarely  necessary  to  say, 
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consists  in  the  removal  of  all  matter  from  the  tooth  that  can  act 
either  as  a  mechanical  or  chemical  irritant.  This  done,  the 
cavity  in  the  tooth,  supposing  the  pulp  to  be  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, should  be  properly  filled. 

But  when  the  irritation  arises  as  a  consequence  of  exalted 
irritability  and  increased  vascular  action  of  the  pulp,  dependent 
upon  disease  or  altered  function  of  some  other  part  or  parts  of 
the  body,  the  remedial  indications  are  different.  The  treatment 
then  should  be  addressed  to  the  primary  aff"ection.  Examples  of 
this  sort  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  met  with  almost 
daily,  particularly  in  females  during  gestation,  in  dyspeptic 
individuals,  and  in  persons  aff"ected  with  gout  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism. They  are  also  sometimes  met  with  in  individuals  who 
have  been  exposed  to  miasmatic  emanations  of  marshy  districts, 
when  the  irritation  assumes  an  intermittent  form,  occurring  at 
stated  intervals  of  twenty-four,  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours, 
and  continuing  from  one  to  three  hours.  Some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  toothache  are  produced  by  one  or  other  of  these  causes. 

The  local  disturbance,  when  it  occurs  in  females  during  preg- 
nancy, may  generally  be  removed  by  mild  aperients,  Avarm  foot- 
bath and  anodynes  at  night  on  going  to  bed.  When  it  depends 
upon  other  kinds  of  derangement  of  the  uterine  organs,  treatment 
suited  to  the  peculiar  indications  of  the  case  should  be  instituted. 
When  it  occurs  in  a  person  aff"ected  with  dyspepsia,  rheumatism 
or  gout,  the  constitutional  treatment  required  by  the  particular 
disease,  constitutes  the  proper  remedy.  When  the  irritation 
assumes  an  intermittent  form,  an  emetic  or  cathartic,  followed  by 
quinine,  will  generally  put  a  stop  to  the  local  disturbance,  pro- 
vided it  has  no  connection  with  caries  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 

INFLAMMATION. 

The  pulp  of  a  tooth,  when  healthy,  has  a  grayish-white  ap- 
pearance, and  its  capillaries  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
when  it  becomes  the  seat  of  acute  or  active  inflammation,  they 
may  be  distinctly  seen  ;  the  organ  then  assumes  a  bright  red 
color.  Inflammation  having  established  itself,  soon  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  pulp,  and  even  to  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum. 
When  permitted  to  run  its  course  uninterruptedly,  it  usually 
terminates  in  suppuration  in  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  days. 
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The  unyielding  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  in  which  it 
is  on  all  sides  inclosed,  renders  expansion  of  the  pulp  impos- 
sible, and  as  its  capillaries  become  distended  with  blood,  they 
press  on  the  nervous  filaments  which  are  everywhere  distributed 
upon  it,  causing  at  first  constant  gnawing  pain ;  which  after- 
wards, as  the  distension  of  the  vessels  increases,  becomes  severe, 
deep-seated,  throbbing,  and  sometimes  almost  insupportable. 

Inflammation  may  attack  the  pulps  of  sound  teeth  as  well  as 
those  affected  with  caries ;  but  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
latter  than  the  former,  and  it  is  oftener  met  with  before  than 
after  the  pulp  has  become  actually  exposed.  The  severity  of 
the  pain,  however,  is  deterjnined  by  the  condition  of  the  tooth, 
the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  the  causes  concerned  in  its 
production.  The  pulp,  when  in  an  irritable  condition,  is  more 
liable  to  become  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation  than  when  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state,  and  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  soon 
followed  by  alveolar  abscess,  unless  an  opening  is  made  imme- 
diately through  the  crown,  neck,  or  root  of  the  tooth,  for  the 
escape  of  the  matter. 

The  efi'usion  of  lymph,  which  takes  place  during  the  inflam- 
matory stage,  and  which,  under  other  circumstances,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  less  severe,  is  made  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  reparation  of  the  injury,  compresses  the  pulp  into 
still  narrower  limits  as  it  accumulates  in  quantity,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  additional  source  of  irritation,  adding  fuel  to  the  flame 
already  lighted  up. 

Inflammation  of  the  pulp  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  on  the 
tooth ;  by  impressions  of  heat  and  cold  conveyed  to  it  through 
the  enamel  and  dentine,  or  through  a  metallic  filling;  or  by  the 
pressure  of  a  filling,  or  the  direct  contact  of  external  irritating 
agents,  such  as  disorganized  portions  of  the  tooth,  particles  of 
alimentary  substances,  acrid  humors,  &c.  But,  as  we  have 
stated  in  another  place,  inflammation  of  the  dental  pulp  is  not 
always  a  necessary  consequence  of  impressions  of  heat  and  cold; 
pain  may  be  produced  by  them  when  it  does  not  exist,  but  in 
this  case  it  usually  subsides  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  irri- 
tant. The  pulp  of  a  tooth  may  be  exposed  for  months,  and 
subjected  several  times  a  day  to  the  actual  contact  of  foreign 
bodies,  without  becoming  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation.     The 
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irritation  and  increased  vascular  action  thus  occasioned  are,  no 
doubt,  removed  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  to  which  they  give 
rise,  and  the  pulp,  after  it  has  become  exposed,  having  room  to 
expand  as  its  vessels  become  distended,  does  not  suffer  irritation 
from  the  pressure  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subjected. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  the  pain  very  nearly  ceases, 
but  the  tooth  for  a  time  remains  sore  to  the  touch,  and  its  ap- 
pearance is  changed.  It  has  no  longer  the  peculiar  animated 
translucency  of  a  living  tooth,  but  has  assumed  an  opaque, 
muddy,  or  brownish  aspect.  With  the  disorganization  of  the 
pulp,  the  entire  crown  and  inner  walls  of  the  root  lose  their 
vitality;  still,  if  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  has  not  become 
seriously  involved  in  disease,  the  vascular  and  nervous  supply 
furnished  to  the  cementum  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  the  tooth 
from  exerting  any  injurious  influence  upon  the  surrounding  and 
more  highly  vitalized  parts.  The  cementum  being  more  analo- 
gous in  structure  to  true  osseous  tissue  than  dentine,  now  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  animal  economy.  It  being  more  lib- 
erally supplied  with  vitality  and  with  nutritive  juices,  and  not 
being  sensibly  affected  by  the  dcatii  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
organ,  it  keeps  up  the  living  relationship  of  the  tooth  with  the 
alveolo-dental  periosteum,  at  least  suflficiently  to  prevent  it  from 
acting  perceptibly  as  a  morbid  irritant. 

Inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  besides  the  local  pain 
with  which  it  is  attended,  often  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  constitu- 
tional morbid  phenomena,  usually  of  a  mild,  but  sometimes  of 
an  aggravated  and  even  threatening  character.  Among  these 
are  headache,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  furred  tongue,  dryness 
of  the  skin,  quick,  full  and  hard  pulse,  earache,  ophthalmia, 
disease  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  &c. 

The  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance,  arising  from  in- 
flammation of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
general  health,  and  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  system  at  the 
time.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  occasions  but  little  inconve- 
nience, and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  ceases,  but 
sometimes  it  assumes  a  very  alarming  character.  A  fatal  case 
of  tetanus,  produced  by  inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  a  lower 
molar,  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  Baltimore.  The  subject  was 
a  young  lady  about  eighteen  years. of  age.     The  system,  at  the 
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time,  from  great  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  excitement,  was  in 
an  exceedingly  irritable  condition,  but  in  other  respects,  thovigh 
constitutionally  rather  delicate,  she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health. 

There  is  not  an  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  in  which  acute 
inflammation  is  more  intractable  in  its  nature,  and  rapid  in  its 
progress,  than  in  the  pulp  of  a  tooth;  and,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  its  situation,  and  its  physical  and  vital  peculiari- 
ties, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  should,  in  so  large  a 
majority  of  the  cases,  terminate  in  the  disorganization  of  the 
part.  Still,  it  may  sometimes  be  arrested,  and  the  remedial 
indications  here,  though  they  cannot  be  as  readily  and  fully 
carried  out,  are  the  same  as  for  inflammation  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  first  and  most  important  one  consists  in  the 
removal  of  all  local  and  exciting  causes.  If  it  be  the  result  of 
irritation  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  filling,  the  plug  should 
be  immediately  removed,  leeches  applied  to  the  gum  of  the 
aff"ected  tooth,  and,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit,  blood  may 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  brisk  saline  purgative  prescribed. 
The  removal  of  the  filling,  however,  when  the  inflammation  has 
previously  made  much  progress,  will  not  prevent  suppuration, 
but  it  may  keep  it  from  extending  to  every  part  of  the  pulp. 
When  an  external  opening  is  made  for  the  escape  of  the  matter 
the  moment  suppuration  takes  place,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  pulp  will  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  which  caused  the 
irritation,  and  then  the  inflammatory  action  may  cease.  But  if 
the  matter  remains  in  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  part 
of  the  pulp  which  has  not  suppurated  will  still  be  subjected  to 
pressure,  and  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  will  go  on  until 
the  entire  organ  perishes.  Nor  will  the  disorganizing  process 
stop  here.  The  alveolo-dental  membrane,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  root,  will  soon  become  implicated,  and  in  a  short  time  alveo- 
lar abscess  will  form,  thus  terminating  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease. 

There  may  be  no  indications  of  irritation  or  inflammation  for 
several  weeks,  or  even  months,  after  a  tooth  has  been  filled  ;  but 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  pulp,  from  increased  irrita- 
bility, caused,  perhaps,  by  some  change  in  the  state  of  the 
patient's   general   health,  may  be   attacked   by  inflammation. 
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Althougli  this  verj  seldom  happens,  it  does,  nevertheless,  some- 
times occur.  When  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  about 
to  take  place — and  it  may  be  suspected  if  pain  is  felt  in  the  tooth 
when  anything  hot  or  cold  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  if  it  be- 
comes the  seat  of  gnawing  or  gradually  increasing  pain — the 
filling  should  be  removed.  If  the  pain  now  ceases,  a  thick  layer 
of  gutta  percha,  or  Hill's  stopping,  may  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  the  filling  replaced  ;  using  the  precau- 
tion, as  before  directed,  to  introduce  the  gold  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  the  liability  of  depressing  the  floor  of  the  cavity. 
But  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue  unabated,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  extract  the  tooth,  or  expose  the  pulp  and  destroy 
its  vitality  by  applying  to  it  some  powerful  cscharotic,  as  arseni- 
ous  acid;  which,  acting  more  promptly  and  with  more  certainty 
than  any  other,  seems  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  When  this 
is  done,  it  is  usually  with  the  view  of  securing  the  retention  and 
preservation  of  the  tooth  by  filling  the  pulp-cavity  and  root,  an 
operation  now  very  frequently  performed  by  many  dentists. 

The  abstraction  of  blood  directly  from  the  pulp,  one  might 
suppose,  would  be  better  calculated  to  arrest  the  inflammation 
than  almost  any  other  treatment ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  has 
been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  sufficiently  often  to  determine 
its  therapeutic  value.  At  ajfy  rate,  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  if,  by  this  means,  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries  could 
be  removed,  the  tumefied  pulp  would  be  reduced  to  its  natural 
size,  and  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  to  which,  as  a  consequence 
of  its  distended  condition,  it  is  subjected.  To  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  benefit  capable  of  being  derived  from  the  operation, 
the  opening  should  be  made  in  that  portion  where  one  of  the 
principal  arteries  would  be  most  likely  to  be  punctured ;  and 
this,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  just  where  the  canal  of  the  root 
enters  the  chamber  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  But  in  making 
the  puncture  here,  the  pulp  being  very  small  at  this  point,  there 
is  danger  of  cutting  it  off";  and  as  reunion  would  scarcely  be 
likely  to  take  place,  the  portion  in  the  central  cavity  would  neces- 
sarily perish. 

If  the  pulp  were  exposed,  there  would  be  a  better  opportunity 
of  relieving  the  congested  condition  of  its  capillaries  by  the  ab- 
straction of  blood;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  free  access  to 
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the  organ  by  drilling  a  hole  through  the  intervening  dentine  is 
very  great ;  the  tooth,  "when  suffering  from  inflammation,  being 
usually  so  sore  to  the  touch  that  the  slightest  pressul'e  is  produc- 
tive of  great  pain  ;  hence,  the  operation  will  seldom  if  ever  prove 
successful.  Unless,  therefore,  the  retention  of  the  tooth  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  it  is  better  to  remove 
it  at  once.  If  it  is  an  incisor  or  cuspid,  the  pulp  should  be  im- 
mediately extirpated  or  arsenious  acid  applied  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  vitality  ;  or,  if  suppuration  has  previously  taken  place, 
an  opening  should  be  made  into  the  chamber  of  the  tooth  as  be- 
fore directed,  for  the  escape  of  the  matter.  Should  it  be  found, 
after  this  has  escaped,  that  disorganization  has  not  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  pulp,  the  remaining  portion  may  be  destroyed 
in  the  manner  above  described.  This  done,  the  pulp-cavity  and 
root,  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  of  the  socket  has  completely 
subsided,  may  be  filled. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  it  is  only  at 
its  very  inception,  that  there  is  any  chance  of  combating  suc- 
cessfully acute  inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth ;  and  even 
then,  so  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  may  bafiie  the 
best  directed  and  most  energetic  treatment  that  can  be  adopted. 
It  may  be  that  when  attention  shall  have  become  more  generally 
directed  to  the  subject,  some  more  successful  method  of  treat- 
ment may  be  discovered;  but  that  a  complete  mastery  over  the 
disease  will  ever  be  obtained,  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Inflammation  of  the  dental  pulp  is  not  always  acute;  it  some- 
times assumes  a  chronic  and  local  form.  This  often  occurs 
where  the  chamber  of  a  tooth  has  become  gradually  exposed  by 
caries  of  the  dentine;  and  when  this  happens,  the  action  of  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  of  other  foreign  substances  which  obtain 
access  to  the  cavity,  as  well  as  of  the  decomposed  portions  of  the 
tooth  substance,  causes  an  increase  of  vascular  action  in  the  ex- 
posed part,  followed,  very  often,  by  a  slight  discharge;  but  the 
morbid  action  thus  induced  is,  comparatively,  seldom  accompa- 
nied by  pain.  The  pulp  may  remain  thus  partially  exposed  for 
months,  and  even  years,  without  causing  any  other  inconveni- 
ence than  a  momentary  twinge  of  pain  when  some  hard  sub' 
stance  is  accidentally  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth, 
which  subsides  immediately  after  its  removal.     Sooner  or  later, 
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however,  the  pain  thus  excited  will  become  more  permanent, 
continuincr  each  time  it  occurs  from  five  or  ten  minutes  to  one 
or  more  hours  after  the  cause  of  the  irritation  has  been  removed. 
If  a  tooth  be  filled  under  such  circumstances,  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  upon  the  pulp,  which  is  poured  out  from  its  exposed 
surface  beneath  the  plug,  will  give  rise  to  a  more  general  and 
active  form  of  inflammatory  action. 

The  liability  of  the  tooth  to  ache  increases  as  the  pulp  be- 
comes more  and  more  exposed  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
the  dentine  ;  and  the  inflammation  may  ultimately  assume  a  more 
active  form,  or  the  pulp  may  become  the  seat  of  fungous  growth, 
or  it  may  be  absorbed  or  destroyed  by  ulceration,  or  by  gangrene 
and  mortification.  Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  disease  is 
attended  with  severe  darting  pains,  often  occurring  several  times 
in  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  succeeded  by  intervals  of 
perfect  ease  for  many  hours.  At  other  times  it  is  attended  by 
dull  aching  pain,  aggravated  by  taking  sweet  or  acid  substances 
into  the  mouth.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  application  of  heating 
or  stimulating  substances  to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  pulp  will 
usually  procure  relief.  Permanent  exemption  from  pain,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  obtained,  and  sooner  or  later,  it  becomes  necessary 
either  to  destroy  the  pulp  or  to  extract  the  tooth. 

The  body  of  the  pulp  when  the  organ  becomes  exposed  from  a 
decayed  opening  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  molar,  is  sometimes 
absorbed,  while  its  prolongations  in  the  roots  often  remain  un- 
changed for  two  or  more  years. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  an  exposed  surface  of  the  pulp,  when 
long  continued,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  ulceration, — a  disorganiz- 
ing process,  which  often  causes  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  part  occupying  the  central  chamber  of  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  making  in  it  numerous  little  excavations.  The  ulcerated 
surface  usually  presents  a  yellowish  appearance ;  when  the  dis- 
organizing process  is  arrested  before  it  has  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  very  large  portion  of  the  pulp,  it  usually  becomes 
covered  with  healthy  granulations. 

When  the  inflammation  occurs  in  cachectic  individuals  it  often 
assumes  an  acute  form,  and  sometimes  terminates  in  gangrene 
and  mortification.  The  loss  of  vitality  may  be  confined  to  the 
body  of  the  pulp,  or  it  may  extend  to  every  part  of  the  organ. 
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In  the  former  case  the  pain  continues,  but  in  the  latter  it  ceases 
as  soon  as  mortification  takes  place.  When  this  happens,  the 
entire  pulp,  which  has  now  a  dark  brown  or  black  color,  may  be 
removed.     But  this  is  not  a  very  common  termination. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  as  well  as  acute  inflammation  are 
always  modified  by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  habit  of  body, 
and  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  The  pain  attending  the 
former,  however,  is  periodical,  occurring  at  irregular  and  un- 
certain intervals,  and  constitutes  that  variety  of  toothache  so 
often  relieved  by  local  applications ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is 
constant. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  the  pulp  is  either  actually  exposed 
or  only  covered  by  decomposed  or  partially  decomposed  dentine, 
and  the  diseased  surface  rarely  embraces  a  larger  circumference 
than  that  described  by  the  bottom  of  the  decayed  cavity.  The 
inflammation,  therefore,  is  local  as  well  as  chronic,  but  never- 
theless, it  is  often  of  so  persistent  a  character,  as  to  render  its 
removal  exceedingly  difficult.  The  dentist,  however,  is  not  so 
much  restricted  in  the  application  of  remedies  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  inflammation,  and  to  the  action  of  which  it  yields 
more  readily.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  will  necessarily 
encounter  difficulties  in  his  efibrts  to  subdue  it,  A  greater  length 
of* time  is  sometimes  required  than  the  patient  is  willing  to  give  ; 
and  the  opening  through  the  crown  to  the  central  cavity  is  fre- 
quently too  small,  previously  to  the  removal  of  the  partially 
decomposed  dentine,  to  admit  of  the  direct  application  of  the 
necessary  remedial  agent  to  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  pulp. 
Again,  it  often  happens,  that  the  situation  of  the  tooth  and  cavity 
are  such  as  to  prevent  a  complete  view  of  the  diseased  part.  It 
is  important  that  the  operator  should  get  such  a  view  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  the  inflamed  surface  is  ulcerated,  or 
pours  out  a  serous  fluid ;  or  whether  the  morbid  condition  is 
simply  one  of  irritation,  produced  by  the  presence  of  acrid  matter, 
or  of  partially  or  wholly  decomposed  dentine.  Unless  his  diag- 
nosis is  correct,  his  prescription  will  be  as  likely  to  do  harm  as 
good  ;  but,  having  ascertained  the  exact  character  of  the  disease, 
he  may  often  be  able  to  institute  treatment  that  will  result  in  the 
restoration  of  the  pulp  and  the  preservation  of  the  tooth. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  understand  the  part  which  nature  plays 
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in  the  curative  process ;  for  cure  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  effected  by  that  internal  force,  which,  as  Chomel  says, 
"  presides  over  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  contends  unremittingly 
with  physical  and  chemical  laws,  receives  the  impression  of  dele- 
terious agents,  reacts  against  them,  and  effects  the  resolution  of 
disease."  This  vital  force  is  sometimes  exercised  in  the  cure  of 
disease  in  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  but  more  frequently  in  its  pre- 
vention ;  as  is  shown  by  the  gradual  ossification  of  the  organ  in 
those  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  become  exposed  by  me- 
chanical or  spontaneous  abrasion  of  the  solid  structures  which 
inclose  it ;  and  occasionally  by  the  formation  of  secondary  den- 
tine upon  the  surface  of  the  original  or  primary  dentine  at  a 
point  toward  which  the  caries  is  advancing.  Nature,  no  doubt, 
would  always  provide  in  this  way  against  the  exposure  of  the 
pulp,  if  the  occurrence  were  always  long  enough  preceded  by 
sufficient  irritation  or  increase  of  vascular  action  in  it  to  call  her 
energies  into  operation.  But  the  formation  of  osteo-dentine, 
which  constitutes  the  protective  wall  of  defence,  is  a  tardy  pro- 
cess, and  as  a  general  rule,  proceeds  more  slowly  than  the  caries 
in  the  tooth,  which  causes  the  exposure  of  the  pulp.  Besides,  it 
often  happens  that  its  approach  is  not  announced  by  the  slightest 
irritation,  a  condition  necessary  to  the  new  formation,  until  it 
reaches  the  central  cavity.  At  other  times,  the  approach  of  flie 
disease  gives  rise  to  too  much  irritation,  a  condition  equally  un- 
favorable to  the  dentinification  of  the  pulp.  Thus,  no  protective 
covering  being  formed,  it  soon  becomes  exposed,  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  such  irritating  agents  as  may  chance  to 
•  be  brought  into  contact  with  it.  Hence,  its  liability  to  become 
the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation  as  well  as  other  forms  of  dis- 
eased action. 

If  the  disease  is  attended  with  pain,  the  removal  of  this  must 
first  claim  attention,  and  should  be  effected  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible;  otherwise  the  morbid  action jnay  extend  to  every 
part  of  the  pulp  and  peridental  membrane,  and  assume  a  more 
active  and  unmanageable  form.  If  the  pain  is  the  result  of  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  direct  action  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
agents,  the  cavity  in  the  tooth  should  at  once  be  carefully  freed 
from  all  extraneous  substances  and  decomposed  portions  of  den- 
tine.    This  done,  a  dossil  of  raw  cotton  or  lint — saturated  with 
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spirits  of  camphor,  laudanum,  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform,  creo- 
sote, or  some  one  of  the  essential  oils — may  be  applied.  Imme- 
diate relief  is  sometimes  obtained  by  an  application  of  this  sort. 
Counter-irritants  have  sometimes  been  used  with  advantage. 
The  pain  has  often  been  removed  by  exciting  increased  secre- 
tion of  saliva,  but  when  a  sialagogue  is  used,  the  cavity  in  the 
tooth  should  be  filled  with  raw  cotton  or  lint  to  prevent  the  agent 
from  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
pulp.  But  a  remedy  which  will  relieve  the  pain  in  one  case 
often  aggravates  it  in  another. 

When  the  irritation  is  produced  by  acidulated  buccal  fluids, 
the  application  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  some  other  alkali,  will 
often  give  immediate  temporary  relief;  but  as  the  condition  of 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  especially  the  salivary,  is  usually 
owing  to  gastric  derangement,  the  correction  of  this  constitutes 
the  first  and  most  important  remedial  indication.  When  any 
application  is  made  to  the  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  removing  irri- 
tation and  pain,  its  full  effect  will  not  be  obtained  unless  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth  are  excluded  from  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  ; 
this  may  be  done  by  closing  the  orifice  with  softened  wax  or 
mastic,  using  the  precaution  not  to  force  it  in  so  far  as  to  press 
the  application  previously  made,  upon  the  exposed  pulp. 

Until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  writer  did  not 
believe  it  possible  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  a  tooth  by  filling, 
after  the  pulp  had  become  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  but 
he  is  now  convinced  that  it  can  be  done  in  very  many  cases, 
after  a  proper  preparatory  treatment,  which  often  requires  seve- 
ral weeks. 

SPONTANEOUS  DISORGANIZATION. 

The  spontaneous  destruction  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  is  an  affec- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  writers  on 
dental  pathology  ;  and,  although  it  is  one  which  rarely  occurs, 
examples  of  it  are  met  with  sufficiently  often  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  among  the  diseases  of  the  teeth.  The  first  case  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  author  occurred  in  1836,  and  he  has 
subsequently  met  with  six  or  seven  others.  In  each  of  them  the 
disorganization  had  been  carried  on  so  insidiously,  that  neither 
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the  presence  of  disease  nor  structural  alteration  was  suspected, 
until  the  teeth  had  assumed  a  dull  brownish  or  bluish-brown  ap- 
pearance. The  death  of  the  pulp  had  not  been  preceded  in  any 
of  these  cases  by  the  slightest  indication  of  inflammatory  action, 
It  had,  apparently,  resulted  from  want  of  sufficient  vital  energy 
to  sustain  the  nutritive  function. 

The  sockets  of  the  afl'ected  teeth  in  these  cases,  were,  seem- 
ingly, in  a  healthy  condition, — a  circumstance  which,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  parts  of  the  extremity  of  the 
roots  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  disorganized  remains  of 
the  dental  pulps,  may  appear  somewhat  strange.  But  this  may 
have  been  owing,  partly,  to  diminished  excitability  in  the  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum,  and  partly  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity, 
and  the  innocuous  character  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  cen- 
tral cavities  of  the  teeth.  The  gums  of  that  portion  of  the  al- 
veolar border  occupied  by  the  affected  teeth  had  a  pale,  grayish- 
purple  appearance,  but  exhibited  no  indications  of  actual  disease. 
They  were  as  thin  and  their  margins  as  distinctly  festooned  here 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  mouth.  In  some  instances,  the  teeth 
had  been  in  this  condition  for  seven  or  eight  years.  On  perfo- 
rating the  crowns,  only  a  drop  of  dark  brown  matter,  about  the 
consistence  of  thin  cream,  and  having  but  little  odor,  escaped 
from  the  pulp-cavity  of  each. 

In  all  the  cases  which  the  author  has  seen  of  this  remarkable 
affection,  the  loss  of  vitality  had  taken  place  previously  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  age,  and  according  to  his  observations  upon 
the  subject,  it  seldoms  confines  itself  to  a  single  tooth,  but  occurs 
simultaneously  in  corresponding  teeth.  The  pulps  of  several 
usually  perish  at  about  the  same  time.  In  the  first  case  to  which 
his  attention  was  called,  six  had  lost  their  vitality.  The  affec- 
tioUy  too,  seems  to  be  principally  confined  to  the  incisors  and 
cuspids,  and  sound  teeth  appear  to  be  as  subject  to  it  as  those 
which  are  carious. 

Now,  as  the  disorganization  of  the  pulp,  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
is  not  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  it  must  be  dependent 
upon  constitutional  rather  than  local  causes — upon  some  peculiar 
cachexia,  which  causes  the  function  of  sanguinification  to  be  im- 
perfectly performed.  This  inference,  too,  seems  to  be  fully 
warranted  by  the  appearance  of  the  subjects  in  all  the  cases 
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which  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining — charac- 
terized by  an  extremely  pale  and  slightly  bloated  aspect  of  coun- 
tenance, indicating  a  serous  condition  of  blood. 

The  remedial  indications  in  cases  of  this  sort  are  the  same  as 
in  necrosis  produced  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
lining  membrane  and  pulp. 

FUNGOUS  GKOWTH. 

The  pulp  of  a  tooth,  when  exposed  by  decay  of  the  crown,  some- 
times becomes  the  seat  of  a  fungous  growth,  in  the  form  of  a 
small  vascular  tumor.  These  morbid  growths  sometimes  attain 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  completely  filling  the  cavity  made  in  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  by  decay ;  at  other  times  they  do  not  exceed 
that  of  a  small  elderberry.  The  former  have  little  sensibility, 
and  bleed  freely  from  the  slightest  injury ;  the  latter  are  less 
vascular,  but  are  nearly  as  sensitive  as  the  pulp  in  a  healthy 
state. 

It  often  happens  that  a  fungous  growth  of  the  gum  or  dental 
periosteum,  finding  its  way  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
neck  or  root  of  a  decayed  tooth,  appears  in  the  central  cavity, 
and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  morbid  growth  of  the  pulp. 
Such  tumors  usually  grow  very  fast,  and  sometimes  attain  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut.  They  are  exceedingly  vascular,  bleeding 
profusely  when  wounded,  and  are  soon  reproduced  after  removal. 
The  author  has  met  with  tumors  of  this  kind  which  had  origi- 
nated in  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  of  the  extremity  of  the 
root. 

The  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is  the  removal  of  the  tooth. 
A  cure  cannot  be  effected  by  extirpating  the  morbid  growth. 
The  author  has  frequently  removed  them  nearly  to  the  extremity 
of  the  root,  but  they  have  always  reappeared  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks  after  the  operation.  Even  if  a  return  of  the  disease  could 
be  prevented,  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  should  be  insisted  on, 
as  all  teeth  in  which  tumors  of  this  sort  are  situated,  are  morbid 
irritants,  and  cannot  remain  Avithout  detriment  to  the  health  of 
the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  immediate  connection. 
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OSSIFICATION. 

Allusion  has  been  mad^^  several  times,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  to  the  ossification  of  the  dental  pulp,  as  a  means  employed 
by  nature  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  this  most  delicate  and 
exquisitely  sensitive  structure.  But  examples  of  it  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  teeth  which  have  suffered  no  loss  of  substance, 
either  from  mechanical  or  spontaneous  abrasion,  or  from  the 
decay  of  the  dentine.  The  occurrence,  whatever  may  be  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  is  evidently  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  an  established  law  of  the  economy,  depen- 
dent upon  moderate  irritation  and  a  slight  increase  of  vascular 
action ;  ossification  having  commenced,  it  usually  goes  on  until 
every  part  of  the  pulp  is  converted  into  a  substance  analogous 
to  cementum.  We  infer,  then,  that  when  the  pulp  of  a  tooth 
becomes  the  seat  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  irritation,  ossification 
must  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  but  if  the  irritation 
be  succeeded  by  active  inflammation,  a  different  result  may  be 
expected. 

The  irritation  necessary  for  the  ossification  of  the  pulp  of  a 
tooth  sometimes  arises  from  constitutional  causes ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  results  from  the  action  of  local  irritants, 
and  most  frequently  from  impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  commu- 
nicated through  the  medium  of  a  metallic  filling  or  a  thin  layer 
of  dentine. 

During  the  ossification,  a  sensation  is  occasionally  experienced 
in  the  tooth  somewhat  similar,  though  altogether  less  in  degree, 
to  that  which  attends  the  knitting  of  the  fractured  extremities 
of  a  broken  bone.  A  numb,  vibratory  pain,  barely  perceptible, 
is  felt  passing  through  the  tooth  several  times  a  day,  but  only 
lasting  a  second  or  two  at  a  time.  It  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
occasion  any  annoyance,  or  to  attract  anything  more  than  mo- 
mentary attention. 

With  the  ossification  of  the  pulp,  the  crown  and  inner  walls 
of  the  root  lose  their  vitality,  but  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  necrosis  arising  from  the  disorganization  of 
the  pulp,  materially  affected.  The  central  cavity  being  filled 
with  semi-translucent  osteo-dentine,  the  crown  retains  its  natural 
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color.  The  discoloration  and  opacity  attending  necrosis,  pro- 
duced by  other  causes,  result  partly  from  the  presence  of  putrid 
matter  in  the  pulp-cavity,  and  partly  from  its  absorption  by  the 
surrounding  dentinal  walls. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DENTAL  PEEIOSTEUM. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  a  tooth  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  each  variety  being  modified  in  its  character  both  by  the 
state  of  the  constitutional  health  and  by  the  causes  concerned 
in  its  production.  The  acute  variety,  when  left  to  itself,  usually 
terminates  in  alveolar  abscess,  the  suppurative  process  some- 
times extending  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  periosteum,  causing 
the  entire  death  of  a  tooth,  and  often  followed  by  erosion  of  the 
root,  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolus.  When  favored  by  a  cachectic 
habit  of  body,  it  often  extends  to  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw, 
followed  by  suppuration  and  necrosis.  The  following  case  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  severity  which  it  occasionally  assumes. 

In  1840,  a  poor  girl,  aged  fourteen,  was  brought  to  the  author. 
About  three  months  before  she  had  been  taken  to  a  barber  tooth- 
drawer  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  first  left  inferior  molar  ex- 
tracted. The  crown  was  broken  ofi",  the  roots  left  in  the  socket. 
Inflammation  supervened.  This  soon  extended  to  the  periosteum 
of  the  entire  bone  from  the  second  bicuspid  to  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess ;  as  it  was  permitted  to 

•    *  ^   A  Fig.  156. 

run  its  course  uninterrupted- 
ly, it  terminated  in  necrosis 
and  exfoliation  of  all  this 
portion  of  the  bone  (Fig. 
156),  the  anterior  extremity 
of  which,  when  first  seen 
by  the  author,  had  passed 
through  the  integuments  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
and  protruded  externally.  A  few  days  after  it  was  removed 
without  difiiculty. 

As  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  remedial  indications  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  dental  periosteum  were  briefly  described  in 
the  chapter  on  toothache,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
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to  the  subject  again  when  we  come  to  treat  of  alveolar  abscess, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  We  shall  merely 
state,  however,  that,  after  having  terminated  in  suppuration,  it 
sometimes,  instead  of  subsiding  altogether,  degenerates  into  a 
chronic  form,  and  when  favored  by  some  constitutional  vice,  as 
the  scorbutic,  venereal,  or  scrofulous,  it  often  gives  rise  to  the 
destruction  of  the  socket  and  loss  of  the  tooth. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  dental  periosteum  is  not  always 
preceded  by  the  active  form  of  the  disease,  but  may  assume  this 
form  at  the  commencement.  In  this  case  it  is  complicated  with 
tumefaction  of  the  gums,  and  discharge  of  puriform  matter  from 
between  their  edges  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  For  the  treat- 
ment of  this  variety,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion and  tumefaction  of  the  gums. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FIRST. 
DISLOCATION  OF  THE  LOWEE  JAW. 

From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  inferior  maxilla  is 
articulated  to  the  temporal  bones,  it  is  not  very  liable  to  disloca- 
tion. When  it  occurs  in  one  or  both  of  the  condyles,  the  luxa- 
tion is  always  forward:  the  conformation  of  the  parts  preventing 
it  from  taking  place  in  any  other  direction.  The  oblong,  rounded 
head  of  each  condyle  is  received  into  the  fore  part  of  a  deep 
fossa  in  the  temporal  bone,  situated  just  before  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  externus,  and  under  the  beginning  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 
The  articular  surface  of  each  is  covered  with  a  smooth  cartilage, 
and  between  them  there  is  a  movable  cartilage.  This  latter  is 
connected  with  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  condyle  and 
glenoid  cavity,  externally  by  the  external  lateral  ligament,  in- 
ternally by  the  capsular  ligament,  and  in  front  by  the  tendon  of 
the  external  pterygoid.  This  cartilage  is  sometimes  called  the 
meniscus,  from  its  shape,  being  thickest  around  its  circumference, 
especially  at  the  back  part.  The  temporo-maxillary  articulation 
is  strengthened  by  an  internal,  an  external  and  a  capsular  liga- 
ment ;  also  by  the  tendinous  and  muscular  insertions  of  the  mas- 
seter,  temporal,  and  pterygoid  muscles.  The  intervening  mova- 
ble cartilage,  being  more  closely  connected  Avith  the  head  of  the 
condyle  than  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  escapes  with  the  former, 
whenever  dislocation  of  the  jaw  takes  place. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  rarely  caused  by  a  blow,  unless 
given  when  the  mouth  is  open ;  it  is  more  frequently  occasioned 
by  yawning  or  laughing.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the 
extraction  of  teeth,  and  in  attempting  to  bite  a  very  large  sub- 
stance. Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had 
his  jaw  dislocated  by  suddenly  putting  an  apple  into  his  mouth 
to  keep  it  from  a  playfellow. 

After  the  jaw  has  been  dislocated  once,  it  is  always  more  liable 
to  this  accident;  consequently  Mr.  Fox  very  properly  recommends 
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to  those  with  whom  it  has  once  happened,  the  precaution  of  sup- 
porting the  jaw  whenever  the  mouth  is  opened  very  widely  in 
gaping,  or  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tooth  extracted.  None 
of  these  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  accident,  unless 
the  ligaments  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  are  very 
loose,  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  much  relaxed. 

The  author  witnessed  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
which  the  displacement  occurred  during  an  attempt  to  extract 
the  first  right  inferior  molar.  The  patient  was  a  young  lady 
from  Virginia,  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Both  condyles 
were  luxated,  but  so  completely  were  the  muscles  of  the  jaw 
relaxed,  that  he  immediately  reduced  it  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty; and  afterward,  by  supporting  the  jaw  with  his  left  hand, 
succeeded  in  removing  the  tooth. 

When  the  lower  jaw  is   dislocated,   the  mouth   remains  wide 

open,  as  seeen  in  Fig.  157,  and 
a  great  deal  of  pain  is  ex- 
perienced; this,  according  to 
Boyer,  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  condyles  on  the 
deep-seated  temporal  nerves, 
and  those  which  go  to  the 
masseter  muscles,  situated  at 
the  root  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess. The  condyles,  having 
left  their  place  of  articulation, 
are  advanced  before  the  articu- 
lar eminences  and  lodged  under 
the  zygomatic  arches.  The  jaw 
cannot  be  closed;  the  coronoid 
processes  may  be- felt  under  the  malar  bones;  the  temporal, 
masseter  and  buccinator  muscles  are  extended ;  the  articular 
cavities  being  empty,  a  hollow  may  be  felt  there ;  the  saliva 
flows  uninterruptedly  from  the  mouth,  and  deglutition  and  speech 
are  either  wholly  prevented,  or  very  greatly  impaired.  Boyer 
says,  that  during  the  first  five  days  after  the  accident,  the  patient 
can  neither  speak  nor  swallow.  The  jaw,  when  only  one  condyle 
is  displaced,  is  forced,  more  or  less,  to  one  side. 

If  the  dislocation  continues  for  several  days  or  weeks,  the 
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chin  gradually  approaches  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  patient  slowly 
recovers  the  functions  of  speech  and  deglutition.  We  are  told 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  that  it  may  prove  fatal  if  it  remain  un- 
reduced ;*  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  he  has  never  known  any 
dangerous  effects  to  result  from  this  accident ;  on  the  contrary, 
after  it  has  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  jaw 
partially  recovers  its  motion. f 

In  the  reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  older  sur- 
geons employed  twopiecesof  wood,  which  were  introduced  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  between  the  molar  teeth ;  while  these  were 
made  to  act  as  levers  for  depressing  the  back  part  of  the  bone, 
the  chin  was  raised  by  means  of  a  bandage. 

The  method  usually  adopted  by  modern  surgeons  for  reducing 
a  dislocation  of  this  bone,  consists  in  introducing  the  thumbs, 
wrapped  in  a  napkin  or  cloth  (to  prevent  them  from  being  hurt 
by  the  teeth),  as  far  back  upon  the  molars  as  possible ;  then  de- 
pressing the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  and  at  the  same  time,  raising 
the  chin  with  the  fingers.  In  this  way  the  condyles  are  disen- 
gaged from  under  the  zygomatic  arches,  and  made  to  glide  back 
into  their  articular  cavities.  But  the  moment  the  condyles  are 
disengaged,  the  thumbs  of  the  operator  should  be  slipped  outward 
between  the  teeth  and  the  cheeks  ;  as  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
at  this  instant,  in  drawing  the  jaw  back,  causes  it  to  close  very 
suddenly,  and  with  considerable  force.  This  precaution  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  being  hurt,  unless  a  piece  of  cork  or  soft  wood  has 
been  previously  placed  between  the  teeth. 

By  the  foregoing  simple  method  the  dislocation  may,  in  almost 
every  case,  be  readily  reduced ;  but  Mr.  Fox  mentions  a  case  in 
which  it  failed.  The  subject  was  a  lady  whose  lower  jaw  had 
been  luxated  several  times  before  ;  this  time  the  accident  was 
occasioned  by  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  extract  one  of  the 
inferior  dentes  sapientise.  After  having  failed  to  reduce  the 
luxated  bone  by  the  usual  method,  he  "  happened  'to  recollect 
a  statement  made  to  him  by  M.  de  Chemant,  who  having  been 
frequently  applied  to  by  a  person  in  Paris  who  was  subject  to 
this  accident,  had  always    succeeded  in  immediately  reducing 

*  Surgical  Dictionary,  p.  306. 

t  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  389. 
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the  luxation,  by  means  of  a  lever  of  wood,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Monroe."  Profiting  by  this  statement,  Mr.  Fox  procured 
a  piece  of  wood  about  an  inch  square,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long.  He  placed  one  end  of  this  upon  the  lower  molars,  and 
then  raised  the  other,  so  that  the  upper  teeth  acted  as  a  fulcrum. 
As  soon  as  the  jaw  was  depressed,  the  condyle  of  the  side  upon 
which  the  wood  was  applied,  immediately  slipped  back  into  its 
articular  cavity.  The  wood  was  then  applied  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  other  condyle  reduced  in  the  same  man- 
ner.* 

The  method  proposed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  consists,  when 
both  condyles  are  displaced,  in  introducing  two  corks  behind  the 
molars,  and  then  elevating  the  chin.  He,  however,  first  places 
his  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture  ;t  but  this  is  seldom  necessary. 
The  reduction  of  the  dislocation  can  be  as  conveniently  effected 
with  the  patient  in  a  sitting  as  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  the  patient  is  recom- 
mended to  abstain  for  several  days  from  the  use  of  solid  aliments, 
and  to  wear  a  four-tailed  bandage  ;|  or,  what  is  still  better,  the 
bandage  contrived  by  Mr.  Fox  (Fig.  74),  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence in  the  extraction  of  teeth.  When  this  bandage  is  used  for 
the  latter  purpose,  the  mouth  is  first  opened  to  the  proper  extent, 
with  the  condyles  in  their  articular  cavities ;  it  is  then  applied, 
and  the  straps  tightly  buckled.  This  done,  it  is  impossible  to 
advance  the  jaw  sufficiently  to  produce  a  dislocation. 

*  American  edition  of  Fox  on  the  Human  Teeth,  p.  330. 
t  A.  Cooper  on  Dit-loeations,  p.  391. 
J  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  p.  306. 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 
SALIVARY  CALCULUS. 

The  physical  characteristics,  and  the  local  and  constitutional 
indications  of  salivary  calculus,  having  been  noticed  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  again. 
We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  its  elementary 
constituents,  its  origin,  the  manner  of  its  formation,  its  effects, 
and  the  removal  of  it  from  the  teeth. 

Tartar  or  salivary  calculus  sometimes  accumulates  in  very  large 
quantities,  giving  to  the  mouth  a  most  disagreeable  and  repul- 
sive aspect,  and  imparting  to  the  breath,  not  unfrequently,  an 


Fig.  158. 


Fig.  150. 


almost  insufferably  offensive  odor.  Fig.  158  represents  a  set  of 
teeth  incrusted  with  it,  and  Fig.  159  a  single  tooth,  presented  to 
the  author  by  Dr.  W.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  largest 
accumulation  of  this  substance  he  has  ever  seen  in  one  mass. 
Its  longest  diameter  is  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  its  shortest  seven- 
eighths,  and  its  thickness  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  Imbedded  in 
its  substance  is  the  entire  crown  and  neck  of  a  lower  dens 
sapientiae,  which  was  removed  with  it.  It  is  of  a  light  brown 
color,  and  weighs  two  drachms  and  seventeen  grains. 
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Professor  Austen  describes  a  remarkable  case  where  every 
tooth  above  and  below  had  been  loosened  by  alveolar  absorption 
caused  by  this  deposit ;  no  tooth  having  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  depth  of  socket,  and  some  of  them  held  only  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly tough  attachment  to  the  gum  and  periosteum.  The 
tartar  upon  the  lower  incisors  was  equal  to  five  times  the  size  of 
the  teeth ;  most  of  it  being  on  the  inside  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick  at  the  base.  A  singular  peculiarity  in  this  case 
was  the  excessive  pain  of  extraction.  Small  as  was  the  attach- 
ment, it  was  uncommonly  firm  ;  and  the  patient,  a  working  man, 
was  laid  up  Avith  nervous  prostration  for  two  weeks  after  the 
operation. 

CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  SALIVARY  CALCULUS. 

Salivary  calculus  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal 
matter,  combined  in  various  proportions,  accordingly  as  it  is 
hard  or  soft ;  consequently  no  two  analyses  will  yield  the  same 
result.  The  following  is  the  analysis  made  by  Mr.  Peps  for  Mr. 
Fox.     Fifty  parts  yielded : 

Phosphate  of  lime, 35 

Fibrine,  or  cartilage, 9 

Animal  fat,  or  oil, 3 

Loss, 3 

50 

Berzelius  gives  the  following  analysis.  He  found  one  hundred 
parts  to  contain 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  .  .  79.0 
Salivary  mucus  and  salivine,  .  .  .  13.5 
Animal  matter, 7.5 


100.0 


Dr.  Dwindle,  of  New  York,  furnishes  the  following : 

Phosphate  of  lime, 60 

Carbonate  of  lime, 14 

Animal  matter  and  mucus,           ...  16 

Water  and  loss,             10 

100 
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The  last-named  gentleman  acknowledges  that  he  could  make 
no  two  analyses  agree.  Hard  dry  tartar  contains  more  earthy 
and  less  animal  matter  than  the  soft  humid  tartar. 

The  infusoria  of  which  M.  Mandl  says  tartar  is  composed, 
have  their  origin  in  the  vitiated  mucus  which  is  always  mixed 
with  it.  Scherer  detected  with  a  microscope  infusoria,  in  large 
numbers,  in  the  saliva  of  a  girl  laboring  under  a  scorbutic  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth ;  but  the  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
had  their  origin  in  the  mucous  secretions  of  this  cavity,  which 
are  always  mixed  with  the  former  fluid.  They  are  more  or  less 
numerous,  as  the  tartar  is  hard  or  soft,  or  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  mucus  that  enters  into  its  composition.* 

OKIGIN  AND  DEPOSITION  OF  SALIVARY  CALCULUS. 

There  exists  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  source  from 
whence  salivary  calculus  is  derived.  English  and  American 
writers  believe  it  to  be  a  deposit  from  the  saliva,  but  the  French 
do  not  agree  concerning  its  origin.  Jourdain  thinks  it  is  secreted 
by  glands,  which  he  believes  to  be  scattered  over  the  periosteum 
of  the  teeth.  Gariot  says  it  comes  from  the  gums.  Serres  tells 
us  he  has  discovered  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums, 
certain  glands,  whose  particular  function  it  is  to  secrete  this  sub- 
stance. In  commenting  upon  the  views  of  this  last-mentioned 
author,  M.  Delabarre  remarks:  "The  small  dental  glands,"  as 
he  calls  them,  "  perhaps  belong  to  the  mucous  or  salivary  system ; 
for  the  saliva,  as  all  physiologists  know,  is  not  furnished  by  the 
parotid  and  other  larger  glands  alone,  but  by  a  great  number  of 
small  glands  that  are  very  observable  in  ruminating  animals, 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  I,  therefore,  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  gratuitous  sup- 
position on  the  part  of  the  author ;  because  children  of  a  very 
early  age  are  not  affected  with  tartar,  and  it  is  on  them  that  he 
believes  he  has  discovered  the  glands  which  produce  it.  Did  these 
really  exist,  they  would  augment  instead  of  decreasing  in  size, 
as  age  advanced ;  and  their  functions  becoming  more  and  more 
established,  they  would  attain  to  a  very  large  size  in  old  persons 

*  Dr.  Dwinelle  gives  a  minute  description  of  their  appearance  in  the  first  number 
of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 
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and  those  most  subject  to  tartar.  Now,  there  is  nothing  to  lead 
one  to  infer  their  existence  in  these  individuals.  Therefore,  to 
suppose  that  organs,  Avhich  may  be  very  perceptible  before  their 
function  begins,  cannot  be  discovered  when  their  secretion  is 
fully  established,  is  contrary  to  sound  philosophy ;  in  this  case, 
the  dental  glands  of  the  author  would  be  entirely  different  from 
all  others,  which  are  the  more  distinct  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  active.  Inadmissible,  then,  as  this  supposition  is,  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  these  glands,  which  I  have  patiently 
but  in  vain  searched  for." 

Mons.  Serres  referred  probably  to  the  small  glands  Ij'ing  un- 
der the  mucous  membrane,  which  have  no  more  special  action 
in  the  deposition  of  calculus  than  any  other  of  the  salivary 
glands.  The  largest  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  have 
been  termed,  according  to  their  situation,  the  labial,  buccal,  and 
.molar  glands. 

But  IM,  Delabarre  is  not  more  fortunate  in  the  theory  which 
he  advances  of  the  origin  of  salivary  calculus,  than  Serres.  He 
believes  it  to  be  an  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gums.  Alluding  to  what  M.  Dupuy,  professor  of  the  veterinary 
establishment  at  Alfont,  says,  concerning  the  formation  of  cal- 
careous tubercle  in  soft  tissues,  where  he  supposes  there  are  no 
other  fluids  but  mucus,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  "  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  exhalants  of  the  gums  furnish  tartar,  which 
they  give  out  more  or  less  accordingly  as  the  gums  are  in  a 
healthy  or  inflamed  state.  When  diseased,  they  are  covered 
with  a  whitish  layer,  which  is  at  first  soft,  but  gradually  collect- 
ing upon  the  teeth,  it  afterwards  becomes  hard."  According  to 
this  author,  it  is  only  when  the  gums  are  inflamed  that  tartar  is 
produced. 

In  this  way  he  accounts  for  its  accumulation  on  the  teeth  of 
one  side  of  the  mouth,  while  those  of  the  other  have  none  of  it 
on  them,  though  they  are  all  alike  bathed  in  the  saliva.  The 
concretion  of  earthy  salts  in  the  salivary  ducts,  he  accounts  for 
by  supposing  it  to  be  deposited  by  the  exhalants  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  them,  and  not  from  the  fluid  they  convey 
to  the  mouth. 

He  accounts  for  analogous  formations  in  other  parts,  in  the 
same  way.     The  calculous  incrustation  upon  a  sound,  which  has 
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remained  in  the  bladder  for  a  long  time,  and  which  is  found  in 
cases  where  no  previous  disposition  to  gravel  had  existed,  he 
supposes  to  result  from  irritation  excited  by  the  instrument  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  this  viscus.  In  replying  to  this  part 
of  his  argument,  Mr.  Bell  says :  "  The  previous  non-existence 
of  calculus  in  the  bladder  cannot  be  deemed  any  proof  that  the 
elements  of  its  composition  had  not  been  held  in  solution  in  the 
urine ;  requiring  only  the  occurrence  of  any  extraneous  body  in 
the  bladder  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  its  deposition.  This  view 
of  the  subject  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  depositions, 
both  of  the  lithic  salts  and  of  the  triple  phosphate,  the  bases 
of  the  usual  varieties  of  urinary  calculi,  are  constantly  formed 
from  the  urine,  after  its  expulsion  from  the  bladder." 

It  is  unfortunate  for  M.  Delabarre  that  he  drew  this  analogy, 
for  Mr.  Bell  has  shown  it  to  be  conclusive  against  the  theory 
which  he  intended  to  establish  by  it.  He  says :  "  That  salivary 
calculus,  or  tartar  of  the  mouth,  is  deposited  in  a  similar  manner 
from  the  saliva,  is,  I  think,  directly  proved ;  or  is  at  least  sup- 
ported in  the  highest  degree  of  probability  by  every  circumstance 
connected  with  its  formation."  The  fact,  too,  that  it  is  always 
found  in  largest  quantity  on  the  teeth  opposite  the  mouths  of 
the  salivary  ducts,  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this 
theory ;  but  still  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  of  its  formation 
within  the  very  ducts  themselves. 

The  theory  of  M.  Delabarre  is  insuflBcient  for  the  explanation 
of  its  deposition  here ;  for  it  is  not  presumable  that  inflamma- 
tion would  seize  upon  a  single  point  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  one  of  these  passages,  without  afi'ecting  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  most  probable  cause  of  its  formation  here,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  the  accidental  precipitation  of  a  particle  of  it 
from  the  saliva  in  its  passage  to  the  mouth ;  which  particle,  be- 
coming entangled  in  the  mucus,  is  detained,  and  afterwards  serves 
as  a  nucleus  for  subsequent  deposition. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  elements  of  the  composition  of  calcu- 
lus in  the  saliva  there  can  be  no  question.  Chemical  analyses 
of  this  fluid,  direct  from  the  glands,  place  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject  at  rest.  Turner,  in  enumerating  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  saliva,  mentions  bone-earth  as  one  ;*  and  Tiedemann, 

*  Turner's  Chemistry,  p.  756. 
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Gmelin,*  and  Scherer,t  have  detected  phosphate  of  lime;  as 
has  also  Enderlin,|  and  other  chemists  who  have  analyzed  this 
fluid.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  earthy  constituents  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  this  substance  are  contained  in  the 
saliva.  It  may  also  exist  in  solution  in  the  mucous  fluid  of  the 
mouth. 

M.  Delabarre  seems  to  rely  upon  the  circumstance,  that  its 
deposition  on  the  teeth  is  always  accompanied  by  inflammation 
of  the  gums,  as  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views  of  its  formation.  But  here,  again,  he  is  equally  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  the  inflammation  of  which  he  speaks  is  the  efiect,  and 
not,  as  he  supposes,  the  cause,  of  its  deposition.  The  soft, 
white  layer  of  tartar,  of  which  he  makes  mention,  as  observable 
on  the  gums  when  diseased,  is  nothing  more  than  thick,  hardened 
mucus.  We  have  repeatedly  examined  it,  and  are  well  assured 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion. 

That  the  deposition  of  tartar  may  take  place  on  one  side  of 
the  mouth,  without  a  similar  deposit  on  the  opposite  side,  fur- 
nishes no  evidence  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  an  exha- 
lation from  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums. 
The  mastication  of  food  is,  with  most  persons,  performed  more 
on  one  side  of  the  mouth  than  on  the  other ;  that  this  function 
prevents,  in  a  great  degree,  the  accumulation  of  tartar  on  the 
organs  immediately  concerned,  is  a  fact  with  which  every  den- 
tist must  be  familiar.  Hence,  its  frequent  collection  on  the 
teeth  of  one  side,  and  not  on  those  of  the  other.  And  that  it 
is  ascribable  to  this  circumstance,  is  susceptible  of  positive  proof. 
If,  on  the  removal  of  the  tartar  from  the  teeth  of  a  person,  in 
whose  mouth  it  has  collected  only  on  those  of  one  side,  mastica- 
tion be  afterwards  altogether  performed  on  this  side,  it  will  not 
reaccumulate  on  them ;  and  if  requisite  attention  to  the  clean- 
liness of  the  teeth  on  the  other  side  be  not  observed,  it  will  soon 
collect  there,  although  these  teeth  had  before  remained  free 
from  it. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  disease  of  a  severe  character  is 
excited  in  the  gums  by  the  use  of  mercurial  medicines  and  other 
causes,  and  yet  but  a  small  quantity  of  tartar  collects  on  the 

*  Muller's  Physiology,  vol.  i,  p.  461.  f  French  Lancet,  April,  1845. 

t  Liebig,  Annalen,  1844,  pp.  3  and  4. 
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teeth ;  but  that  any  condition  of  the  general  system,  or  of  the 
mouth,  tending  to  make  the  fluids  of  this  cavity  more  viscid,  pro- 
motes its  formation,  is  undeniable.  There  are,  however,  some 
temperaments  much  more  favorable  to  its  production  than  others  ; 
and  it  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
those  in  whose  mouths  it  accumulates  in  largest  quantity  is  the 
most  irritable,  and  the  buccal  fluids  most  viscid.  Again,  if  it 
were  deposited  by  the  mucous  fluids  of  the  mouth,  it  would  col- 
lect in  largest  quantities  on  those  teeth  which  are  less  abun- 
dantly bathed  in  the  saliva ;  as,  for  example,  the  anterior  sur- 
faces of  the  upper  incisors  and  cuspids,  while  those  opposite  to 
the  mouths  of  the  ducts,  which  discharge  this  fluid  into  the 
mouth,  would  be  less  liable  to  deposits  of  tartar  than  any  of  the 
other  teeth ;  whereas  the  contrary  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

From  all  the  light,  therefore,  that  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
subject,  the  conclusion  appears  to  us  irresistible,  that  this  earthy 
matter  is  chiefly  a  salivary  deposit,  and  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  It  is  precipitated  from  the  saliva,  as  this  fluid 
enters  the  mouth,  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  opposite  the 
openings  into  the  ducts,  from  which  it  is  poured.  To  these  its 
particles  become  agglutinated  by  the  mucus  always  found,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  upon  them.  Particle  after  particle  is 
deposited,  until  it  sometimes  accumulates  in  such  quantities  that 
nearly  all  the  teeth  are  almost  entirely  incrusted  with  it.  It  is 
always,  however,  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  superior  molars  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  infe- 
rior incisors,  and  it  is  opposite  to  these  that  the  mouths  of  the 
salivary  ducts  open. 


EFFECTS   OF   SALIVAKY   CALCULUS   UPON    THE   TEETH, 
GUMS,  AND  ALVEOLAR  PROCESSES. 

The  effects  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  on  the  teeth  are 
always  pernicious,  though  sometimes  more  so  than  at  others. 
An  altered  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  diseased  gums, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  alveolar 
processes,  and  the  loosening  and  loss  of  the  teeth,  are  among 
the  consequences  that  result  from  it.  But  besides  these,  other 
effects  are  occasionally  produced,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
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rated, — tumors  and  spongy  excrescences  of  the  gums,  of  various 
kinds  ;  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  of 
portions  of  the  maxillary  bones  ;  hemorrhage  of  the  gums ;  ano- 
rexia, derangement  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus,  and  foul 
breath ;  catarrh,  cough,  diarrhoea ;  diseases  of  various  kinds  in 
the  maxillary  antra  and  nose  ;  pain  in  the  ear,  headache  ;  mel- 
ancholy, hypochondriasis,  &c.  The  character  of  the  effects, 
however,  both  local  and  constitutional,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
titv  and  consistence  of  the  tartar,  and  upon  the  temperament  of 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  general  health  ;  the  two 
former  of  these  are  determined  by  the  two  latter,  and  by  the 
attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  teeth.  If  this  last  be 
properly  attended  to,  salivary  calculus,  no  matter  how  great  the 
constitutional  tendency  to  its  formation,  will  not  collect  in  large 
quantity  upon  the  teeth.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  its  con- 
stant observance  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  pa- 
tient, especially  upon  those  in  whom  there  exists  a  great  tendency 
to  its  deposition. 

The  teeth  and  their  contiguous  parts  suffer  more  from  accumu- 
lations of  this  substance,  than  almost  any  other  cause.  Caries 
is  not  much  more  destructive  to  them.  When  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate for  any  great  length  of  time,  the  gums  become  so  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  that  a  toothbrush  cannot  be  used  without  caus- 
ing pain :  consequently,  the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  is  not  at- 
tempted, and  thus,  no  means  being  taken  to  prevent  its  forma- 
tion, it  accumulates  with  increased  rapidity,  until  the  teeth,  one 
after  another,  fall  in  quick  succession  victims  to  its  desolating 
ravages. 

It  sometimes  not  only  undermines  the  constitution,  by  occa- 
sioning discharges  of  fetid  matter  from  the  gums,  and  corrupting 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  but  it  also  renders  the  breath  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  and  offensive.  So  nauseating  and  disagreea- 
ble is  the  odor  which  some  descriptions  of  tartar  exhale,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  room  is  contaminated  by  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 
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MANNEK  OF  EEMOVING  SALIVARY  CALCULUS. 

This  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
gums,  alveolar  processes,  and  teeth.  But  from  a  misconception 
of  its  nature,  rather  than  from  fear  of  pain,  many  are  much  op- 
posed to  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  universal  admiration  in 
which  clean  and  white  teeth  are  held,  they  will  suffer  the  beauty 
of  these  organs  to  be  destroyed  rather  than  submit  to  its  per- 
formance. There  are  some,  indeed,  who,  though  scrupulously 
particular  in  everything  that  regards  dress,  seem  nevertheless 
to  consider  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

For  the  removal  of  tartar  from  the  teeth,  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments are  necessary,  which  should  be  so  constructed  that  they 
may  be  easily  applied  to  every  part  of  every  tooth.  Those  in 
common  use  among  dental  practitioners  are  ^o  very  similar  in 
their  shape  and  so  well  known,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  minute  differences  of  construction,  or  even 
to  give  a  general  description  of  the  instruments  themselves. 
The  instruments  should  be  light,  made  with  ivory,  ebony,  or 
cocoa  handles,  and  tapering  from  a  little  above  the  ferule,  both 
ways ;  and  the  points  of  the  instruments  should  be  delicately 
shaped,  so  as  readily  to  pass  below  the  free  edge  of  the  gum. 
The  success  of  the  operation  depends  much  upon  the  careful 
removal  of  every  particle  of  deposit ;  for  which  a  heavy,  clumsy, 
or  large-bladed  instrument  is  wholly  unsuited.  If  any  particles 
of  tartar  be  suffered  to  remain,  they  will  irritate  the  gums,  and 
serve  as  nuclei  for  immediate  reaccumulations. 

The  adhesion  of  tartar  to  the  teeth  is  sometimes  so  great  that 
considerable  force  is  required  for  its  removal,  even  when  the 
sharpest  and  best-tempered  instruments  are  employed ;  but  ordi- 
narily it  may  be  removed  with  ease.  Considerable  tact,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  in  a  skilful  manner ; 
more  than  most  persons,  from  its  apparent  simplicity,  imagine. 
This  skill  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Tartar  may  be 
taken  from  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth  without 
much  difficulty ;  but  the  removal  of  it  from  between  them  is 
more  troublesome,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  very 
thin,  sharp-pointed  instruments. 
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Several  sittings  are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  operation,  especially  when  the  tartar  has  accumulated  in 
very  large  quantities.  In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  it  should  be  first 
removed  from  between  the  edges  of  the  gums  and  the  necks  of 
the  teeth.  During  the  intervals  between  the  several  operations, 
the  mouth  should  be  gargled,  several  times  a  day,  with  some 
cooling  and  astringent  wash;  but  on  this  subject  more  particular 
directions  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

During  the  removal  of  tartar  from  the  teeth,  the  gums  often 
bleed  very  freely ;  and  when  much  swollen  and  spongy,  it  may 
be  well  to  promote  it  by  holding  tepid  water  in  the  mouth. 
When  the  lower  incisors  are  loose,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  ope- 
ration should  be  proceeded  with  very  cautiously,  especially  when 
the  tartar  is  very  hard  and  adheres  with  great  tenacity. 

Chemical  agents  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  removal  of 
salivary  calculus,  especially  such  of  the  mineral  acids  as  are 
supposed  to  have  less  affinity  for  the  lime  of  the  teeth  than  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  which  it  is  combined ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  any  acid  capable  of  dissolving  tartar  will 
act  upon  these  organs.  The  use  of  all  such  agents  should  be 
most  scrupulously  avoided.  Nearly  all  acids,  both  mineral  and 
vegetable,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
are  prejudicial  to  the  teeth.  Their  careless  administration  by 
physicians  is  a  fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  teeth.  And  they 
certainly  should  form  no  part  of  any  dentifrice,  or  be  in  any 
way  used  for  the  removal  of  stains  of  any  kind  from  the  teeth. 


CHAPTER    SECOND. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS. 

The  gums  and  alveolar  processes,  from  apparently  the  same 
cause,  frequently  assume  various  morbid  conditions.  An  unheal- 
thy action  in  one  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  disease  in 
the  other.  The  most  common  form  of  disease  to  which  these 
parts  are  subject  is  usually,  though  very  improperly,  denominated 
scurvy,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  scorbutus,  a  disease 
belonging  to  the  Class  Cachexia,  and  Order  Impetiginis,  of 
Cullen ;  to  which,  however,  it  bears  no  resemblance.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  continuing  the  use  of  this  term,  we  propose  to  treat 
the  disease  under  the  name  of  chronic  inflammation  and  tume- 
faction of  the  gums,  attended  hy  recession  of  their  margins  from 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  seems  to  express  more  clearly  the 
condition  of  the  parts  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  gums 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  become  the  seat  of  acute  in- 
flammation. The  other  affections  to  which  they  are  liable  will 
be  noticed  in  their  appropriate  place. 

The  diseases  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes  are  divided  by 
Mr.  Bell  into  two  classes, — those  which  are  the  result  of  local 
irritation,  and  those  which  arise  from  constitutional  causes. 

Were  it  not  for  local  irritation  in  these  parts,  the  constitu- 
tional tendencies  to  disease  would  rarely  manifest  themselves ; 
afld,  on  the  other  hand,  were  it  not  for  constitutional  tendencies, 
the  effects  of  local  irritation  would  seldom  be  of  a  serious  char- 
acter. "Thus,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "the  same  cause  of  irritation 
which,  in  a  healthy  person,  would  occasion  a  simple  abscess, 
might,  in  a  different  constitution,  result  in  ulceration  of  a  deci- 
dedly cancerous  type  ;  or  in  the  production  of  fungous  tumors, 
or  the  formation  of  scrofulous  abscesses." 

Each  constitution  has  its  peculiar  tendency;  or  in  other  words, 
is  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  some  forms  of  disease, 
than  others ;  and  this  tendency  is  always  increased  or  diminished, 
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according  to  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  performance  of  the  func- 
tional operations  of  the  body  generally.  Thus,  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  increases  the  tendency,  in  an  individual  of 
a  mucous  habit,  to  certain  forms  of  diseased  action  in  particular 
organs,  and  especially  in  the  gums.  A  local  irritant,  which  would 
otherwise  produce  only  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  margins  of 
the  gums,  would  now  give  rise  to  turgidity  and  sponginess  of 
their  whole  structure.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  a 
person  of  a  scrofulous  or  scorbutic  habit. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  gums  to  the  action  of  morbid  irritants, 
is  always  increased  by  enfeeblement  of  the  vital  powers  of  the 
body.  Hence,  persons  laboring  under  excessive  grief,  melan- 
choly, or  any  other  affection  of  the  mind,  or  under  constitutional 
disease,  tending  to  enervate  the  vital  energies  of  the  system, 
are  exceedingly  subject  to  inflammation,  sponginess,  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  gums.  But,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  suscepti- 
bility which  the  gums  derive  from  certain  constitutional  causes 
and  states  of  the  general  health,  these  influences  may,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  counteracted  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  of  dental  hygiene ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  constant  and 
regular  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  teeth. 

A  local  disease,  situated  in  a  remote  part,  often  has  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  tendency  in  the  gums  to  disease ;  but  when, 
from  its  violence  or  long  continuance,  the  general  health  becomes 
implicated,  the  susceptibility  of  these  parts  is  augmented. 

Although  deriving  their  predisposition  to  disease  from  a  spe- 
cific, morbid  constitutional  tendency,  they,  nevertheless,  when 
diseased,  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  derange  the  whole 
organism.  Their  unhealthy  action  vitiates  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  and  renders  them  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  thev 
are  designed ;  hence,  when  these  parts  are  restored  to  health, 
whether  from  the  loss  of  diseased  teeth,  or  the  treatment  to  which 
they  may  have  been  subjected,  the  condition  of  the  general  health 
is  always  immediately  improved. 

Thus,  while  the  susceptibility  of  the  gums  to  morbid  impres- 
sions is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  the  latter 
is  equally  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  former.  And,  not 
only  is  a  healthy  condition  of  the  gums  essential  to  the  general 
health,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  the  health  of  the  teeth  and 
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alveolar  processes.  From  the  intimate  relation  that  subsists 
between  the  former  and  latter,  disease  cannot  exist  in  one,  with- 
out in  some  degree  affecting  the  other.  Caries  of  the  teeth,  for 
example,  often  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum  ;  on  the  other  hand,  inflammation  of  these 
parts  vitiates  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  causes  them  to  exert 
a  deleterious  action  upon  the  teeth,  and  also  excites  more  or  less 
constitutional  derangement. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  GUMS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  gums  frequently  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  stomatitis,  or  general  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  buccal  cavity,  which  appears  under  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  In  this  case  the  inflammatory  action  does  not  always 
extend  to  the  subjacent  fibro-cartilaginous  structure;  but  the 
local  disease  is  often  complicated  with  other  disorders,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  comes  more  properly  within  the  province  of  the 
medical  than  that  of  the  dental  practitioner.  Ulitis,  or  acute 
inflammation  of  the  gums,  is  in  most  cases  a  purely  local  disease, 
arising  usually  from  the  irritation  of  dentition,  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of  periodontitis.  It  often  extends  to  the  submaxillary 
glands  and  muscles  of  the  face,  and  is  attended  by  swelling  and 
other  morbid  phenomena.  But  as  this  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  gums  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  elsewhere  concern- 
ing it. 

CHKONIC  INFLAMMATION  AND  TUMEFACTION  OF  THE 
GUMS  ATTENDED  BY  RECESSION  OF  THEIR  MARGINS 
FROM  THE  TEETH. 

The  affection  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider  has  been 
variously  designated.  Jourdain  and  other  French  writers  term 
it,  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  co7ijoined  suppuration;  because 
it  is  then  complicated  with  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter  from 
between  the  edges  of  the  gums  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
and  with  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  alveolar  processes.  Dr. 
Koecker  calls  it  the  devastating,  process,  because  it  is  attended 
by  wasting  of  the  gums  and  alveoli.     But  it  is  more  frequently 
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treated  of  under  the  appellation  of  scurvy  than  under  any  other 
name. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  gums  may.exist  for  years  without 
being  attended  with  suppuration,  or  recession  of  their  margins 
from  the  necks  of  the  teeth;  but  these  phenomena  are  sooner  or 
later  developed  according  to  the  amount  of  local  irritation  and 
the  state  of  the  constitutional  health  and  habit  of  body.  With 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation  the  margins  of  the  gums  gra- 
dually lose  their  festooned  appearance ;  become  thick,  spongy 
and  rounded;  and  ultimately,  on  being  pressed,  purulent  matter 
is  discharged  from  between  them  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 
Their  sensibility  is  increased,  and  they  bleed  from  the  most  tri- 
fling injury. 

The  diseased  action  usually  first  develops  itself  in  the  gums 
around  the  lower  front  teeth  and  the  upper  molars,  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  salivary  ducts ;  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
aching,  decayed,  dead,  loose,  or  irregularly  arranged  teeth,  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of  roots  of  teeth;  from  thence  it  extends  to 
the  other  teeth.  The  rapidity  of  its  progress  depends  on  the 
age,  state  of  the  general  health,  temperament  and  habit  of  body 
of  the  individual,  and  the  character  of  the  local  irritants  which 
has  given  rise  to  it.  It  is  always  more  rapid  in  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  in  individuals  in 
whom  there  exists  a  scorbutic  tendency ;  or  who  have  suff"ered 
from  venereal  disease,  or  from  the  constitutional  effects  of  a 
mercurial  treatment  used  to  cure  this  or  other  diseases. 

The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  gums  of  two  or  three 
teeth,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  gums  of  all  the  teeth,  in  one  or 
both  jaws. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  gums  begin  to  recede  from  the 

necks  of  the  teeth,  and  the  al- 
veoli to  waste,  and  the  teeth,  as 
they  lose  their  support,  loosen 
and  ultimately  drop  out.  In 
Fig.  160  is  represented  a  case 
in  which  nearly  one-half  of  the 
roots  of  the  lower  incisors  have 
become  exposed  by  this  devas- 
tating process. 


Fio.  160. 
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But  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  though  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  local 
disease,  is  not  the  only  bad  effect  that  results  from  it.  Consti- 
tutional symptoms  often  supervene,  more  vital  organs  become 
implicated,  and  the  health  of  the  general  system  is  sometimes 
very  seriously  impaired.  Hence,  the  improvement  often  observed 
after  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  in  the  general  health  of  persons  whose 
mouths  have  for  a  longtime  been  affected  with  this  disease.  No 
condition  of  the  mouth  has  a  greater  tendency  to  deteriorate  its 
secretions  and  impair  the  functions  of  mastication  and  digestion 
than  the  one  now  under  consideration. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  injury  likely  to  result  from  the 
disease,  the  dentist  should  be  governed  not  only  by  the  health 
and  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  local  causes  concerned  in  its 
production,  but  he  should  also  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  connected  with  a  constitutional  tendency,  or  is  purely  a  local 
affection.  Some  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  wasting  of 
the  gums  and  alveolar  processes  may  sometimes  take  place  with- 
out being  connected  with  any  special,  local,  or  constitutional 
cause  ;  that  it  is  identical  with  that  process  by  which  the  teeth 
of  aged  persons  are  removed,  and  that  when  it  occurs  in  persons 
not  past  the  meridian  of  life,  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  kind  of  pre- 
mature old  age. 

Mr.  Bell,  on  this  subject  remarks:  "In  forming  a  judgment 
upon  cases  of  this  description,  however,  and  even  upon  those  in 
which  the  loss  of  substance  is  associated  with  more  or  less  of 
diseased  action,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  teeth  are 
generally  removed  in  old  age  by  this  identical  mode ;  namely, 
the  destruction  of  their  support,  by  the  absorption  of  the  gums 
and  alveolar  processes ;  and  as  this  step  toward  general  decay 
commences  at  very  different  periods  in  different  constitutions,  it 
may,  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  even  in  persons  not  past  the  mid- 
dle period  of  life,  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  a  sort  of  pre- 
mature old  age,  or  an  anticipation,  at  least,  of  senile  decay,  as 
far  as  regards  these  parts  of  the  body." 

The  loss  of  the  teeth,  from  the  wasting  of  the  gums  and  alve- 
olar processes,  although  occurring  frequently  in  advanced  life, 
is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  senility,  for  we  occasionally 
see  persons  of  seventy,  and  even  eighty  years  of  age,  Avhose 
teeth  are  as  firmly  fixed  in  their  sockets  and  their  gums  as  little 
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impaired,  as  in  individuals  at  twenty.  "We  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  there  was  not  evidently 
some  diseased  action  in  the  gums.  But  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  old  age,  a  constitutional  tendency, 
functional  derangement  of  some  other  part,  or  local  irritation, 
since  the  consequences  resulting  from  such  loss  are  always  the 
same. 

The  gums  after  having  been  once  the  seat  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, are  ever  after  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  morbid 
irritants. 

CAUSES. 

The  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
is  local  irritation,  produced  by  salivary  calculus,  by  carious, 
dead,  loose  or  aching  teeth,  or  roots  of  teeth,  or  by  teeth  which 
occupy  a  wrong  position,  or  that  are  crowded  in  their  arrange- 
ment. It  may  also  be  produced  by  very  hard  teeth,  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  density,  possess  only  a  very  low  degree  of 
vitality ;  for  cases  of  recession  of  the  gums,  in  which  a  very 
slight  inflammatory  action  exists,  are  frequently  met  with  in  in- 
dividuals having  teeth  of  this  description.  This  can  only  be 
explained,  by  supposing  a  want  of  congeniality  between  these 
organs  and  the  more  sensitive  and  highly  vitalized  parts  with 
■which  they  are  in  immediate  contact.  The  same  thing  is  ob- 
served when  the  vitality  of  the  teeth  is  weakened  by  age,  which 
Mr.  Bell  regards  as  an  indication  of  senile  decay. 

The  secretions  of  the  mouth,  especially  the  mucus,  are  often 
rendered,  by  certain  conditions  of  the  general  system,  so  acrid 
as  to  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  gums. 

Dr.  Koecker,  who  has  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  this  affection  in  all  its  various  forms,  says  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  case  in  which  tartar  was  not  present.  That  this 
is  so  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  there  is  no  question  ;  but 
that  it  is  in  all,  is  certainly  a  mistake.  The  author  has  met 
with  many  in  which  not  the  smallest  deposit  could  be  detected. 

The  disease  attacks  persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  condi- 
tion;  and  in  every  country,  climate,  and  nation.  "I  have  ob- 
served," says  Dr.  Koecker,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  widely 
separated  countries,  Russians,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  For- 
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tuguese,  English,  Africans,  East  and  West  Indians,  and  those  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  all  more  or  less  liable  to  it." 

It  is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  than  in 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  Persons  who  pay  no  attention  to 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  their  teeth  are  particularly  subject 
to  it.  With  sailors,  and  those  who  live  principally  on  salt  pro- 
visions, it  is  very  common.  "Persons  of  robust  constitution," 
says  Dr.  Koecker,  "  are  much  more  liable  to  this  affection  of 
the  gums  than  those  of  delicate  habit ;  and  it  shows  itself  in  its 
worst  form  after  the  age  of  thirty  oftener  than  at  any  earlier 
period." 

To  the  causes  of  irritation,  which  have  already  been  enume- 
rated, may  be  added, — accumulation  of  extraneous  matter  on 
the  teeth  and  along  the  edges  of  the  gums;  exodontosis;  artificial 
teeth  badly  inserted,  or  made  of  improper  material;  and  dental 
operations  badly  performed.  The  use  of  improper  tooth-brushes 
and  powders,  especially  charcoal,  may  be  reckoned  among  its 
exciting  causes.  The  irritability  of  the  gums  is  sometimes  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  acids ;  at  other  times  it  is  diminished. 

Every  condition  of  the  general  system  tending  to  increase  the 
susceptibility  of  the  gums  to  the  action  of  local  irritants  favors 
the  production  of  the  disease.  Everything  that  tends  to  induce 
such  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause ;  such 
as  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers,  the  excessive  use  of  mercu- 
rial medicines,  the  venereal  virus,  intemperance,  and  debauch- 
ery. Any  deterioration  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  is  peculiarly 
conducive  to  it.  Persons  of  cachectic  habit  are  far  more  sub- 
ject to  it,  and  generally  in  its  worst  forms,  than  those  indi- 
viduals in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Strumous  individuals  sometimes  have  an  affection  of  the  gums, 
which  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  one  just  described.  The 
gums,  instead  of  being  purple  and-  swollen,  are  pale  and  harder 
than  ordinary ;  and,  on  being  pressed,  discharge  muco-purulent 
matter,  of  a  dingy  white  color.  They  often  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  years,  without  appearing  to  undergo  any  structural 
alteration,  or  to  affect  the  alveolar  processes.  The  form  of  the 
disease  is  principally  confined  to  persons  who  have  very  white 
teeth  ;  it  is  much  less  likely  to  attack  males  than  females ;  and 
has  never,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  been  men- 
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tioned  by  any  dental  writer.  Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  ulceration  of 
the  gums  in  scrofulous  children  ;  but  that  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  is  characterized  by  the  usual  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  disease  now  spoken  of  rarely  occurs  before  the  age 
of  eicfhteen  or  twenty;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  impaired 
nutrition.  The  gums  exhibit  no  signs  of  inflammatory  action ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  paler,  less  sensitive,  and  possess  less 
warmth  than  usual.  It  is  never  attended  with  tumefaction  or 
absorption,  except  in  its  advanced  stages;  whereas,  the  affection 
of  which  Mr.  Fox  speaks  is  always  accompanied  by  both. 

TREATMENT. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflamed,  spongy,  and  ulcerated  gums, 
the  first  thing  claiming  attention  is  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
causes.  If  there  are  dead  or  loose  teeth  in  tlie  mouth,  or  teeth 
which,  from  tiieir  position,  act  as  mechanical  irritants,  they  should 
be  at  once  extracted.  The  remaining  teeth  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  freed  from  tartar  and  all  other  irritating  depositions. 

Dr.  Koecker  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  extraction  of 
any  molar  tooth,  particularly  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  has  lost 
its  antagonist;  believing  that  a  tooth  under  such  circumstances  is 
a  source  of  irritation  to  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  and  gums. 
He  says:  "  In  this  manner  the  loss  of  one  molar  tooth  produces 
the  destruction  of  its  remaining  antagonist.  This  is  effected, 
however,  after  a  struggle  of  nature,  of  a  very  long  duration, 
which  always  involves,  in  some  degree,  all  the  other  teeth  in  a 
like  diseased  condition.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  prevent 
this  morbid  condition,  particularly  pernicious  in  this  disease,  by 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  or  any  molar  so  situated." 

Although  a  molar  tooth,  after  having  lost  its  antagonist,  is 
sometimes  a  source  of  irritation,  it  may  often  remain  with  im- 
punity. Its  removal  is  necessary  only  when  it  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant to  the  gums;  and  it  may,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  this  by  keeping  it  constantly  clean. 

It  is  essential,  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion, that  a  decided  impression  be  made  upon  it  at  once  ;  conse- 
quently, no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  removal  of  local  exciting 
causes.     "  The  advantage  derived  from  this  operation  "  (extrac- 
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tion  of  dead,  loose,  or  irritating  teeth),  says  Dr.  Koecker,  "would 
be  either  partlj  or  wholly  lost,  were  it  performed  at  different 
periods."  This  observation  has  been  verified  by  the  author 
more  than  once.  When  he  has  been  prevented  by  the  timidity 
of  his  patient  from  extracting  all  the  offending  teeth  at  the  first 
sitting,  he  has  always  found  the  cure  much  retarded,  and,  in 
some  instances,  almost  entirely  defeated. 

Having  extracted  such  teeth  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove.  Dr.  Koecker  thinks  it  better  to  wait  ten  or  fifteen  days 
before  the  tartar  is  removed.  The  author  has  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  advantage  in  such  delay ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
regards  it  as  important  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  taken 
from  the  teeth  at  the  time  of  the  extraction.  Several  sittings, 
however,  are  often  required  for  its  complete  removal. 

The  bleeding  from  the  gums  and  sockets,  occasioned  by  these 
several  operations,  should  be  promoted  by  frequently  washing 
the  mouth  with  warm  water ;  and  when  the  gums  are  much 
swollen,  advantage  will  be  derived  from  scarifying  them  freely 
every  three  or  four  days  with  a  sharp  lancet.  This  last  opera- 
tion is  highly  recommended  by  Hunter,  Fox,  and  Bell,  and 
indeed  its  good  effects  are  so  apparent  that  it  should  never  be 
neglected. 

The  cure  may  be  hastened  by  washing  the  mouth  several  times 
a  day  with  some  tonic  and  astringent  lotion.  The  author  has 
found  the  following  to  be  very  serviceable : 

R.  Powdered  nutgalls, 

"         Peruvian  bark,      each,  2  drachms. 
"         orris  root,      ....     1  drachm. 

Infusion  of  roses, 4  fluidounces. 

The  infusion  to  stand  for  a  day  or  so  upon  the  powders,  with  frequent 
stirring  ;  then  decant  and  filter. 

Mr.  Fox  says  great  benefit  is  derived  from  the  use  of  sea- 
water,  and  he  recommends  it  whenever  it  can  be  procured ;  add- 
ing, that  if  the  gums  be  tender  it  should  be  used  warm.  We 
are  unable  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  this  remedy  from  experi- 
ence, never  having  tried  it.  We  have,  in  cases  where  there  was 
much  soreness  and  ulceration  of  the  gums,  presci'ibed  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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R.  Borax, 2  scruples. 

Honey, 1  fluid  ounce. 

Sage  tea, 4  fluid  ounces. 

This  is  a  favorite  and  very  general  domestic  remedy,  and  will  be  found 
very  soothing  and  healing. 

As  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  Dr.  Fitch  recommends  a  decoction 
of  the  green  inner  bark  of  white  oak,  which  we  have  found  bene- 
ficial. The  following  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Koecker,  as  being 
very  serviceable  : 

"  Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  ounces,  and  of  vinegar,  one 
ounce.  This,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  three  tablespoonfuls 
to  a  pint  of  warm  sage  tea,  or  water,  may  be  used  frequently 
during  the  day. 

*'  Take  of  clarified  honey,  and  of  the  tincture  of  bark,  two 
ounces  each.     Mix  and  dilute  as  above. 

"  Take  of  honey,  and  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  two  ounces 
each.     Mix  and  use  as  above." 

Mr.  Bell  recommends  the  following  : 

R.  Alum, 2  drachms. 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  .     2  fluid  ounces. 
Infusion  of  roses,       ....     2       "         " 

But  when  the  last  prescription  is  used,  the  mouth,  immediately 
after,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  a  soft  brush, 
to  prevent  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum  from  exercising  a  hurt- 
ful efiect  upon  the  teeth. 

The  pleasantest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eflficacious, 
mouth-wash  which  the  author  has  ever  employed  is  the  following  : 

R-  South  American  soap  bark,  8  ounces. 
Pyrethrum, 


each,       .     1  ounce. 


Orris  root, 

Benzoic  acid. 

Cinnamon, 

Tannic  acid,  /  ....  4  drachms. 

Borax, 4  scruples. 

Oil  of  wintergreen,      .     ,  2  fluid  drachms. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  ...  4  fluid  drachms. 

Cochineal, 3  drachms. 

White  sugar,       ....  1  pound. 

Alcohol, 3  pints. 

Pure  water, 6  pints. 

Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  digest  for  six  days  and  filter. 
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If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  means  here  recommended, 
matter  still  be  discharged  from  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
and  should  the  gums  continue  spongy,  and  manifest  no  disposi- 
tion to  heal,  their  edges  may  be  touched  with  a  strong  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This  will  seldom  fail  to  impart  to  them 
a  healthy  action.  It  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  from  three 
to  twelve  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water.  The  most  convenient 
mode  of  applying  it  is  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  Its  use  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  will  often  succeed  when  other 
remedies  fail.  In  those  cases  where  the  matter  discharged  from 
the  edge  of  the  gum  has  a  nauseating  and  disagreeable  odor,  "a 
weak  solution,"  says  he,  "is  an  excellent  remedy  for  rendering 
the  mouth  sweet  and  comfortable  ;"  but  in  using  it  in  this  way, 
precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  getting  into  the  fauces, 
as,  in  this  case,  it  will  cause  disagreeable  nausea.  An  excellent 
disinfectant,  in  such  cases,  is  a  gargle  made  by  diluting  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chlorinated  soda  (Labarraque's  solution)  in  four  or 
eight  ounces  of  water.  Or  it  may  be  used  much  stronger  and 
applied  with  a  small  mop  to  the  diseased  parts  ;  the  silver  ni- 
trate may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

While  the  means  here  directed  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  are 
being  employed,  a  recurrence  of  its  exciting  causes  must  be  stu- 
diously guarded  against.  Tartar  and  foreign  matter  of  every 
kind  should  be  prevented  from  accumulating  on  the  teeth,  by  a 
free  and  frequent  use  of  a  suitable  brush  and  waxed  floss- silk, 
until  a  healthy  action  be  imparted  to  the  gums  ;  these  should  be 
used  at  least  five  times  a  day :  immediately  after  rising  in  the 
morning,  after  each  meal,  and  before  retiring  at  night.  The 
application  of  the  brush  may  at  first  occasion  some  pain  ;  but  its 
use  should,  nevertheless,  be  persisted  in,  for,  without  it,  all  the 
other  remedies  will  be  of  little  avail.  The  friction  produced  by 
it,  besides  keeping  the  teeth  clean,  is  of  great  service  to  the 
gums,  in  imparting  to  them  a  healthy  action. 

Treatment,  different  from  that  here  described,  is  necessary  in 
that  form  of  disease  which  we  noticed  as  being  characterized  by 
preternatural  paleness  and  discharge  of  muco-purulent  matter 
from  between  the  edge  of  the  gum  and  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
In  the  first  case  of  this  disease  treated  by  the  author,  he  directed 
astringent  and  detergent  lotions  to  be  used ;  but  these  did  not 
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produce  the  desired  effect.  Having  been  led  from  his  observa- 
tion in  this  case  to  suspect  that  the  disease  was  connected  with 
some  constitutional  derangement,  and  was  probably  the  result 
of  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  general  system,  he  recom- 
mended, in  the  next  case,  the  use  of  tonics  and  free  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  This  course,  though  attended  with  evident  im- 
provement of  the  general  health,  seemed  to  be  productive  of  no 
benefit  to  the  gums.  They  still  appeared  debilitated,  and  on 
being  pressed,  discharged  matter  from  beneath  their  edges.  He 
advised  a  continuance  of  the  tonics  and  exercise,  and  with  a 
view  of  exciting  inflammation,  touched  the  edges  of  the  gums 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and,  as  he 
had  anticipated,  a  new  disease  was  substituted  for  the  old  one  ; 
for  the  cure  of  which  he  directed  the  mouth  to  be  washed,  five 
or  six  times  a  day,  with  the  mixture  of  sage  tea,  alum,  and  honey, 
and  at  night  and  morning  with  salt  water. 

This  treatment  was  perfectly  successful.  In  about  three  weeks 
the  gums  assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  acquired  their  natural 
color,  and  the  discharge  of  muco-purulent  matter  entirely  ceased. 
He  has  since  had  occasion  to  treat  several  other  cases,  in  all  of 
which  he  adopted  the  same  treatment,  and  with  like  success. 


MORBID  GROWTH  OF  THE  GUMS. 

The  structural  changes  which  take  place  in  the  gums,  as  a 
consequence  of  increased  vascular  action,  are  almost  as  various 
as  are  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  different  individuals. 
Those  characterizing  the  affection  last  noticed  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  in  increased  thickness  and  recession  of  their  edges 
from  the  necks  of  the  teeth ;  but  in  the  one  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  treat,  there  is  morbid  growth,  which  is  sometimes  so 
considerable,  that  it  almost  covers  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  thus 
interfering  very  seriously  with  the  function  of  mastication. 
When  thus  affected,  the  gums  have  a  dark  purple  color,  with 
thick,  smooth  and  rounded  margins  ;  and  discharge  almost  con- 
stantly from  their  inner  surface,  a  thin,  purulent  matter,  which 
exhales  an  exceedingly  offensive  odor.  They  bleed  profusely 
from  the  slightest  injury,  and  are  so  sensitive  that  the  pressure 
even  of  the  lips  is  sometimes  attended  with  pain.    They  are  also 
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Fig.  161. 


affected  with  a  peculiar  itching  sensation,  which,  at  times,  is  a 
source  of  great  annoyance. 

The  accompanying  engraving  (Fig.  161)  will  convey  to  the 
reader  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the 
gums,  when  thus  affected, 
than  any  description  which 
can  be  given.  It  will  be 
perceived  from  this,  that 
the  morbid  growth  extends 
to  the  gums  of  all  the  teeth, 
as  it  usually  does  in  this 
variety  of  diseased  action. 

Among  the  local  and 
constitutional  effects  aris- 
ing from  the  disease  are, — offensive  breath;  vitiated  saliva; 
destruction  of  the  alveoli,  with  loosening  and  ultimate  loss  of 
the  teeth ;  impaired  digestion,  with  all  its  disagreeable  concomi- 
tants ;  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  bronchitis,  together  with 
a  long  train  of  other  phenomena. 


CAUSES. 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  peculiar  affection  is  local  irritation, 
produced  by  salivary  calculus,  dead,  diseased  or  irregularly 
arranged  teeth  ;  but  the  character  of  the  structural  alteration  is 
evidently  determined  by  some  cachectic  habit  of  body  or  consti- 
tutional tendency.  It  often  attacks  the  gums  of  individuals 
whose  teeth  are  sound  and  well  arranged,  but  the  author  has 
never  met  with  a  case  in  which  tartar  was  not  present ;  though, 
in  some  instances,  the  quantity  was  so  small  as  almost  to  lead 
one  to  doubt  whether  it  could  have  had  much  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease.  But  the  susceptibility  of  the  gums  to 
morbid  impressions,  in  individuals  liable  to  this  affection,  is  usu- 
ally so  great,  that  an  irritant,  Avhich  under  other  circumstances 
would  scarcely  excite  an  increase  of  vascular  action,  gives  rise, 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  the  rapid  development  of  an  aggravated 
form  of  disease. 
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TREATMENT. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  the  removal  of  all  dead  teeth  and  such  others  as  may  in 
any  way  irritate  the  gums.  The  morbid  growth  should  be  next 
removed,  by  making  a  horizontal  incision  entirely  through  the 
diseased  gums  to  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  This  should  be  carried 
as  far  back  as  the  morbid  growth  extends.  After  this,  the  gums 
should  be  freely  scarified  by  passing  a  lancet  between  the  teeth 
down  to  the  alveoli,  in  order  that  the  vessels  may  be  completely 
divided,  and  discharge  their  accumulated  blood.  This  should  be 
repeated  several  times,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days.  Mean- 
while the  mouth  may  be  washed  three  or  four  times  a  day  with 
some  astringent  and  detergent  lotion,  and  occasionally  mopped 
with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  tartar  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  gums  have  sufficiently  collapsed  to  ad- 
mit of  the  operation. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  but  a  cure  can- 
not be  effected  by  local  treatment  alone.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  regimen  of  the  patient,  and  such  general 
remedies  prescribed  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  may  indi- 
cate. Excess  and  intemperance  of  every  kind  must  be  avoided. 
In  cases  of  an  inflammatory  type,  the  diet  should  be  chiefly 
vegetable  ;  but  where  there  is  debility,  or  other  cachexia,  animal 
food  should  be  used,  taking  care  to  avoid  all  young  meats,  as 
veal  or  lamb,  all  gross  meats  such  as  pork,  and  all  salt  meats  or 
shellfish.  Fruits  and  acid  beverages,  such  as  infusions  of  malt 
and  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  spruce  beer,  &c.,  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

The  teeth  should  be  kept  perfectly  and  constantly  clean.  Not 
a  particle  of  foreign  matter  should  be  permitted  to  remain  be- 
tween them  or  along  the  edges  of  the  gums.  A  scrupulous 
attention  to  this  precaution  is  indispensably  necessary,  as  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  remedial  indications. 
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MEKCURIAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE    GUMS. 

Small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  when  carried  to  the 
point  of  salivation,  frequently  give  rise  to  the  development  of 
peculiar  morbid  phenomena  in  the  gums  and  other  parts  of  the 
mouth.  The  first  indication  of  the  specific  action  of  this  power- 
ful medicinal  agent  upon  the  animal  economy,  consists  in  a 
slightly  increased  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  free  edge  of 
the  gums  around  the  necks  of  the  inferior  incisors.  There  is  a 
characteristic  bluish  color  along  the  edge  of  the  gums,  while  the 
investing  mucous  membrane  of  the  adherent  portion,  a  little 
lower  down,  often  assumes  a  white  color,  owing  to  the  opacity  of 
the  epithelium.  These  appearances  are  followed  by — increased 
secretion  of  saliva ;  a  strong  metallic  taste ;  soreness  of  the  teeth 
and  gums ;  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  fauces  and  cheeks,  and  the  salivary 
glands ;  swelling  of  the  tongue,  with  increased  redness  of  its 
edges,  and  a  peculiarly  offensive  odor  of  breath.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  edges  of  the  gums  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth  swell 
and  assume  an  increase  of  redness  ;  the  saliva  becomes  viscid  and 
is  secreted  in  such  abundance  as  to  flow  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  movements  of  the  jaws  are  attended  with  pain.  The  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum  is  thickened,  and  the  teeth  raised  from  their 
sockets  and  loosened.  A  vesicular  eruption  sometimes  appears, 
followed  by  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  gums,  and  very  fre- 
quently by  necrosis  of  large  portions  of  the  alveolar  process  and 
maxilla.  We  were  shown,  a  few  years  since,  the  entire  alveolar 
border  of  both  jaws,  the  neci'osis  and  exfoliation  of  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  severe  mercurial  salivation,  and  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  remove  portions  both  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  maxillary  bones — the  necrosis  having  been  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  this  medicine. 

By  the  prudent  administration  of  mercury,  salivation  may  be 
induced,  without  causing  the  deplorable  effects  just  described. 
But  the  specific  action  of  this  agent  upon  the  constitution  is 
always  attended  by  more  or  less  tumefaction  and  sponginess  of 
the  gums,  and  when  once  brought  under  its  influence,  however 
perfectly  its  effects  may  have  subsided,  they  are  ever  after  more 
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susceptible  to  morbid  impressions.  Again  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  very  many  of  these  deplorable  symptoms  follow  the 
use  of  mercurials,  even  where  there  is  no  intention  to  salivate. 
It  is  a  powerful  agent,  capable  of  much  good ;  but  one  which 
has  been  productive  of  untold  mischief,  especially  upon  the 
mouth  and  teeth.  Doubtless  life  must  be  saved  at  the  expense, 
if  necessary,  of  the  teeth.  But  the  peculiar  specific  action  of 
this  medicine  should  forbid  its  constant  and  indiscriminate  em- 
ployment. 

TREATMENT. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  until  the  use  of  the  mer- 
cury is  discontinued,  it  will  be  impossible  to  control  or  even 
counteract  its  effects  upon  the  gums ;  but  in  mild  cases  these 
usually  soon  disappear  after  the  action  which  it  has  produced  on 
the  general  system  has  completely  subsided.  When  the  gums 
continue  spongy,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  saline 
aperients,  the  patient  restricted  to  a  fluid  farinaceous  diet,  and 
the  mouth  gargled  several  times  a  day  with  demulcent  decoctions 
and  mild  astringent  lotions,  to  which  it  may  sometimes  be  advi- 
sable to  add  a  little  laudanum.  Washes  made  from  chlorinated 
soda  or  lime  may  be  used  to  correct  the  excessive  fetor  of  the 
breath. 

After  the  action  of  the  medicine  upon  the  system  has  subsided, 
and  the  disease  assumes  a  clironic  form,  the  gums,  as  directed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  should  be  freely  scarified  by  passing  a 
lancet  entirely  through  their  substance  betAveen  the  teeth  ;  and 
this  operation  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  every  few  days, 
until  they  are  completely  restored.  The  use  of  astringent 
washes  should  at  the  same  time  be  continued,  and  if  there  are 
any  teeth  which,  from  the  loss  of  their  vitality,  or  from  having 
become  very  much  loosened  by  the  partial  destruction  of  their 
sockets,  act  as  irritants,  they  should  be  removed. 

When  the  gums  have  ulcerated,  the  application  of  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil  is  recommended.  Chomel,  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician, has  employed  vapor  baths  with  advantage,  in  cases  of 
mercurial  stomatitis. 
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ULCERATION  OF  THE  GUMS  OF  CHILDREN,  ATTENDED  WITH 
EXFOLIATION  OF  THE  ALVEOLAR  PROCESSES. 

The  gums  and  alveolar  processes  of  children  are  occasionally 
attacked  by  a  very  peculiar  form  of  disease,  which  occurs  more 
frequently  during  the  shedding  of  the  temporary  and  the  eruption 
of  the  permanent  teeth  than  at  any  other  period  of  childhood. 
We  have  never  known  adults  to  be  affected  with  it,  and  to  the 
ordinary  spongy,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated  gums,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  analogous.  It  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
cancrum  oris^  yet  differs  in  many  particulars  from  this  disease. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  affection,  are 
itching  and  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  their  separation  from 
the  necks  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes ;  there  is,  at  first, 
a  discharge  of  muco-purulent  matter  from  between  the  gums  and 
necks  of  the  teeth,  which  ultimately  become  ichorous  and  fetid. 
The  teeth  loosen,  and  the  alveoli  lose  their  vitality  and  exfoliate. 
Ulcers  are  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  the  gums 
and  lips  assume  a  deep  red  or  purple  color.  In  the  exfoliation  of 
the  alveolar  processes,  the  temporary,  and  sometimes  the  crowns 
of  the  permanent  teeth  are  carried  away.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are :  skin,  for  the  most  part,  dry ;  pulse  small  and 
quick;  the  bowels 'generally  constipated,  though  sometimes  there 
is  diarrhoea ;  and  to  these  symptoms  may  be  added  lassitude  and 
a  disposition  to  sleep. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  the  prominent  phenomena  of  the 
disease  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  When  exfoliation  of  the 
alveolar  processes  takes  place,  the  symptoms  usually  abate,  and 
sometimes  wholly  disappear.  Delabarre  says :  "  Among  the 
great  number  of  children  that  are  brought  to  the  orphan  asy- 
lum, he  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  singular  complica- 
tions of  the  affection,  as  modified  by  the  strength,  sex,  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  different  subjects."  The  gums  and  lips, 
in  some,  he  describes  as  being  of  a  beautiful  red  color;  in  others 
the  lips  are  rosy  and  the  gums  pale,  and  sometimes  very  much 
swollen.  He  also  enumerates  among  the  symptoms,  burning 
pain  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  and  ulceration, 
pain,  and  swelling  in  the  submaxillary  glands. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  jaw 
and  to  one  side,  though  sometimes  both  are  affected  by  it.  The 
effect  on  the  permanent  teeth,  in  all  the  cases  which  have  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  the  author,  was  injurious,  though  Delabarre 
says,  that  in  children  who  have  reached  their  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  the  teeth  are  not  injured,  except  that  they  may  be  badly 
arranged,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  proper  development 
of  the  jaw. 

The  author  enumerates  the  following  symptoms  of  a  very 
aggravated  form  of  this  disease, — inordinate  appetite,  burning 
thirst ;  a  small  spot  on  the  cheek,  or  about  the  lips,  resembling 
an  anthrax,  which  rapidly  increases  in  size,  turns  black,  sepa- 
rates, discharges  an  ichorous  fluid,  and  its  edges  roll  themselves 
up  like  flesh  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  brisk  fire;  the  flesh 
separates  from  the  face ;  the  bones  become  exposed,  hectic  fever 
ensues,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  death  puts 
an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  child.  Delabarre  asserts  that 
this  affection  is  more  common  among  females  than  males,  and 
that  the  bones  of  the  jaw  are  so  much  softened  that  they  may 
be  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 

CAUSES. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  the  result  of  general  debility  or  de- 
fective nutrition  and  a  cachectic  habit  of  body.  It  never  occurs 
among  the  wealthy,  but  is  always  confined  to  children  of  the 
poor  and  destitute,  and,  so  far  as  the  author's  observations  ex- 
tend, to  those  who  reside  in  cellars  or  small  and  confined  apart- 
ments. Children  of  scorbutic  habit  seem  to  be  the  most  subject 
to  it.  Delabarre,  however,  says  he  has  met  with  it  in  children 
who  appear  robust,  and  in  other  respects  well.  He  locates  the 
seat  of  the  disease  in  the  organs  of  nutrition,  and  in  the  fluids 
that  are  conveyed  to  them.  The  disposition  of  body  which  gives 
rise  to  it  he  mentions  as  being  sometimes  innate,  sometimes  the 
result  of  a  want  of  proper  nourishment.  He  does  not  think  it 
arises  from  the  specific  affection  of  any  separate  organ. 

From  the  great  debility  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  their 
functions  are  languidly  and  imperfectly  performed.  That  the 
disease  is  determined  by  general  enfeeblement  of  the  functions 
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of  the  body,  there  is,  we  think,  little  doubt ;  but  whether  it  would 
develop  itself  independently  of  any  local  cause,  is  a  question 
which  we  do  not  feel  ourself  able  satisfactorily  to  answer.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  local  irritants  are  the  exciting  cause ; 
and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief  from  the  fact,  that  in 
all  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  the  teeth 
were  considerably  decayed,  and  had  previously  given  rise  to 
pain  :  and  in  some  instances  they  were  coated  with  tartar.  While, 
therefore,  the  character  of  the  affection  is  determined  by  some 
peculiar  constitutional  tendency  and  general  enfeeblement  of  the 
vital  powers  of  the  body,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  local  irritation 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  development. 

TREATMENT. 

As  the  treatment  of  this  affection  comes  more  immediately 
within  the  province  of  the  medical  than  of  the  dental  practitioner, 
we  shall  not  dwell  long  upon  the  subject. 

The  local  treatment  should  consist  of  acidulated  and  astrin- 
gent gargles,  and  a  chlorinated  solution  of  lime  or  soda.  The 
ulcerated  parts  may  be  occasionally  touched  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Delabarre  says,  he  has  in  some 
cases  derived  great  advantage  from  touching  them  with  the 
actual  cautery.  As  soon  as  the  alveolar  process  exfoliates,  it 
should  be  removed.  After  this  takes  place,  a  cure  is  generally 
speedily  effected  under  proper  constitutional  treatment.  This 
last  may  consist  of  mild  alteratives,  a  generous  nutritive  diet, 
consisting  of  succulent  vegetables  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  fever, 
wholesome  meats,  tonics,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  author  just  quoted,  with  a  view  to  arouse  the  vitality, 
says  he  has  successfully  employed  the  juice  of  cruciferous  plants,* 
but  with  them  he  unites  opium,  in  order  to  diminish  their  action 
upon  the  digestive  apparatus.  Counter-irritants,  such  as  blisters, 
he  employs  when  necessary  to  remove  irritation  of  some  internal 
organ. 

*  The  general  properties  of  the  criicifera  are  tho?e  of  pungent  ?timuli.  They  are 
used  for  nutritive  eondiraentary  nnd  anti-?corbutie  purposes.  They  are  cardamine, 
horseradish,  common  scurvy-grass,  black  and  white  mustard. 

31 
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ADHESION  OF  THE  GUMS  TO  THE  CHEEKS. 

The  gums  and  inner  walls  of  the  cheeks  sometimes  contract 
adhesions  which  interfere  seriously  with  the  functions  of  the 
mouth.  The  aflPection  may  be  congenital,  but  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  it  occurs  subsequently  to  birth.  The  extent  of  the 
adhesion  may  be  small,  or  it  may  occupy  the  gums  of  the  entire 
alveolar  border  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  of  one  or 
both  jaws.  Desirabode  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  venereal  ulcer,  had  his  upper  lip  united  to 
the  gums  of  the  four  incisors  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
loop  above  the  teeth,  which  by  the  retraction  of  the  lip  were 
caused  to  project  outward.* 

Adhesion  of  the  gums  to  the  cheeks  or  lips,  results  from 
ulceration  caused  either  by  constitutional  disease  or  local  lesions. 
But  that  it  arises  more  frequently  as  a  consequence  of  the  im- 
moderate use  of  mercury  than  from  any  other  cause,  is  a  univer- 
sally admitted  fact.  The  author  has  met  with  several  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  affection  had  resulted  from  ulceration  of 
the  gums  around  necrosed  temporary  teeth  ;  and  of  the  corres- 
ponding wall  of  the  cheek,  caused  by  excoriation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  produced  by  the  sharp  points  of  the  protruding  roots. 
But  the  extent  of  the  adhesion,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  is  never 
very  considerable. 

The  proper  remedy  is  to  separate  the  parts  which  have  grown 
together  with  a  sharp  bistoury.  This  done,  reunion  should  be 
prevented  by  keeping  a  pledget  of  cotton  or  lint  in  the  wound, 
until  the  process  of  cicatrization  is  completed. 

*  Author's  translation  of  Desirabode's  Complete  Elements  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  the  Dentist,  page  227. 


CHAPTER   THIRD. 

TUMORS   AND   EXCRESCENCES   OF   THE  GUMS  AND 
ALVEOLAR  PROCESSES. 

From  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes,  tumors  and  excres- 
cences of  various  kinds  are  occasionally  developed,  varying  in 
character,  from  a  mere  simple  growth  of  the  gums  to  morbid 
productions  of  a  fungoid,  cartilaginous,  bony  or  scirrhous  nature. 

Some  are  smooth,  others  rough,  and  sometimes  covered  with 
eroding  ulcers ;  some  are  bulbous,  with  a  broad  base,  others  are 
attached  by  a  mere  peduncle ;  some  are  soft,  others  are  hard ; 
the  growth  of  some  is  astonishingly  rapid,  that  of  others  is  so 
slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible;  some  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  bloodvessels,  others  appear  to  be  almost  wholly 
composed  of  capillaries;  some  are  nearly  destitute  of  sensibility, 
others  are  so  exquisitely  sensitive,  that  the  slightest  touch  pro- 
duces great  pain;  and  hence  the  name,  noli  me  tangere  (touch 
me  not),  given  to  one  of  these  diseases ;  some  are  nearly  white, 
others  have  a  grayish  appearance;  some  retain  the  natural  color 
of  the  gum,  others  are  of  a  dark  purple  hue.  Finally,  some 
exist  for  years  without  being  attended  with  any  serious  conse- 
quences ;  while  others,  in  a  few  months,  assume  so  aggravated  a 
character  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient. 


CAUSES. 

Tumors  of  the  gums  seldom  arise  spontaneously.  They  are, 
in  most  instances,  the  result  of  local  irritation,  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  tartar,  decayed  or  dead  teeth,  or  roots  of  teeth ;  but 
the  character  which  they  assume  is  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  constitutional  health  or  habit  of  body.  Hence  their  great 
variety.  Here,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  same  causes 
often  produce  different  effects.  One  that  would  give  rise  to  the 
development  of  a  simple  morbid  growth  of  the  gums  in  a  person 
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of  good  health,  might,  in  one  affected  with  some  constitutional 
vice  or  specific  morbid  tendency,  give  rise  to  a  tumor  of  a  fun- 
goid, cartilaginous,  bony,  or  scirrhous  character. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  morbid  productions  of  this  kind 
are  occasionally  developed,  independently  of  any  local  cause ; 
but  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that,  if  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  each  case,  especially  the  previous  condition  of  the 
teeth,  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  their  cause  might,  in  most 
instances,  be  traced  to  irritation  of  the  gums,  or  alveolar  mem- 
branes, produced  by  some  unhealthy  or  crowded  state  of  these 
organs,  or  to  the  presence  of  salivary  calculus. 

Mr.  Liston,  in  his  Practical  Surgery,  remarks:  "Very  many 
of  the  tumors  of  the  jaws  are  traceable  to  faulty  growth  or  posi- 
tion of  the  teeth,  to  diseases  of  their  bodies,  or  to  improperly 
conducted  operations  upon  them."  And,  in  speaking  of  tumors 
of  the  gums,  he  observes:  "They  are  caused  by  decay  of  some 
part  of  one  or  more  teeth,  of  the  crown,  neck,  fang,  or  they 
may  arise  from  their  being  crowded  or  misplaced."  A  crowded 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  always  productive  of  more  or  less 
irritation  to  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum. 

We  do  not,  however,  conceive  it  necessary 'to  the  production 
of  tumors,  that  any  of  the  causes  here  enumerated  should  exist 
at  the  time  they  make  their  appearance.  The  gums  and  alveoli 
having  been  once  affected,  are  ever  after  more  susceptible  to 
morbid  impressions.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  probable  that  an  un- 
healthy action  is  sometimes  continued  in  tliem  long  after  the 
cause  that  produced  it  ceases  to  exist;  and  that  this,  favored  by 
a  subsequent  unhealthy  action  of  some  other  part,  or  of  the  sys- 
tem generally,  determines  their  development.  When  we  con- 
sider how  often,  and  almost  constantly,  the  gums  and  alveolar 
periosteum  are  exposed  to  irritation,  from  the  causes  just  men- 
tioned, we  must  admit,  that  this  h}'pothesis  is  supported  by  a 
high  degree  of  probability.  No  one,  we  think,  will  pretend  to 
deny  that  the  maxillae  and  gums  suffer  more  from  local  irritation 
than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  to  this  irritation, 
we  are  firmly  persuaded,  most  of  their  diseases  are  to  be  ascribed. 
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TKEATMENT. 

The  most  common  form  of  morbid  growth  met  with  in  the 
mouth  is  that  which  resembles  in  structure  the  gums,  except  that 
it  is  usually  rather  more  vascular.  This  description  of  tumor  is 
ahvays  the  result  of  dental  irritation,  and  usually  disappears 
soon  after  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

In  1828,  the  author  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  gums,  which  had  followed  an 
attempt  to  extract  the  first  superior  molar  of  the  left  side.  In 
the  operation  the  two  buccal  roots  were  fractured  and  left  in 
their  sockets.  For  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  the  accident,  he 
experienced  considerable  pain ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  it  had  entirely  subsided.  About  two  months  after,  how- 
ever, it  was  again  experienced  ;  although  the  gum  had  grown 
over  the  roots,  it  was  sore  to  the  touch,  and  soon  began  to  as- 
sume a  bulbous  form,  gradually  increasing  in  size.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  months,  when  we  saw  the  patient,  the  tumor 
had  attained  the  size  of  a  black  walnut,  and  was  attached  by  a 
broad  base.  As  .it  was  situated  immediately  over  the  fractured 
roots  left  in  the  socket,  we  advised  the  removal  of  the  tumor 
previously  to  attempting  their  extraction.  This  he  most  posi- 
tively refused  to  permit,  but  readily  consented  to  the  removal  of 
the  roots. 

In  the  performance  of  this  operation,  about  one-third  of  the 
base  was  cut  away,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  tumor  sloughed 
off  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Fox  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  an  enlargement 
of  the  gums  that  almost  entirely  filled  up  one  side  of  her  mouth. 
She  first  applied  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  sent  her  to  Mr.  Fox 
to  have  several  decayed  roots  at  the  base  of  the  tumor  extracted, 
before  he  should  attempt  its  extirpation.  The  fangs  being  im- 
bedded in  the  gums,  the  excrescence  was  much  lacerated  in  their 
removal ;  afterwards  it  became  flaccid,  assumed  a  dark  color, 
and  in  a  short  time  sloughed  off.  Thus  a  perfect  cure  was  effected 
without  any  other  operation  than  that  of  the  extraction  of  the 
decayed  roots. 

This  tumor,  it  would  seem,  partook  somewhat  of  a  fungoid 
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character;  and  excrescences  of  this  description  are  usually  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  those  which  consist  of  a  mere  simple  growth 
of  the  gums,  like  the  one  first  noticed.  Although  they  some- 
times disappear  spontaneously,  on  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause,  yet,  in  most  cases  extirpation  becomes  necessary,  and 
even  this  when  not  performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  is  not 
always  successful.  After  the  removal  of  one,  another  has  been 
known  to  spring  up  in  its  place ;  and  thus  several  have  some- 
times appeared  in  quick  succession. 

Mr.  Hunter  attributes  the  disposition  of  a  tissue  to  reproduce 
excrescences  of  this  kind,  to  a  scirrhous  tendency  of  the  parts 
from  which  they  originate ;  but  the  tumor  will  rarely  reappear, 
if  the  diseased  structure  be  completely  removed. 

Mr.  Fox  recommends  that  excrescences  of  this  sort  should 
be  extirpated  by  means  of  ligatures,  with  the  assurance  that 
when  thus  removed,  a  second  operation  is  seldom  necessary. 
Excision  is  often  attended  with  profuse  and  obstinate  hemor- 
rhage, and  on  this  account,  the  operation  recommended  by  him 
is,  in  most  cases,  preferable.  The  base  of  some  tumors,  how- 
ever, is  so  broad,  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  sufficiently 
low  to  include  the  whole  structure.  In  such  cases  we  must  re- 
sort to  excision,  and  if  the  hemorrhage  cannot  be  stopped  by 
compresses  or  by  the  persulphate  of  iron,  the  actual  cautery 
may  be  employed. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  treating  of  morbid  growths  of  soft  parts,  ob- 
serves:  "Arteries  going  to  increased  parts  are  themselves  in- 
creased, and  have  not  the  contractile  power  of  a  sound  artery  : 
hence  when  wounded,  they  bleed  more  freely  than  those  that  are 
in  a  healthy  state." 

The  removal  of  excrescences  of  the  gums  by  means  of  liga- 
tures, not  being  attended  with  so  much  hemorrhage,  and  also 
usually  exterminating  them  more  effectually  than  excision,  de- 
termined Mr.  Fox  in  his  choice  of  this  mode  of  operating.  In 
treating  of  this  subject,  he  remarks :  "  I  determined,  some  years 
since,  that  if  any  case  of  this  kind  should  ever  come  under  my 
care,  I  would  attempt  the  removal  by  means  of  ligatures.  The 
first  case  in  which  I  was  consulted,  was  a  lady  about  forty  years 
of  age,  who  had  several  of  the  teeth  on  the  right  side  of  the 
upper  jaw  extracted  when  she  was  a  young  woman  ;  about  five 
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years  before  I  saw  her,  the  gums  covering  the  jaw  where  the 
teeth  had  been  situated,  appeared  to  be  thicker  than  before ; 
they  gradually  increased  in  size  until  a  very  large  tumor  was 
formed ;  it  had  now  become  so  large  as  to  affect  the  speech,  and, 
in  other  respects,  was  extremely  troublesome. 

"  The  lady  was  very  desirous  to  have  it  removed ;  to  effect 
which,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  I  employed 
ligatures,  close  to  the  jaw-bone,  through  the  substance  of  the 
tumor,  half  of  which  was  then  included  in  each  ligature.  The 
ligatures  were  tied  just  tightly  enough  to  stop  the  circulation ; 
the  next  day  there  was  a  great  deal  of  inflammation,  which  sub- 
sided in  proportion  as  the  ligatures  began  to  produce  ulceration, 
which,  on  the  fourth  day  was  very  considerable ;  new  ligatures 
were  then  applied ;  on  the  sixth  day  these  were  removed,  and 
others  introduced  ;  on  the  eighth,  one  ligature  came  away,  leav- 
ing the  tumor  hanging  only  by  a  small  peduncle  ;  this  being  cut 
through  with  a  lancet,  the  whole  was  removed." 

Even  when  the  base  is  large,  the  tumor  may  be  often  success- 
fully removed  by  passing  a  needle,  armed  with  a  double  ligature, 
through  it,  close  to  the  bone,  and  tying  it  on  each  side  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  cut  off  the  circulation  between  it  and  the  general 
system  ;  and  it  should  be  reapplied  as  often  as  it  comes  away, 
until  the  tumor  has  sloughed  off,  when  the  place  should  be 
touched  with  diluted  nitrous  acid  or  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Cartilaginous  excrescences  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes 
are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  more  difficult  to 
remove  than  fungous  tumors,  or  those  which  consist  merely  of  a 
preternatural  growth  of  the  gums.  The  hardness  of  their  sub- 
stance is  such,  that,  in  many  cases,  their  removal  by  ligature  is 
impracticable,  and  extirpation  with  the  knife  is,  also,  sometimes, 
exceedingly  difficult  and  tedious.  Besides,  the  operation  of  ex- 
cision is  often  followed  by  obstinate  hemorrhage. 

Ambrose  Pare,  with  no  small  self-gratulation,  talks  of  having 
removed  them  when  they  were  so  large  that  they  came  out  of 
the  mouth,  giving  a  most  hideous  appearance  to  the  face,  and 
when  no  other  surgeon  dared  to  undertake  their  cure,  because 
of  the  lividity  of  their  color.  "  This  lividity,"  says  he,  "  I  did 
not  fear,  but  I  had  the  boldness  to  cut  and  even  to  cauterize  the 
tumors  until  the  disease  was  entirely  cured." 
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Jourdain,  in  speaking  of  cartilaginous  excrescences,  remarks  : 
"  About  thirty-six  years  ago,  I  was  called,  with  Allertius  Bar- 
ingue,  surgeon,  to  see  a  woman  that  had  a  tumor  of  a  large  size 
situated  on  the  gum  of  the  molar  teeth.  It  occasioned  her  mouth 
to  be  drawn  to  the  opposite  side  of  her  face,  when  she  was  seized 
with  spasms.  We  advised  her  not  to  delay  too  long  in  having 
it  removed ;  to  this  she  would  not  consent,  but,  in  a  short  time, 
finding  that  the  excrescence  increased  so  fast,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  hindered  her  from  taking  food,  she  changed  her 
mind.  The  tumor  was  embraced  with  a  brass  wire,  which  we 
tightened  every  day.  The  excrescence,  receiving  nothing  now 
to  augment  its  growth,  fell,  and,  upon  examination,  we  found 
that  it  was  altogether  cartilaginous."* 

Dr.  Fitch  quotes  a  case  from  Luzitanus,  in  which  the  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  tumor  was  followed  by  a  fatal  hemor- 
rhage. The  tumor  is  described  as  being  about  half  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  exhaling  a  fetid  odor,  and  being  very  painful.  He 
also  mentions  a  case  of  somewhat  similar  character,  that  came 
under  his  own  observation.  "  The  tumor  occupied  the  space  of 
the  four  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  teeth  were  all 
carious.  I  extracted  them.  The  tumor  had  four  fistulous  open- 
ings, one  to  each  tooth,  and  each  discharging  a  fetid  humor. 
With  the  actual  cautery  well  heated  in  fire  and  double-edged,  I 
made  but  one  wound  of  the  four  fistulous  openings,  and  touched 
the  bone  that  was  carious ;  this  was  repeated  several  times  in 
the  space  of  three  months.  The  tumor  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  exfoliations  were  made ;  and  the  patient  was  cured  near 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month. "f 

When  the  base  of  the  tumor  is  very  broad,  and  the  bone  be- 
neath carious,  as  in  the  case  described  by  Dr.  Fitch,  the  actual 
cautery  is,  without  doubt,  a  sure  remedy,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  until  the  diseased  bone  exfoliates,  a  cure  can  never  be  ef- 
fected.    But  under  no  circumstances  is  the  use  of  it  advisable. 

Tumors  originating  in  the  alveolar  processes  or  periosteum, 
are  generally  of  an  osteo-sarcomatous,  or  cartilaginous  character. 
Their  removal  in  either  case  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  fung- 
ous excrescence  ;  and  their  cure  less  certain. 

*  Jourdain,  tome  ii,  p.  334.  |  Fitch's  Dental  Surgery,  p.  237. 
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Mr.  Bell  has  given  the  history  of  two  cases  of  tumors  of  the 
gums  and  alveolar  processes.  One  of  them,  however,  he  says, 
had  no  connection  with  the  alveolar  processes,  and  the  other 
succeeded  to  an  attack  of  toothache  which  had  lasted  several 
months. 

A  case  of  osteo-sarcomatous  tumor,  occasioned  by  diseased 
teeth,  is  recorded  by  Bordenave.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  gives  the 
history  of  two  cases  of  a  like  nature.  In  one,  the  tumor  origi- 
nated in  the  alveolar  cavities,  and  as  it  increased,  displaced  the 
teeth ;  in  the  other  case  the  tumor  was  produced  by  diseased 
teeth.  Dr.  Gibson,  also,  mentions  a  case  of  osteo-sarcomatous 
tumor,  which,  "  according  to  the  patient's  account,  first  appeared 
seven  months  before,  in  the  form  of  a  small  lump,  seated  in  the 
gum  above  the  canine  tooth." 

In  the  treatment  of  tumors  originating  from  the  gums  or  alve- 
olar processes,  or  from  both,  much  depends  on  their  character 
and  the  constitutional  symptoms  accompanying  them.  Some 
may  be  dispersed  by  simply  extracting  a  decayed  tooth  or  root ; 
others  will  require  extirpation,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  this 
will  not  avail.  In  short,  the  treatment  must  be  varied  to  suit 
the  respective  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  an  operation  has  been  performed 
successfully,  so  far  as  regards  the  local  disease,  that  the  lungs, 
or  some  other  vital  organ,  becomes  affected.  To  prevent  this, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  get  up,  by  means  of  a  seton  or  issue, 
counter  irritation  in  some  neighboring  part.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, the  life  of  the  patient  would  often  be  put  in  as  great 
danger  as  that  from  which  it  had  escaped  by  the  removal  of  the 
local  disease. 

On  the  extirpation  of  the  fungous  exostosis,  or  osteo-sarcoma. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes  :  "  Amputation  after  constitutional 
means  have  been  employed,  and  the  continuance  of  these  means 
after  the  operation,  hold  out  the  chief  hopes  of  safety ;  for  am- 
putation without  t^ese,  will  do  no  more  than  avert  the  blow  for 
a  season." 

These  remarks  will  be  found  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
the  same  description  of  disease,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it 
may  be  situated.  The  constitutional  symptoms  should  never  be 
disregarded. 


CHAPTER   FOURTH. 

ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS. 

As  most  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  formation  of  alveolar 
abscess  were  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  toothache,  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  in  this  place,  to  dwell  upon  them  at  much  length. 
The  periosteum  of  a  tooth  having  become  the  seat  of  acute  in- 
flammation, plastic  lymph  is  effused  at  the  extremity  of  the  root. 
This  is  condensed  into  a  sac  or  cyst,  which  closely  embraces  the 
root  near  its  apex,  and  as  suppuration  takes  place,  pus  is  formed 
in  its  centre.  The  inflammation,  in  the  meantime,  having  ex- 
tended to  the  gums  and  neighboring  parts,  they  swell  and  be- 
come painful,  and  as  the  pus  accumulates  in  the  sac,  it  distends 
and  presses  upon  the  surrounding  walls  of  the  alveolus,  which 
by  a  sort  of  chemico-vital  process,  are  gradually  broken  down. 
By  this  means  an  opening  is  ultimately  made  through  one  side 
of  the  socket,  when  the  pus,  coming  in  contact  with  the  investing 
soft  structures,  presses  upon  them  and  causes  their  absorption. 
Thus  an  outlet  is  effected  for  the  escape  of  the  accumulated 
matter. 

The  opening  which  gives  egress  to  the  pus,  is  usually  in  the 
gum  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  root,  but  the  matter  may  escape 
from  some  other  and  more  remote  point.  It  may  make  for  itself 
an  opening  through  the  cheek  or  through  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaAv,  and  be  discharged  externally  ;  or  it  may  pass  up  into  the 
maxillary  sinus,  or  through  the  nasal  plates  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  or  form  a  passage  between  the  two  plates  of  the  bone, 
and  escape  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  formation  of  abscess  in  the  alveolus  of  an  inferior  dens 
sapienti^e,  is  sometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  neck.  The 
author  has  known  trismus  to  result  from  this  cause. 

The  pain  attending  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess,  is  deep- 
seated,  throbbing,  and  often  so  excruciating  as  to  be  almost  in- 
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supportable.  But  as  soon  as  suppuration  takes  place,  it  loses 
its  severity,  and  with  the  escape  of  the  pus  nearly  or  altogether 
ceases;  but  the  tooth,  from  the  thickened  condition  of  the  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum,  particularly  at  the  apex  of  the  root,  often 
remains  sore  and  sensitive  to  the  touch  for  several  days.  The 
energies  of  the  disease,  however,  having  been  expended,  the  se- 
cretion of  the  pus,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wholly  ceases,  and 
the  opening  in  the  gums  closes.  From  the  increased  suscepti- 
bility in  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  to  morbid  impressions, 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  tooth  deprived  of  a  large  portion 
of  its  vitality,  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  is  liable  to  take 
place,  when  pus  will  be  again  formed  and  the  passage  for  its 
escape  re-established.  But  the  pain  attending  any  subsequent 
attack,  is  seldom  so  severe  as  in  the  first  instance. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  inflammation,  in- 
stead of  subsiding  altoo;ether,  degenerates  into  a  chronic  form. 
In  this  case,  the  sac  at  the  extremity  of  the  root  continues  to 
secrete  pus,  though  the  quantity  is  usually  small,  and  the  open- 
ing in  the  gums  remain  unclosed. 

In  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  which  has  given  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  abscess,  the  sac  is  often  brought  _,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^g^ 
away  with  it.  Two  teeth  in  which  this 
had  happened,  taken  from  the  upper  jaw, 
one  a  cuspid,  and  the  other  a  first  molar, 
are  represented  in  the  accompanying  cuts, 
Figs.  162  and  163.  In  the  case  of  the 
molar,  the  sac  is  attached  to  the  palatine 
root.  Both  of  these  teeth  were  extracted 
previously  to  the  formation  of  an  external 
opening  for  the  escape  of  the  matter. 

The  time  required  for  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess,  varies 
from  three  to  ten  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation.  But  a  collection  of  pus  may  be  detected  by 
fluctuation  under  the  finger,  if  applied  to  the  tumefied  gum,  one 
or  two  days  before  an  external  opening  is  spontaneously  formed 
for  its  escape. 

The  inflammation  and  pain  attending  the  formation  of  abscess, 
in  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  often  give  rise  to  general  febrile  symp- 
toms, headache,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
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CAUSES. 

The  immediate  cause  of  alveolar  abscess  is  inflammation  of  the 
alveolo-dental  periosteum,  and  this  may  arise  from  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  lining  membrane  and  pulp  ;  or  from  an 
accumulation  of  purulent  matter  at  the  extremity  of  the  root, 
the  egress  of  which,  through  the  natural  opening,  has  been  pre- 
vented. It  may  also  be  produced  by  mechanical  violence,  the 
irritation  of  a  dead  tooth,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  a 
gold  filling  forced  through  the  fang  of  a  tooth  ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing case,  related  to  the  author  by  his  friend  Prof.  C.  Johnston  of 
Baltimore.  A  medical  gentleman  called  upon  a  dentist  of  this 
city  to  treat  a  left  first  upper  molar  afi"cctcd  with  caries.  It  was 
decided  to  remove  the  diseased  pulp  and  introduce  a  fang  filling, 
and  accordingly  the  operation  was  undertaken  ;  but  in  packing 
the  first  pellet  in  an  external  fang,  the  instrument  suddenly 
slipped  forward,  and  from  this  circumstance  as  well  as  from  the 
pain,  it  became  evident  that  the  gold  had  passed  out  of  the  tooth. 
For  nine  months  afterwards  no  inconvenience  followed  the  ope- 
ration, which  was  otherwise  satisfactorily  completed ;  when  sud- 
denly there  appeared  a  soreness  of  the  gum  of  the  same  tooth. 
Soon  after  a  small  tumor  arose  upon  the  face,  half  an  inch  above 
the  left  angle  of  the  mouth,  maturated,  and  burst  spontaneously, 
discharging  the  erring  pellet  of  gold.  In  a  few  days  the  open- 
ing closed,  and  a  perfect  cure  resulted. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  should  be  preventive,  rather 
than  curative,  for  it  rarely  happens,  after  it  has  occurred,  tliat 
the  integrity  of  the  parts  is  so  perfectly  restored,  as  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  aff"ection.  Although  the  secretion  of  pus 
may  cease  for  a  time,  and  the  opening  in  the  gums  become  ob- 
literated, the  tooth  being  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  its  vital- 
ity, is  liable,  whenever  the  excitability  of  the  alveolo-dental 
periosteum  is  increased  by  any  derangement  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, to  give  rise  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Tlie  formation 
of  an  abscess,  therefore,  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented  by  the 
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use  of  saline  cathartics,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  gums, 
and  a  cooling  regimen.  By  prompt  antiphlogistic  treatment 
the  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  arrested.  But  should  these 
means  fail  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pus,  the  tooth,  unless  its 
retention  is  called  for  by  some  peculiar  necessity,  should  at  once 
be  removed.  If,  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  patient  will 
not  submit  to  the  operation,  the  escape  of  the  pus  through  the 
gum  should  be  promoted  by  warm  fomentations  to  the  mouth. 
As  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  perceived  by  applying  the  finger  to 
the  tumefied  gum,  an  opening  may  be  made  with  a  sharp  lancet 
for  the  escape  of  the  matter.  After  this  has  discharged  itself, 
the  swelling  of  the  gums  and  neighboring  parts  soon  subside. 

The  application  of  fomentations  and  emollient  poultices  ex- 
ternally, are  rarely  productive  of  any  advantage,  and  may  do 
harm  by  promoting  the  discharge  of  matter  through  the  cheek 
or  lower  part  of  the  face.  When  this  occurs,  a  depression  with 
puckering  of  the  skin  is  apt  to  remain  after  the  escape  of  pus 
through  the  opening  ceases  and  the  orifice  has  closed,  causing 
disfiguration  of  the  face. 

A  very  singular  case  of  fistulous  opening  through  the  external 
integument  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell.  It  had  resulted 
from  an  abscess  in  the  socket  of  the  right  inferior  dens  sapientiae, 
and  the  discharge  of  matter  had  been  kept  up  for  two  years  be- 
fore he  saw  the  patient.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  a  funnel- 
shaped  depression  existed  in  the  skin,  which  could  be  seen  to 
the  depth  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  a  small  probe 
could  be  passed  through  it  into  the  sac  of  the  abscess,  under- 
neath the  root  of  the  tooth.  The  abscess  had  now  remained 
open  for  two  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  time  the 
parts  had  been  in  the  state  I  have  described.  I  removed  the 
tooth,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  no  further  secretion  of  pus  took 
place ;  but  so  perfectly  had  the  communication  been  established, 
that  when  the  gum  healed,  it  left  by  its  contraction  a  fistulous 
opening,  through  which  a  portion  of  any  fluid  received  into  the 
mouth  passed  readily  to  the  outside  of  the  cheek ;  and  I  could, 
by  carefully  introducing  a  fine  probe,  pass  it  completely  through 
the  passage.  So  free  in  fact  was  the  communication,  that  some 
of  the  hairs  of  the  whiskers,  with  which  the  external  portion  of 
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the  depression  was  filled,  grew  through  the  internal  opening, 
and  appeared  in  the  mouth. 

"  I  passed  through  it  a  very  fine  knife,  resembling  the  couch- 
ing-needle,  and  removed,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  a  circular 
portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  tube  toward  the  gum ;  but  failed 
in  this,  and  several  other  attempts,  to  produce  a  union.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  that  the  whple  parietes  of  the  depression 
should  be  removed,  extending  the  incision  as  far  internally  as 
possible;  and  the  integuments  thus  brought  together  as  a  simple 
wound.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  suppuration  of  a  small 
gland  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  operation  was  deferred 
until  that  should  have  been  dispersed ;  it,  therefore,  remains  at 
present  in  the  state  in  which  I  have  described  it." 

It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  anything  more  is  necessary 
for  the  cure  of  the  external  opening  than  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth  which  had  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  abscess. 
The  author  has  been  consulted  in  many  cases,  and  has  never 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other  means  ;  but  should  the 
external  opening  remain,  the  wall  of  the  tube  and  depression 
may  be  removed  in  the  manner  just  described. 

The  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  alveolus  of  a  lower  wisdom 
tooth  is  sometimes  productive  of  very  serious  and  even  alarming 
consequences.  The  following  is  one  of  several  similar  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  author : 

In  1832,  he  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  visit  a  physician 
who  resided  thirty  miles  in  the  country.  He  had  been  attacked 
two  weeks  before  with  severe  pain  in  the  left  dens  sapientise  of 
the  lower  jaw.  At  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days,  a  phy- 
sician was  called  in,  who  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
extract  the  tooth. 

Tiie  inflammation  now  extended  rapidly  to  the  fauces,  tonsils, 
and  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  face.  Obstructed  deglutition  and  a 
constant  fever  supervened,  upon  which  repeated  bloodlettings, 
cathartics,  and  fomentations  applied  to  the  face,  had  little  effect. 
His  respiration  was  difficult,  and  the  muscles  of  his  jaws  soon 
became  so  rigid  and  firmly  contracted  that  his  mouth  could  not 
be  opened. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  the  author  first 
saw  him,  which  was  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  one 
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on  which  he  was  sent  for.  In  addition  to  the  treatment  which 
had  previously  been  pursued,  an  injection  with  two  grains  of 
emetic  tartar  was  administered.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  fever  was  succeeded  by  alternate  paroxysms  of  cold 
and  heat.  An  effort  was  now  made  to  force  open  his  mouth 
with  a  wooden  wedge.  This  was  partially  successful,  but  his 
teeth  could  not  be  forced  asunder  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  smallest  sized  tooth-forceps.  But  while  his 
jaws  were  thus  partially  separated,  he  attempted  to  swallow  some 
warm  tea ;  in  the  effort  an  abscess  burst  and  discharged  nearly 
a  tablespoonful  of  pus  from  his  mouth,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
double  that  quantity  passed  down  into  his  stomach.  This  gave 
immediate  relief,  but  it  was  not  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  his  jaws  could  be  forced  apart 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  which  had 
caused  the  trouble.  To  the  roots  of  this,  which  were  united, 
there  was  attached  a  sac  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  filled 
with  pus.  The  patient  recovered  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  quite  well. 

The  following  is  the  most  singular  case  of  alveolar  abscess 
which  has  ever  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  writer.  The 
subject  was  a  lady  about  thirty  years  of  age.  She  had  been 
troubled  with  a  dripping  of  pus  from  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
palate  for  about  twelve  months,  and  becoming  somewhat  alarmed 
at  its  continuance,  she  called  the  attention  of  her  family  physi- 
cian, Professor  Bond,  to  it,  who  carefully  examined  the  case,  and 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  place  from  whence  the  matter  came. 
He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  from  the  socket  of  a  dis- 
eased tooth.  Upon  passing  his  finger  around  on  the  gums  cov- 
ering the  superior  alveolar  border,  he  discovered  a  protuberance 
over  the  root  of  each  upper  central  incisor,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
hazel-nut.  This  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  he  had 
formed  as  to  the  source  from  whence  the  matter  came,  and  he 
requested  us  to  visit  the  lady  with  him,  which  we  did  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  examining  the  case,  we  advised  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  affected  teeth,  and  the  more  strongly  as  they, 
were  found  to  be  in  a  necrosed  condition. 
UL  The  lady  readily  consented  to  the  operation,  which  was  per- 
H    formed  on  the  following  day.     The  discharge  of  matter  from 
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behind  the  curtain  of  the  palate  immediately  ceased,  and  the 
patient  was  relieved  from  an  affection  which  had  been  a  source 
of  great  annoyance.  The  pus  from  the  abscess,  in  this  case, 
instead  of  passing  out  through  the  nasal  plates  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  passed  back  over  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  escaped 
in  the  manner  described. 

The  author  was  lately  consulted  in  a  case  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter to  the  one  last  noticed.  The  pus  had  found  its  way  from  the 
socket  of  a  first  superior  molar  to  about  the  centre  of  the  pala- 
tine arch,  thence  passed  up  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  behind  the  velum  palati. 

Inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  roots  of  an 
inferior  dens  sapientise  may  produce  equally  serious  effects,  with- 
out occasioning  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  alveolus.  The 
eruption  of  these  teeth  are  sometimes  attended  with  like  conse- 
quences. The  irritation  has,  in  some  instances,  extended  to 
the  lungs,  and  even  been,  in  decidedly  consumptive  persons,  the 
exciting  cause  of  consumption. 

The  occurrence  of  alveolar  abscess  in  the  socket  of  a  tempo- 
rary tooth  is  often  followed  by  exfoliation  of  the  sockets  of  sev- 
eral teeth,  and  sometimes  of  considerable  portions  of  the  jaw- 
bone, seriously  injuring  the  rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
and  sometimes  causing  their  destruction.  The  author  saw  a 
case,  a  few  years  since,  in  which  an  abscess  of  the  alveolus  of 
the  first  lower  temporary  molar  had  occasioned  exfoliation  of  the 
sockets  of  a  cuspid  and  two  molars.  About  one-half  of  the  al- 
veolar cells  of  the  two  bicuspids  and  the  cuspid  of  the  second 
set  were  also  exfoliated,  thus  leaving  their  imperfectly  formed 
crowns  entirely  exposed. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  re- 
sults from  inflammation  of  the  pulp  and  lining  membrane,  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  may  be  prevented  by  the  prompt  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  with  arsenious  acid,  cobalt  or  chloride  of  zinc. 
If  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
tooth,  this  should  be  promptly  done,  as  the  chances  of  success 
are  always  greater  previously  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
than  afterward.  But  for  a  description  of  the  treatment  in  such 
cases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  filling  the  pulp- 
cavities  and  roots  of  teeth. 


CHAPTER    FIFTH. 

NECROSIS  AND   EXFOLIATION   OF   THE  ALVEOLAR 

PROCESSES. 

The  alveolar  processes,  as  well  as  other  osseous  structures, 
are  liable  to  necrosis  or  loss  of  vitality.  When  their  connection 
with  the  periosteum — the  source  from  whence  they  derive  their 
nourishment  and  vitality — is  destroyed,  death  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  The  loss  of  vitality  may  be  confined  to,  the 
socket  of  a  single  tooth,  but  more  frequently  it  extends  to  several, 
and  sometimes  to  the  entire  alveolar  border,  occasionally  in- 
cluding a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  jaw.  It  may  occur  in  either 
jaw,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  take  place  in  the  lower  than  the  upper. 
When  confined  to  the  alveoli,  the  dead  part  is  never  replaced 
with  new  bone,  but  examples  are  on  record  of  the  regeneration 
of  a  part,  and  even  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is,  however, 
denied  by  some,  that  the  loss  of  any  portion  of  this  bone  is  ever 
replaced  by  true  osseous  structure. 

When  one  or  more  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  lose  their  vitality, 
nature  exerts  all  her  energies  to  separate  the  dead  from  the  living 
bone  ;  this  process,  technically  termed  exfoliation^  is  supposed  by 
some  to  consist  in  a  sort  of  suppurative  inflammation,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  is  efi'ected  by  the  action  of  a  corrosive  fluid 
poured  out  from  the  fungous  granulations  of  the  living  bone  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  necrosed  part.  During  the  process 
of  exfoliation,  a  thin  acrid  matter  is  discharged  from  one  or  more 
fistulous  openings  through  the  gums  or  from  between  them  and  the 
necks  of  the  teeth ;  the  gums  having  lost  their  connection  with 
the  necrosed  bone,  become  soft  and*  spongy,  and  assume  a  dark 
purple  appearance,  are  preternaturally  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
and  bleed  from  the  most  trifling  injury. 

In  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  Natural  History 
and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  there  are  two  engravings  of  exfoliated 
alveolar  processes.  The  first  represents  the  alveoli  of  a  central 
and  lateral  incisor  and  that  of  the  left  cuspid,  with  a  portion 
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of  the  maxilla,  extending  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  above 
the  apex  of  the  roots  of  the  last-mentioned  tooth.  The  subject 
in  this  case  was  a  gentleman  whose  left  lateral  incisor  became 
carious ;  inflammation  and  pain  ensued,  together  with  swelling 
of  the  gums  and  lip.  Instead  of  consulting  a  physician,  he  ap- 
plied poultices  to  his  face,  until  suppuration  in  the  alveolus  took 
place,  causing  the  formation  of  an  external  opening  through  the 
gums  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter.  After  his  mouth  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  this  condition,  he  applied  to  Mr,  Fox, 
who,  upon  examination,  found  that  not  only  had  the  decayed 
tooth  become  loose,  but  also  one  on  each  side  of  it.  The  first 
he  extracted,  and  discovered  that  the  alveolus,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  was  quite  rough.  The  adjoining  teeth, 
still  continuing  loose,  were  in  a  few  weeks  removed,  and  the 
slight  force  that  was  applied,  brought  with  them  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  whole  of  the  three  teeth,  and  also  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  jaw-bone.  The  other  engraving  represents  an 
inferior  molar  and  two  bicuspids,  with  their  sockets  and  a  very 
large  piece  of  jaw-bone.  The  necrosis  and  exfoliation  in  tliis 
case,  as  in  the  other,  was  produced  by  alveolar  abscess. 

The  author  has  met  with  several  very  similar  cases,  though 
all  were  not  produced  by  the  same  cause,  and  he  has  several 
specimens  in  his  possession,  two  of  which  were  presented  to  him 
by  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  John  Harris. 

The  author  has  met  with  two  cases  of  necrosis  and  exfoliation 
of  the  alveolar  processes,  which  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
The  subject  of  the  first  case  was  a  gentleman  of  a  strumous 
habit,  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  necrosis  and  exfoliation 
extended  to  the  sockets  of  all  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  In 
May,  1851,  he  had  the  nerve  destroyed  in  the  second  bicuspid, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  superior  maxilla.  We  believe  it  was 
afterwards  removed,  and  the  pulp-cavity  and  root  filled.  About 
six  weeks  after,  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain,  the  socket  of 
the  tooth  became  slightly  painful,  but  as  his  suffering  was  not 
constant,  he  supposed  it  would  soon  cease.  The  pain,  ultimately, 
however,  began  to  increase,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  follow- 
ing September  was  so  severe,  and  attended  by  so  much  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  that  he  was  induced  to  consult  a  physician. 
After  having  been  under  medical  treatment  for  about  two  weeks, 
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the  author  was  requested  by  the  medical  attendant  to  see  him. 
The  affected  tooth  was  found  to  be  loose,  and  its  socket  in  a 
necrosed  condition  :  inflammation  had  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  alveolar  border;  the  gums  were  very  much  swollen,  and 
nearly  all  the  teeth  sensitive  to  the  touch.  As  the  patient  was 
laboring  under  considerable  cerebral  derangement,  and  as  no 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  the  removal  of  the  tooth  at  this 
time,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  let  it  remain  until  exfoliation 
of  the  necrosed  socket  should  take  place. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  local  and 
constitutional  treatment  subsequently  pursued,  it  will  be  suflS- 
cient  to  state  that  necrosis  extended  to  the  sockets  of  all  the 
other  teeth,  except  those  of  the  second  and  third  molars  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth.  In  the  course  of  about  two  months,  twelve 
teeth,  together  with  their  exfoliated  sockets,  and  several  large 
pieces  of  the  maxillary  bone  were  removed.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  disease  would  stop  here,  but  in  three  or  four  weeks 
the  four  remaining  molars  became  very  sore  to  the  touch,  and 
as  purulent  matter  began  to  be  discharged  from  their  sockets, 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  them.  Several  small  pieces  of 
bone  were  exfoliated  after  the  last  operation,  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  about  four  months  from  this  time  his  mouth  was  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  enable  him  to  wear  a  temporary  set  of  artifi- 
cial teeth. 

The  subject  of  the  second  case  was  a  lady  of  a  cachectic  habit, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  necrosis  resulted  from  in- 
flammation of  the   alveolo-dental  perios- 

1     1         •      •      ,  •  J  J  Fig.  164. 

teum,  occasioned  by  irritation  produced 
by  the  roots  of  the  four  upper  incisors, 
upon  which  pivot  teeth  had  been  placed, 
which,  however,  had  been  removed  some 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  author  saw 
the  patient.     At  this  time  the  necrosis  had 

extended  not  only  to  the  sockets  of  these  teeth,  but  also  up  to 
the  nasal  crest  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  the  process  of  ex- 
foliation had  already  proceeded  so  far,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
remove  the  entire  piece,  the  appearance  of  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  164.  In  July,  1852,  a  few  weeks  after  the  removal  of 
this  piece,  he  again  saw  the  patient,  and,  on  examination  found 
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a  large  portion  of  the  palatine  plate  of  the  bone  in  a  necrosed 
state,  but  the  process  of  separation  had  not  yet  proceeded  far 
enough  to  enable  him  to  remove  it. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  made  from  a  drawing  furnished 

the  author  by  Dr.  Maynard, 

Fig.  165.  -^  „      ''  ' 

represents  a  case  of  necrosis 
and  exfoliation  of  a  portion 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  alve- 
olar ridge,  and  the  consequent 
protrusion  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  on  one  side  of  the  mouth. 
The  only  facts  which  Dr.  Maynard  had  been  able  to  procure  in 
relation  to  this  case  were  contained  in  the  patient's  statement : 
"That  in  1818  he  took  a  cold,  which  settled  in  his  upper  jaw, 
and  a  large  piece  of  the  jaw-bone  came  away."  The  cast  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made  was  taken  in  1840;  at  which  time 
the  doctor  cut  off  the  apices  of  several  fangs  which  projected 
from  tlie  gums. 

CAUSES. 

The  immediate  cause  of  necrosis  is  the  death  of  the  perios- 
teum, occasioned  by  inflammation.  The  cause  of  this,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  dental 
irritation.  Necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process  occurs  very  fre- 
quently while  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  mercurial 
medicines,  and  during  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers,  and  cer- 
tain other  constitutional  diseases,  as  syphilis,  small-pox,  &c.  It 
may  also  result  from  mechanical  injuries. 

TREATMENT. 

In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  kind,  little  can  be  done.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  dead  portions  of  bone  become  separated 
from  the  living,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  they  should  be  taken 
away  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  To  correct  the  offensive  odor  and 
disagreeable  taste  occasioned  by  the  constant  discharge  of  fetid 
matter,  a  wash  of  dilute  chlorinated  soda,  or  of  the  tincture  of 
myrrh,  may  be  employed ;  but  for  any  other  purpose  than  this, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  that  local  applications  were  of 
much  advantage.  Should  constitutional  symptoms  supervene, 
tonics  and  a  generous  diet  may  be  recommended. 


CHAPTER    SIXTH. 

GEADUAL  DESTEUCTION  OF  THE  ALVEOLAE 
PEOCESSES. 

While  treating  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  gums, 
the  author  adverted  to  the  wasting  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth, 
taking  occasion  to  express  a  doubt  that  such  operation  of  the 
economy  ever  manifested  itself  in  the  absence  of  all  local  disease. 

It  is  always  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  of  redness, 
tumefaction  and  a  shrinking  of  the  edges  of  the  gums  (ulatrophia) ; 
but  the  diseased  action  here  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  attract 
little  attention.  It  is  also  attended  by  a  slight  discharge  of  puru- 
lent matter  from  between  the  margin  of  the  gum  and  the  tooth, 
but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  usually  escapes  observation. 
The  alveolo-dental  periosteum  participates  also  in  the  diseased 
action,  but  this  is  so  slightly  affected  that  the  tooth  often  remains 
quite  firmly  articulated,  after  the  wasting  of  its  socket  has  pro- 
ceeded even  so  far  as  to  expose  more  than  half  of  the  root.  In- 
deed the  aff'ection  is  so  closely  allied  to  chronic  inflammation  and 
tumefaction  of  the  gums,  as  scarcely  to  require  separate  con- 
sideration. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually  so  slow  that  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  are  required  to  affect  -p^^  ^gg 

very  perceptibly  the  stability  of  the 
teeth  in  their  sockets.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  destructive  process  is  usu- 
ally first  observed  around  the  cuspid 
teeth  ;  sometimes  it  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  alveoli  of  the  palatine 
roots  of  the  first  and  second  upper 
molars,  and  occasionally  it  goes  on  here  for  years  before  it  af- 
fects the  sockets  of  any  of  the  other  teeth. 

The  teeth  after  their  roots  have  been  partially  exposed,  be- 
come, as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  more  susceptible  to  im- 
pression from  heat  and  cold  and  more  easily  affected  by  acids, 
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or  saccharine  matters  ;  but  this  is  about  the  only  manifest  incon- 
venience experienced  from  the  disease,  until  the  teeth  begin  to 
loosen  in  their  sockets. 

In  Fig.  166  is  represented  a  case  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  have  become  considerably  exposed  by  the  gradual  wasting 
of  their  sockets, — the  destruction  being,  as  is  usual,  greatest 
toward  the  median  line. 


CAUSES. 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  affection  has  never  been  very  satis- 
factorily explained.  Some  have  supposed  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  it  results 
from  a  decline  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  independently  of 
local  causes.  But,  as  it  is  often  met  with  in  middle-aged  per- 
sons whose  constitutional  health  is  unimpaired,  we  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion.  In  all  cases  which  have  come  under 
our  observation,  whether  in  middle-aged  or  very  old  persons,  the 
teeth  indicated  an  excellent  innate  constitution,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  state  of  the  general  health  at  the  time.  In  every 
instance  these  organs  were  possessed  of  great  density,  and  this 
fact  is  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  says : 

"  In  a  majority  of  cases  in  which  this  disease  occurs,  the  teeth 
are  perfectly  sound,  and  from  numerous  observations,  we  think 
we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  persons  who  have  had  several  of 
their  teeth  affected  with  caries  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  are  not 
liable  to  lose,  by  an  absorption  of  their  sockets,  those  which  re- 
main sound ;  but,  where  the  teeth  have  not  been  affected  with 
caries  in  the  early  part  of  life,  persons,  as  they  approach  the 
age  of  fifty,  and  often  much  earlier,  have  their  teeth  becoming 
loose  from  absorption,  or  a  wasting  of  the  alveolar  process." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  teeth  endowed  with  the  power  of  resist- 
ing to  so  late  a  period  of  life  the  action  of  the  causes  of  decay, 
to  which  all  teeth  are  more  or  less  exposed,  must  be  possessed  of 
extreme  density,  and,  necessarily,  a  correspondingly  low  degree 
of  vitality.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  have  been  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  teeth  themselves  may  act,  to  some  extent,  as  mechanical 
irritants  to  the  more  highly  vitalized  parts  with  which  they  are 
immediately  connected,  causing  an  increase  of  vascular  action 
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in  the  periosteum  of  the  thin  edges  of  the  alveoli  and  margin  of 
the  gums.  This  abnormal  condition  is  attended  by  a  slight  se- 
cretion of  purulent  matter  observed  between  the  edges  of  the 
gums  and  teeth.  It  is  to  the  corrosive  action  of  this  purulent 
matter  that  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  alveoli  has  by  some 
been  attributed ;  but  it  is  more  probably  a  result  of  the  obscure 
disease  than  its  cause. 

We  were  for  a  long  time  inclined  to  ascribe  the  increase  of 
vascular  action  in  the  edges  of  the  gums  and  alveolo-dental  peri- 
osteum to  irritation  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth 
against  the  alveolar  septa  ;  but  having  met  with  many  cases 
where  the  teeth  were  not  crowded,  we  were  induced  to  enter 
into  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  possible  causes,  and 
the  foregoing  is  the  only  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  able 
to  arrive. 

TREATMENT. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  cause  of  this  aifec- 
tion,  it  is  obvious  that  a  cure  cannot  be  effected.  The  secretion 
of  the  purulent  matter,  to  the  action  of  which  some  attribute  the 
destruction  of  the  alveoli,  is  the  result  of  a  disease  in  the  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum  and  edges  of  the  gums,  arising  from  some 
peculiar  physical  condition  of  the  teeth.  The  most  we  can  hope 
to  accomplish  is  to  retard  its  progress.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  cleaning  the  teeth  frequently  and  thoroughly,  using  the  pre- 
caution each  time  to  remove  the  purulent  matter  from  between 
the  edges  of  the  gums  and  teeth,  lest,  if  allowed  to  remain,  it 
should  become  putrescent,  and  in  this  condition  act  as  an  irri- 
tant to  the  gum.  For  this  purpose  a  brush  with  elastic  bristles 
should  be  used,  and  much  benefit  will  be  derived  by  passing  floss 
silk  several  times  a  day  up  and  down  between  the  teeth. 


CHAPTER    SEVENTH. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF    THE  TEETH   BY  A  DEPOSIT  OF 
OSSEOUS  MATTER  IN  THEIR  SOCKETS. 

A  TOOTH  is  sometimes  slowly  forced  from  its  place  by  a  deposit 
of  bony  matter  in  the  bottom  or  on  the  side  of  the  socket.  Two, 
or  even  three  teeth,  may  be  gradually  displaced,  at  the  same 
time,  by  exostosis  of  the  alveoli.  The  deposition  usually  pro- 
ceeds so  slowly  that  one  or  two  years  are  required  to  effect  a 
very  perceptible  change  in  the  situation  of  a  tooth.  The  upper 
central  incisors  are  more  frequently  affected  than  any  of  the 
other  teeth,  and  the  deposit  occurs  oftener  at  the  bottom  than 
on  the  sides  of  the  alveoli.  In  the  first  case,  the  tooth  is 
gradually  protruded  from  the  socket ;  in  the  other,  it  is  either 
pressed  out  of  the  arch,  or  against  one  of  the  adjoining  teeth. 
Irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is,  in  this  manner, 
sometimes  produced,  especially  when  more  than  one  socket  is 
affected  at  the  same  time.  The  central  incisors  are  sometimes 
forced  apart ;  at  other  times  they  are  forced  against  each  other, 
and  caused  to  overlap.  The  deposition  of  bone,  however,  being 
generally  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  sockets,  the  teeth  are 
more  frequently  thrust  from  their  alveolar  cavities.  When  this 
occurs  with  a  person  whose  upper  and  lower  teeth  strike  directly 
upon  each  other,  it  occasions  much  inconvenience  ;  for  the  elon- 
gated tooth  must  either  be  thrown  from  the  circle  of  the  other 
teeth,  or,  by  striking  its  antagonist,  prevent  the  jaws  from  com- 
ing together. 

.     CAUSES. 

So  little  is  known  concerning  the  cause  of  exostosis  of  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth,  that  it  may  seem  almost  useless  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  it.  That  it  results  from  some  irritation  of  the 
lining  membrane  is  very  generally  believed,  but  what  causes  the 
irritation  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood.    We  have  thought 
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that  it  might  sometimes  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  bottom 
of  the  alveolus,  especially  -when  the  extremity  is  nearly  as  large 
as  any  other  part  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  The  susceptibility 
of  the  lining  membrane  to  morbid  impressions  may  sometimes 
be  so  great  that  the  pressure  of  a  very  conical  root  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  effect ;  or.  it  may  be  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  tooth  which  possesses  only  a  very  low  degree  of  vitality. 
But  in  connection  with  this  class  of  cases  must  be  taken  another, 
in  which  absence  of  all  pressure  would  seem  to  be  an  inciting 
cause  of  alveolar  exostosis  ;  as  where  a  tooth  has  lost  its  antag- 
onist tooth  or  teeth,  and  in  consequence  becomes  elongated.  A 
diseased  state  of  the  gums  can  have  no  agency  in  the  production 
of  the  exostosis,  for  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  individuals 
whose  gums  are  perfectly  healthy ;  and  if  it  were  the  result  of 
any  constitutional  tendency,  all  the  teeth  would  be  as  likely  to 
be  affected  bv  it,  as  those  we  have  mentioned. 


TEEATMEXT. 

When  the  exostosis  is  on  the  side  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  the 
tooth  cannot  be  restored  to  its  natural  position  ;  but  when  it  is 
in  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  the  elongated  organ  may  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  is  forced  from  the  alveolus,  be  filed  off  even  with 
the  other  teeth  :  but  in  doing  this  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  unpleasant  jar  which  the  file  is  so  apt  to 
cause,  and  which  might,  in  such  cases,  excite  the  periosteum  to 
increased  activity  and  a  more  rapid  deposit.  This  will  remove 
the  deformity  and  prevent  its  displacement  by  the  antagonizing 
tooth.  By  this  simple  operation,  repeated  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, it  may  be  preserved  for  years,  and  rendered  almost  as 
useful  as  any  of  the  other  teeth. 
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PART    FIFTH. 


CHAPTER    FIRST. 

PEELIMINARY    EEMARKS. 

It  was  not  until  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  that  the  existence  of  this  cavity  was  known. 
Casserius,  an  anatomist  of  Padua,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  discover  it.  He  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries ;  but  no 
correct  description  of  it  was  given  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
latter ;  the  credit  therefore  of  this  discovery  is  given  to  Nath- 
aniel HiGHMORE,  author  of  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  published  in 
1651.     Hence  its  name,  "  antruvi  Highmorianum.'' 

This  cavity  is  subject  to  some  of  the  most  formidable  and  dan- 
gerous diseases  the  medical  or  surgical  practitioner  is  ever  called 
upon  to  treat ;  and  yet  there  are  few  diseases  incident  to  the 
human  body,  that  have  received  less  attention  from  writers  on 
pathology  and  therapeutics  than  these.  There  are  diseases  here 
met  with,  over  which  neither  the  surgeon  nor  physician  can  ex- 
ercise any  control,  the  progress  of  which  ceases  only  with  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

All  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  maxillary  antrum  is  subject, 
however,  are  not  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  for  some  are  very 
simple  and  easily  cured ;  but  even  those  which  are  regarded  as 
the  least  dangerous,  and  which  yield  most  readily  to  treatment, 
when  instituted  during  their  incipient  or  earlier  stages,  may  as- 
sume, if  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  a  form  so  aggravated 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  skill  both  of  the  physician  and  surgeon. 
While  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  simple  affections  of  this 
cavity  may,  by  neglect  or  improper  treatment,  become  ultimately 
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incurable,  many  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  considered 
the  most  malignant  and  dangerous  might,  we  have  no  doubt,  by 
timely  and  judicious  treatment,  be  effectually  and  radically  re- 
moved. 

The  form  which  the  disease  puts  on,  is  determined  by  the  state 
of  the  constitutional  health  or  some  specific  tendency  of  the  gen- 
eral system ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine,  that  a  cause  which,  in 
one  person,  would  give  rise  to  simple  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane,  or  mucous  engorgement  of  the  sinus,  would,  in  an- 
other, produce  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer,  fungus  haematodes,  or 
osteo-sarcoma.  Simple  inflammation  and  mucous  engorgement 
not  unfrequently  cause  caries  and  exfoliation  of  the  surrounding 
osseous  tissues,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  the  destruction  of 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  early  attention  to  the  diseases  of  this 
cavity  is,  therefore,  very  apparent ;  and  this  is  the  more  neces- 
sary as  it  is  often  diflScult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  malady,  until  it  has  progressed  so  far 
as  to  involve,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  neighboring  parts; 
when,  if  it  has  not  become  incurable,  its  removal  is,  to  say  the 
least,  rendered  less  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed,  therefore,  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  cases  of 
disease  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  arises 
more  from  neglect  than  from  any  necessarily  fatal  character  of 
the  malady,  so  that,  in  forming  a  prognosis,  the  circumstances 
to  be  considered  are,  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health,  the 
progress  made  by  the  afi'ection,  and  the  rRiture  of  the  injury  in- 
flicted by  it  upon  the  surrounding  tissues.  If  the  general  health 
is  not  so  much  impaired  as  to  prevent  its  restoration  by  the  em- 
ployment of  proper  remedies,  and  the  neighboring  structures 
have  not  become  implicated,  the  prognosis  will  be  favorable  ;  but 
if  the  functional  operations  of  the  body  have  become  very  much 
deranged,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  and  nose  seriously  affected, 
the  combined  resources  both  of  medicine  and  surgery  will  prove 
unavailing. 

In  young  and  middle-aged  subjects  of  good  constitution,  a 
morbid  action  may  exist  in  the  antrum  for  years,~  without  giving 
rise  to  any  alarming  symptoms,  while  the  same  affection  in 
another  less  healthy,  might  rapidly  extend  and  degenerate  into 
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a  form  of  disease  so  malignant  as  to  threaten  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  the  life  of  the  patient.  Medical  history  abounds 
with  examples  of  this  kind,  and  conclusively  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  the  general  health  and  habit  of  body,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  primitive  characteristics  of  the  malady,  ulti- 
mately determines  its  malignancy ;  in  the  treatment  of  affections 
of  this  cavity,  therefore,  as  Avell  as  of  other  local  diseases  of  the 
body,  the  condition  of  the  system  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Independently  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  local  affection, 
diseases  of  the  antrum  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  loathsome, 
and  subject  the  patient  to  great  annoyance.  They  change  the 
quality  of  its  secretions,  and  cause  them  to  exhale  a  fetid,  nau- 
seating odor.  This,  in  many  instances,  is  almost  insufferable  to 
the  patient,  and  when  they  are  prevented  from  escaping  through 
the  natural  opening  into  the  nose,  they  pass  through  one  artifi- 
cially formed  by  the  surgeon,  or  made  by  the  disease  through 
the  cheek,  alveolar  border,  or  palatine  arch,  always  causing  the 
patient  great  inconvenience. 

The  progress  of  disease  in  this  cavity  is  often  very  insidious. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  exists  for  weeks  and  even 
months  before  its  existence  is  suspected.  The  slight  uneasiness 
felt  is  attributed  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  teeth  or  gums, 
and  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  one  description  of  affection 
are  often  so  similar  to  those  that  accompany  another,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  its  true  character  until  it  has  made 
considerable  progress. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are,  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  those  of  the  nasal  fossae.  There  is,  however, 
one  form  of  disease  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  cavity, 
viz.,  mucous  engorgement.  Deschamps  mentions  two  kinds  of 
accumulations,  dropsical  and  purulent  ;*  but  the  first  of  these  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  disease  of  serous  membranes,  and  is  never 
met  with  in  this  cavity  ;  and  authors,  who  have  enumerated  it 
among  its  diseases,  have  evidently  mistaken  mucous  engorge- 
ment for  it.  The  fluids  that  accumulate  here  are  of  a  mucous 
or  muco-purulent  character,  except  when  they  are  the  result  of 
the  disorganization  of  some  of  the  surrounding  parts;  then  they 
are  sanious. 

*  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Fosses  Nasales  et  les  leurs  Sinus,  p.  226. 
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The  most  simple  form  of  disease  that  occurs  here  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane,  and  this  in  most  instances  may  be 
said  to  precede  all  others.  It  often  subsides  spontaneously,  but 
■when  it  continues  for  a  long  time,  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and 
may  then  give  rise  to  other  and  more  formidable  kinds  of  dis- 
ease. When  unattended  by  any  other  morbid  affection,  either 
local  or  constitutional,  it  is  easily  cured. 

A  purulent  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  antrum  is  a  common 
affection,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  persons  of  good  constitution. 
It  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  a  bad  habit  of  body ;  also  upon 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sinus,  which  arises 
more  frequently  from  dental  irritation  than  any  other  cause. 
This  condition  of  the  secretions  sometimes  gives  rise  to  caries 
and  exfoliation  of  portions  of  the  surrounding  bone,  and  to 
fistulous  ulcers;  but  when  dependent  upon  no  other  local  cause 
than  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  seldom 
that  such  effects  result  from  it.  When  complicated  with  other 
morbid  conditions  of  the  cavity,  they  are  not  unfrequent. 

All  purulent  secretions  of  this  membrane  are  by  some  denomi- 
nated abscess.  The  name,  however,  as  is  justly  remarked  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  is  improper.  The  term  abscess  is  more  cor- 
rectly applied  to  purulent  collections  in  the  areolar  tissue — 
either  submucous,  subserous,  subcutaneous,  intermuscular,  or  pa- 
renchymatous. It  seldom  originates  in  the  submucous  tissue  of 
the  antrum,  but  proceeds  occasionally  from  disease  in  the  can- 
cellated structure  of  the  surrounding  bones.  Instances  of  it 
have  been  met  with  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots  of  teeth  which 
had  perforated  the  sinus ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  when 
an  abscess  is  seated  in  the  alveolus  of  a  superior  molar,  the  mat- 
ter, instead  of  making  for  itself  a  passage  through  the  socket  of 
the  tooth  on  either  side,  escapes  into  this  cavity,  and  thence 
with  the  antral  secretions,  through  the  nasal  opening.  Mr.  Bell 
describes  a  case  of  abscess  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  an- 
trum; but  this,  and  one  other,  are  the  only  examples  of  the  kind 
on  recoVd. 

Ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane  is  an  affection  less  fre- 
quently met  with.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  idiopathic,  but  seems 
rather  to  be  dependent  upon  some  other  local  malady  or  some 
specific  constitutional  vice.     Scorbutic  and  scrofulous  diatheses, 
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and  those  aiFected  with  a  venereal  taint,  are  more  liable  to  ulcer- 
ation of  this  membrane  than  persons  of  sound  constitution.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  seldom  cured  by  local  remedies  alone.  It  is 
almost  always  complicated  with  fungus  of  the  membrane  and 
caries  of  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  and  may  if  neglected  take  on  a 
cancerous  form  and  become  incurable. 

The  next  form  of  disease  is  caries  of  the  antral  parietes.  This, 
though  always  complicated  with  other  forms  of  diseased  action, 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  worthy  of  separate  consideration. 
Like  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane,  it  is  the  result  of  some 
other  affection.  It  may  result  from  accumulation  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  sinus,  from  ulceration,  or  from  tumors. 

The  occurrence  of  fungus  and  of  various  kinds  of  tumor  is 
less  frequent  than  any  of  the  preceding  affections ;  yet  this  cav- 
ity is  not  exempt  from  them,  and  they  constitute  the  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  disease  to  which  the  superior  maxilla  is  subject. 
Although  it  is  probable  that,  in  their  incipient  stage,  they  might 
in  nearly  every  instance  be  radically  removed,  it  is  seldom  they 
are  cured  after  they  have  attained  a  very  large  size,  and  have 
implicated,  to  considerable  extent,  the  surrounding  tissues.  They 
have,  however,  been  successfully  extirpated  even  after  they  had 
acquired  great  volume,  and  implicated  to  such  an  extent  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  as  to  render  necessary  the  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  They  usually  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  and  if  not  completely  removed,  are  soon  reproduced. 

Besides  these,  other  varieties  of  disease  are  occasionally  met 
with  here.  The  antrum  is  liable  to  injuries  from  blows  and 
other  kinds  of  mechanical  violence,  and  from  the  introduction  of 
insects  and  foreign  bodies ;  but  of  these,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  in  this  place,  as  they  will  hereafter  come  up  for  special 
consideration.  The  diseases  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are  supposed 
to  be  dependent  upon  certain  specific  constitutional  vices  ;  upon 
the  obliteration  of  the  opening  of  this  cavity  into  the  nose ;  and 
upon  dental  irritation.  That  all  of  these  may,  at  times,  be  con- 
cerned in  their  production,  is  more  than  probable.  But  actual 
disease  rarely  develops  itself  spontaneously  as  a  consequence 
merely  of  a  bad  habit  of  body  or  constitutional  vice.  This  does 
not  of  itself  originate  disease,  but  only  occasions  an  increase  of 
susceptibility  of  the  tissues  to  morbid  impressions  ;  so  that  when 
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an  unhealthy  action  is  once  induced  here,  a  more  aggravated,  or 
a  different  form  of  disease  occurs  than  that  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  produced. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen,  that  disease  of  the  maxillary  sinus  is  de- 
pendent upon  some  exciting  cause,  favored  by  some  constitutional 
vice ;  for  without  this,  no  serious  morbid  effects  would  be  produced, 
or  if  produced,  they  would  be  of  a  different  and  less  aggravated 
character.  Any  disposition  or  vice  of  body,  which  weakens  the 
vital  energies  of  the  system,  increases  the  susceptibility,  or 
rather  excitahility  of  all  its  parts — those  of  this  cavity  equally 
with  the  rest.  There  are  various  kinds  which  have  this  effect :  as, 
for  example,  the  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  venereal,  mercurial,  &c., 
each  of  which  may  influence  the  character  of  the  morbid  action 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself  ;  or  it  may  be  similar  to  that  which 
might  be  exercised  by  another,  only  causing  it  to  assume  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  malignancy,  accordingly  as  the  functional  opera- 
tions of  the  body  generally  are  more  or  less  enervated  by  it. 

This  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  a  bad  habit  of  body  is  ca- 
pable of  affecting  the  maxillary  sinus.  It  is  a  predisposing,  but 
not  an  exciting  cause  of  disease ;  and  it  is  important  that  this 
distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  one  should  never  be 
confounded  with  the  otber,  because  an  error  of  this  sort  might, 
in  many  instances,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  incorrect  views  con- 
cerning the  therapeutical  indications  of  the  disease.  This  part 
of  the  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  hereafter. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  nasal  pituitary  membrane 
sometimes  extend  themselves  to  the  maxillary  sinus;  but  disease 
is  not  so  frequently  propagated  from  the  nasal  fossae  to  this  cav- 
ity as  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  two  might  lead  one 
to  suppose.  It  is  seldom  that  both  are  affected  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  we  infer,  that,  although  lined  by  one  common  membrane, 
the  propagation  of  disease  from  one  to  the  other  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. 

The  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening  of  this  cavity  is  some- 
times caused  by  disease  in  the  nose,  and  is  followed  by  mucous 
engorgement  of  the  sinus,  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane, 
distension  of  the  osseous  walls,  and  not  unfrequently  by  other 
and  more  complicated  forms  of  disease.  But  the  closing  of  this 
opening  is  oftener  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  disease  in  this  cav- 
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ity,  and  it  generally  re-establishes  itself  without  any  assistance 
of  art,  after  the  cure  of  the  aiFection  which  caused  it. 

If  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  the  dis- 
eases under  consideration  could  be  ascertained,  we  think  it  would 
be  found  that  these  affections  are  more  frequently  induced  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  teeth,  gums,  and  alveolar  processes,  than 
any  other  cause.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  sources  of  irritation  to 
which  this  cavity  is  so  much  and  so  often  exposed  as  those  arising 
from  the  dental  organism.  It  is  separated  from  the  apices  of  the 
roots  of  the  superior  molars  and  bicuspids  by  only  a  very  thin 
plate  of  bone,  and  is  sometimes  even  penetrated  by  them  ;  so  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  aggravated  and  protracted 
disease  in  the  teeth  and  alveoli  should  exert  an  unhealthy  influence 
upon  it.  The  pain  occasioned  by  diseased  teeth  is  often  very 
severe,  sometimes  almost  excruciating,  and  inflammation  in  the 
alveolo-dental  periosteum  and  gums  frequently  extends  itself  to 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face.  It  could  hardly  be  possible, 
therefore,  for  this  cavity  to  escape.  Alveolar  abscess,  and  some- 
times necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  socket  of  the  affected  tooth, 
arise  from  the  inflammation  thus  lighted  up.  It  often  happens 
that  the  gums  and  alveolar  periosteum  are  affected  for  years  with 
chronic  inflammation  and  other  morbid  affections. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  other  proofs  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  agency  of  dental  and  alveolar  irritation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  they  may  be  found. 
Many  of  the  afi"ections  here  met  with  are  often  cured  by  the  re- 
moval of  diseased  teeth  after  other  remedies  have  been  employed 
in  vain,  and  that  without  even  perforating  the  antrum.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  irritation  did  not  arise  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  dental  malady. 

Most  writers  on  diseases  of  the  sinus  agree  in  ascribing  them 
to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  teeth  and  alveoli.  There  are  some, 
however,  who,  though  they  admit  that  dental  irritation  may, 
perhaps,  occasionally  give  rise  to  them,  seem,  nevertheless,  to 
attribute  their  occurrence,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  other 
causes,  such  as  irregular  exposure  to  cold,  blows  upon  the  face, 
and  certain  constitutional  diseases.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  different  affections  of  this  cavity,  under 
their  respective  and  appropriate  heads. 


CHAPTER     SECOND. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  LINING  MEMBEANE  OF 
THE  3IAXILLAKY  SINUS. 

Inflammation,  when  not  complicated  with  any  other  morbid 
affection,  is  the  most  simple  form  of  disease  to  which  the  pitui- 
tary membrane  of  the  antrum  is  subject.  As  it  precedes  and 
accompanies  all  others,  it  will  be  proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  those  of  a  more 
aggravated  nature. 

Inaccessible  as  it  is  here  to  most  of  the  acrid  and  irritating 
agents  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  nasal  fossa?  and  some  other 
cavities  of  the  body,  it  would  rarely  become  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, were  it  not  for  its  proximity  to  the  teeth  and  alveolar  bor- 
der ;  and  simple  inflammation  rarely  gives  rise  to  any  other  form 
of  diseased  action,  unless  favored  by  some  general  morbid  tend- 
ency, but  usually  subsides  spontaneously  on  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause.  In  good  constitutions,  it  is  less  subject  to  in- 
flammation, and  consequently  to  any  other  description  of  morbid 
action,  than  those  in  whom  there  exists  some  vice  of  body,  or 
constitutional  predisposition.  Febrile  and  gastric  affections  ; 
eruptive  diseases,  such  as  measles,  small-pox,  &c. ;  syphilis,  and 
excessive  and  protracted  use  of  mercurial  medicines  ;  a  scorbutic 
or  scrofulous  diathesis  of  the  general  system ;  in  short,  every- 
thing that  has  a  tendency  to  enervate  the  vital  powers  of  the 
body,  increases  its  irritability. 

When  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  secretes  a  slightly  viscid,  trans- 
parent and  inodorous  fluid,  by  which  it  is  constantly  lubricated, 
but  inflammation  changes  the  character  of  the  secretion ;  it  causes 
it  to  become  vitiated  :  at  first  less  abundant,  it  is  afterwards  se- 
creted in  larger  quantities  than  usual,  becomes  more  serous,  and  so 
acrid  as  sometimes  to  irritate  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  over 
which  it  passes  after  having  escaped  from  the  antrum.  It  also 
exhales  an  odor  more  or  less  offensive,  accordingly  as  the  inflam- 
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mation  is  mild  or  severe.  It  moreover  gives  rise  to  a  thickening 
of  the  membrane,  and  sometimes  to  obliteration  of  the  nasal 
opening.  This  last  rarely  occurs,  but  when  it  does  happen,  an 
accumulation  of  the  secretion  and  other  morbid  phenomena  of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  treat,  result  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation, 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  severe  constitutional  disease,  the 
local  aflection  will  be  aggravated,  and  sometimes  assume  a  differ- 
ent character. 

The  inflammation,  when  long  continued,  degenerates  into  a 
chronic  form,  and  is  sometimes  kept  up  for  several  years,  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  other  unpleasant  symptoms  than  occasional 
paroxysms  of  dull  and  seemingly  deep-seated  pain  in  the  face, 
and  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  fluids  of  this  cavity.  The  slightly 
fetid  odor  which  they  exhale,  ceases  to  be  annoying  or  even  per- 
ceptible to  the  patient,  when  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  here,  though  not  always  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  elsewhere,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
similar.  They  are  severe,  fixed,  and  deep-seated  pain  under  the 
cheek,  extending  from  the  alveolar  border  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  orbit ;  local  heat,  pulsation,  and  sometimes  fever.  Beyer 
says  these  symptoms  are  not  always  present,  and  that  inflamma- 
tion may  exist  when  it  is  not  suspected.  Other  affections  of  the 
faceand  superior  maxilla  may  be  mistaken  for  this,  and  this  for 
others ;  but  that  inflammation  should  exist  without  being  at- 
tended with  pain  or  any  other  signs  indicative  of  its  presence,  is 
scarcely  probable. 

Deschamps  distinguishes  the  symptoms  of  this  from  those  of 
other  affections  of  this  cavity,  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  sinus,  which,  he  says,  becomes  sharp  and  lancinating,  and 
extends  from  the  alveolar  arc)i  to  the  frontal  sinus.  The  disease 
goes  on  without  interruption,  increasing  until  the  superior  max- 
illa of  the  affected  side  is  more  or  less  involved.  This  malady, 
he  says,  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other,  even  where  there 
is  no  external  visible  cause  ;  differing  from  a  simple  retention  of 
mucus,  by  being  painful  at  the  commencement,  and  not  by  being 
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accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  bones ;  from  polypus,  by  the 
continuance  of  pain  ;  and  from  cancer,  by  the  character  of  the 
pain.  "  Suppuration  and  ulcers  have  peculiar  signs  which  can- 
not be  confounded  with  those  of  inflammation."  Pain  in  the 
molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  fluctuation 
in  the  parts,  he  seems  to  regard  as  a  very  certain  indication  of 
inflammation,  and,  especially,  when  joined  to  the  other  symp- 
toms. "If  an  external  cause  is  discovered,  it  will  furnish  a 
certain  diagnosis;"  he  also  mentions  fever  and  headache  as 
almost  invariable  accompaniments. 

The  inflammation,  if  not  subdued  by  appropriate  remedies, 
after  having  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  gradually  assumes 
a  chronic  form ;  the  pain  then  begins  to  diminish,  and  is  less 
constant ;  it  becomes  duller,  and  is  principally  confined  to  the 
region  of  the  antrum.  The  teeth  of  the  affected  side  cease  to 
ache,  or  ache  only  at  times,  but  still  remain  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril  next  the  diseased 
sinus,  is  often  tender  and  slightly  inflamed  ;  and  if  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  two  or  three  hours'  sleep,  the  other  nostril  be  closed 
by  pressing  upon  it  with  the  thumb  or  one  of  the  fingers,  and  a 
violent  expiration  be  made,  a  thin  watery  fluid,  of  a  slightly 
fetid  odor,  will  be  discharged,  and  pain  Avill  be  experienced  in 
the  region  of  this  cavity. 

CAUSES. 

All  morbid  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  causing  irritation 
in  the  alveolar  periosteal  tissue,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  frequent  of  its  exciting  causes,  especially  caries,  necrosis, 
and  exostosis ;  also,  loose  teeth,  and  the  roots  of  such  as  have 
been  either  fractured  in  an  attempt  at  extraction,  or  by  a  blow 
or  fall,  and  left  in  their  sockets,  or  that  have  remained  after  the 
destruction  of  their  crowns  by  decay.  It  sometimes  happens, 
too  that  inflammation  is  excited  in  this  membrane  by  fractured 
alveoli ;  but  when  an  accident  of  this  sort  occurs,  the  detached 
portions  of  bone  are  generally  soon  thrown  off  by  the  economy, 
and  the  cause  being  removed,  the  inflammation  immediately  sub- 
sides. Not  so  with  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  They  often  remain 
concealed  in  their  sockets  for  years,  unless  removed   by  art. 
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Nature,  it  is  true,  makes  an  eiFort  to  expel  them  from  the  jaw, 
but  this  is  accomplished  only  by  a  slow  and  very  tedious  process, 
and  not,  in  many  instances,  until  they  have  given  rise  to  some 
serious  affection.  But  of  the  deleterious  effects  that  result  from 
necrosed  roots  of  teeth  in  the  alveoli,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
speak  ;  as  extraneous  bodies,  they  are  always  productive  of  more 
or  less  irritation.  We  might  also  mention  exposure  to  sudden 
transitions  of  temperature,  and  certain  constitutional  diseases, 
as  among  the  causes  which  occasionally  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion of  this  membrane. 

TREATMENT. 

The  curative  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  antrum  are  simple,  and,  for  the  most  part,  similar 
to  those  of  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Bleeding 
from  the  arm,  saline  purgatives,  and  fomentations  to  the  face, 
and  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage.  In  many  cases,  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  cheek,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell.  "When  the  disease  is  dependent,  as  in  most  in- 
stances it  is,  upon  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  all  such  teeth,  or 
roots  of  teeth,  as  are  productive  of  the  least  irritation  ;  for  while 
any  local  sources  of  irritation  are  permitted  to  remain,  neither 
topical  nor  general  bleeding,  or  indeed  any  other  treatment,  will 
be  of  permanent  advantage. 

Simple  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum, 
would  be  of  little  consequence,  were  it  not  that  it  is  liable  to 
give  rise  to  other  and  more  dangerous  forms  of  disease,  such,  for 
instance,  as  engorgement  or  a  purulent  condition  of  its  secretions. 
It  should  never,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  continue,  but  be  as 
speedily  arrested  as  possible ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  the  means  here  pointed  out  will,  if  timely  and  properly 
applied,  be  found  fully  adequate. 


CHAPTER     THIRD. 

PUEULENT   CONDITION  OF    THE  SECEETIONS  AND 
ENGOKGEMENT  OF    THE  MAXILLARY  SINUS. 

A  purdle:nt  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  maxillary  sinus 
and  mucous  engorgement  are,  indiscriminately,  though  very  im- 
properly, denominated  by  many  writers  on  the  affections  of  this 
cavity,  abscess.  To  this,  neither  bears  the  slightest  resemblance. 
Deschamps  treats  of  the  former  under  the  name  of  suppuration, 
and  the  latter  dropsy.  Of  the  first,  he  says,  "If  by  the  time 
the  inflammation  has  passed,  the  surrounding  parts  cease  to  be 
painful,  while  the  affection  still  continues  to  cause  pain  in  the 
antrum,  and  the  fever,  though  diminished,  occurs  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  followed  by  pulsating  pain, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  an  abscess  has  formed  in  the 
sinus;  and  all  doubt  will  be  removed,  if,  on  the  patient's  in- 
clining his  head  to  the  opposite  side,  matter  is  discharged  into 
the  nostrils,  or  if  some  tubercles  are  formed  near  the  outer  angle 
of  the  eye,  or  alveolar  border,  which  last  happens  more  fre- 
quently ;  and,  finally,  if  the  purulent  matter,  not  finding  any 
opening  through  which  to  discharge  itself,  distends  the  sinus  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  tumor  outwardly  upon  the  cheek." 
In  short,  all  the  symptoms  which  he  mentions  as  belonging  to 
the  disease,  are  those  accompanying  the  one  under  considera- 
tion.    The  matter,  he  says,  is  of  a  "  putrid  serous  consistence." 

Bordenave  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error.  He  terms  an  altered 
state  of  these  secretions,  suppuration  of  the  membrane,  and  says 
that  inflammation  is  not  necessary  to  it.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
founded with  abscess  of  the  antrum  those  cases  of  alveolar 
abscess  where  the  matter,  instead  of  discharging  itself,  as  it 
ordinarily  does,  by  an  opening  through  the  alveolus  and  gum 
into  the  mouth,  passes  into  that  cavity.  Again  he  asserts  that 
the  disease  (suppuration  as  he  calls  it)  may  be  independent  of 
the  surrounding  parts ;  and  although  ordinarily  implicated  with 
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an  altered  condition  of  them,  he  affirms,  it  is  sometimes  the 
effect  of  disease  primarily  seated  in  the  cavity.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  purulent  condition  of  the  fluids  of 
this  cavity  is  often  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the  lining 
membrane,  but  that  the  affection  is  different  from  abscess,  its 
very  nature  and  situation  are  sufficient  to  show.  "  A  reference 
to  the  structure  of  the  antrum,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "would  appear 
to  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  improbability,  to  say  thjS  least, 
of  the  occurrence  of  abscess  in  such  a  situation.  That  a  mucous 
membrane  covering,  in  a  thin  layer,  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  such  a  cavity,  should  become  the  seat  of  all  the  consecutive 
steps  of  true  abscess,  is  a  statement  bearing  on  the  face  of  it 
an  obvious  absurdity. "f  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  improba- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence,  and  it  is  certainly  one  that  very 
rarely  happens,  abscess  does  sometimes  develop  itself  in  this 
cavity ;  but  it  is  a  different  affection  altogether  from  that  usually 
treated  of  under  that  name.  We  have  already  adverted  to  a 
case  narrated  by  Mr.  Bell,  a  description  of  which  we  intend 
hereafter  to  give. 

When  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane — 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  purulent  condition  of  its  secretions,  in 
most  instances,  is  thus  complicated — the  affection  is  analogous 
to  ozgena,  and  many  of  the  older  writers  designate  it  by  that 
name.  Mr.  Bell  describes  it,  and  very  properly  too,  as  being 
similar  to  gonorrhoea ;  both  diseases  alike  consist  in  an  alteration 
of  secretion  ;  in  the  one  case  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  in 
the  other  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra ;  but  in  neither 
instance  does  it  possess  any  of  the  characteristics  of  abscess, 
though  the  matter  in  both  is  purulent. | 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  obliteration  of  the  nasal 
opening  was  more  frequently  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  disease  in 
the  maxillary  sinus ;  it  does,  however,  sometimes  become  closed 
from  other  causes  than  an  unhealthy  condition  of  this  cavity ; 
when  this  happens,  engorgement  of  the  sinus  is  the  inevitable 
consequence.  The  fluids  thus  accumulated  are  not  always  at 
first  purulent,  although  they  may  subsequently  become  so:  when 
the  closing  of  the  opening  is  the  result  of  previous  disease  in 

*  Memoires  de  I'Academie  Royale  Chirurg..  vol.  xii,  p.  8. 

t  Anat.  Physiol,  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  p.  253.  |  Ibid.,  p.  254. 
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the  antrum,  the  secretions  are  more  or  less  altered  from  the 
very  first. 

Accumulation  of  any  secretion  within  the  antrum,  whether  of 
mucus  or  pus,  is  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  lining  membrane, 
and  the  pressure  which  it  ultimately  exerts  upon  the  surrounding 
walls,  causes  a  new  form  of  diseased  action,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  involves  in  disease  all  the  bones  of  the  face  as  well  as 
those  of  the  base  of  the  cranium.  When  prevented  from  escap- 
ing through  the  nasal  opening,  the  secretion  eventually  makes 
for  itself  a  way  of  escape — sometimes  through  the  cheek ;  at 
other  times  beneath  it,  just  above  the  alveolar  ridge ;  or  through 
the  palatine  arch  or  alveoli  by  the  sides  of  the  roots  of  one  or 
more  of  the  teeth ;  and  from  a  fistula  thus  established,  fetid 
matter  will  be  almost  constantly  discharged.  From  openings 
of  this  sort  the  matter  is  sometimes  discharged  for  years,  while 
the  disease  in  the  antrum,  very  frequently,  does  not  seem  to 
undergo  any  apparent  change.  At  other  times  the  membrane 
ulcerates  and  the  bony  walls  become  carious. 

A  purulent  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  cavity, 
independently  of  caries  of  the  bone,  or  even  of  simple  fistulous 
openings,  is  an  exceedingly  troublesome  and  unpleasant  affection. 
The  odor  from  the  matter  is  often  very  annoying  even  to  the 
patient,  and  when  the  secretions  are  retained  for  some  days  in 
the  sinus  before  they  escape,  the  fetor  is  almost  insufferable. 

In  good  constitutions,  the  secretions  of  the  antrum  are  not  so 
liable  to  become  purulent,  though  they  be  confined  for  a  long 
time  in  the  cavity,  and  thus  become  more  or  less  offensive.  In- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  (the  immediate  or  proximate 
cause)  may  exist  for  years  without  giving  rise  to  it.  It  is  only 
in  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  or  debilitated  habits  that  they  are  liable 
to  become  thus  altered.  The  diflference  in  the  effects  produced 
upon  them  and  the  surrounding  parts,  by  inflammation,  is  OAving 
to  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health  of  those 
afiected  with  it. 

Where  a  puriform  state  of  the  secretions  is  complicated  with 
ulceration  of  the  membrane,  the  matter  will  have  mixed  with  it 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  flocculi,  sometimes  of  so  firm  a 
consistence  as  to  block  up  the  nasal  opening  and  prevent  its 
exit.     Mr.  Thomas  Bell  says,  he  has  seen  more  than  one  case  in 
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which  a  considerable  accumulation  had  taken  place  in  the  an- 
trum, accompained  by  the  usual  indications  of  this  affection, 
(muco-purulent  engorgement  of  the  sinus),  when  a  sudden  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  into  the  nose  took  place,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  having  overcome  the  resistance  which  had  thus 
been  offered  to  its  escape."*  Cases  of  a  very  similar  nature  have 
fallen  under  our  observation,  the  history  of  one  of  which  will  be 
given  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  The  formation  of  these 
flocculi  rarely  ceases,  except  Avith  the  cure  of  the  ulcers  on  the 
membrane.  They  give  rise  to  considerable  irritation,  and  their 
presence  always  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  cure.  They  are 
usually  easily  removed  by  injections. 

The  pituitary  membrane  of  the  antrum,  when  in  a  healthy 
state,  secretes,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  transparent,  slightly 
viscid  and  inodorous  fluid,  poured  out  only  in  suflicient  quantity 
to  lubricate  the  cavity.  But  when  inflammation  is  excited  in 
the  membrane,  its  secretions  soon  become  more  abundant,  and 
are  at  first  thinner,  afterwards  thicker  and  more  glutinous. 
Their  color  and  consistence  are  not  always  the  same.  Instead 
of  being  transparent,  they  sometimes  have  a  dirty  opaque  ap- 
pearance ;  at  other  times  they  assume  a  greenish,  whitish,  or 
yellowish  color,  and  in  some  instances  they  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  pus,  which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  might  be 
owing  to  suppuration  of  some  of  the  mucous  follicles  and  a  mix- 
ture of  pus  with  its  secretions.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  however,  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  it  is  attributable  to  an  "  alteration 
simply"  of  the  secretions  of  the  cavity.  Their  color  and  con- 
sistence are  determined  by, — the  degree  of  inflammation  ;  the 
length  of  time  it  has  existed;  the  state  of  the  health  of  the 
lining  membrane,  and  that  of  the  surrounding  osseous  walls ; 
the  egress  which  the  matter  has  from  the  sinus  ;  and  the  general 
habit  of  the  body 

Aff"ections  of  this  sort  are  more  common  to  young  subjects 
than  to  middle-aged  or  persons  in  advanced  life.  An  eminent 
French  writer  says,  that  of  three  individuals  afi"ected  with  dropsy 
(mucous  engorgement),  the  oldest  was  not  twenty  years  of  age. 

*  Anat.  Physiol,  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  p.  258. 
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SYMPTOMS. 

The  diagnoses  of  the  several  affections  of  the  antrum  are  so 
much  alike,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  those  that  be- 
long to  one  from  those  attendant  upon  another.  The  symptoms 
of  mucous  engorgement  and  purulent  accumulation,  however,  are 
generally  such  as  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  distinguish,  with 
considerable  certainty,  these  from  other  affections.  They  are 
always  preceded  by  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  ;  a  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  of  which  having  already  been  given, 
need  not  be  repeated.  Omitting  these,  we  at  once  proceed  to 
mention  those  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

In  speaking  of  the  symptoms  more  particularly  belonging  to  a 
purulent  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  antrum,  Deschamps 
says,  the  affection  may  be  distinguished  by  dull  heavy  pain,  ex- 
tending along  the  alveolar  border.  Upon  this  symptom  alone, 
little  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it  is  always  present  in  chronic 
inflammation.  In  addition  to  this,  he  mentions, — the  presence 
of  decayed  teeth  ;  soreness  in  those  that  are  sound ;  and,  on  the 
patient's  inclining  his  head  to  the  side  opposite  the  one  affected, 
the  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  nose.  These  are  very 
conclusive  indications  of  purulent  effusions  in  this  cavity.  Bor- 
denave,  after  enumerating  the  symptoms  indicative  of  inflamma- 
tion, mentions  the  following  as  belonging  to  the  affection  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking, — dull  and  constant  pain  in  the  sinus,  ex- 
tending from  the  maxillary  foss?e  to  the  orbit ;  a  discharge  of 
fetid  matter  from  the  nose,  when  the  patient  inclines  his  head  to 
the  opposite  side,  or  when  the  nose  is  blown  from  the  nostril  of 
the  affected  side.*  These  symptoms  are  mentioned  by  almost 
every  writer  upon  the  subject,  as  indicative  of  a  purulent  condi- 
tion of  the  secretions  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 

The  symptoms  of  engorgement  differ  materially  from  those 
which  denote  simply  a  purulent  condition  of  the  mucous  secre- 
tions. The  pain,  instead  of  being  dull  and  heavy,  as  just  de- 
scribed, becomes  acute,  and  a  distressing  sense  of  fulness  and 
weight  is  felt  in  the  cheek,  accompanied  by  redness  and  tume- 

*  Memoires  de  TAcademie  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  12mo.,  torn,  xii,  p.  10. 
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faction  of  the  integument  covering  the  antrum.*  The  nasal 
opening  having  become  closed,  the  fluids  of  the  cavity  gradually 
accumulate  until  they  fill  it ;  when,  finding  no  egress,  they  press 
upon  and  distend  the  surrounding  osseous  walls,  causing  those 
parts  which  are  the  thinnest  ultimately  to  give  way.  The  effects 
are  generally  first  observable  anteriorly  beneath  the  malar  pro- 
minence, where  a  smooth  hard  tumor  presents  itself,  covered 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  point  which  first  gives  way  ;  the  sinus  sometimes  bursts  into 
the  orbit,  at  other  times  outwardly  through  the  cheek,  or  through 
the  palatine  arch.  The  long-continued  pressure  thus  exerted 
upon  the  bony  walls,  often  causes  the  breaking  down  or  soften- 
ing of  their  tissues. 

The  tumor,  which  is  at  first  hard,  becomes  in  a  short  time  so 
soft  as  readily  to  yield  to  pressure.  A  distension,  Deschamps 
says,  may  be  distinguished  from  other  diseases  that  affect  the 
skin  or  subcutaneous  tissues  by, — the  uniformity  or  regularity 
of  the  tumor ;  its  firmness  at  the  commencement ;  the  slowness 
with  which  it  progresses  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  the  skin,  and  the  absence  of  pain  when  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  tumor.  Obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening,  he  says, 
may  be  suspected  by  the  dryness  of  the  nostril  of  the  affected 
side,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  becomes  thickened,  and  the 
cavity  contracted ;  inflammation  and  sponginess  of  the  gums, 
loosening  and  sometimes, — in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
their  sockets, — displacement  of  the  teeth,  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  occasional  accompaniments  of  engorgement. 


CAUSES. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  cause  of  a  puru- 
lent condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  this 
arises  more  frequently  from  alveole  dental  irritation  than  from 
any  particular  habit  of  body  or  constitutional  disturbance.  En- 
gorgement results  from  the  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening, 
which,  in  the  case  of  altered  secretion,  is  usually  caused  by  in- 
flammation and  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane. 

*  Bell  on  the  Teeth,  p.  256;  see  also  Maladies  Jes  Fosses  Nasales,  p.  228. 
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TKEATMENT. 

The  curative  indications  of  muco-purulent  secretion  and  en- 
gorgement of  the  maxillary  sinus  are,  1st,  if  the  nasal  opening 
be  closed,  the  evacuation  of  the  retained  matter ;  2dly,  the  re- 
moval of  all  local  and  exciting  causes  of  irritation ;  3dly,  and 
lastly,  the  restoration  of  the  lining  membrane  to  its  normal 
function. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  first,  an  opening  must  be  made  into 
the  antrum,  and  this  should  be  effected  in  that  part  which  will 
afford  the  most  easy  exit  to  the  retained  matter.  Several  ways 
have  been  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and 
before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  some 
of  the  various  methods  that  have  been  adopted  by  different  prac- 
titioners. 

Dr.  Drake,  an  English  anatomist,  and  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  Anthropologia  Nova,"  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  propose  the  perforation  of  the  floor  of  the  sinus  through  the 
alveolus  of  one  of  the  roots  of  a  molar  tooth.  This  method,  how- 
ever, is  said  by  some  to  have  been  inserted  into  Drake's  Anatomy 
by  Mr.  Cowper,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  surgeon.*  M.  Gunz 
says  the  credit  belongs  to  John  Henry  Meibomius,  who,  a  long 
time  before,  proposed  a  very  similar  method  of  treating  these 
affections.f  Henry  Meibomius,  many  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  John  Henry,  proposed  for  the  evacuation  of  accumulated 
fluids  in  the  antrum,  the  extraction  of  one  of  several  teeth. |  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  Meibomius  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
perforation  of  the  antrum  in  this  way,  for  his  researches  were 
not  published  until  1718,  twenty-one  years  after  the  publication 
of  Drake's  System  of  Anatomy,  and,  besides,  he  regarded  the 
perforation  of  this  cavity  as  a  dangerous  operation,  and,  on  that 
account,  confined  himself  simply  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
The  perforation  of  this  cavity  through  the  alveolus  of  a  superior 
molar  is  an  operation  which  was  performed  by  Swinger  a  long 

*  Heister's  Surgery,  note  to  chapter  Ixxii,  p.  445. 
t  Mem.  de  I'Aead.  Royale  de  Chirurg.  12mo.,  vol.  xii,  p.  12. 

J  Discurs.  de  Abscessibus  Internis,  Dresd.,  1718,  p.  114,  and  La  Dissertation  de 
Gunz. 
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time  before  it  was  made  by  Meibomius,  according  to  Velpeau ; 
who  also  says  that  Saint  Yves  treated  with  success  a  person 
affected  with  fistula,  the  floor  of  whose  orbit  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  removal  of  a  tooth  ;  and  Vanuessen  says  Ruysch  extracted 
several  molars  and  cauterized  their  sockets,  for  the  destruction 
of  a  polypus,  until  an  opening  was  made  into  the  antrum  large 
enough  to  admit  the  finger ;  but  we  are  also  informed  by  Borde- 
nave  that  Cowper  treated  a  case  of  maxillary  ozaena,  which  had 
caused  a  large  quantity  of  ichorous,  fetid  matter,  to  be  discharged 
through  the  nose,  by  extracting  the  first  molar,  and  perforating 
the  antrum  through  the  alveolus  with  an  instrument  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Drake,  according  to  the  same  author,  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  perforate  the 
maxillary  sinus  as  above  described. 

With  regard  to  the  tooth  most  proper  to  be  extracted  authors 
differ.  Cheselden  preferred  the  first  or  second  molar.  Junker 
recommends  the  extraction  of  the  first  or  second  bicuspid,  and  if 
a  fistula  had  formed,  to  enlarge  it  instead  of  perforating  the 
floor  of  the  antrum.  But  the  second  molar,  being  directly  be- 
neath the  most  dependent  part  of  the  cavity,  is  the  most  suitable 
tooth  to  be  removed.  If  this  be  sound,  the  first  or  third  molar 
or  either  of  the  bicuspids,  if  carious,  may  be  extracted  in  its 
stead,  and  in  fact,  no  tooth  beneath  the  antrum,  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  should  be  permitted  to  remain. 

An  opening  having  been  effected  through  the  alveolus  of  a 
tooth  into  the  antrum,  it  should  be  kept  open  until  the  health  of 
the  cavity  is  restored.  For  this  purpose,  sounds  and  bougies 
adapted  to  the  purpose  have  been  introduced.  Huerman  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  a  small  canula,  which  is  also  preferred 
by  Bordenave  and  Richter,  the  latter  of  whom  says,  it  should 
be  kept  closed  to  prevent  particles  of  food  from  getting  into  the 
sinus.  But  whether  a  canula  or  bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
opening,  it  should  be  so  secured  as  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out 
or  passing  into  the  antrum.  Deschamps  recommends  that  it  be 
fastened  to  one  of  the  adjoining  teeth  by  means  of  a  silk  or 
metallic  ligature. 

But  the  perforation  of  the  maxillary  sinus  through  the  alveo- 
lus of  a  molar  tooth,  is  said  not  to  be  the  most  ancient  method. 
Molinetti,  as  early  as  the  year  1675,  describes  an  opening  made 
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through  the  cheek  into  the  antrum,  the  wall  of  which,  after 
having  been  exposed  by  a  crucial  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments covering  it,  was  penetrated  with  a  trephine. 

Lamorier,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Montpellier,  recommended 
perforating  the  antrum  immediately  above  the  first  molar,  or 
rather  between  it  and  the  malar  bone.  In  this,  he  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  the  wall  of  the  cavity 
here  presents  the  least  thickness,  and  that  this  is  the  most  de- 
pendent part  of  the  sinus.  If  a  fistulous  opening  had  previously 
formed  in  some  other  place  in  the  mouth,  he  did  not  always  deem 
it  necessary  to  make  another.  His  method  of  operating  is  as 
follows :  The  jaws  being  closed,  the  commissure  of  the  lips  is 
drawn  outward  and  slightly  upward  with  a  curved  speculum ; 
this  done,  the  gum  is  incised  across  the  malar  apophysis,  or 
maxillo-labial  sulcus,  the  bone  made  bare,  and  then  pierced  with 
a  spear-pointed  punch.  The  opening  may  afterwards  be  en- 
larged if  found  necessary. 

Desault  prefers  that  the  opening  should  be  made  through  the 
canine  fossa,  beneath  the  upper  lip,  and  for  that  purpose,  after 
having  laid  bare  the  bone,  he  employed  a  sharp  triangular  and 
blunt-pointed  perforator,  which  he  invented  for  the  operation. 
Runge,  says  Velpeau,  used  nothing  but  a  scalpel.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell  invented  a  trephine  for  the  purpose,  but  this  does  not 
possess  any  advantage  over  the  instruments  employed  by  Desault 
and  Runge.  In  case  of  fistula  in  the  cheek  from  the  antrum, 
Ruflfel  advises  the  insertion  of  a  trocar,  to  be  carried  through 
the  gum,  so  as  to  form  a  counter  opening.  Through  this,  in  a 
case  which  he  treated,  he  passed  a  seton,  and  it  remained  six 
weeks ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  a  cure  was  accomplished. 
This  practice  has  been  followed  by  Callisen,  Zang,  Busch,  Henkle, 
Bertrandi,  Faubert,  and  others.  Callisen  states  that  when  the 
tumor  points  in  the  palatine  arch  and  fluctuation  is  felt,  the  arti- 
ficial opening  should  be  formed  there.  Gooch,  in  a  case  which 
he  treated,  advised  the  perforation  of  the  antrum  through  the 
nasal  surface,  and  fixing  in  the  opening  a  canula  of  lead.  We 
are  also  informed  by  the  same  author,  that  Acrel,  after  having 
operated  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Cowper,  inserted  a  second 
canula  into  a  sinus  through  a  fistulous  opening  formed  in  the 
nose.     The  method  attributed  to  Weinhold,  consists  in  penetrat- 
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ing  the  sinus  from  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  canine 
fossa,  with  the  instrument  directed  obliquely  downward  and  out- 
ward, so  as  to  avoid  the  branches  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve ; 
and  then  placing  a  little  lint  in  the  opening  thus  made.  Wein- 
hold  directs,  that  when  the  antrum  has  no  other  opening,  the 
instrument  should  be  carried  entirely  through  the  palatine  arch, 
and  then  by  means  of  a  curved  needle  and  thread,  he  introduces 
a  roll  of  lint,  saturated  or  covered  with  some  appropriate  medi- 
cine, and  this,  he  designs  to  act  as  a  seton. 

Velpeau  says,  the  perforation  is  effected  "  in  the  point  of  elec- 
tion or  of  necessity.  The  first  varies  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  operator :  circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  determine  the 
second.  In  cases  of  abscess,  dropsy,  fistula,  and  ulceration,  the 
operation  is  almost  always  performed  in  the  place  of  election. 
Provided  one  of  the  molar  teeth  be  unsound,  it  must  be  ex- 
tracted, together  Avith  the  adjoining  tooth  ;  the  gum  is  then  to  be 
cut  down  to  the  bone,  externally,  internally,  behind  and  before, 
forming  a  kind  of  square  flap,  and  to  be  completely  detached 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  ;  after  this  the  alveolus  is  to  be  per- 
forated with  the  instruments  of  Desault,  and  an  opening  made 
large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  into  the  sinus."  For  the  evacua- 
tion simply  of  purulent  mucus,  or  accumulated  fluids,  we  believe 
with  Boyer,  that  the  opening  should  always  be  made  from  be- 
neath ;  and  we  are  the  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
giving  the  alveolus  of  an  extracted  tooth  the  preference,  from 
the  consideration  that  it  is  to  the  irritation  produced  by  some 
one  or  more  of  these  organs,  that  the  diseases  of  this  cavity  are 
attributable.  Even  though  a  fistula  may  have  formed  above  the 
alveolar  ridge,  beneath  the  cheek,  or  in  the  palatine  arch,  we 
should  not  neglect  to  extract  such  teeth,  whether  carious  or 
sound,  as  may  be  productive  of  irritation.  It  may  not  always 
in  such  cases  be  necessary  to  perforate  the  sinus  from  the  socket 
of  a  tooth,  though  the  cure,  in  most  instances,  is  expedited  by  it. 
Jourdain,  an  eminent  French  dentist  and  graduate  in  surgery, 
instead  of  seeking  egress  for  matter  accumulated  in  the  maxil- 
lary sinus  by  any  of  these  methods,  proposed,  in  a  memoir  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  in  1765,  to  probe  the  cavity  by  its  natu- 
ral opening,  and  then,  by  suitable  injections,  to  restore  it  to 
health.     The  Academy  gave  this  proposition  a  careful  attention, 

34 
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and  thoroughly  discussed  it.  The  practicability  of  obtaining 
entrance  into  the  sinus  in  this  way  was  called  in  question,  and 
it  was  contended  that  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  parts  were  such  that  they  would  seldom  be  over- 
come.    The  practice  has  been  wholly  abandoned. 

When  the  natural  opening  is  closed,  the  first  indication,  as 
has  been  stated,  is  the  evacuation  of  the  matter ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  a  perforation  should  be  made  into  the  sinus,  and  the 
most  proper  place  for  effecting  this,  it  has  been  shown,  is  through 
the  alveolar  cavity  of  the  second  molar.  It  may,  however,  be 
penetrated  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  molars  or  bicuspids. 

The  perforation,  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  is  made 
with  a  straight  trocar,  which  will  be  found  more  convenient 
than  those  usually  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  point  of  the 
instrument,  having  been  introduced  into  the  alveolus  through 
which  it  is  intended  to  make  the  opening,  should  be  pressed 
against  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  in  the  direction  toward  the 
centre  of  the  antrum.  A  few  rotary  motions  of  the  instrument 
will  suffice  to  pierce  the  intervening  plate  of  bone.*  If  the  first 
opening  be  not  sufficiently  large,  its  dimensions  may  be  increased 
to  the  necessary  size  by  means  of  a  spear-pointed  instrument. 
The  entrance  is  usually  attended  with  a  momentary  severe  pain, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  followed  by  a  sudden  gush 
of  fetid  mucus.  In  introducino;  the  trocar,  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  too  sudden  entrance  of  the  instrument  into  the 
cavity.  Without  this  precaution,  it  might  be  suddenly  forced 
against  the  opposite  wall.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  perfo- 
rate the  floor  of  the  antrum  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth ; 
it  occasionally  happens,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  that  some 
of  the  alveolar  cavities  communicate  with  it. 

An  opening  having  thus  been  effected,  it  should  be  prevented 
from  closing  until  a  healthy  action  is  established  in  the  lining 
membrane,  and  for  this  purpose,  a  bougie,  or  leaden  or  silver 
canula,  may  be  inserted  into  the  opening  and  secured  to  one  of 
the  adjacent  teeth.  It  should,  however,  be  removed  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  secretions  at  least  twice  a  day.     The  forma- 

*  In  a  collection  of  nearly  one  hundred  superior  maxillae,  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  by  Dr.  Maynard,  the  floor  of  the  antrum  varies  in 
thickness,  from  that  of  tissue  paper  to  half  an  inch. 
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tion  of  an  opening  at  the  base  or  most  dependent  part  of  the 
sinus  will,  in  those  cases  where  a  fistula  has  been  previously 
formed,  be  followed,  in  most  instances,  by  its  speedy  restoration. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  cure  will  be  aided  by  the  em- 
ployment of  such  general  remedies  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 
state  of  the  general  health ;  and  for  the  dispersion  of  the  local 
inflammation,  leeches  to  the  gums  and  cheek  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable. The  antrum  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  injected  with, 
at  first,  some  mild  or  bland  fluid,  and  afterward  with  gently 
stimulating  liquids.  Dilute  port  wine,  a  weak  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  rose-water,  and  also  that  of  copper  and  rose- 
water,  have  been  recommended.  Diluted  tincture  of  myrrh  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  employed,  and  when  the  membrane 
is  ulcerated,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  highly  service- 
able. The  author  has  used  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
with  advantage;  also  a  Aveak  alcoholic  solution  of  tannic  acid. 
For  correcting  the  fetor  of  the  secretions,  a  weak  solution  of  the 
chlorinated  soda  or  lime  may  be  occasionally  injected  into  the 
antrum. 

In  cases  of  simple  muco-purulent  secretion,  a  weak  decoction 
of  galls  may  be  injected  into  the  sinus  with  advantage.  In- 
jections of  a  too  stimulating  nature  are  sometimes  employed. 
This  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  by  making  them  at 
first  weak,  and  afterwards  increasing  their  strength  as  occasion 
may  require;  and  if  symptoms  of  a  violent  character  are  by  this 
means  produced,  they  should  be  combated  by  applying  leeches 
to  the  gums  and  fomentations  to  the  cheek. 

Dependent  as  these  affections  in  most  instances  are,  upon 
local  irritants,  greater  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  removal 
and  giving  vent  to  the  acrid  puriform  fluids,  than  on  any  thera- 
peutical effects  exerted  upon  the  cavity  by  injections.  As  adju- 
vants, they  are  serviceable,  but  a  cure  cannot  be  effected  while 
the  exciting  cause  remains  unremoved. 

The  following  cases  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  treatment 
usually  pursued  in  this  disease. 

Case  1.  Mrs.  T.,  a  married  lady,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
of  a  bilious  temperament,  applied  to  the  author  for  advice,  in 
1853.  She  had  suffered  from  neuralgic  pains  in  her  face  and 
temples,  at  intervals,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  as  all  of  her 
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teeth,  especially  of  the  upper  jaw,  were  so  much  decayed  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  restoration,  he  urged  their  immediate 
removal.  She  submitted  to  the  operation,  hoping  that  it  would 
relieve  her  from  the  pain  to  which  she  had  so  long  been  a  mar- 
tyr, and  intending  to  have  the  lost  organs  replaced  with  an  arti- 
ficial set.  She  called  again  in  a  few  months,  partly  for  this 
purpose  and  partly  to  obtain  relief  from  pain  which  she  still  ex- 
perienced. It  was  not  now  so  much  diffused  as  formerly,  but 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  face.  On 
inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  fetid  matter  was  occasionally 
discharged  from  the  nostril  of  the  affected  side.  This  led  him 
to  suspect  that  the  antrum  was  diseased.  An  opening  was  ac- 
cordingly made  through  the  alveolar  border,  at  the  point  origi- 
nally occupied  by  the  second  molar.  The  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
strument was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of 
purulent  matter.  The  antrum  was  now  forcibly  injected  with 
water.  This  caused  the  discharge  of  more  than  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  hardened  flocculi  from  the  left  nostril,  which  from  long 
confinement,  was  insufferably  offensive.  The  injection  was  re- 
peated until  the  antrum  was  completely  freed  from  this  accumu- 
lation. A  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  was  now  substituted.  The  sinus 
was  injected  daily  with  this  for  a  little  more  than  a  week,  and 
without  any  other  treatment  a  complete  cure  was  effected. 

The  particulars  of  the  following  case  are  obtained  from  "  Ob- 
servations of  Bordenave  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary 
Sinus,"*  a  paper  embodying  reports  of  forty  highly  interesting 
cases. 

Case  2.  "In  1756,"  says  our  author,  "I  was  consulted  by 
a  lady  whose  right  cheek  was  tumefied.  About  a  month  pre- 
viously she  had  experienced  acute  pain  under  the  orbit  of  the 
affected  side;  and  she  had  felt  a  pulsation  and  heat  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  sinus,  and  the  maxillary  bone  was  slightly  elevated. 
These  signs  determined  me  to  propose  the  extraction  of  the  first 
molar  tooth  and  the  perforation  of  the  antrum  through  the  alve- 
olus. The  operation  was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  purulent 
matter,  the  sinus  was  afterwards  injected,  the  maxilla  gradually 
reduced  itself,  and  a  cure  was  effected  in  about  two  months." 

*  Mem.  de  lAcad.  Royale  de  Chirurg.,  vol.  xii,  obs.  iii,  p.  10. 
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Although  injections  were  employed  in  the  above  case,  it  was 
no  doubt  the  escape  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  antrum  to 
which  the  cure  was  attributable.  As  regards  the  cause  that  gave 
rise  to  the  affection  in  the  first  instance,  not  a  single  word  is  said. 
It  may  have  resulted  from  inflammation,  lighted  up  in  the  sockets 
of  one  or  more  teeth,  and  propagated  from  thence  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  cavity,  or  from  inflammation  produced  by 
some  other  cause,  and  a  consequent  obliteration  of  the  nasal 
opening. 

The  following  brief  statement  is  taken  from  the  history  of  a 
case  narrated  by  Fauchard.* 

Case  3.  The  child  of  M.  Galois,  aet.  twelve  years,  whose 
first  right  superior  molar  was  decayed,  had  a  tumor  situated 
anteriorly  upon  the  upper  jaw  of  the  same  side,  extending  up  to 
the  orbit.  M.  Fauchard,  supposing  this  tumor,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  a  small  egg,  had  been  caused  by  the  carious  tooth  in 
question,  determined  on  its  extraction  as  the  only  means  of 
effecting  a  speedy  and  certain  cure,  and  the  result  proved  his 
opinion  correct.  The  removal  of  the  tooth  was  followed  by  a 
large  quantity  of  yellow  serous  matter,  which,  on  examination, 
was  found  to  have  escaped  from  the  antrum.  The  tumor  disap- 
peared soon  after  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  and  a  complete 
cure  was  effected. 

Bordenave,  in  noticing  the  foregoing  case,  does  not  believe 
that  the  tumor  communicated  with  the  maxillary  sinus,  for  the 
reason  that  the  matter  escaped  through  the  alveolus  of  the  first 
molar  immediately  after  its  extraction.  He,  however,  admits 
that  the  acumen  and  knowledge  of  Fauchard  are  such  as  to  have 
prevented  deception  in  the  case.  Admitting,  then,  the  state- 
ment to  be  correct — and  surely  the  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Bordenave  does  not  in  Mie  least  tend  to  invalidate  it,  for  it  is  of 
frequent  occurrence — a  cure  was  effected  simply  by  the  removal 
of  a  decayed  tooth,  to  the  irritation  produced  by  which  the  dis- 
ease was  undeniably  attributable.  The  two  following  cases  are 
described  at  length  by  the  last-named  author  in  the  "  Memoires 
de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Chirurgie."f 

Case  4.  A  woman,  in  1731,  had   the  first  superior  molar, 

*  Le  Chirurgien  Dentiste,  torn,  i,  obs.  viii,  p.  483. 

t  Vol.  xii,  12ino.,  observations  v  and  vi,  pp.  12  and  19. 
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the  crown  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  caries,  extracted. 
Not  many  days  after  the  operation,  she  was  attacked  with  pain 
in  the  upper  jaw,  which  extended  from  the  maxillary  fossa  to 
the  orbit.  The  pain  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  her  of  rest,  but 
there  was  no  tumefaction  of  the  cheek  or  gums.  An  opening 
through  the  alveolus  into  the  sinus  was  discovered,  into  which  a 
probe  was  introduced  by  a  surgeon.  The  withdrawal  of  this  was 
followed  by  a  discharge  of  yellow  fetid  matter.  M.  Lamourier, 
who  was  afterwards  consulted,  removed  from  the  opening  a  tooth 
that  had  been  thrust  into  the  antrum  and  prevented  the  egress 
of  the  matter,  which,  by  its  retention,  had  become  purulent. 
Injections  were  employed,  a  part  of  which,  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days,  escaped  from  the  nasal  opening.  A  perfect  cure 
was  soon  after  effected. 

In  this  case,  the  affection  of  the  sinus  was  evidently  the  result 
of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  socket  of  the  first  superior  molar, 
in  an  attempt  at  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  The  inflammation 
excited  by  this,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  tooth  that  had  been 
thrust  into  the  antrum,  extended  itself  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  this  cavity,  and  caused  a  temporary  obliteration  of  the  nasal 
opening,  so  that  to  effect  a  cure  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  free 
vent  for  the  retained  matter.  In  restoring  to  a  healthy  action 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity,  the  injections  may  have 
been  serviceable. 

Case  5.  A  girl,  set.  twenty-six  years,  had  a  very  much  de- 
cayed and  painful  superior  dens  sapientije  on  the  right  side  ex- 
tracted ;  the  tooth  was  broken,  and  all  the  roots  but  one  were 
left  in  their  sockets.  These  caused  an  abscess  to  form,  and  this 
was  followed,  for  a  short  time,  by  a  subsidence  of  the  pain  ; 
which,  however,  soon  returned,  and  a  dull,  heavy  sensation  was 
felt  in  the  antrum  of  the  affected  side.**  From  thence  the  pain 
extended  to  the  eye  and  ear.  The  gums  at  length  became  tume- 
fied, and  the  pain  less  constant ;  the  patient  remained  in  this 
condition  for  five  years,  during  which  time  five  teeth  were  ex- 
tracted. At  this  time  (1756),  M.  Beaupreau,  who  was  consulted, 
found,  on  examination,  that  the  gums  where  the  first  tooth  had 
been  extracted  had  not  entirely  united,  and  a  small  tubercle  had 
formed,  from  which  a  fluid  of  a  bad  smell  and  reddish  color  was 
discharging  itself.    He  introduced  a  probe  into  the  fistulous  hole 
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of  the  tubercle,  which,  after  having  overcome  some  obstacle  that 
at  first  impeded  its  passage,  penetrated  the  antrum.  The  open- 
ing was  enlarged  and  mercurial  water  applied  to  the  carious 
bone  ;  but  it  soon  closed,  and  the  pain,  which  had  ceased,  re- 
turned. Injections  then  were  resorted  to,  which  discharged 
themselves  in  part  through  the  nasal  opening,  and  the  patient 
continued  in  this  way  until  an  exfoliation  of  the  bone  took  place, 
when  a  cure  was  effected. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  cases, 
was  alveolo-dental  irritation,  and  a  cure  would  at  once  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  the  tooth  that  had 
been  left  in  their  sockets  ;  this  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  until  they  were  thrown  off  with  their  exfoliated  alveoli, 
that  the  disease  was  subdued.  ^ 

In  alluding  to  these  and  similar  cases,  Bordenave  concludes 
there  are  not  many  cases  where  the  extraction  of  teeth  simply, 
will  suiEce  to  effect  a  cure.  This  inference,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  imfair ;  for  in  the  case  last  given,  the  disease  was  attribu- 
table to  the  presence  of  the  roots  of  a  tooth  that  had  been  frac- 
tured in  an  attempt  to  extract  it,  and  left  in  their  sockets,  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  cure  was  wholly  owing 
to  their  removal. 

The  history  of  the  following  exceedingly  interesting  case, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  Pro- 
fessor Dubois,  is  contained  in  the  eighth  number  of  their  bul- 
letin for  the  year  1813,  and  also  in  Boyer's  work  on  Surgical 
Diseases. 

Case  6.  Upon  a  child  between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  at 
the  base  of  the  ascending  apophysis  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  a  small  hard  round  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  was  per- 
ceived by  its  parents.  About  a  year  after,  the  child  fell  upon 
its  face,  and  caused  a  considerable  discharge  of  matter  from  its 
nose,  at  the  same  time  bruising  the  tumor.  No  other  injury 
was  received,  and  the  tumor  did  not  increase  perceptibly  in  size 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  During  the  next  year, 
however  it  sensibly  augmented,  and  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  year,  it  attained  so  great  a  volume,  that  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  was  elevated,  which  caused  a  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  eye,  and  restricted  the  motions  of  the  eyelids.     The  arch  of 
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the  palate  was  depressed,  and  the  nasal  fossa  almost  closed. 
The  nose  was  forced  to  the  right  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumor,  and  there  was  a  considerable  elevation  beneath  the  sub- 
orbital fossa.  The  skin  below  the  inferior  eyelid  was  of  a  violet 
red  color,  and  very  tense.  The  upper  lip  was  elevated,  and  the 
gums  on  the  left  side  protruded  beyond  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  arch.  Respiration  was  painful,  and  the  patient  spoke 
with  difficulty.  Sleep  was  laborious,  and  mastication  was  at- 
tended with  pain.  "In  this  state,"  says  M.  Boyer,  "he  was 
seen  by  M.  Dubois,  September  1st,  1802  ;  but  as  he  was  not 
able  to  determine  on  the  proper  operation,  M.  Sabatier,  M. 
Pelletan  and  himself  were  called  in.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all, 
that  there  was  a  fungous  tumor  of  the  antrum,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  this,  M.  Dubois  was  requested  to  make  choice  of  his 
own  method  of  operating." 

A  fluctuation  was  felt  behind  the  upper  lip,  and  this  deter- 
mined M.  Dubois  to  commence  the  operation  by  making  an 
incision  there,  which  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  large 
quantity  of  glairy,  lymphatic  substance.  Through  this  opening 
a  sound  was  introduced  into  the  antrum,  and  to  M.  Dubois' 
surprise,  this  cavity  contained  no  tumor ;  but  upon  moving  the 
sound  about,  it  struck  upon  a  hard  substance,  in  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  sinus,  which,  on  being  removed,  proved  to  be 
a  canine  tooth.  Preparatory,  however,  to  its  extraction,  two 
incisors  and  one  molar  were  removed  and  their  alveoli  cut  away. 
Injections  were  afterwards  employed,  and  the  patient  was  soon 
restored  to  health. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to  inquire  how  this  tooth  got  into 
the  antrum  ;  aberrations  of  this  sort  in  the  growth  of  the  teeth 
are  frequently  met  with,  and  some  precisely  similar  instances 
have  already  been  referred  to.* 

In  all  the  cases  which  have  as  yet  been  noticed,  the  affection 
was  traceable  to  local  irritation,  and  in  all,  except  the  last,  it 
originated  in  the  alveolar  ridge.  The  following  case  of  muco- 
purulent engorgement  may  be  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  different  cause.  Yet,  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  even  this  case,  that  go  to  justify 

*  Mem.  de  rAcademie  de  Chirurg.,  vol.  v,  Mem.  257. 
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the  belief,  that  if  the  teeth  had  been  in  a  healthy  condition  the 
affection  would  not  have  existed. 

Case  7.  Mr.  G ,  a  laborer,  about  thirty  years  old,  of  a 

decidedly  scorbutic  habit,  applied  in  the  spring  of  1834,  to  an 
eminent  physician  of  Baltimore,  to  obtain  his  advice  concerning 
an  affection  of  the  left  side  of  his  face,  under  Avhich  he  had  been 
laboring  for  several  months.  The  physician,  after  having  ex- 
amined the  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  mucous  en- 
gorgement of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  requested  him  to  call 
upon  us,  and  have  one  of  his  molar  teeth  extracted,  and  the  floor 
of  the  antrum  pierced  through  its  alveolus.  He  at  the  same 
time  desired,  that  if  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  proved  to  be  correct,  we  should  take  charge  of  the  case 
altogether.  On  examining  his  mouth,  we  discovered  that  nearly 
all  the  teeth  of  both  jaws,  the  gums  and  alveoli,  were  exten- 
sively diseased,  and,  on  inquiry,  obtained  from  him  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
the  affection. 

About  six  months  before  this  time,  having  been  exposed, 
while  pursuing  his  ordinary  avocations,  to  very  inclement  and 
changeable  weather,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  several  days,  during 
which  time  he  was  twice  bled,  took  two  cathartics,  and  other 
medicines. 

The  disease  at  first  settled  in  his  head,  face,  and  jaws,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  days  was  subdued  by  the  above 
treatment,  with  the  exception  of  the  pain  in  his  left  cheek,  and 
soreness  in  the  upper  teeth  of  the  same  side.  The  pain  in  his 
cheek,  although  not  constant,  still  continued;  the  nasal  cavity 
of  that  side  ceased  to  be  supplied  with  its  usual  secretion,  the 
teeth  became  more  sensitive  to  the  touch ;  finally,  at  the  end  of 
four  months,  a  slight  protuberance  of  the  cheek  was  observable, 
accompanied  by  a  tumor  upon  the  left  side  of  the  palatine  arch, 
which,  when  we  first  saw  him,  had  attained  to  half  the  size  of  a 
black  walnut ;  and  it  was  by  the  fluctuation  felt  here,  that  the 
physician  whom  he  first  consulted,  was  induced  to  suspect  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease. 

Acting  in  consultation  with  the  medical  gentleman  in  whose 
care  the  patient  had  placed  himself,  we  extracted  the  second  left 
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superior  molar;  then  through  its  alveolus  penetrated  the  antrum 
by  means  of  a  straight  trocar,  after  the  withdrawal  of  which,  a 
large  quantity  of  glairy,  fetid  mucous  fluid  was  discharged. 
The  perforation  was  kept  open  by  means  of  a  bougie,  secured 
with  a  slight  ligature  to  an  adjoining  tooth,  as  recommended  by 
Deschamps,  and  the  antrum  injected  three  times  a  day,  at  first 
simply  with  rose-water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  was  afterwards  added.  By  this  treatment,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  antrum,  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks,  was 
restored  to  health,  and  the  secretions  that  escaped  through  the 
perforation  no  longer  exhaled  a  fetid  odor. 

The  patient,  not  experiencing  any  inconvenience,  withdrew 
the  bougie,  and  allowed  the  aperture  to  close.  In  about  two 
months,  he  again  presented  himself  to  the  author  similarly  af- 
fected as  when  we  first  saw  him.  He  now  extracted  the  first 
superior  left  molar,  and  perforated  the  antrum  through  the  alve- 
olus, and  a  quantity  of  fetid  mucous  fluid  was  again  discharged  ; 
the  d^ns  sapientire,  and  the  first  and  second  bicuspids  of  the 
aflFected  side,  being  carious,  were  also  extracted.  Injections  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  rose-water,  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh,  di- 
luted port  wine,  and  a  decoction  of  nutgalls,  were  alternately 
employed  for  three  months ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the 
nasal  opening,  which  had  been  previously  closed,  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  a  perfect  cure  eff'octed. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth,  in  the  case  just  narrated,  may  not 
be  thought  to  have  exerted  any  agency  in  the  production  of  the 
affection  of  the  antrum,  but  the  following  considerations  would 
seem  to  justify  a  different  conclusion.  The  presence  of  decayed 
teeth  beneath  the  sinus  may  not  only  have  contributed  to  ag- 
gravate the  morbid  action  lighted  up  by  the  cold  which  he  had 
taken,  but  may  also  have  caused  it  to  locate  itself  in  this  cavity ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening  continued  until  they  were 
removed,  would,  at  least,  seem  to  warrant  such  an  inference. 
That  the  injections  were  beneficial,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that  the 
cure  was  effected  by  them,  no  one,  we  think,  will  dare  to  afiirm. 
We  are  far  from  believing  that  the  presence  of  the  decayed  teeth 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  antrum;  that  they  con- 
tributed to,  and  protracted  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe ;  still, 
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but  for  the  increased  excitability,  and,  perhaps,  actual  inflamma- 
tion, induced  in  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the  exposure  of  the 
patient  to  inclement  and  sudden  transitions  of  weather,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  sinus  would  never  have  become  affected.  But  on  the 
other  hand  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that,  although  the  disturb- 
ance may  have  been  originated  from  this  cause,  no  very  serious 
or  lasting  morbid  effect  would  have  been  produced,  if  the  teeth 
and  alveoli  had  been  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

The  particulars  of  the  following  highly  interesting  case  were 
communicated  to  the  author  by  Dr.  L.  Roper,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  him  in  1845. 

Case  8.  Miss  M ,  a  young  lady  from  the  West  Indies, 

about  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  a  fistulous  opening  beneath  the 
right  orbit,  communicating  with  the  maxillary  sinus.  By  means 
of  a  probe  introduced  through  the  opening  into  this  cavity,  the 
apices  of  the  roots  of  the  first  superior  molar  could  be  distinctly 
felt. 

Medical  aid  was  sought  at  an  early  stage  of-  the  disease,  but 
as  no  permanent  benefit  resulted  from  the  treatment  adopted, 
the  young  lady,  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months,  was  brought 
by  her  father  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  spring  of  1831,  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Physick.  He  suspecting  that  the 
affection  of  the  antrum  had  resulted  from  and  was  still  kept  up 
by  irritation,  produced  by  the  first  superior  molar  of  the  affected 
side,  which  was  considerably  decayed,  directed  her  to  be  taken  to 
Dr.  Roper,  who,  concurring  with  him  in  opinion,  at  once  extracted 
the  carious  tooth.  The  operation  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  thick,  muddy,  and  greenish 
matter.  The  fistula  under  the  orbit  soon  closed,  and  without 
further  treatment,  a  perfect  cure  was  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  particulars  which  we  could  obtain 
concerning  this  interesting  case.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  its  early  history  were  known, 
it  would  be  found  to  have  resulted  from  inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  antrum,  caused  by  irritation  in  the  socket 
of  the  tooth  which  was  extracted.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by 
the  facts,  that  this  tooth  was  affected  with  caries,  and  that  its 
removal  was  followed  by  the  immediate  cure  of  the  disease. 
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In  Bordenave's  collection  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  maxillary 
sinus,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, there  are  several  examples  similar  to  the  one  just  narrated. 
We  subjoin  a  description  of  the  two  following  : 

Case  9.  A  servant  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas  had  been 
afflicted  for  six  months  with  a  fistula  upon  the  left  cheek,  a  little 
below  the  orbit,  penetrating  to  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  caused 
by  the  spontaneous  opening  of  an  abscess.  The  first  and  second 
molars,  both  of  which  were  considerably  decayed,  were  extracted 
by  M.  Hevin.  As  there  were  no  openings  through  the  alveoli, 
he  perforated  one  with  a  trocar ;  this  opening  gave  vent  to  a 
great  quantity  of  putrid  sanies,  and  did  not  close  for  more  than 
a  year  after  it  was  made.  The  fistula  of  the  cheek  healed  in 
about  ten  days. 

Case  10.  In  1717,  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Bassigny, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  a  fistula  in  his  cheek  penetrating  into 
the  maxillary  sinus,  was  treated  for  it  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of 
Montpellier.  The  matter  settling  near  the  orifice  of  the  fistula, 
prevented  it  from  closing.  M.  Lamourier,  on  examining  the 
mouth  of  the  soldier,  perceived  that  the  second  superior  molar 
was  decayed ;  this  he  extracted,  and  profited  by  the  alveolar 
cavity  to  make  an  opening  into  the  base  of  the  sinus.  The 
fistula  of  the  cheek  was  by  this  means  cured  in  a  few  days,  but 
the  counter  opening  was  not  immediately  permitted  to  close. 

In  cases  of  fistula  resulting  simply  from  engorgement  of  the 
sinus,  the  treatment  should  consist,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  in 
the  formation  of  a  counter  opening,  which  should  always  be 
effected  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  cavity ;  and  next  in 
the  removal  of  all  sources  of  local  irritation ;  lastly  in  the  em- 
ployment of  suitable  injections. 

In  the  cases  thus  far  presented,  we  have  selected  such  as  were 
not  complicated  with  abscess,  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane, 
or  caries  of  the  surrounding  osseous  walls ;  but  to  the  existence 
of  the  two  last,  the  affections  of  which  we  have  been  treating 
often  give  rise.  Without  extending  our  remarks  further  upon 
mucous  engorgement  and  purulent  conditions  of  the  secretions  of 
this  cavity,  the  next  form  of  disease  on  which  we  propose  to 
speak,  is  abscess — an  affection,  differing  in  all  its  characteristics 
from  any  of  the  foregoing. 


CHAPTER     FOURTH. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  MAXILLAEY  SINUS. 

The  formation  of  abscess  in  any  other  part  of  the  maxillary 
sinus  than  at  the  extremity  of  the  root  of  a  tooth  which  has 
penetrated  the  cavity,  is  exceedingly  rare.  There  are  on  record 
but  two  well-authenticated  cases  in  which  it  has  happened,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  One  of  these  is  described 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,*  and  the  other  by  Bordenave.f  The 
abscess  in  both  instances  was  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
antrum,  beneath  the  orbit.  But  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  these  cases  again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  con- 
cerning them  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Hullihen,  in  an  article  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Dental  Science,  contends  that  antral,  as  well  as 
alveolar  abscess,  consists  in  the  eifusion  of  pus,  formed  in  the 
pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth,  between  the  bone  and  lining  membrane. 
That  this  view  of  the  subject  is  incorrect,  is  proven  by  the  fact, 
that  abscess  is  almost  as  frequently  formed  in  the  sockets  of  dead 
as  of  living  teeth.  The  matter  from  alveolar  abscess,  in  those 
cases  where  the  plate  of  bone  intervening  between  the  extremity 
of  the  root  of  a  superior  molar  or  bicuspid,  is  thinner  than  the 
surrounding  osseous  wall,  often  escapes  through  it  into  this  cavity, 
after  having  first,  as  Dr.  Hullihen  justly  remarks,  effused  itself 
between  the  bone  and  lining  membrane.  In  this  case,  it  cannot 
properly  be  termed  an  abscess  of  the  antrum.  Although  the 
matter  escapes  into  this  cavity,  and,  in  consequence,  becomes  in- 
volved in  disease  ;  yet  the  disease  having  originated  in  the  alveo- 
lus of  a  tooth,  which  is  still  its  principal  seat,  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  alveolar  abscess.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
pus  from  an  abscess,  formed  in  the  socket  of  a  superior  molar, 
discharges  itself  into  this  cavity,  .and  escapes  through  the  open- 

*  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth. 
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ing  into  the  nose.  A  pulp  may  suppurate,  and  the  matter  be 
confined  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  for  a  long  time ;  or  be  dis- 
charged through  a  decayed  opening  in  the  crown,  communicating 
with  the  internal  cavity,  without  causing  alveolar  abscess.  The 
purulent  matter  contained  in  the  sac  at  the  extremity  of  the  root 
of  a  tooth,  is  not  always  formed,  as  Dr.  Hullihen  supposes,  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  quantity  of  pus  discharged  from 
an  alveolar  abscess  is  often  greater  than  that  which  could  be 
formed  by  the  suppuration  of  the  soft  tissues  contained  within 
the  cavity  of  a  tooth ;  and,  besides,  after  this  matter  has  been 
discharged,  it  cannot  again  be  reproduced  here ;  consequently, 
any  matter  which  may  afterwards  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth,  must  be  secreted  by  the  soft  parts  about  the  extremity 
of  the  root.  Again,  abscess  often  forms  at  the  extremity  of  the 
root  of  a  tooth,  after  their  internal  cavities  have  been  filled  to 
the  very  apex.  The  alveolo-dental  membrane  at  the  apex  of  the 
root  of  a  tooth,  around  the  nerve-cord,  is  more  vascular,  and 
endowed  with  greater  nervous  sensibility,  than  at  any  other  part, 
consequently,  the  inflammatory  action  here  is  always  greatest, 
and  it  is  here  that  suppuration  first  takes  place. 

The  apices  of  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  superior  molars, 
when  they  do  not  actually  perforate  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  are 
often  above  its  level,  and  covered  by  only  a  very  thin  shell  or 
cap  of  bone ;  hence,  although  abscess  in  one  of  the  teeth  is 
strictly  alveolar,  the  matter  is  more  liable  to  make  for  itself  a 
passage  into  this  cavity,  than  through  the  gum  into  the  mouth. 
When  this  happens,  it  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane,  causing  its  secretions  to  become  more  or  less  vitiated, 
and  often  leads  to  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning  the  true  seat 
of  the  disease. 

It  is  only  when  the  root  of  a  tooth  actually  penetrates  the  floor 
of  the  antrum,  or  its  apex  is  actually  situated  in  it,  that  the  dis- 
ease can  properly  be  said  to  be  abscess  of  the  antrum.  When  the 
root  does  penetrate  it,  the  tubercle  at  its  apex  around  the  nerve- 
cord  and  bloodvessels,  is  between  the  lining  membrane  and  peri- 
osteal tissue ;  both  of  Avhich,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  become 
directly  involved  in  inflammation,  and  this  sometimes  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  cavity,  causing,  in  some  instances,  oblitera- 
tion of  the  nasal  opening.     This,  however,  does  not  often  occur, 
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but  when  it  does,  is  followed  hj  engorgement  of  the  sinus,  occa- 
sionally, by  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane  and  disease  in 
surrounding  parts. 

Sometimes  the  plate  of  bone  intervening  between  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  root  of  a  tooth  around  which  a  tubercle  has  formed, 
and  the  antrum,  is  destroyed,  and  the  tubercle,  instead  of  being 
wholly  confined  within  the  alveolus,  is  forced  up,  as  it  enlarges, 
almost  entirely  into  this  cavity.  The  inflammation,  after  having 
attained  a  certain  height,  is  succeeded  by  suppuration,  and  the 
secretion  of  pus  goes  on  until  the  sac  bursts,  when  the  matter 
is  discharged,  and,  mixing  with  the  mucous  secretions  of  this 
cavity,  ultimately  escapes  with  them  through  the  nasal  opening 
into  the  nose. 

As  regards  the  morbid  effects  produced  upon  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  surrounding  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum,  by  an  ab- 
scess of  this  kind,  if  the  matter  be  discharged  there,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  it  be  formed  in  the  cavity,  or  in  the  alveo- 
lus of  the  tooth  that  gave  rise  to  it.  The  effects  are  nearly  the 
same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  be  good,  and  the  natural  opening  of  the  sinus  remain 
pervious,  the  symptoms  seldom  assume  an  alarming  character ; 
but  under  other  and  less  favorable  circumstances,  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  aggravated  forms  of  disease  may  result  from  abscess 
in  either  place. 

SYMPTOMS. 

In  the  incipient  or  formative  stages  of  abscess  of  the  maxillary 
sinus,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  that  characterize  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane,  or  violent  inflammatory 
toothache.  The  pain  is  generally  most  severe  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  alveolar  ridge,  above  one  of  the  molar  or  bicuspid  teeth. 
From  thence,  it  often  extends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  the 
ear,  temple,  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  scalp.  It  is  more  or  less  con- 
stant, and  a  throbbing  sensation  is  felt  high  up  in  the  alveolar 
border  beneath  the  cheek.  If  the  abscess  is  seated  at  the  apex 
of  the  root  of  a  tooth,  this  organ  will  appear  slightly  elongated 
and  sore  to  the  touch  ;  the  cheek,  in  most  instances,  is  slightly 
tumefied,  and  more  or  less  flushed.     If  the  abscess  is  seated  in 
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any  other  part  than  the  base  of  the  antrum,  the  symptoms  may 
differ  in  some  respects  from  the  foregoing. 

The  pain,  after  having  continued  for  several  days,  is  succeeded 
by  suppuration,  when  it  immediately  subsides.  Slight  paroxysms 
of  heat  and  cold  are  now  felt,  and  if  the  natural  opening  of  the 
antrum  is  not  closed,  purulent  matter  will,  occasionally,  be  dis- 
charged. If  purulent  matter,  or  mucus  mixed  with  pus,  be  dis- 
charged from  the  nostril  of  the  aifected  side,  when  the  patient  in- 
clines his  head  to  the  opposite  side,  or  makes  a  sudden  and  forci- 
ble expiration  through  it  while  the  other  is  closed,  the  existence 
of  abscess  in  this  cavity  will  be  very  conclusively  indicated. 

The  abscess  having  burst,  pus  will  be  discharged  from  time  to 
time,  for  several  days,  which  will  escape  through  the  nasal  open- 
ing, with  hardened  flocculi  or  other  matter,  and  will  then  very 
nearly  or  altogether  cease.  The  disease,  however,  if  the  irritant 
which  gave  rise  to  it  still  remains,  is  by  no  means  cured.  A  re- 
currence is  liable  to  take  place  every  time  the  patient  takes  cold, 
when  all  the  symptoms  just  described  will  be  again  experienced; 
and  each  succeeding  attack  leaves  the  parts  implicated  in  the 
disease  in  a  more  unhealthy  condition,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  morbid  irritants.  Suppuration, 
also,  at  each  successive  attack,  takes  place,  and  the  pus  gradu- 
ally assumes  a  more  and  more  unhealthy  character. 


CAUSES. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  concerning  the  causes  of 
abscess  of  the  antrum.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  they  are  the 
same  as  those  of  toothache  ;  namely,  inflammation  of  the  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  this 
cavity ;  to  the  presence  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  it  is 
attributable.  These  may  be  occasioned  by  caries  of  the  teeth, 
or  a  dead  or  loose  tooth ;  or  by  a  blow  upon  the  cheek,  or  ex- 
posure to  sudden  changes  of  weather.  Other  causes  may  some- 
times be  concerned,  but  the  foregoing  are  the  principal,  and  all 
it  is  necessary  to  enumerate. 
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TKEATMENT. 


In  the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  as  well  as 
that  of  a  muco-purulent  condition  of  its  secretions  or  engorge- 
ment, the  first  and  most  important  indication  is  to  obtain  vent 
for  the  matter  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavity.  The  best  method 
of  doing  this  has  been  described,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recap- 
itulate the  directions  already  given  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object. 

The  formation  of  abscess  might,  however,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance be  prevented  by  the  timely  adoption  of  proper  treatment. 
On  the  occurrence  of  severe,  deep-seated  and  throbbing  pain  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  alveolar  ridge  (or  just  above  it  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  antrum,  such  as  has  been  described  as  attending  the 
formation  of  abscess  in  this  cavity,  or  in  the  alveolus  of  a  superior 
molar),  if  the  tooth  directly  beneath  the  place  where  it  was  first 
felt,  be  considerably  decayed,  or  its  lining  membrane  exposed, 
or  if  it  be  dead,  loose,  or  the  socket  much  diseased,  it  should  be 
immediately  extracted.  By  this  simple  operation,  the  formation 
of  abscess  not  only  in  the  socket,  but  also  in  the  antrum,  may,  in 
almost  every  instance,  be  prevented. 

The  curative  indications,  if  the  abscess  is  of  recent  formation, 
and  has  resulted  from  the  presence  of  a  diseased  tooth,  are  simi- 
lar to  the  preventive.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove 
the  tooth  that  caused  it,  and  if  this  operation  is  not  delayed  too 
long,  it,  in  most  instances,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect 
a  cure.  In  addition  to  this.  Dr.  Hullihen  recommends  the  per- 
foration of  the  antrum;*  but  in  those  cases  where  the  abscess 
has  formed  at  the  apex  of  the  root  of  a  molar,  this  is  not  neces- 
sary; because  in  all  such  cases,  the  alveolus  communicates  with 
this  cavity,  so  that  on  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  there  will  be  a 
sufficiently  large  opening  communicating  with  it ;  besides  the 
tubercle  or  sac,  although  situated  within  the  sinus,  is  usually 
brought  away  with  the  tooth. 

When  the  abscess  has  been  of  long  standing,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  antrum  has  become  seriously  affected,  in  addi- 

*  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  vol.  ii,  p.  182. 
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tion  to  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  other  treatment  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to.  The  opening  into  the  antrum,  if  necessary,  should 
be  enlarged,  and  it  should  be  prevented  from  closing  until  the 
health  of  the  lining  membrane  is  restored.  For  the  promotion 
of  this,  injections,  such  as  have  been  already  recommended,  will 
be  found  serviceable. 

In  cases  of  simple  abscess  of  the  antrum,  seated  at  the  apex  of 
the  root  of  a  superior  molar,  wc  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  any  other  treatment  than  the  foregoing.  It  may,  however, 
in  some  instances,  be  necessary  to  remove  more  than  one  tooth. 

We  might,  if  it  were  necessary,  give  the  history  of  several 
interesting  cases  of  abscess  of  this  cavity,  originating  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  roots  of  teeth ;  but  as  the  treatment  is  so  simple, 
it  would  unnecessarily  enlarge  this  portion  of  our  work.  But 
before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  abscess  of  this  cavity,  we 
will  give  the  history  of  one  case  to  which  allusion  has  before  been 
made.  The  following  detailed  statement  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Bell's  treatise  on  the  teeth. 

Case  11.  "  Mary  B.,  aged  eighteen,  with  an  unhealthy  and 
somewhat  strumous  aspect,  of  languid  disposition,  and  of  retir- 
ing and  timid  habits,  came  under  my  care  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1817,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  and  continued  pain  on  the 
left  side  of  the  face,  of  a  dull,  heavy  character,  and  apparently 
deep-seated,  but  occasionally  darting  in  acute  paroxysms  across 
the  face  toAvard  the  nose.  The  cheek  was  swollen,  and  the  palate 
somewhat  enlarged.  About  a  year  before,  the  first  superior  molar 
of  that  side  had  been  extracted,  on  account  of  severe  pain  in 
the  face,  but  without  producing  any  relief;  the  pain  was,  conse- 
quently, attributed  to  rheumatism,  from  which  complaint  she  had 
long  suffered  to  a  great  degree  in  the  slioulder,  hip,  and  other 
joints,  and  for  which  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  many  med- 
ical practitioners,  both  in  London  and  Bath,  having  been  sent  to 
the  latter  place  for  the  use  of  the  waters.  When  I  first  saw  her, 
the  general  health  was  much  deranged :  the  stomach,  bowels  and 
liver  performed  their  functions  very  imperfectly  ;  and  the  uterus 
partook  of  the  general  sluggishness  of  the  system,  menstruation 
being  almost  wholly  suppressed,  and  the  periods  only  indicated 
by  increased  indisposition,  and  especially  by  an  exacerbation  of 
the  pain  in  the  face. 
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"  '^0  discharge  had  taken  place  from  the  nose,  but,  from  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  pain,  the  direction  of  its  paroxysms, 
the  enlargement  of  the  cheek  and  palate,  and  from  an  occasional 
trifling  discharge  of  pus  from  the  alveolus  of  the  tooth  which  had 
been  extracted,  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  antrum  was  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  On  examining  the  teeth,  I  found  that  the  second 
bicuspid  was  also  diseased,  and  as  it  had  at  times  occasioned  con- 
siderable pain,  I  extracted  it,  with  the  view  of  removing  every 
possible  source  of  irritation. 

"  Six  leeches  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  face,  and 
afterwards  the  continued  application  of  a  cold  lotion.  Medicines 
were  also  administered  with  reference  to  the  general  health,  as 
regarded  both  the  digestive  and  the  uterine  functions ;  and  on 
January  7th  I  determined  on  puncturing  the  antrum.  I  conse- 
quently introduced  the  trocar  through  the  anterior  alveolar 
cavity  of  the  first  molar,  and  found  that  when  the  instrument 
came  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane,  the  most  acute  pain 
was  produced,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  in- 
flammation in  that  structure.  On  withdrawing  the  trocar,- 
when  the  antrum  was  freely  opened,  I  was  surprised  and  a  little 
disappointed  at  finding  that  not  the  smallest  discharge  made  its 
appearance.  There  was  a  snaall  quantity  of  glairy  mucus,  but 
nothing  more.  I  introduced  the  blunt  end  of  a  probe,  and 
found  that  the  opening  was  quite  free ;  but  on  passing  it  up- 
ward toward  the  orbit,  its  passage  was  restricted  by  a  firm 
elastic  substance,  which  gave  the  impression  that  a  solid  tumor 
existed  in  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity,  and  which  produced 
intolerable  pain  on  being  pressed  with  the  probe.  I  now  in- 
jected some  tepid  water,  and  found  that  the  nasal  opening  was 
pervious,  as  the  water  passed  freely  into  the  nose.  As  the 
operation  had  produced  a  considerable  increase  of  pain,  and  as 
the  parts  appeared  a  good  deal  inflamed,  I  ordered  six  leeches 
to  be  applied,  the  bowels  to  be  freely  opened,  and  an  opiate  to 
be  taken  at  night. 

"  January  9th.  The  pain  had  been  extremely  severe  ever 
since  the  operation,  with  scarcely  any  mitigation,  excepting  for 
a  few  hours  after  the  application  of  the  leeches.  A  probe,  now 
introduced  into  the  antrum,  met  with  similar  resistance,  but 
much  nearer  the  orifice  than  before,  proving  that  the  tumor  had 
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increased;  and  on  injecting  warm  water,  it  no  longer  passed 
into  the  nose.  The  leeches,  the  aperient  and  the  opiate  were 
repeated. 

"January  11th.  The  pain  continued  without  cessation,  and 
no  sleep  was  produced  by  the  opium.  The  inflammation  appa- 
rently not  reduced ;  pulse  one  hundred,  small  and  feeble ;  the 
palate  a  little  enlarged,  but  not  more  so  than  might  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  thickening  of  the  integuments  from  inflammation. 
I  could  now  distinctly  feel  with  a  probe  that  the  tumor  was  not 
only  increased  in  size,  but  that  it  had  become  softer,  yielding  in 
some  measure  to  pressure,  and  conveying  the  impression  that  it 
contained  fluid.  I  therefore  introduced  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment, which  with  a  little  force  pierced  the  tumor,  and  a  gush  of 
pus  instantly  took  place,  with  immediate  relief  to  the  patient. 

"Here,  then,  was  a  sac  containing  pus,  existing  doubtless  as 
a  distinct  cyst,  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the  membrane ;  for 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  membrane  itself  had  become 
separated  from  its  attachment  by  the  formation  of  pus  between 
it  and  the  bone.  That  the  former  was  the  true  situation  of  the 
disease,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  caries 
of  the  bone  took  place,  which  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
the  case,  had  the  matter  been  formed  in  contact  with  the  bone ; 
and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  produced  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  periosteum,  as  these  two  structures,  though 
essentially  distinct  from  each  other,  are  inseparably  connected. 

"  The  pus  continued  to  be  discharged  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  entirely  ceased.  In  passing  the  probe,  a  week  after  the 
former  operation,  I  found  the  same  resistance  as  before,  and  in 
the  same  situation  ;  the  cyst  was  again  punctured,  and  again  the 
pus  was  discharged.  This  alternation  of  repletion  and  evacua- 
tion of  the  cyst  regularly  recurred  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
the  opening  into  the  nose  did  not  again  become  stopped.  The 
general  health,  however,  in  the  meanwhile,  improved,  and  the 
pain  in  the  face  was  greatly  diminished,  returning  only,  with 
any  degree  of  violence,  when  the  cyst  was  full. 

"  At  length  the  repeated  perforation  of  the  sac,  followed  by 
the  use  of  strong  astringent  injections,  and  aided  by  the  reme- 
dies that  were  directed  to  the  state  of  the  general  health  re- 
stored the  antrum  to  a  healthy  condition  ;   the  menstrual  dis- 
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turbance  was  by  degrees  entirely  cured,  and  the  stomach  at  the 
same  time  assumed  its  healthy  function  ;  but  it  was  two  years 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  her  before  she  had  recovered  her 
health,  which  at  the  best  was  never  robust." 

There  is  a  case  described  by  Bordenave,  which,  in  many 
respects,  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  ;  but  having  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent treatment,  the  cure  was  more  tardy,  although  ultimately 
effected.  For  the  particulars  of  the  case,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  Dissertation  by  the  author  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary 
Sinus,  page  86. 

Finally,  that  abscess  does  occasionally  form  in  other  parts  of 
the  antrum  than  the  base,  is  conclusively  proven  by  the  cases 
described  by  Bell  and  Bordenave.  It  is  true,  these  are  the  only 
ones  of  which  we  have  any  account,  nevertheless,  they  establish 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  occur  in  any  part  of  this 
cavity. 


N 


CHAPTER    FIFTH. 

ULCEEATION  OF  THE  LINING  MEMBEANE  OF   THE 
MAXILLARY  SINUS. 

This  is  not  an  idiopathic  affection.  It  is  always,  we  believe, 
symptomatic  of  some  other  morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  this  cavity,  and  often  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  worst 
and  most  aggravated  forms  of  disease  to  which  it  is  liable.  It  is 
not  a  simple  disease,  but  is  complicated  with  the  one  that  caused 
it,  or  with  some  other  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  We  shall  treat 
of  it,  however,  as  a  separate  affection.  Its  attacks  are  preceded 
by  a  purulent  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  antrum,  and  are  often 
followed  by  fungus,  and  sometimes  by  caries  of  the  surrounding 
osseous  walls.  The  membrane  covering  the  floor  of  the  cavity 
is  usually  first  attacked ;  ulcers  having  formed  here,  they  soon 
extend  to  other  parts  of  the  sinus. 

Ulcers  of  this  cavity  present  as  great  a  variety  of  character 
as  do  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  nature  is  deter- 
mined by  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health  and  the  causes 
that  produce  them.  Without  going  into  a  minute  description  of 
the  various  kinds  of  ulcers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
following  varieties  have  been  met  with  :  namely,  the  simple,  or 
those  resulting  from  mechanical  injury  ;  the  fungous,  scorbutic, 
venereal,  cancerous,  gangrenous,  scrofulous ;  the  inveterate,  in- 
dolent, phagedenic,  &c. 

In  the  simpler  species  of  ulcer,  the  discharge  is  of  a  thick  con- 
sistence and  nearly  white ;  but  as  the  disease  assumes  a  malig- 
nant type,  it  becomes  thinner  and  varies  in  appearance  from  a 
transparent  to  a  dirty  brown,  yellow  or  black. 


SYMPTOMS. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  ulceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  are  similar  to  those  that 
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accompany  other  affections  of  this  cavity  ;  as,  for  example,  deep- 
seated  heavy  pain  in  the  cheek,  occasional  escape  of  matter 
into  the  nose,  &c.  In  addition  to  constant  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  antrum,  the  following  symptoms  may  be  enumerated: 
the  escape  of  fetid  sanies  either  into  the  nose  on  the  patient's 
inclining  his  head  to  the  opposite  side,  or  through  a  fistulous 
opening,  or  one  that  has  been  formed  by  art  for  its  escape ;  the 
traversing  of  the  ulcer  from  the  interior  through  the  bony  walls 
of  the  cavity  and  external  soft  parts  (an  opening  of  this  sort 
may  be  eflFected  through  the  cheek,  near,  or  even  into,  the  orbit, 
or  through  the  canine  fossa  or  palatine  arch) ;  flocculi  mixed 
with  the  matter  escaping  from  the  sinus,  which  is  never  the  case 
in  simple  muco-purulent  secretion  of  the  sinus.  These  flocculi 
sometimes  choke  up  the  natural  opening  of  the  cavity  and  cause 
the  mucous  and  ulcerative  secretions  to  accumulate,  and  distend 
its  osseous  walls  until  they  ultimately  give  way  or  an  opening  is 
formed  for  their  escape.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  floc- 
culi lodged  in  the  nasal  opening  suddenly  give  way,  and  permit 
the  matter  to  pass  into  the  nose. 

When  the  ulcer  is  of  a  fungous  character,  the  matter  secreted 
is  thin,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  color,  and  has  mixed  with 
It  blood  and  pus.*  It  is,  says  Deschamps,  slightly  painful,  and 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  other  ulcers  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bougie  into  the  sinus  ;  like  polypus,  it  is  capable  of  spread- 
ing and  penetrating  into  every  opening  that  will  give  it  passage ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  of  a  softer  consistence,  it  makes 
less  impression  upon  the  surrounding  parts. 

If  the  ulcer  be  of  a  cancerous  nature,  the  pain  will  be  sharp 
and  lancinating,  afi"ecting  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  face; 
the  matter  will  be  serous,  very  fetid,  and  streaked  with  blood. 
If  discharged  through  the  natural  opening  into  the  nose,  it  will 
cause  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  of  the  afi"ected 
side  to  ulcerate,  and  to  become  exceedingly  irritable  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  touch.  The  bones  of  the  aff"ected  side  of  the  face  be- 
come softened  or  carious,  the  teeth  loosen,  the  external  soft  parts 
inflame  and  ultimately  ulcerate ;  openings  are  formed  into  the 
sinus,  fever  of  a  low  grade  supervenes,  and  a  fatal  issue  is  in- 
evitable. 

*  Maladies  des  Fosses  Nasales,  sec.  ii,  art.  vi,  p.  2G.3. 
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CAUSES. 

A  degenerated  or  altered  state  of  the  secretions  of  this  cavity 
is  said  to  be  the  most  common  cause  of  ulceration.  This  may- 
be an  exciting  cause,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent ;  but  were  it 
not  favored  by  constitutional  predisposition,  it  would  seldom  give 
rise  to  the  disease.  Local  irritation, — whether  produced  by  an 
altered  condition  of  its  secretions,  or  by  the  presence  of  decayed 
or  dead  teeth,  the  roots  of  teeth,  or  a  blow  upon  the  cheek, — may 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  an  exciting  cause  of  ulcers  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  cavity.  This,  however,  in  a  subject  of  good 
constitution,  would  have  to  be  very  severe  and  continue  for  a 
long  time,  to  occasion  ulceration,  and  even  then  a  cure  would 
soon  be  effected  by  the  restorative  powers  of  the  economy.  It 
is  only  in  bad  or  debilitated  constitutions  that  malignant  ulcers 
are  met  with  in  the  maxillary  sinus. 

Deschamps,  although  he  acknowledges  that  diseased  teeth 
often  exercise  a  morbid  influence  upon  this  cavity,  and  that  the 
apices  of  the  roots  of  these  organs  are  sometimes  in  contact  with 
its  mucous  or  lining  membrane,  seems  to  doubt  whether  they 
have  any  agency  in  the  production  of  ulcers ;  but  his  reasoning 
upon  the  subject  is  far  from  satisfactory.  While  he  admits  that, 
by  the  contact  and  adhesion  of  the  dental  periosteum  and  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  antrum,  and  the  penetration  of  its  floor 
by  the  roots  of  teeth,  inflammation  and  ulceration  may  be  pro- 
duced, he  denies  that  it  can  be  positively  proven.  Although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  adduce  positive  evidence,  the  circumstantial 
proofs  are  so  clear  and  strong,  that  no  candid  inquirer  can,  for 
a  single  moment,  doubt  that  the  disease  in  question,  when  favored 
by  a  bad  habit  of  body,  often  results  from  dental  or  alveolar  ir- 
ritation. In  reply  to  the  question  which  he  propounds,  "  How 
can  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  be  of  service  in  subduing  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  with  which  the  dental  perios- 
teum is  only  simply  in  contact?"*  we  answer,  by  this  operation, 
a  constant  source  of  irritation  may  be,  and  often  is,  removed. 
Ulcers  having  absolutely  formed,  a  cure  cannot  always  be  effected 
simply  by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

*  Maladies  des  Fosses  Nasales,  sec.  ii,  art.  vi,  p.  259. 
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TKEATMENT. 

As  in  the  case  of  mucous  engorgement,  the  first  indication  is 
to  give  egress  to  the  purulent  matter ;  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
affections,  the  opening  should  be  formed  at  the  most  dependent 
part  of  the  sinus,  and  this  should  be  effected  in  the  manner  be- 
fore described  through  the  alveolar  border,  or  rather  the  alveo- 
lus of  a  molar  tooth.  It  should  be  made  large  enough  to  admit 
the  little  finger,  and  if  there  be  any  teeth  so  much  affected  as 
to  be  productive  of  irritation  to  the  parts  subjacent  to  the  an- 
trum, they  should  be  removed. 

Free  egress  for  the  matter  having  been  obtained,  and  all  local 
irritants  removed,  the  antrum  should  be  injected,  from  time  to 
time,  with  gently  stimulating  and  detersive  fluids.  This,  in 
cases  of  simple  ulcer,  if  the  constitution  is  not  seriously  im- 
paired, -will  often  be  all  that  is  required  to  effect  a  cure. 

If  the  ulcer  is  of  a  fungous  nature,  the  employment  of  eschar- 
otics,  and  sometimes  even  the  actual  cautery  becomes  necessary; 
this  last  should  be  repeated  until  the  fungus  is  completely  de- 
stroyed. With  regard,  however,  to  the  employment  of  eschar- 
otics,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  luxuriant  granulations  in  ulcers.  Sir 
E.  Home  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  combine  them  with 
some  other  substance,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  destruction 
of  the  granulations.  He  believes  that  after  such  destruction, 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  more  liable  to  reproduce  them  than 
when  they  are  removed  by  absorption ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
prefers,  in  the  employment  of  caustics,  to  mix  them  with  other 
substances,  so  that  they  shall  only  exercise  a  strongly  stimu- 
lating effect,  and  thus  cause  the  granulations  to  be  gradually 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

The  treatment  of  ulcers  of  this  cavity  is  usually  attended  with 
more  difliculty,  on  account  of  their  concealed  situation,  than 
those  of  most  other  parts  of  the  body.  Among  other  things, 
Deschamps  recommends  injections  of  a  decoction  of  quinine. 
In  many  cases,  a  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  The  remedies  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  as  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of 
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other  parts,  should  be  varied  to  suit  the  indications  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  In  debilitated  subjects,  tonics,  such  as  quinine 
and  preparations  of  iron,  are  often  serviceable.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which  mercurials  are  beneficial.  Strict  attention  should 
always  be  paid  to  the  regimen  of  the  patient,  and  such  general 
treatment  adopted  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  restore  the  con- 
stitutional health,  for  upon  this  the  cure  of  the  local  affection 
often  depends. 

If  the  ulcer  is  of  an  irritable  nature,  Avarm  injections  (thrown 
into  the  antrum  by  means  of  a  properly  constructed  syringe)  of 
decoction  of  poppyheads,  chamomile  flowers,  or  the  leaves  of 
hemlock,  will  often  prove  beneficial  in  soothing  the  pain.  Tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  diluted,  or  a  decoction  of  walnut  leaves,  may 
be  advantageously  employed  as  injections  in  cases  of  indolent 
ulcers ;  the  last  of  these  is  recommended  as  an  application  to 
ulcers  of  this  character,  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  Ilune- 
zawsky,  and  both  are  favorably  spoken  of  by  Sir  E.  Home. 
This  last-named  writer  recommends  "diluted  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  juice  of  the  pow.der  of  different  species  of  pepper  in  a  recent 
state;  also  nitrous  acid  diluted  with  water.  The  unguentum 
hydrargyri  nitratis,  mixed  with  lard,  tlic  ceratum  resinae,  and 
the  unguentum  elemi,  mixed  Avitli  the  balsam  of  turpentine,  are 
also  recommended.  The  application  of  ointment  to  ulcers  of 
this  cavity  can  rarely  be  made. 

Many  of  the  ulcers  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are  regarded  as 
incurable,  as  for  example,  such  as  are  of  a  cancerous  nature  and 
ulcerated  fungus  hsematodes.  Although  the  resources  of  surgery 
have  hitherto,  in  most  instances,  proved  inadequate  to  the  cure 
of  these  formidable  diseases,  nevertheless  they  should  be  put  in 
requisition,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  combat  them  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  Deschamps  says,  the  interior  of  the  antrum 
should  be  exposed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  He 
recommends  the  formation  of  a  large  opening  above  the  alveolar 
ridge,  if  healthy ;  if  not,  through  it,  exposing  as  much  of  the 
cavity  as  possible.  This  done,  he  directs,  if  there  is  a  cancerous 
tumor,  that  it  be  extirpated  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  means 
of  a  curved  and  flat  bistoury,  or  curved  scissors.  All  that  may 
have  escaped  removal  by  this  means,  he  says,  should  be  touched 
with  the  actual  cautery.     These  are  the  only  remedies  to  be 
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employed  when  the  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion. The  surgeon  should  destroy  the  parts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  only  the  osseous  surfaces  ;  he  should  also  examine  carefully 
these  parts,  and  if  necessary  cauterize  them.  The  disease  having 
been  thus  removed,  the  surrounding  osseous  walls  which  have 
been  cauterized  will  soon  exfoliate  ;  thus  a  chance  for  a  cure 
will  be  afforded,  of  which,  if  the  neighboring  parts  have  not 
been  too  extensively  involved,  nature  may  avail  herself.  The 
administration  of  soothing  and  anodyne  medicines  is  also  di- 
rected. Arsenic  has  been  employed  with  advantage  as  an  ex- 
ternal remedy  in  ulcers  of  this  kind ;  and  modern  surgeons  use 
the  jyotential  rather  than  the  actual  cautery. 

The  following  case  of  fungous  ulcer,  complicated  with  altera- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  is  taken  from  Bordenave's  collec- 
tion of  observations  on  the  diseases  of  this  cavity,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery. 

Case  12.  The  subject  in  tliis  case  was  a  woman  twenty-six 
years  of  age ;  who  having  exposed  herself,  while  in  a  critical 
state  of  health,  to  cold  air,  was,  in  1759,  attacked  with  acute 
pains  in  the  left  side  of  her  upper  jaw,  in  the  alveolar  ridge  of 
which  were  the  roots  of  several  decayed  teeth.  The  following 
day  her  jaw  was  swollen,  and  although  the  pain  ceased  in  a  few 
days,  the  swelling  continued,  without  any  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  ;  nevertheless,  her  face  was  deformed  in  shape. 
The  orbital  plate  of  the  maxillary  bone  became  elevated,  and  the 
substance  of  the  bone  softened.  The  interior  of  the  nose  was 
affected,  and  the  opening  of  the  sinus  into  this  cavity  was  closed. 
The  matter  collected  in  the  antrum  began  to  escape,  twenty-two 
days  after  the  attack,  through  the  alveoli. 

In  January,  1761,  the  symptoms  becoming  more  aggravated, 
she  went  to  Paris  for  medical  aid.  M.  Beaupreau  was  consulted, 
and  on  examining  the  affected  parts,  determined  to  extract  the 
decayed  teeth,  which  were  considerably  broken.  They,  however, 
adhered  so  firmly  to  the  alveolar  cavities  that  he  could  not  move 
them  without  shaking  their  sockets.  This  deterred  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  operation  as  he  had  begun,  and  he  resolved 
to  remove  with  a  bistoury,  the  whole  of  the  alveolar  border  from 
the  lateral  incisors  to  the  first  molar,  with  the  teeth  included. 
This  done,  he  made  a  section  of  the  softened  bone  with  a  pair 
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of  scissors,  in  the  direction  of  the  cuspid.  The  antrum  was  much 
dilated  ;  its  membrane  fungous  and  ulcerated.  He  then  treated 
it  with  detersive  injections,  and  adhesive  dossils,  dipped  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  addition  to  these,  mercurial  ointment  and  red  pre- 
cipitate were  used.  Alterative  pills,  and  soothing  beverages 
were  also  prescribed ;  five  days  after  this  treatment  had  been 
commenced,  the  tumor  had  preceptibly  diminished,  the  pus  be- 
came of  a  better  quality  and  less  in  quantity.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  months,  the  discharge  became  mucous.  Injections  of  lime- 
water,  at  first  strong,  and  afterwards  mildw,  were  used.  The 
natural  opening  being  closed,  and  continuing  so,  an  opening 
through  the  base  of  the  sinus  was  preserved.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  months,  the  parts  had  recovered,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  was  restored. 

The  medical  treatment  in  the  foregoing  case  was  very  proper ; 
it  accorded  with  the  curative  indications  of  the  disease ;  but  the 
surgical  evidently  involved  a  greater  sacrifice  of  substance  than 
was  absolutely  called  for.  The  extraction  of  teeth  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  well  understood  at  that  time  as  at  present ;  to  the  want 
of  proper  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  department  of  surgery 
may  be  attributed  the  necessary  removal  of  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  It  is  often  necessary  to  make  a 
very  large  opening  into  the  sinus,  but  it  is  seldom  requisite  to 
make  one  as  large  as  that  made  in  this  instance ;  although  nearly 
the  same  treatment  was  adopted  in  a  case  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  by  Bourdet.  When  the  subjacent  bone  and  alveolar  bor- 
der are  in  a  carious  or  necrosed  state,  their  removal  would  be 
proper,  and  there  are  diseases  that  occur  in  this  cavity  which 
render  the  operation  necessary  ;  but  in  neither  of  the  cases  just 
noticed,  were  the  bones  so  carious,  nor  was  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease such  as  to  require  so  large  an  opening.  In  the  first  case, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  as  would  seem  from  the  description 
given,  was  softened,  but  in  the  other,  Bourdet  says,  the  bones 
were  not  diseased. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  opening  through  the  alve- 
olar border  is  very  large,  it  never  closes,  and  when  the  natural 
opening  becomes  obliterated,  it  is  requisite  to  preserve  an  artifi- 
cial one  ;  in  either  of  these  cases  the  employment  of  an  artificial 
obturator  is  necessary  to  prevent  particles  of  food  and  extrane- 
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ous  matter  from  getting  into  the  sinus.     Of  this  we  shall  here- 
after speak. 

The  history  of  many  highly  interesting  cases  of  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  this  cavity,  might  be  introduced,  but 
as  this  form  of  diseased  action  is  so  often  complicated  with  caries, 
necrosis,  and  other  alterations  of  its  osseous  walls,  we  have 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  reserve  them  until  we  treat  of 
those  affections ;  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  do. 


CHAPTER   SIXTH. 

CAEIES,  NECEOSIS  AXD  SOFTE^^IXG  OF  THE  BONY 
PAEIETES  OF  THE  MAXILLARY  SINUS. 

The  osseous  walls  of  the  antrum,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  subjacent  alveolar  border,  and  also  the  superior  maxilla, 
the  nasal,  palatine  and  orbital  and  malar  bones,  as  well  as  some 
that  belong  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  are  involved  in  caries  or 
necrosis.  Mollities  ossium,  though  rarely  occurring  in  the  alve- 
olar ridge,  frequently  affects  the  walls  of  the  sinus.  Caries  may 
affect  a  considerable  portion  of  both  for  a  long  time,  without 
completely  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  diseased  parts.  During 
its  continuance  fetid  sanies  is  discharged  from  one  or  more  fis- 
tulous openings  through  some  part  of  the  cheek,  alveolar  ridge, 
gums,  palatine  arch,  or  into  the  sinus,  and  from  thence  through 
the  natural  opening  into  the  nose.  The  disease  eventually  term- 
inates in  the  decomposition  and  death  of  the  parts  affected  ;  they 
are  then  separated  from  the  living  bone  and  thrown  off,  in  other 
words,  exfoliated.  Although  caries  ultimately  causes  the  death 
of  the  bone  affected  by  it,  it  does  not  always  precede  the  destruc- 
tion of  vitality.  The  occurrence  of  necrosis,  therefore,  although 
it  may  result  as  a  consequence  of  caries,  is  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  antrum  or  alveoli  are  affected  by 
necrosis,  the  soft  parts  in  contact  with  the  diseased  or  dead 
bone,  inflame,  ulcerate  and  discharge  fetid  ichorous  matter. 
The  gums  sometimes  become  gangrenous  and  slough.  The  de- 
struction of  the  vitality  of  the  osseous  parts  often  progresses 
very  slowly,  and  thus,  piece  after  piece  is  exfoliated,  until  the 
disease  is  arrested. 

Besides  these  affections,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
osseous  parietes  of  this  cavity  are  so  softened  as  to  be  easily 
bent.     This  alteration  of  the  bone,  as  well  as  the  others  just 
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noticed,  are,  in  nearly  every  instance,  preceded  by  some  other 
form  of  disease. 

The  annoyance  to  the  patient,  occasioned  by  caries  and  ne- 
crosis of  the  bony  walls  of  this  cavity  or  of  the  alveoli,  is  very 
great.  The  fetor  of  the  sanies  is  sometimes  almost  insufferable  ; 
the  matter  often  excoriates  and  inflames  the  parts  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause  them  to  become 
exceedingly  sensitive  and  not  unfrequently  to  ulcerate. 

SYMPTOMS. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum  from  some  of  the  other  diseases 
of  this  cavity.  They,  therefore,  often  exist  for  a  long  time  with- 
out being  suspected.  The  signs  that  indicate  mollities  ossiura,  or 
softening  of  the  walls,  are  such  as  not  to  be  easily  mistaken  for 
those  of  any  other  affection.  In  this  disease,  the  walls  of  the 
sinus  yield  to  pressure,  and  regain  their  former  shape  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Its  existence,  therefore,  may  always  be 
known  by  this  sign,  and  as  this  is  sufficient,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  any  others  by  which  it  is  characterized.  Caries 
and  necrosis  not  being  so  easily  detected,  often  make  considera- 
ble progress  before  their  existence  is  ascertained.  The  fetor 
and  appearance  of  the  matter  discharged  do  not  always  furnish 
a  diagnosis  that  can  be  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
diseases  that  occur  here  are  marked  by  secretions  equally  as 
offensive  as  the  sanies  resulting  from  caries  or  necrosis,  and  not 
unlike  it  in  appearance.  Their  existence  may,  in  most  instances, 
be  inferred,  from  the  discharge  of  dark-colored  fetid  sanies.  The 
exfoliation  of  pieces  of  bone  will  set  all  doubt  at  rest. 

Caries  or  necrosis  may  often  be  detected  by  perforating  the 
antrum  and  exposing  the  denuded  or  diseased  bone  ;  or  when 
there  is  an  external  opening,  by  probing  it.  In  this  way  any 
loose  or  dead  bone  may  be  felt  with  the  instrument,  and  the 
diagnosis  in  either  case  will  be  satisfactory. 

When  caries  or  necrosis  is  situated  in  the  alveolar  border  or 
floor  of  the  antrum,  its  existence  can  be  more  readily  ascertained. 
The  occurrence  of  either  in  the  alveolar  ridge,  causes  the  gums 
to  inflame ;  to  assume  a  dark  purple  or  livid  appearance  ;  to 
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separate  from  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  and  frequently  to  slough 
in  large  pieces  and  expose  the  caried  or  necrosed  bone.  When 
situated  in  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  the  rough  denuded  bone  may 
be  easily  felt  with  a  probe  or  stilet,  introduced  through  the 
fistula  of  the  gums  or  the  alveolus,  through  which  the  matter  is 
discharged. 

The  pain  accompanying  these  affections  does  not  constitute  a 
diagnosis  of  much  importance,  since  this  is  common  to  several 
other  diseases. 

CAUSES. 

The  immediate  cause  of  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  osseous  walls 
of  the  antrum  ma«illare  is  suppurative  inflammation,  or  the  de- 
struction of  their  periosteum  ;  these  may  result  from  a  purulent 
condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  engorge- 
ment, tumors,  a  blow  upon  the  cheek,  or  from  other  kinds  of 
mechanical  violence ;  they  may  also  arise  from  the  irritation 
produced  by  diseased  teeth,  Fouchard  says  he  saw,  in  the 
Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  a  prepa- 
ration in  which  there  had  been  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 
produced  by  a  molar  tooth,  the  crown  of  which,  having  turned 
outward,  had  penetrated  the  maxillary  sinus.  The  pressure  of 
incarcerated  fluids  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  ;  and  from  this,  too,  result  some  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated forms  of  disease  that  ever  attack  this  cavity. 

A  morbid  action  kept  up  in  the  periosteum  for  a  long  time, 
by  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  any  other  aggravated 
form  of  disease  in  the  sinus  or  neighboring  soft  parts,  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  caries  of  the  bone ;  but  when  the  inflammation  is  so 
severe  as  to  cause  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  periosteal 
tissue,  necrosis  at  once  takes  place. 

Softening  of  the  bone  seems  to  result  from  some  alteration  in 
the  progress  of  growth  or  development ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  normal  proportion  between  the  animal  and  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  bone  are  changed.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  its  almost  invariable  attendant  when  it 
occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  antrum.  What  this  altered  state  is, 
and  why  it  should  be  so  purely  local  as  in  some  of  these  cases, 
are  questions  not  easily  answered. 
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TKEATMENT. 

Complicated,  as  cai'ies,  necrosis  and  other  diseases  of  the  os- 
seous walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus  most  frequently  are,  with  other 
aflFections  of  this  cavity,  their  cure  is  often  difficult  and  generally 
tedious.  The  first  indication  to  be  fulfilled,  however,  in  their 
treatment,  as  in  the  case  of  engorgement,  and  of  a  muco-puru- 
lent  condition  of  the  secretions,  is  to  obtain  free  egress  for  any 
fluids  which  may  have  accumulated  here.  This  may  be  effected 
in  the  manner  before  described.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  dis- 
ease of  the  osseous  tissue  is  complicated  with  any  other  affection 
of  the  sinus,  such  means  as  are  necessary  for  the  cure  of  that 
affection  should  at  once  be  employed;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  describe  the  treatment  of  the  complicating  diseases,  as 
that  has  already  or  will  hereafter  be  done. 

Deschamps,  in  treating  upon  the  osseous  diseases,  recommends 
the  employment  of  detersive  and  stimulating  injections,  a  de- 
coction of  quinine,  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  &c.  These  last, 
he  says,  maybe  introduced  as  injections,  or  by  means  of  pledgets 
moistened  with  them.  He  also  directs  the  cavity  to  be  "cleared 
of  all  foreign  matter  which  may  have  obtained  admission  into 
it."  This  treatment,  having  a  tendency  to  promote  a  healthy 
action  in  the  lining  membrane,  will  often  be  all  that  is  required. 
It  should  be  continued  until  the  caried  or  necrosed  bone  has  ex- 
foliated, and  the  secretions  of  the  antrum  cease  to  exhale  an 
offensive  odor.  The  dead  bone  having  exfoliated,  a  cure  is  gen- 
erally soon  effected. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  disease  of  the  bone  has  been 
produced  by  some  very  malignant  and  incurable  affection  of  the 
soft  parts.  In  this  case,  the  resources  of  art  will,  of  course, 
prove  unavailing.  When  the  disease  of  the  bone  has  extended 
itself  to  the  greater  part  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  bones 
with  which  it  is  connected, — the  nasal,  palate,  ethmoid,  &c., — 
the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for,  from  the  skill  of  the  physician, 
is  a  palliation  of  the  symptoms.  Art,  in  such  cases,  can  seldom 
effect  a  cure ;  Avhilst  there  are  others  in  which  it  can  only  retard 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  assist  nature  in  her  efforts  to  sepa- 
rate the  dead  from  the  living  bone. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  treatment  of  disease 
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in  the  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  from  which  it  will  not  be 
necessary  occasionally  to  deviate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  where  they  are  extensively  involved  in  caries  or  necrosis,  it 
will  be  proper,  in  addition  to  perforating  the  base  of  the  sinus, 
if  by  this  means  the  dead  bone  cannot  be  so  exposed  as  to  enable 
the  surgeon  to  detach  it  from  the  living,  to  cut  away  the  whole 
of  the  alveolar  border  beneath  the  cavity,  or  to  penetrate  the 
sinus  above  it,  or  even,  as  Deschamps  recommends,  "through 
the  cheek  itself,  whether  there  be  a  fistula  penetrating  those 
parts  or  not."  Having,  by  this  means,  exposed  the  necrosed 
bone,  it  should  be  carefully  detached  from  the  sound,  and  re- 
moved. 

The  character  which  the  affections  of  this  cavity  put  on,  being 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  constitution  or  some  particular 
vice  of  body,  it  often  becomes  necessary  in  their  treatment,  to 
have  recourse  to  general  remedies.  If  the  subject  is  of  a  scrof- 
ulous or  scorbutic  habit,  or  is  affected  with  any  specific  constitu- 
tional vice,  such  remedies  as  are  indicated  by  this  affection  of 
the  general  system  should  be  employed.  Although  the  character 
and  malignancy  of  the  disease  are  thus  determined,  its  occurrence 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  local  irritation.  Its  continuance, 
in  many  instances,  results  from  this;  and  the  cure,  in  such  cases, 
soon  follows  the  removal  of  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  it,  as  in 
the  following  case: 

Case  13.  L.  S ,  a  maiden  lady  about  thirty  years  of  age, 

of  a  scorbutic  habit,  had  been  affected  with  pain  in  her  left  cheek 
and  alveolar  ridge  for  nearly  two  years,  which  at  times  was 
almost  insupportable.  Nearly  all  her  teeth  were  affected  with 
caries;  from  around  the  necks  of  several,  on  the  left  side  in  the 
superior  maxilla,  fetid  sanies  had  been  exuding  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  her  appetite  had  become  greatly  impaired.  A  tumor 
half  the  size  of  a  black  walnut,  having  formed  upon  the  palatine 
arch  of  the  affected  side,  she  became  alarmed,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1840,  came  to  Baltimore  for  medical  aid.  She  applied  to 
Professor  T.  E.  Bond,  who,  after  investigating  the  case,  and 
satisfying  himself  that  the  affection  was  the  result  of  the  diseased 
condition  of  her  teeth,  advised  her  to  place  herself  under  our 
care,  which  she  did  on  the  following  day. 

The  sockets  of  four  of  the  teeth  of  the  affected  side,  in  the 
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superior  maxilla,  were,  on  examination,  found  to  be  in  a  necrosed 
condition,  as  was  also  a  part  of  the  palate  bone  of  the  same  side. 
The  gums  around  these  teeth  had  separated  from  the  alveolar 
process,  and  had  a  dark,  livid  appearance.  A  thin,  dark-colored, 
ichorous  matter,  which,  when  brought  in  contact  with  silver,  al- 
most instantly  turned  it  black,  was  constantly  exuding  from  be- 
tween the  gum  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  left  nostril  was 
dry,  and  the  opening  from  tlie  sinus  had  evidently  closed.  Ex- 
ceedingly fetid  matter  had  been  discharged  from  it  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease.  The  tumor  on  the  left  side  of  the 
arch  of  the  palate  was  soft  and  elastic.  When  pressed,  dark- 
colored  sanies  was  discharged  from  the  alveoli,  and  then,  for  a 
time,  ceased. 

The  alveolar  processes  being  in  a  necrosed  and  loose  condi- 
tion, it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  removing  the 
bicuspids  and  the  first  and  second  superior  molars  of  the  left 
side,  without  bringing  their  sockets  with  them.  The  operation 
was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  fetid 
sanies  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  alveoli  having  become  completely 
detached  from  the  sound  bone,  we  removed  them,  together  with 
a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum.  The  opening  thus  formed  into 
the  sinus  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  forefinger. 
Several  small  pieces  of  bone  were  afterwards  exfoliated  from 
where  the  teeth  had  been  extracted,  and  three  pieces  from  the 
left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  palate. 

Without  any  other  treatment,  the  place  from  which  the  teeth 
and  alveoli  had  been  removed  had,  in  about  seven  weeks,  become 
entirely  covered  with  firm  and  healthy  granulations,  except  the 
opening  that  communicated  with  the  maxillary  sinus.  From  the 
opening  into  the  antrum,  fetid  matter  was  still  discharged.  This 
became  less  and  less  ofi'ensive,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  six  or 
eight  weeks,  the  opening  into  the  nose  having  become  reestab- 
lished,  it  lost  its  fetid  odor,  and  the  aperture  at  the  base  of  the 
sinus  soon  after  closed.  Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  three  months, 
a  complete  cure  was  effected.  The  patient  left  the  city  in  the 
following  spring,  and  we  have  not  since  heard  from  her. 

The  following  case  is  abridged  from  Bordenave's  Observations 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Antrum  Maxillare,  as  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery. 

Case  14.  A  man,  whose  right  superior  maxilla,  at  the  upper 
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part,  had  been  swollen  for  about  three  months,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  a  soft  tumor  on  the  anterior  of  the  palate,  which,  on  being 
pressed,  caused  matter  to  be  discharged  from  the  nostril  of  that 
side.  These  affections,  together  with  tumefaction  of  the  gums, 
looseness  of  several  of  the  teeth,  and  fetid  breath,  induced  M. 
Planque,  under  whose  care  the  patient  was  placed,  to  suspect  sup- 
puration of  the  maxillary  sinus,  complicated  with  a  scorbutic  dia- 
thesis of  the  general  system.  The  molars,  which  only  adhered  to 
the  gums,  having  been  extracted,  matter  was  discharged  through 
their  alveoli.  A  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone  was  now  discov- 
ered to  be  carious,  and  this,  in  about  a  month,  began  to  loosen, 
and  after  some  time,  a  piece  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  half  an  inch  in  width,  exfoliated.  The  external  tumor  dis- 
appeared ;  the  walls  of  the  sinus  approximated,  and  a  cicatrix 
ultimately  closed  the  opening. 

The  details  of  many  similar  cases  are  on  record,  but  it  would 
be  extending  the  limits  of  this  part  of  the  work  too  far  to  intro- 
duce them  here.  The  history  of  the  cases  already  given  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  treatment  of  these  affections.  We  would, 
however,  have  given  a  case  of  mollities  ossium  of  the  walls  of 
this  cavity,  had  we  not,  while  treating  of  ulceration  of  the  lining 
membrane,  quoted  one  in  which  it  had  become  complicated  with 
this  affection. 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  a  very  large  opening  has  been 
formed  through  the  inferior  part  of  this  cavity,  that  it  does  not 
always  readily  close.  It  is  true  that  this  does  not  often  occur, 
unless  the  natural  opening  has  become  obliterated.  When  the 
parts  do  not  manifest  a  disposition  to  unite,  the  practice  intro- 
duced by  Bordenave  and  Scultet,  which  consists  in  cauterizing 
the  interior  circumference  of  the  opening,  will,  in  most  instances, 
prove  successful.  If  this  and  all  other  means  fail,  the  opening 
may  be  closed  by  means  of  an  obturator  of  fine  gold.  This 
should  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  parts,  and  secured,  by  means 
of  a  broad  clasp,  to  a  molar  or  bicuspid  tooth,  and  if  there  be 
none  suitable  on  this  side  of  the  mouth,  to  which  it  can  be 
applied,  the  gold  should  be  extended  to  one  on  the  opposite  side. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  replace  the  lost  teeth  with  artificial  ones, 
these  may  be  so  mounted  that  the  plate  upon  which  they  are  set 
shall  cover  the  opening  into  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  thus  obviate 
the  necessity  of  any  other  obturator. 


CHAPTER     SEVENTH. 

TUMOES  OF  THE  LINING  MEMBRANE  AND  PEEIOS- 
TEUM  OF  THE  MAXILLAEY  SINUS. 

The  lining  membrane  and  periosteum  of  the  maxillary  sinus 
occasionally  become  the  seat  of  fungous  and  other  tumors^  and 
in  consequence  of  the  concealed  situation  of  the  cavity,  morbid 
growths  originating  in  it  often  make  considerable  progress  be- 
fore they  attract  attention ;  hence,  the  efforts  of  art  for  their 
cure,  which  might  otherwise  frequently  be  successful,  in  most 
instances  prove  unavailing.  The  presence  of  a  tumor  may  give 
rise  to  all  the  diseases  to  which  its  osseous  walls  are  liable,  as 
well  as  to  most  of  those  incident  to  its  soft  tissues.  As  soon  as 
the  morbid  growth  has  filled  the  sinus,  it  presses  upon  the  lining 
membrane,  excites  inflammation,  and  sometimes  ulceration,  caus- 
ing its  secretions  to  become  vitiated.  A  diseased  action  is  com- 
municated to  the  periosteum  of  the  surrounding  osseous  walls; 
this  ceases  to  furnish  the  hard  tissues  with  the  healthy  juices 
which  they  require  for  their  preservation ;  the  periosteum  thick- 
ens, ulcerates,  and  is  destroyed,  or  exudes  a  corrosive  fluid.  The 
bony  parietes  are  softened  or  become  affected  with  caries  or  ne- 
crosis, and  one  or  more  fistulous  openings  are  formed  through 
the  cheek,  alveoli,  or  palatine  arch. 

These  are  not  the  only  eff'ects  that  result  from  tumors  situated 
in  this  cavity.  As  they  increase  in  volume,  after  having  filled 
the  antrum,  they  gradually  distend  and  displace  its  bony  walls  ; 
the  floor  of  the  orbit  is  sometimes  elevated,  and  the  eye  more  or 
less  forced  from  its  socket;  the  palatine  arch  and  alveolar  ridge 
are  depressed,  and  the  teeth  loosen  and  drop  out.  When  the 
tumor  is  of  a  soft  fungous  nature,  it  not  unfrequently  escapes 
through  the  alveoli  into  the  mouth,  and  after  forcing  the  jaws 
asunder  to  their  greatest  extent,  protrudes  from  it  in  enormous 
masses.  Bertrandi  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  polypous 
excrescence  of  the  antrum,  which,  after  having  destroyed  the 
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palate,  anterior  part  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  filled  the  mouth, 
forced  itself  up  into  the  orbit,  elevated  its  roof,  pressed  upon 
the  brain,  and  ultimately  occasioned  apoplexy  and  death.  Other 
similar  cases  are  on  record.  Mr.  Cooper  says  there  are  three 
specimens  of  diseased  antrum  in  the  museum  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity College.  The  tumor  in  two  of  these  had  "made  its  way 
from  the  antrum  to  the  brain."  The  third  was  taken  from  a 
patient  of  his,  which  had  died.  The  tumor  in  this  case,  which 
was  of  a  medullary  and  scirrhous  character,  forced  itself  up  into 
the  orbit,  displaced  the  eye,  and,  ultimately,  caused  the  death  of 
the  patient.  The  same  author  mentions  another  case:  the  sub- 
ject was  a  boy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  had  a  tumor 
of  the  antrum,  "  which  made  its  way  through  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  frontal  bone  and  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  into  the 
cranium,"  and  though  the  portion  of  it  that  entered  the  brain 
was  as  large  as  a  small  orange,  he  says  the  boy  was  in  a  coma- 
tose state  only  about  forty-eight  hours  previously  to  his  death. 

Tumors  occupying  the  maxillary  sinus  do  not  always  originate 
in  the  lining  membrane  or  periosteum.  They  sometimes  arise 
from  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose,  frontal  sinus,  or  eth- 
moidal cells,  and  after  having  found  their  way  into  this  cavity, 
augment  in  size,  until  they  produce  the  effects  just  described. 
Some  suppose  that  the  morbid  productions  found  here  originate 
more  frequently  in  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone  than  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  this  cavity. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  this  opinion  is  not  well 
founded,  and  that  it  has  chiefly  resulted  from  the  great  liability 
of  most  kinds  of  tumors  of  this  cavity  to  be  reproduced  after 
having  been  extirpated,  which  is  attributable  to  the  continuance 
of  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  or  to 
their  imperfect  removal.  That  they  do,  however,  sometimes  orig- 
inate in  the  ethmoidal  cells,  there  can  be  no  question. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  tumors,  having  their  seat  in  the 
antrum,  after  having  filled  it,  make  their  way  into  the  nose, 
where  they  acquire  a  size  equal  to,  or  even  greater,  than  that 
which  they  had  previously  obtained,  thus  dividing  themselves, 
as  it  were,  into  two  parts, — one  occupying  the  antrum,  and  the 
other  one  of  the  nasal  cavities.  Occurrences  of  this  sort  are 
not  unfrequent,  and  they  sometimes  mislead  as  to  the  real  seat 
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of  the  disease.  Thus,  a  polypus  of  the  antrum  is  occasionally 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  nose,  and  the  error  frequently  not  dis- 
covered until  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  it. 

The  character  of  morbid  growths,  in  this  cavity,  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  according  to  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  them  and 
the  state  of  the  constitutional  health  of  different  individuals. 
They  not  only  vary  in  their  appearance  and  structure,  but  in 
their  degree  of  malignancy.  Some  are  of  a  healthy  flesh-color, 
soft,  sensitive,  but  not  painful,  and  present  a  smooth,  regular 
surface ;  others  varying  in  their  consistence  from  hard  to  soft, 
and  in  their  color  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  red  or  purple,  pre- 
senting a  rough,  irregular,  and  not  unfrequently  ulcerated  sur- 
face, and  are  more  or  less  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Some  have 
their  origin  in  the  mucous  membrane ;  others,  both  in  this  and 
the  periosteum.  Some  are  attached  by  a  broad  base ;  others, 
only  by  a  mere  peduncle. 

As  it  regards  this  latter  description  of  tumors,  which  are 
usually  designated  by  the  name  of  polypi,  their  occurrence  in 
the  maxillary  sinus  is  questioned  by  some  writers.  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  does  not  believe  they  are  ever  found  in  this  cavity;* 
and  in  this  opinion  Mr.  S.  Cooper  fully  concurs ;  yet  that  they 
are  occasionally  met  Avith,  seems  to  be  conclusively  established. 
A  case  described  by  M.  Bertrandi  in  his  treatise  on  Operative 
Surgery,  page  369,  has  already  been  referred  to ;  and  Borde- 
nave,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Antrum  Maxil- 
lare,  gives  the  history  of  a  case  treated  by  M.  Doublet.  Rusch 
declares  that  he  has  twice  seen  polypus  of  this  cavity,  and  Pettit, 
Levrette,  and  other  writers  also  affirm  that  they  have  found 
polypi  here.f  It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  polypi  in  the 
maxillary  sinus,  although  very  rare,  do  sometimes  occur  :  al- 
though other  descriptions  of  tumors  are  more  frequently  met 
with  in  this  cavity.  Of  these,  some  are  of  a  simple  fibrous, 
sarcomatous,  or  osteo-sarcomatous  nature,  J  and  when  thoroughly 
extirpated,  are  seldom  reproduced ;  others  are  of  a  medullary 
or  carcinomatous  character.     These  last,  although  originating 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  for  December.  1834,  p.  850. 

t  Traite  des  Maladies  de  la  Bouohe,  torn,  i,  p.  212,  and  Polypes  de  la  Matrice,  de 
la  Gorge  et  du  Nez,  p.  253. 

J  Professor  Reese's  Appendix  to  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  American  edition, 
1842.  , 
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in  the  mucous  membrane,  are  very  liable  to  be  reproduced  after 
their  removal,  and  generally  occasion  the  death  of  the  patient. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  several  fungous  tumors  spring  up 
from  opposite  points.  The  chances  of  cure,  when  this  is  the 
case,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  malignant  character,  are  greatly 
lessened. 

Tumors  of  this  cavity  seldom  grow  very  fast  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  formation  ;  but,  as  they  enlarge,  the  neighboring 
parts  become  involved  in  the  diseased  action,  and  they  assume 
a  character  of  greater  malignancy  and  increase  more  rapidly  in 
size. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  occurrence  of  tumors  in  the  maxillary  sinus  is  rarely  ac- 
companied by  symptoms  differing  materially  from  those  occa- 
sioned by  many  of  the  other  affections  that  locate  themselves 
here,  previously  to  their  having  obtained  a  size  sufiiciently  large 
to  fill  it.  After  they  have  filled  the  sinus,  the  indications  soon 
become  less  equivocal.  Swelling  of  the  cheek,  depression  of  the 
palatine  arch  and  alveolar  ridge,  loosening  of  the  superior  molar 
teeth  of  the  affected  side,  inflammation  and  sponginess  of  the 
gums,  elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  protrusion  or  con- 
cealment of  the  eye,  are  symptoms  which  result  from  the  presence 
of  tumors  in  this  cavity ;  but  they  are  not  peculiar  to  these 
affections,  as  many  of  them  are  produced  by  mucous  engorge- 
ment of  the  sinus.  When  to  these  is  superadded  the  discharge 
of  bloody  sanies  from  the  nose,  or  from  one  or  more  fistulous 
openings  through  the  cheek,  alveolar  ridge,  or  palatine  arch, 
the  diagnosis  will  be  conclusive,  and  the  existence  of  a  tumor 
in  the  antrum  established  beyond  doubt. 

There  are  also  other  signs  by  which  the  occurrence  of  a  mor- 
bid growth  in  this  cavity  may  be  known;  as,  for  example,  drop- 
ping out  of  the  superior  molars  of  the  affected  side,  and  the  pro- 
trusion of  portions  of  the  tumor  through  the  alveoli. 

The  pain  is  seldom  severe  until  the  tumor  has  filled  the  cavity, 
unless  the  excrescence  is,  from  the  first,  of  a  malignant  charac- 
ter. As  it  augments  in  size  and'  forces  the  walls  of  the  sinus 
asunder,  it  becomes  more  and  more  severe.     Sometimes,  during 
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the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  becomes  most  excruciating.  In  a 
case  of  fungus  h^matodes  of  this  cavity,  which  the  author  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  1835,  the  patient  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  upAvards  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  black  drop  at  a  time, 
for  the  procurement  of  ease  and  sleep. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  symptoms,  several  of  the  affections 
already  described,  together  with  their  attendant  symptoms,  not 
unfrequently  result  from  tumors  in  this  cavity.  Inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  its  lining  membrane,  a  purulent  condition  of 
its  secretions,  caries,  necrosis,  and  softening  of  its  osseous  walls, 
seldom  fail  to  attend  some  of  the  stages  of  the  formation  of  the 
morbid  productions  under  consideration.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  each  variety  of  tumor,  as  they 
are  given  by  writers  on  general  surgery. 

CAUSES. 

Most  writers  on  the  affections  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  are  of 
opinion  that  tumors  in  this  cavity  result  spontaneously,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  some  specific  constitutional  vice,  independently  of 
local  causes.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  ever  developed 
spontaneously.  That  a  bad  habit  of  body,  or  some  constitutional 
vice  is  necessary  to  their  production,  is  very  probable  ;  but  that 
this  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  them  in  parts  uninfluenced  by 
local  irritation,  we  think  exceedingly  questionable.  Having,  how- 
ever, already  expressed  our  views  with  regard  to  the  agency  of 
particular  habits  of  body  and  constitutional  vices  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disease  in  this  cavity,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat 
what  we  have  before  said  upon  the  subject.  It  will  be  sufiicient 
to  remark  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  morbid  excrescences  met 
with,  result  from  local  irritation,  favored  by  constitutional  vices  ; 
and  that  both  are  necessary  to  their  production. 

TREATMENT. 

It  is  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  formation  of  tumors  in 
this  cavity,  that  surgical  treatment  can  be  adopted  with  success, 
and  even  then,  their  entire  extirpation  is  absolutely  essential, 
otherwise  a  speedy  return  of  the  disease  is  certain.     But,  pre- 
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paratory  to  the  removal  of  the  diseased  structure,  a  large  open- 
ing should  be  made  into  the  antrum,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  of 
it  as  possible.  Deschamps  recommends  as  the  most  proper  place 
for  effecting  this,  when  the  alveolar  ridge  has  been  started,  the 
removal  of  the  first  or  second  molar,  and  the  perforation  of  the 
sinus  through  its  socket  with  a  "  three-sided  trocar  of  suitable 
dimensions."  When  the  alveolar  ridge  and  teeth  are  sound,  he 
directs  the  opening  to  be  made  through  the  outer  wall  of  the 
sinus  above  the  ridge,  and  this,  he  thinks,  on  account  of  its  being 
more  direct,  is  preferable  to  the  other  mode.  An  opening  may 
be  easily  effected  in  either  way  into  the  sinus,  as  its  walls  are 
generally  so  much  softened  as  to  offer  but  little  resistance. 

When  the  opening  is  made  through  the  external  parietes,  the 
instrument  recommended  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  for  cutting  away 
the  bone  after  it  has  been  exposed,  is  a  "  strong  hooked  knife," 
which  is  probably  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  any  that  can 
be  used.  Some  surgeons  employ  strong  curved  scissors,  but  the 
hooked  knife  we  think  preferable. 

A  free  opening  having  been  effected,  a  finger  of  the  operator 
should  be  introduced,  and  the  nature  of  the  diseased  structure 
ascertained.  This  done,  he  will  be  able  to  determine  what 
course  to  pursue  for  its  removal.  If  the  tumor  partakes  of  the 
character  of  polypus,  it  may  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
torn  away  ;  if  it  be  attached  by  a  broad  base,  its  extirpation  will 
be  most  readily  effected  with  a  knife.  But  even  with  this,  it 
is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  efi'ect  its  total  removal ;  so  that 
it  not  unfrequently  becomes  necessary  to  employ  the  actual  or 
potential  cautery ;  for,  if  any  small  portions  be  left  behind,  as 
has  before  been  stated,  a  reproduction  of  the  disease  will  gene- 
rally very  soon  take  place.  When  the  disease  has  originated,  or 
is  seated  in  the  periosteum,  the  actual  cautery  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  its  return.  French  sur- 
geons have  applied  it  with  great  success.  Desault,  in  a  case  of 
fungous  tumor,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure,  after  three  appli- 
cations. The  root  of  the  disease  can  often  be  destroyed  by  the 
employment  of  this,  when  less  effectual  means  would  fail.  But 
it  is  important,  when  it  is  had  recourse  to,  that  it  should  have 
such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  accomplish  the  object  instantaneously, 
else  the  inflammation  that  would  otherwise  be  excited  in  the 
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surrounding  parts,  by  its  application,  would  greatly  retard,  if  it 
did  not  prevent,  the  cure.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  says,  "  the  white 
heat  should  be  employed." 

In  remarking  upon  the  bold  practice  of  the  French  surgeons 
in  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  the  author  just  quoted  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  worthy  of  our  praise  and  imitation;  the  timidity 
which,  until  very  lately,  almost  excluded  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  this  country,  has  been  one  cause,  and  that  a  very 
prevalent  one,  of  failure  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  these 
cases  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  still  more  culpable 
dread,  which  has,  in  so  many  instances,  prevented  any  attempt 
being  made  to  extirpate  the  disease ;  a  degree  of  pusillanimity, 
which  is  at  once  an  opprobrium  on  the  profession  and  a  fatal 
injustice  to  the  sufferers ;  who,  thus  abandoned  to  the  unre- 
strained progress  of  the  disease,  are  left  to  perish  by  a  linger- 
ing and  most  painful  process,  without  even  an  attempt  being 
hazarded  for  their  relief." 

The  foregoing  comparison,  instituted  by  Mr.  Bell,  between 
the  practice  of  the  French  and  English  surgeons  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tumors  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  is  certainly  correct.  But 
it  is  due  to  truth  to  say,  that  the  bold  practice  of  the  former 
has  been  fully  and  successfully  emulated  by  American  surgeons. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  in  1823,  in  a  case  of  fungous  tumor,  attached  by  a 
broad  base  to  the  lower  part  of  the  antrum,  removed  a  large 
portion  of  the  lower  and  anterior  parts  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
patient  recovered,  and  is  said  to  be  living,  twenty  years  after 
the  operation.*  In  1841,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  for  a 
case  of  cephalomatous  tumor  of  this  cavity,  removed  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone.  This  operation  was  also  successful. f  The 
same  operation  was  performed  soon  after,  and  for  the  removal 
of  a  tumor  of  the  antrum  with  success,  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey, 
of  Cincinnati  ;|  and  Dr.  Fare,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has 
performed  the  operation  twice  with  success. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  disease  under  consideration 
not  unfrequently  calls  for  one  of  the  most  formidable  operations 

*  Appendix  to  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  p.  30. 
t  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1842. 
I  Western  Lancet  for  1842. 
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in  surgery,  and  that  by  it,  many  unfortunate  sufferers  have  been 
snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  The  application  of  the 
cautery,  however,  often  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  a  repro- 
duction of  the  excrescence,  and  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  cannot  be  repressed  even  by  this  means.  The  result  of  the 
most  thorough  and  best-directed  treatment  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  constitution  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  depraved 
habits  and  shattered  constitutions,  if  the  tumor  is  of  a  carci- 
nomatous character,  a  cure  need  never  be  expected. 

The  hemorrhage,  during  the  operation  for  the  removal  of 
tumors  of  the  antrum,  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as  to  require 
very  prompt  and  active  means  to  arrest  it.  It  may,  generally, 
however,  be  controlled  by  the  employment  of  compresses  and 
suitable  styptics ;  should  these  fail,  the  actual  cautery  must  be 
resorted  to. 

The  history  of  the  following  cases  taken  from  various  works, 
will  perhaps  furnish  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment most  proper  to  be  pursued  than  any  description  which 
could  otherwise  be  given.  The  first  three  cases  are  taken  from 
the  Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie  Royalo  de  Chirurgie.* 

Case  15.  A  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  a  fleshy 
tumor,  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  situated  in  a  space  formed  by  the 
decay  of  the  first  and  second  superior  molars  of  the  left  side. 
This  tumor  caused  a  dull  pain ;  it  was  excised,  and  the  actual 
cautery  applied  to  arrest  the  bleeding  and  destroy  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  excrescence.  It  reappeared,  and  three  months 
after  was  double  the  size  of  the  former,  and  impeded  mastication. 
The  two  decayed  teeth  were  loose,  and  the  others  were  painful ; 
and  fetid  matter  escaped  through  the  nose  and  mouth. 

After  the  extraction  of  the  two  decayed  teeth,  M.  Dubertrand, 
discovering  that  the  tumor  had  its  seat  in  the  antrum,  seized  it 
with  polypus  forceps  and  brought  the  whole  of  it  away.  After 
the  extraction  of  the  tumor,  the  opening  through  the  alveolus 
was  large  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger.  M.  Dubertrand 
next  destroyed  such  portions  of  the  alveoli  and  maxillary  bone 
as  were  decayed.  After  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  a  plug  of  cotton  into  the  antrum,  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhage  that  followed  the  operation. 

*  Tome  xiii,  obs.  i,  v,  and  vii,  pp.  372,  387,  and  424. 
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The  secretions  of  the  maxillary  sinus  ceased  to  exhale  an  un- 
pleasant odor ;  in  three  days  they  became  healthy,  and  in  less 
than  one  month,  the  patient  was  restored  to  health,  and  the  open- 
ing from  the  mouth  into  this  cavity  was  closed  with  firm  granu- 
lations. The  tumor  just  described  was  of  the  simple  non-malig- 
nant kind,  but  had  it  not  been  completely  eradicated,  it  would, 
doubtless,  have  soon  reappeared. 

Case  16.  Acoluthus  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  thirty  years 
of  age,  who,  in  1693,  came  to  Pologne  in  Silesia,  in  search  of  aid 
for  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  antrum,  under  which  she  was  labor- 
ing. Some  time  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  from  the  left  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  a  small  tumor  appeared  in  its  alveolus,  and 
made  such  progress  that  in  two  years  it  attained  the  size  of  the 
doubled  fist.  It  occupied  nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  distended  the  jaw  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  feared  it  would 
rupture  it.  The  lower  jaw  was  depressed,  the  lips  could  not  be 
made  to  meet,  and  the  tumor  increased  so  fast,  that  in  a  few 
weeks  the  woman's  life  was  despaired  of, — being  threatened  with 
death  from  suffocation,  hunger  and  thirst.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Acoluthus  determined  to  attempt  a  cure. 

The  tumor  was  very  hard,  and  occupied  the  greatest  part  of 
the  palatine  arch ;  the  upper  teeth  of  the  left  side  were  in  its 
centre.  The  operation  was  commenced  by  enlarging  the  mouth, 
beginning  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  passing  it  trans- 
versely through  the  cheek.  This  enabled  Acoluthus  to  attack 
the  exterior  of  the  tumor  with  a  curved  bistoury.  The  excres- 
cence was  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and  scarcely  yielded  to  cutting 
instruments  applied  by  a  strong  hand.  4Ie,  however,  succeeded 
in  removing  three  or  four  teeth,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone.  The  operation,  as  yet,  had  extended 
only  to  the  external  half  of  the  tumor  ;  the  other,  which  filled 
the  palatine  fossa,  he  says,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  away. 
The  removal  of  that  was  effected  only  by  piecemeal,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  operation  was  long,  laborious  and  very  pain- 
ful. The  actual  cautery  was  applied  to  the  bleeding  vessels  and 
fungous  flesh.  The  appearance  of  the  patient,  a  few  days  after 
the  operation,  was  such  as  to  inspire  hope  of  a  favorable  termi- 
nation of  the  disease.  The  actual  cautery  was  applied  several 
times,  and  finally  there  were  no  indications  of  the  reappearance 
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of  the  excrescence,  except  at  the  point  where  it  had  first  origi- 
nated. Some  portions  of  bone  were  afterward  found  to  be  ca- 
rious, and  the  removal  of  these  was  followed  by  a  prompt  and 
speedy  cure. 

This  operation  is  alluded  to  by  M.  Velpeau,  as  embracing  the 
removal  of  the  entire  superior  maxillary  bone ;  but  from  the 
description  here  given,  it  would  appear  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  bone  was  taken  away.  The  alveolar  ridge  and  ante- 
rior parietes  of  the  sinus  only  were  removed.  The  history  of 
the  case,  however,  imperfect  as  it  is,  proves  that  the  resources 
of  art  are  adequate  to  the  cure  of  many  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  affections  of  this  cavity,  if  they  are  not  delayed  too 
long. 

Another  case,  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery,  is  described  by  the  author  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
diseases  of  this  cavity  ;  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  page  131  of  that  work. 

Case  17.  A  young  lady  of  Picardy  having  been  exposed  to 
the  changes  of  weather  for  three  years,  in  attending  to  business 
which  required  her  to  be  much  on  horseback,  experienced,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  a  chilly  sensation  in  her  left  cheek ;  this 
increased,  and  tlie  cheek  became  swollen,  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
affected  side  loosened,  and  two  dropped  out. 

The  swelling  of  the  cheek  increased,  and  she  was  affected  with 
lancinating  pains  in  that  side  of  the  face ;  the  breath  became 
offensive,  and  she  lost  two  more  teeth.  Becoming  alarmed,  she 
went  to  Rouen  to  obtain  medical  advice.  Receiving  no  satisfac- 
tion, she  went  to  Parfe,  and  applied,  November  20th,  1740,  to 
M.  Croissant  de  Garengeot,  who  found  her  face  greatly  disfig- 
ured. Her  mouth,  he  says,  was  on  the  right  side,  the  left  side 
of  her  nose  much  elevated,  the  left  cheek  very  large,  and  the 
upper  lip  greatly  thickened.  Bluish  flesh  of  the  size  of  an  olive 
occupied  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth  which  had  dropped  out ;  the 
left  side  of  the  roof  of  the  palate  was  thrown  inward,  and  re- 
sembled the  exterior  projection  of  the  cheek.  The  anterior  wall 
of  the  antrum  and  left  nasal  bone  had  become  softened,  and  the 
whole  cavity  was  filled  with  fungous  flesh. 

M.  Garengeot  commenced  the  operation  by  seizing  the  bluish 
excrescence  which  had  appeared  through  the  alveoli,  with  a  hook 
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and  cutting  it  away ;  and  he  says  he  incised  transversely,  every 
day,  from  within  the  mouth,  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  brought 
away  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  flesh  which  so  much  augmented 
the  size  of  the  jaw. 

The  hemorrhage  was  so  abundant,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  further  with  the  operation.  The  excrescence  was  rapidly 
reproduced  after  each  operation ;  these  excisions  were  repeated 
seven  or  eight  times  in  six  weeks,  and  the  hemorrhage  each  time 
was  very  great.  The  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  the  anterior  of 
the  sinus.  The  fungous  flesh  contained  in  this  cavity  Avas  re- 
moved, as  well,  also,  as  some  osseous  projections. 

The  excrescence  continuing  to  be  reproduced,  the  patient  no 
longer  refused  to  have  the  actual  cautery  applied;  the  use  of 
which  was  resorted  to  twice  a  day  for  eight  days.  The  success, 
says  M.  Garengeot,  which  followed  this  treatment,  was  incredible. 
The  flesh  soon  took  on  a  healthy  consistence,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  palatine  arch  returned  to  its  natural  situation,  and  the 
bad  odor  of  the  mouth  gradually  disappeared. 

The  application  of  the  cautery  was  continued  once  a  day  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  patient  did  nothing  more  than  to  use  a 
slightly  stimulating  and  astringent  gargle.  On  the  20th  of 
March  she  returned  home  cured. 

It  is  very  probable  that  had  the  first  operation  in  the  case  just 
described  been  thorough,  there  would  have  been  no  return  of 
the  disease,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  description  which  M.  Garen- 
geot gives  of  the  operation,  that  the  seat  of  the  aff"ection  was 
not  reached  until  it  had  been  repeated  seven  or  eight  times ;  and 
then,  we  think  it  very  likely,  not  until  he  had  recourse  to  the 
actual  cautery. 

The  utility  of  the  actual  cautery,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  destroying  every  remaining  vestige  of  fungous  tumor 
of  the  antrum  after  their  removal,  but  also  for  the  suppression 
of  hemorrhage,  would  seem  to  be  fully  established  by  the  result 
of  the  treatment  of  Cases  16  and  17. 

The  employment  of  arsenical  preparations  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  found  highly  advantageous  in  repressing  the  growth 
of  fungous  excrescences.  The  following  case  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell  as  an  example.* 

*  Anat.  Physiol,  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  p.  283. 
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Case  18.  "James  Woodly  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
September  4th,  1821,  for  a  fungous  exostosis  which  arose  from 
the  antrum  maxillare,  and  made  its  way  through  the  palate. 
After  his  admission  he  had  the  fungus  removed  two  or  three 
times,  and  a  variety  of  caustic  applications  were  afterAvard  made 
use  of,  notwithstanding  which  the  tumor  reappeared.  At  length 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  after  having  made  an  incision  from  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  outward  through  the  cheek,  removed  the  tumor 
from  a  greater  depth  than  had  previously  been  effected.  After 
this  operation  the  wound  in  the  cheek  readily  healed,  and  the 
following  strong  solution  of  arsenic  was  daily  applied  to  the  part 
from  whence  the  tumor  had  been  removed. 

R.  Arsenic,  oxid.  alb.,  gvj. 
Potass,  subcarb.  q.  s. 
Aq.  distillat. 

Alisce  et  fiat  solutio. 

"  The  solution  required  to  be  diluted  in  the  first  instance  on 
account  of  its  occasioning  him  a  good  deal  of  pain;  in  a  few 
days,  however,  he  used  it  of  the  strength  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mula. It  was  applied  regularly  every  afternoon,  after  which  he 
did  not  take  any  food  until  the  following  day.  At  the  time  of 
its  application  he  had  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  of  a  horseshoe  shape, 
passed  into  the  mouth,  its  sides  being  turned  up  to  prevent  the 
solution  escaping  into  the  mouth ;  his  head  then  hanging  down 
over  a  basin,  a  piece  of  sponge  moderately  saturated  with  the 
solution  was  applied  to  the  disease  upon  the  oiled  silk,  and 
pressed  against  the  part ;  such  of  the  solution  as  was  then  pressed 
out,  passed  along  the  channel  of  the  oiled  silk  into  the  basin  over 
which  the  head  was  hanging,  and  the  saliva  escaped  behind  the 
oiled  silk  into  the  same  utensil.  He  kept  the  sponge  in  this 
situation  until  it  gave  him  considerable  pain,  when  it  was  re- 
moved and  the  mouth  carefully  washed.  He  suffered  great  pain 
in  his  mouth  during  the  period  of  cure;  but  the  arsenic  did  not 
produce  any  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  This  application  was 
continued  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  com- 
pletely cured;  a  cavity  was  left  in  the  site  of  the  tumor,  which, 
however,  gradually  became  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the 
membrane  which  naturally  lines  the  palate. 
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The  maxillary  sinus  is  sometimes  occupied  by  fungous  tumors, 
originating  in  the  alveoli  of  the  molar  teeth,  or  from  the  roots  of 
these  teeth.  The  following  is  a  case  which  came  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  author  in  February,  1846 : 

Case  19.  Miss  L ,  of  Baltimore,  aged  twenty-two,  of  a 

bilious  temperament,  called  to  consult  us  in  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  her  teeth,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1846.  On  exami- 
nation, the  crowns  of  the  first  and  second  superior  molars  of  the 
left  side  were  found  badly  decayed,  and  from  the  destruction  of 
the  greater  portion  of  their  sockets  much  loosened.  The  gums 
on  either  side  were  swollen,  spongy,  and  had  a  livid  appear- 
ance ;  from  between  the  edges  of  which,  whenever  the  teeth  were 
touched,  thin,  fetid  matter,  occasionally  streaked  with  blood  and 
pus,  was  discharged.  She  complained  of  a  sensation  of  fulness, 
and  occasionally  of  slight  pain  in  her  left  cheek.  The  affected 
molars  liad  been  troublesome  and  sensitive  to  the  touch  for  nearly 
three  years ;  arising,  as  she  supposed,  from  a  severe  cold,  for 
about  that  time  she  suffered,  for  nearly  two  weeks,  the  most 
violent  pain  in  these  teeth.  She  had  several  times,  subse- 
quently, been  urged  by  her  friends  to  have  the  teeth  removed, 
but  the  dread  of  pain  had  prevented  her  from  submitting  to  the 
operation. 

Fearing  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  sockets  of  the  af- 
fected molars  had  extended  to  the  antrum,  and  confident  that 
the  parts  immediately  involved  could  not  be  restored  to  health 
while  they  remained  in  the  mouth,  we  advised  her  to  have  them 
removed,  to  which,  after  much  persuasion,  she  consented. 

The  gums  being  separated  from  the  teeth,  we  grasped  the  first 
molar  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  proceede(?F  to  remove  it.  It 
readily  yielded  to  a  very  slight  force,  but  the  moment  this  was 
applied,  a  gush  of  blood  issued  from  the  left  nostril,  and  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  tooth  was  prevented  by  a  fungous  excres- 
cence which  had  originated  at  the  extremity  of  its  roots,  and 
passed  up  into  the  antrum ;  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  at 
once  suggested  itself.  The  tooth,  after  being  partially  removed, 
was  liberated  by  cutting  the  excrescence. 

The  hemorrhage  for  a  few  minutes  was  profuse,  but  after  it 
had  partially  subsided,  the  socket  was  examined,  when  an  open- 
ing was  discovered  through  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  large  enough 
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to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger;  the  fungous  peduncle,  after 
its  separation  from  the  roots  of  the  tooth,  having  contracted,  had 
passed  up  into  this  cavitj.  This  was  now  partially  explored  by 
means  of  a  small  probe,  and  found  to  be  nearly  filled  with  a  soft 
spongy  tumor,  which  bled  profusely  from  the  slightest  injury. 
Finding  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  back  of  the  tooth 
which  had  been  just  extracted,  in  a  necrosed  condition,  and  par- 
tially exfoliated,  we  extracted  the  second  molar  (which  also  had 
a  fungous  excrescence  upon  the  extremity  of  its  roots,  passing  up 
through  an  opening  from  the  socket  into  this  cavity),  and  then 
removed  the  dead  bone.  This  occupied  the  space  between  the 
two  teeth. 

An  opening  was  now  formed  through  the  floor  of  the  antrum, 
of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  width,  which  enabled  us  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  cavity 
more  thoroughly  than  we  had  previously  been  able  to  do.  The 
tumor,  which  at  first  had  completely  filled  it,  had,  from  the 
hemorrhage  occasioned  by  the  laceration  of  the  vessels,  become 
so  reduced  in  size,  that  we  were  enabled  to  pass  a  small  curved 
probe  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  thus  proving  that  it 
had  no  connection  with  any  part  of  the  cavity.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  danger  that  the  excrescence  would  be  reproduced 
after  its  removal,  which  was  done  piecemeal,  with  a  small  sharp- 
pointed  hook,  and  a  narrow-bladed  knife.  The  opening  through 
the  alveolar  border,  in  the  antrum,  soon  closed,  and  the  parts, 
in  a  short  time,  were  restored  to  a  healthy  condition. 

What  would  have  been  the  result,  in  this  case,  had  the  teeth 
been  permitted  to  remain,  is  not  difl5cult  to  conjecture.  The 
pressure  of  the  excrescence,  as  it  augmented  in  size,  would  have 
caused  necrosis  of  the  entire  floor  (if  not  of  the  walls  of  the 
antrum),  which  would  ultimately  have  become  displaced  and  de- 
tached, carrying  the  diseased  teetli  with  it.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, other  parts  might  have  become  involved  in  a  worse  and 
more  unmanageable  form  of  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  tumors  of  this  cavity,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  for  their  complete  eradication  to  remove  the  entire 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  following  is  the  method  pursued 
by  Mr.  Listen  in  the  performance  of  this  formidable  operation. 

The  extent  of  the  disease  being  accurately  ascertained,  the 
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points  of  separation  are  decided  upon.  Supposing  the  malar 
bone  involved,  the  instruments  employed  are, — a  pair  of  straight 
tooth  forceps,  a  full-sized  bistoury,  copper  spatula,  powerful 
scissors,  artery  forceps,  a  small  saw,  and  needles  for  interrupted 
and  twisted  sutures.  He  commences  the  operation  by  extracting 
a  central  incisor,  either  on  the  affected  side  or  the  opposite,  as 
the  size  of  the  tumor  may  require.  The  point  of  the  bistoury 
is  then  carried  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  through  the  cheek  down  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth ;  the 
incision  being  guided  by  placing  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  in 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  A  second  incision  is  made  along  the 
zygoma,  connecting  with  the  first.  The  knife  is  now  pushed 
through  the  integument  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  detaching  the  ala  from  the  bone,  and  cutting  through 
the  lip  in  the  median  line.  The  flap  is  dissected  up  and  held 
by  an  assistant ;  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  infra-orbital  nerve, 
and  other  soft  parts  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  are  cut, 
and  supported  by  a  narrow  bent  spatula. 

The  section  of  the  bone  comes  next  in  order.  This  is  made 
with  the  cutting  forceps,  dividing  in  succession  the  junction  of 
the  malar  bone,  the  zygomatic  arch,  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  then  with  strong  scissors,  after  having 
notched  the  alveolar  process,  one  blade  is  passed  into  the  mouth, 
and  the  other  into  the  nostril  of  the  aff'ected  side,  and  the  palatine 
arch  is  cut  through.  At  this  stage,  the  carotid  artery  is,  if 
necessary,  compressed.  The  tumor  is  now  turned  down  from  its 
bed,  and  the  remaining  attachments  divided,  preserving,  if  pos- 
sible, the  palatine  plate  of  the  palate  bone  with  the  velum  palati. 
The  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  being  torn  and 
stretched,  may  not  require  a  ligature.  The  patient  is  now 
placed  in  a  reclining  posture,  the  cavity  sponged  out  and 
examined,  and  all  vessels  that  are  seen,  whether  bleeding  or  not, 
are  secured  with  a  ligature,  and  the  ends  cut  off".  The  space 
occupied  by  the  tumor  and  removed  structures  are  filled  with 
lint,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  united  with  either  the  inter- 
rupted or  twisted  suture.  No  dressing  is  applied,  plasters, 
bandages,  &c.,  being  thought  useless.  In  twenty-four  hours, 
some  of  the  sutures  are  withdrawn,  and  plasters  then  applied ; 
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in  forty-eight  hours  they  are  all  removed,  the  wound  by  this 
time  having  adhered. 

Other  methods  have  been  proposed  for  excision  of  the  upper 
jaw.  Fergusson  begins  his  incision  from  the  margin  of  the  upper 
lip,  carries  it  to  the  nostril,  and  along  the  ala  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  inner  canthus ;  a  second  incision  extends  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  zygomatic  process,  and  a  third  at  right 
angles  to  this  last,  extending  from  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  toward  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw.  Gensoul 
lets  fall  a  vertical  incision  from  near  the  inner  canthus,  and 
divides  the  upper  lip  entirely  through  over  the  canine  tooth ;  a 
transverse  cut,  beginning  on  a  level  with  the  nostril,  extends  from 
this  to  the  forepart  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  A  third  incision, 
commencing  about  half  an  inch  from  the  outer  side  of  the  ex- 
ternal canthus,  is  carried  down  almost  vertically,  and  touching 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  transverse  incision.  Two  flaps  are 
thus  formed,  the  one  superior  and  dissected  upward,  the  other 
inferior  and  turned  downward. 

Professor  Warren  and  M.  Velpeau  use  a  single  incision  similar 
in  shape,  and  extending  from  the  external  canthus,  at  its  tem- 
poral margin,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  From  this  incision  a 
flap  is  dissected  upward  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  ala 
detached  from  the  nose,  and  the  whole  turned  upward  toward 
the  forehead.  From  the  same  incision  another  flap  is  turned 
downward  sufficiently  to  expose  the  malar  and  maxillary  bones. 

The  use  of  the  saw  and  cutting  forceps,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
chisel  and  mallet,  and  the  actual  cautery,  together  with  the  se- 
curing of  the  arteries  by  ligature  ;  in  a  word,  the  dressing  of  the 
wound  in  all  these  diff"erent  ways,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  al- 
ready described.* 

There  are  a  number  of  highly  interesting  cases  of  sarcoma- 
tous, carcinomatous,  and  other  tumors  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  in 
Jourdain's  Treatise  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Mouth;  some 
of  which  we  had  intended  to  introduce  into  this  book,  but  feared 
that  it  would  extend  it  to  too  great  a  length.     A  number  of 


*  Listen's  Practical  Surgery  ;  Fergusson's  Practical  Surgery  :  PancoaH's  Operative 
.-Surgery;  Cheliuss  System  of  Surgery,  and  Druitt's  Surgeons  Vade  Mecum. 
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equally  interesting  cases,  reported  in  various  other  works,*  are, 
for  the  same  reason,  excluded. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  Professor  Pattison  pro- 
posed tying  the  carotid  artery,  in  1820,  for  the  dispersion  of 
fungous  tumors  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  He  was  induced  to  re- 
commend this  method  of  treatment  from  the  consideration,  that 
the  capability  of  action  of  a  part  is  proportioned  to  its  vascu- 
larity, and  that  by  thus  cutting  off  the  circulation  of  blood  to  it, 
the  morbid  growth  would  slough  and  be  thrown  off.  He  says 
this  practice  has  been  successful  where  it  has  been  adopted  in 
all  the  cases  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge. f 

*  Journal  de  Chirur«:ie,  torn,  i ;  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  torn,  i ;  (Euvrea 
Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  torn,  ii  ;  New  London  Med.  Jour.  vol.  i ;  Eichorn,  Dis. 
de  Polypis  in  antro  Highuiori ;  Trans,  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
Surg.  Knowledge  ;  Recueil  Periodique  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.,  torn,  ii.  No.  9  ;  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Chir.  Journ.,  Nos.  83  and  84 ;  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  torn,  iv  ; 
Traitedes  Maladies  des  Fosses  Nasales  ;  New  York  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Surgerj' ;  West- 
ern Lancet ;  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary  ;   Benj.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  iv,  &c. 

t  Appendix  to  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  pp.  447-8. 


CHAPTER   EIGHTH. 

EXOSTOSIS   OF   THE   OSSEOUS   PARIETES  OF  THE 
MAXILLARY  SINUS. 

The  osseous  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus  sometimes  become 
the  seat  of  bony  tumors, — exostoses.  This,  however,  is  not  an 
affection  peculiar  to  tlie  bony  parietes  of  this  cavity  ;  all  of  the 
osseous  structures  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it. 

Exostosis,  like  many  other  diseases,  presents  several  varieties. 
It  is  divided,  by  some  writers,  into  true  and  false,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  a  tumor  composed  wholly  of  bone,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  other,  of  a  tumor  composed  both  of  ossific  matter  and  fun- 
gous flesh,  or  of  a  mere  thickening  of  the  periosteal  tissue.*  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  divides  exostosis  into  periosteal,  medullary,  carti- 
laginous, and  fungous.  The  first  consists  of  a  deposition  of  bony 
matter  on  the  "external  surface  of  a  bone  and  the  internal  sur- 
face of  its  periosteum,"  and  to  both  of  which  it  firmly  adheres. 
The  second  consists  of  "  a  similar  formation,  originating  in  the 
medullary  membrane  and  cancellated  structure  of  the  bone:" 
this  description  of  exostosis  never  attacks  the  walls  of  the  maxil- 
lary sinus.  By  cartilaginous  exostosis  he  means,  "  that  which 
is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  cartilage,  which  forms  the  nidus 
for  the  ossific  deposit."  Fungous  exostosis  he  describes  to  be  a 
tumor  not  so  firm  in  its  consistence  as  cartilage,  but  harder  than 
fungous  flesh,  having  interspersed  through  its  substance  spiculae 
of  bone ;  it  has  a  malignant  character,  and  is  dependent  upon 
some  peculiar  constitutional  diathesis.  This  species  of  exostosis 
differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  osteo-sarcoma. 

Exostoses  differ  as  much  in  shape  as  they  do  in  structure. 
They  sometimes  rise  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  bones  by  a 
narrow  and  circumscribed  base,  projecting  in  large  irregularly 
or  spherically  shaped  masses;  at  other  times  they  rise  very 
gradually,  covering  a  larger  surface  of  the  affected  bone,  but  less 

*  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  t.  xvi,  p.  218. 
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prominent  and  with  outlines  less  perfectly  defined.  An  exosto- 
sis has  been  known  to  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the  surface  of 
a  bone.  "  The  whole  external  surface  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  was  found  occupied  by  an  exostosis,  while  the  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  same  bone  was  in  a  natural  state."*  Both  sides  and 
the  whole  thickness  of  bones  are  occasionally  affected  by  this  dis- 
ease.    This  is  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  calls  periosteal  exostosis. 

This  disease  is  said  to  attack  some  bones  more  frequently  than 
others.  Those  of  the  skull,  the  lower  jaw,  sternum,  humerus, 
radius,  ulna,  femur,  tibia  and  bones  of  the  cai-pus  are  the  most 
subject  to  it.  It  also  very  frequently  attacks  the  upper  jaw;  in 
fact,  none  of  the  bones  of  the  body  are  altogether  exempt  from  it. 

The  texture  of  exostosis  is  sometimes  spongy  and  cellular,  at 
other  times,  very  dense.  Dr.  E.  Carmichael,  a  distinguished 
surgeon  and  physician,  formerly  of  Fredericksburg,  described 
to  the  writer,  a  few  years  since,  an  exostosis  of  the  superior  max- 
illa, larger  than  a  hen's  egg  and  as  solid  as  ivory,  which  had,  a 
short  time  before,  fallen  under  his  observation.  Exostosis  of  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  is  always  hard,  and  instances  are  sometimes 
met  with  of  osseous  tumors  upon  other  bones  possessed  of  nearly 
an  equal  degree  of  solidity.  Exostoses  of  this  description  grow 
less  rapidly  than  those  which  are  more  cellular;  but  they  some- 
times acquire  a  very  large  size.  It  is  not,  however,  uncommon 
for  such,  after  having  attained  a  greater  or  less  size,  to  cease  to 
grow,  and  "  remain  stationary"  through  life,  without  giving  rise 
to  any  very  serious  or  unpleasant  consequences. 

Exostoses  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  especially 
upon  cylindrical  bones  ;  very  large  ones,  too,  are  frequently  met 
with  upon  the  maxillae.  The  largest  one,  we  believe,  of  the 
maxillary  sinus,  of  which  medical  history  furnishes  any  account, 
is  exhibited  upon  a  specimen  of  morbid  anatomy,  presented,  in 
1767,  by  M.  Beaupreau,  to  the  French  Academy.  A  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  this  tumor  is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
history  of  its  formation,  nor  of  the  symptoms  attending  it.  The 
tumor  occupies  the  whole  of  the  right  maxillary  sinus,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  bones  are  involved  in  it.     It  is  very 

*  American  edition  of  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  p.  362. 
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large  near  its  base,  and  projects  from  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit, 
forward  and  downward,  six  inches.  Its  largest  circumference  is 
about  twelve  inches.  The  upper  part  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
says  Bordenave,  projects  on  the  side  of  the  orbit,  and  straightens 
the  cavity ;  the  os  unguis  is  included  in  the  mass  of  the  tumor, 
and  is  represented  as  being  nearly  effaced.  The  nasal  bones  of 
the  left  side  are  displaced,  and  the  right  nostril  entirely  closed 
up,  and  the  exostosis  projects  so  much  on  the  left  side  as  to  be 
nearly  underneath  the  malar  bone.  The  inferior  part  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  says  our  author,  is  so  extended  near  its  base, 
that  it  inclines  obliquely  to  the  left,  and  the  pterygoid  apophyses 
of  this  side  are  larger  than  those  of  the  other.  The  malar  bone 
is  described  as  being  involved  in  the  upper  and  external  part  of 
the  exostosis,  which  extends  to  the  left  maxillary  bone. 

Externally,  says  Bordenave,  the  tumor  had  a  smooth  and 
polished  appearance ;  its  upper  part  was  very  hard ;  below,  its 
substance  had  become  thinner,  was  deficient  in  some  places,  and 
the  interior  of  the  exostosis  was  exposed.  The  substance  of 
the  bone  was  spongy  and  porous,  and,  in  appearance,  not  unlike 
pumice-stone.  The  walls  were  thick,  and  measured,  in  some 
places,  one  inch.* 

From  this  brief  description,  taken  from  an  account  given  by 
Bordenave,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  dimensions  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  enormous  and  most  remarkable  exostosis. 

A  case  of  exostosis  of  each  antrum  is  described  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  both  of  which  forced  themselves  up  into  the  orbits,  and 
pushed  the  eyes  from  their  sockets.  One  made  its  way  into  the 
brain,  and  caused  the  death  of  the  patient. f 

Mr.  Thomas  Bell  does  not  believe  in  the  occurrence  of  "  true 
exostosis  upon  the  bony  parietes"  of  this  cavity,  but  too  many 
examples  have  presented  themselves,  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Although  none  may  ever  have  fallen  under  his 
own  immediate  observation,  there  are  many  well-authenticated 
cases  on  record ;  but,  apart  from  these,  we  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  sound  reason  for  supposing  that  the  osseous 
walls  of  this  cavity  should  be  more  exempt  from  the  disease  than 
other  bones  of  the  body. 

*  Memoires  de  TAcadrmie  Royale  de  Chirurg,  t.  xiii,  obs.  xii.  p.  412. 
t  Surgical  E:>says,  part  i,  p.  15". 
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SYMPTOMS. 

Exostosis  of  the  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus  is  generally  so 
insidious,  that  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  not,  for  a  long  time, 
even  suspected.  When  it  results  from  venereal  vice,  Boyer 
says,  it  is  preceded  by  acute  pain,  extending  at  first  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  bone,  but  afterward  confining  itself  to  the 
afiected  portion.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  scrofula,  the  same 
writer  tells  us,  it  is  attended  by  a  duller  and  less  severe  pain  ; 
the  symptoms  of  exostosis  resulting  from  causes  purely  local — 
such,  for  example,  as  a  blow — are  very  similar.*  These  signs 
are  common  to  the  disease  wherever  it  may  be  situated,  and  when 
it  is  seated  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  they  do  not  distinguish  it 
from  many  of  the  other  affections  that  occur  here.  Further- 
more, the  disease  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  symptoms  at- 
tendant upon  several  of  the  other  affections  of  this  cavity,  so 
that,  previously  to  the  distension  of  its  walls,  it  may  be  con- 
founded with  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  with  sar- 
comatous or  other  tumors.  After  it  has  filled  the  sinus,  or  very 
considerably  thickened  its  exterior  walls,  it  will  cause  them  to 
offer  a  firmer  resistance  to  pressure  than  any  of  the  other  dis- 
eases of  this  cavity.  When,  therefore,  they  have  become  dis- 
tended, if  they  are  firm  and  unyielding  to  pressure,  the  presence 
of  exostosis  may  be  inferred. 

CAUSES. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  writers  on  the  diseases 
of  bones,  Avith  regard  to  the  causes  of  exostosis.  Certain  con- 
stitutional diseases,  such  as  "  scrofula  and  lues  venerea,"  are 
thought  by  some  to  give  rise  to  the  affection.  That  the  last  of 
these  diseases  is  favorable  to  its  production,  is,  we  believe,  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper  declares  that  no  evidence 
has  yet  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  former  is  ever  concerned 
in  its  production.  Others  impute  the  disease  to  local  irritation 
produced  by  contusions,  fractures,  &c.  It  is  probably  dependent 
upon  both  local  and  constitutional  causes,  neither  being  capable, 
independently  of  the  other,  of  producing  it. 

*   Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  t.  iii,  p.  545. 
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TKEATMEXT. 

A  variety  of  plans  have  been  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  this  disease ;  and  Bordenave  assures  us  it  may  be  cured,  if 
suitable  remedies  are  applied  before  it  has  acquired  much  solidity. 
Assuming  that  it  sometimes  results  from  constitutional  causes, 
he  directs  that  the  treatment  should  be  commenced  by  the  em- 
ployment of  such  means  as  are  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
vice  with  which  the  patient  may  be  affected.  If  a  venereal  vice 
be  present,  the  use  of  mercurial  medicines  is  recommended. 
The  author  last  mentioned  says,  he  has  known  it  to  be  success- 
fully treated  with  mercury.  Topical  applications,  such  as  fomen- 
tations and  cataplasms,  have  also  been  found  serviceable.  Boyer 
advises  poultices  of  linseed  meal,  and  a  decoction  of  the  "  leaves 
of  henbane  and  nightshade."  Iodine  and  mercury  have  been 
employed,  but  not,  we  believe,  with  any  decided  advantage.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  thinks  the  best  internal  remedy  is  "  oxymuriate 
of  mercury,  together  with  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsapar- 
illa."  We  believe,  with  Boyer,  that  a  dispersion  of  an  exostosis 
can  never  be  effected.  Its  progress  may,  perhaps,  be  partially 
arrested,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  ever  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents.  It  is  not  advisable  to  remove  an  exostosis,  unless 
it  continues  to  augment  and  is  likely  to  become  dangerous,  or  is 
productive  of  serious  inconvenience. 

When  the  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned,  after  having 
been  thoroughly  tried,  prove  unsuccessful,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  exostosis,  the  tumor  should  be  fully  exposed  ; 
first,  by  the  dissection  of  the  gum  and  other  soft  parts  from  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  sinus,  and,  second,  by  the  perforation  of 
this  cavity  with  a  trephine,  or  such  other  instrument  as  can  be 
most  conveniently  employed.  This  part  of  the  operation,  though 
simple,  should  be  conducted  with  care.  If  the  tumor  is  large 
and  attached  by  a  very  broad  base,  its  removal  will  sometimes 
prove  more  difficult ;  yet  by  means  of  suitably  constructed  saws, 
scissors,  knives,  &c.,  it  may,  in  most  instances,  be  accomplished. 
An  external  wound  through  the  cheek  should  always,  if  possible, 
be  avoided. 

The  method  of  operating,  however,  will  be  best  understood 
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by  a  description  of  that  pursued  in  the  two  following  cases. 
The  first  was  treated  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Rodrigues,  dentist  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  reported  by  him  for  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

Case  21.  "  On  the  14th  of  August,  1837,  Charity,  a  servant 
woman  of  Mrs.  Miller,  called  on  me  to  ascertain  whether  I  could 
afford  her  any  relief  in  her  wretched  condition.  She  had  been 
laboring  under  incessant  and  agonizing  pain  in  the  antrum  high- 
morianum  of  the  right  side,  which  she  regarded  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  impaired  condition  of  the  teeth.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, she  had  several  of  them  extracted,  without  any  appreciable 
abatement  of  her  sufferings.  Yet,  deluded  with  the  belief  that 
some  one  of  the  remaining  teeth  was  the  secret  agent  of  all  she 
suffered,  she  persisted  in  having  more  extracted.  Still,  the  evil 
continued,  the  suffering  was  unabated,  the  cause  undetected ; 
and  to  add  to  the  depression  of  her  hopes,  and  the  aggravation 
of  her  ills,  a  puralent  discharge  oozed  from  the  empty  sockets 
of  the  affected  side.  She  again  had  recourse  to  medical  advice, 
hoping  that  this  phasis  of  her  malady  might  lead  to  some  indi- 
cations that  would  relieve  her ;  at  least,  that  it  might  reveal  its 
hidden  sources,  its  condition,  and  its  prospect  of  being  remedi- 
able. And  here,  for  the  first  time,  was  it  suggested  that  the 
antrum  was  in  an  unsound  state. 

"It  was  at  this  moment,  under  these  circumstances,  that  she 
applied  to  me  to  perform  an  operation  which  her  medical  adviser 
declared  to  be  indispensable.  At  first  I  imagined  it  to  be  an 
abscess  from  which  the  pus  was  discharged,  because  of  the  strange 
sensations  experienced,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  this  disease 
over  others  peculiar  to  this  part.  I  inserted  a  trocar  into  the 
socket  of  the  second  molar,  and  instead  of  the  gush  of  matter  I 
had  expected,  the  passage  of  the  instrument  was  intercepted  by 
a  hard,  dense,  impervious  substance.  The  existence  of  an  exos- 
tosis now  forced  itself  on  me.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
I  had  access  to  several  of  my  medical  friends,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Geddings.  On  examination  of  the  part,  the  consideration 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  obstinate  nature  of  the  disease,  they 
concurred  with  me  in  opinion,  that  an  exostosis  was  present,  and 
that  the  sole  indication  of  relief  was  its  extirpation.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  18th  of  August,  these  gentlemen,  with  several  others 
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of  the  profession,  were  present  when  I  proceeded  to  perform  the 
operation.  With  a  common  scalpel,  I  dissected  away  the  gum 
from  the  canine  tooth  to  the  last  molar,  raised  the  flap  which  it 
made  from  the  alveolar  process,  and  with  a  trephine  opened  into 
the  cavity.  Success  was  easier  than  had  been  anticipated,  in 
consequence  of  the  carious  condition  of  the  bone,  which  was  so 
general  on  the  affected  side  as  to  reach  from  the  second  incisor 
anteriorly  to  the  pterygoid  process  posteriorly.  The  external 
parietes  of  the  cavity  shared  in  the  loss  of  substance,  so  that 
the  bony  tumor,  which  filled  up  and  occupied  it,  could  be  readily 
reached.  The  trephine  was  applied,  the  cavity  enlarged,  and 
the  exostosis  removed.  It  measured  in  circumference  three 
inches,  was  light,  and  cancellated  on  its  surface,  but  dense  and 
more  resisting  in  its  internal  layers.  There  was  little  or  no 
hemorrhage  to,  delay  the  operation,  or  any  application  necessary 
to  arrest  it.  After  removing  every  spiculum  of  diseased  bone, 
and  cleansing  out  the  cavity,  the  flap  was  replaced,  and  the  cure 
was  intrusted  to  nature.  Granulations  sprouted  up  in  full  luxu- 
riance, and  in  the  short  period  of  four  weeks  the  woman  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health."* 

That  the  foregoing  was  a  case  of  true  exostosis  of  the  maxillary 
sinus  does  not  admit  of  doubt;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  not  more  of  the  early  history  of  the  disease,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its  development.  They  might, 
perhaps,  lead  to  a  correct  explanation  of  the  causes  that  gave 
rise  to  it.  The  presence  of  local  irritants  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  cavity,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  patient's 
teeth  were  in  a  diseased  condition;  but  to  what  extent  they  may 
have  contributed  to  the  production  of  exostosis  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  since  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  information 
concerning  the  state  of  the  general  health.  She  may  have  been 
affected  with  some  constitutional  vice,  or  peculiar  habit  of  body, 
whereby  the  osseous  structures  of  the  system  were  predisposed 
to  affections  of  this  description  ;  requiring  only  the  presence  of 
some  local  irritant  to  induce  the  morbid  action  necessary  to  their 
development.  If  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  case  could  be  ascertained,  they  would,  we 
believe,  show  that  such  predisposition  did  exist,  and  that  such 
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action  was  excited  by  the  irritation  produced  by  the  diseased 
teeth. 

When  the  exostosis  is  so  situated  as  to  prevent  its  complete 
removal,  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  any  remaining 
portions  will  prove  serviceable,  by  causing  such  parts  to  exfoliate. 
The  history  of  a  case  is  related  by  M.  Bordenave,  as  treated  by 
M.  Runge,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  exostosis  was  left,  and 
which  ultimately  caused  the  death  of  the  patient.  This  would 
probably  have  been  prevented,  had  an  exfoliation  of  the  remain- 
ing diseased  portion  of  bone  been  brought  about  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  actual  cautery. 

Case  22.*  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man  33  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time  afflicted  with  a  tumor  in  the 
region  of  the  right  antrum.  It  depressed  the  palatine  process 
of  the  maxillary  bone  and  the  palate  bone  of  the  affected  side 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  the  movements  of  the  tongue, 
while  on  the  other  side  it  pressed  against  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
so  as  to  cause  a  protrusion  of  the  eye.  Anteriorly,  it  had  ele- 
vated a  portion  of  the  maxillary  and  malar  bones  which  covered 
it,  and  extended  to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  nose,  extend- 
ing backward  as  far  as  the  posterior  mouth ;  it  also  exerted 
similar  pressure  and  displacement  in  a  lateral  direction. 

After  having  exposed  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  antrum,  M. 
David  could  see  the  uppermost  part  of  the  projection  of  the 
tumor,  which  was  of  a  spherical  shape,  and  nearly  three  inches 
in  diameter ;  and,  after  having  elevated  this  part,  he  discovered 
the  tumor,  which  was  white  and  hard,  although  spongy,  and 
occupied  the  whole  cavity,  changing  its  form  and  increasing  its 
dimensions  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  hard  osseous  substance,  although  firmly  adhering  to  almost 
every  part  of  its  bony  envelope,  was  detached  by  a  persevering 
employment  of  various  means,  such  as  the  crotchet,  elevator, 
surgeon's  rasp,  &c.  In  doing  this,  he  inflicted  some  injury  upon 
the  floor  of  the  orbit ;  and  to  some  portions  of  exostosis  which 
still  adhered  to  the  palatine  process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  he 
several  times  applied  the  actual  cautery. 

An  opening  was  formed  by  this  operation  four  and  a  half 

*  Memoires  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Chirurg.,  t.  xiii,  obs.  xi,  p.  408. 
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inches  deep,  and  from  right  to  left  more  than  three  inches ;  but 
the  use  of  the  cautery  speedily  eflfected  a  cure,  which  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  otherwise  successful. 

Exostosis  of  the  maxillary  sinus  often  gives  rise  to  other 
morbid  conditions  of  this  cavity,  the  remedial  indications  of 
which  should  be  properly  attended  to,  as  should  also  those  of 
any  constitutional  affection,  vice,  or  habit  of  body  that  the  pa- 
tient may  be  laboring  under  at  the  time.  When,  however,  the 
exostosis  is  not  complicated  with  any  other  disease  of  the  cavity, 
the  restorative  energies  of  nature  will  generally  be  all  that  is 
required,  after  its  removal,  to  complete  the  cure. 


CHAPTER    NINTH. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  OSSEOUS  PARIETES  OF  THE 
MAXILLAEY  SINUS. 

The  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are  sometimes  fractured  by 
blows  and  pierced  "by  sharp-pointed  instruments.  Fauchard 
mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  canine  tooth  had  been  driven  up 
into  it.*  This  is  an  accident  that  rarely  happens.  The  instance 
here  alluded  to,  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  on  record ;  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  it  was  followed  by  severe  pain,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  rise  to  a  tumor  upon  the  cheek  near  the  nose,  with 
three  fistulous  openings,  from  which  fetid  matter  was  discharged. 
The  sinus  having  been  opened,  and  the  tooth  taken  from  it,  a 
cure  was  at  once  eflfected. 

It  often  happens  that,  when  the  walls  of  the  sinus  are  fractured 
by  a  blow  or  other  mechanical  violence,  portions  of  the  bone 
and  foreign  bodies  are  driven  into  the  cavity ;  these,  remaining 
there,  become  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane, and,  not  unfrequently,  a  hidden  cause  of  other  and  more 
malignant  forms  of  disease.  Bordenave  describes  the  case  of  a 
French  officer,  who  had  the  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus  fractured 
by  a  fragment  of  a  bombshell.  Dressings  were  applied  to  the 
wound,  but  it  did  not  heal ;  upon  examination  some  time  after 
by  M.  Allouel,  several  pieces  of  bone  and  a  splinter  which  nearly 
filled  the  cavity  were  found.  These  were  removed,  but  a  cure 
was  not  immediately  effected;  a  fistulous  opening  still  remained, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  long  time  after,  when  another  splinter 
came  away,  that  the  external  opening  healed.  The  same  writer 
mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  nail  forced  head  foremost, 
by  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  into  his  right  cheek  and  maxillary 
sinus.  The  opening  became  fistulous,  and  although  the  point  of 
the  nail  was  subsequently  discharged,  it  was  not  until  M.  Faubert 
had  removed  the  remaining  part  that  the  fistula  closed. 

*  Le  Chirurgien  Dentiste,  torn,  i,  page  391. 
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Contused  wounds  of  the  antrum  are  often  complicated  with 
fracture  of  the  osseous  parietes;  so  that  the  effects  resulting 
from  them  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  which  would  be 
produced  simply  by  the  penetration  of  a  sharp  instrument.    • 

TREATMENT. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted,  should  determine 
the  treatment  most  proper  to  be  adopted  for  wounds  of  this  cavity. 
Complicated  as  they  in  most  instances  are  by  the  presence  of  ex- 
traneous substances,  the  removal  of  these  constitutes  the  first, 
and  not  unfrequently,  the  only  remedial  indication ;  therefore 
when  any  extraneous  bodies,  or  portions  of  bone,  have  been 
forced  into  the  sinus,  they  should  all  be  carefully  removed.  The 
external  wound  may  next  be  dressed  with  adhesive  slips  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  an  unsightly  cicatrix.  If  constitutional 
symptoms  supervene,  they  should  be  met  with  appropriate  reme- 
dies. 

The  following  interesting  case  of  a  wound  of  the  maxillary 
sinus,  inflicted  with  a  dirk-knife,  treated  by  W.  H.  Donne,  M.D., 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  taken  from  the  "  Western  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  :" 

Case  23,  "  Schuti,  a  gardener,  aged  forty-two  years,  a  native 
of  Germany,  in  a  rencontre  with  an  athletic  man,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1840,  was  struck  with  a  dirk-knife,  which  entered  about 
an  inch  above  the  right  superciliary  arch,  passed  through  the 
corresponding  eyelid  downward  and  backward,  evacuating  the 
humors  of  the  eye,  and  penetrating  the  antrum.  The  globe  of 
the  eye  was  divided  by  a  vertical  incision,  through  which  the 
aqueous  humor  escaped;  the  iris  was  extensively  detached  at  the 
ciliary  margin,  and  could  be  partially  seen  through  the  trans- 
parent cornea,  its  surface  being  somewhat  obscured  by  small 
coagula.  The  hemorrhage  was  slight  and  easily  controlled  by 
moderate  pressure.  The  patient  complained  of  intense  pain  in 
the  temple  and  cheek  of  the  wounded  side  shooting  far  into  the 
orbit.  Three  points  of  interrupted  suture  were  used  to  approxi- 
mate the  edges  of  the  divided  eye.  Lint,  saturated  with  lauda- 
num and  warm  water,  constituted  the  dressing. 

*'  May  4th.  Some  tumefaction  in  the  eyelid ;  pulse  110 ;  tongue 
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coated  and  dry ;  skin  hot ;  patient  had  spent  a  very  restless 
night.  Ordered  following  medicine  :  tart,  emetic,  gr.  i ;  sulph. 
magnesipe,  Sss. ;  to  be  dissolved  in  one-half  pint  of  water,  and  a 
tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  half  hour,  until  nausea  is  in- 
duced ;  after  which  the  interval  may  be  increased. 

"May  5th.  Bowels  freely  evacuated  ;  painless;  skin  moist ; 
pulse  90  and  soft.  From  this  period  until  the  wound  healed — 
a  space  of  three  weeks — no  constitutional  symptoms  of  an  unto- 
ward character  occurred.  The  patient,  however,  contended  that 
a  portion  of  the  knife-blade  remained  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
But,  on  the  most  careful  examination,  no  foreign  body  could  be 
detected. 

"  On  the  10th  of  August,  1842,  Mr.  Schuti  called  and  re- 
quested Dr.  Donne  to  examine  his  mouth,  stating  that  for  six 
months  past  he  had  been  annoyed  by  a  rough,  projecting  sub- 
stance, which,  some  person  had  informed  him,  was  a  piece  of 
dead  bone,  but  which  he  believed  to  be  the  point  of  the  knife, 
that  had  been  driven  down  into  the  bone  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow.  On  looking  into  the  mouth,  a  small  black  speck  was  dis- 
cernible about  one-half  inch  from  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  molar  teeth.  The  parts  adjacent  were  somewhat 
tumefied  and  inflamed.  Dr.  Donne  made  several  attempts  to 
extract  this  body  with  a  pair  of  common  dissecting  forceps,  but 
found  it  immovably  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  bone.  By  dis- 
secting around  it  with  a  bistoury,  down  to  the  palate  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  he  was  enabled  to  get  a  firmer  hold, 
and,  with  a  pair  of  curved  tooth-forceps,  suceeded  in  removing 
a  fragment  of  the  blade,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  length  and 
three-fourths  in  width  at  the  widest  part ;  the  extraction  was 
not  effected  without  considerable  violence,  and  was  atlended 
with  extreme  suffering.  The  fragment  came  out  with  an  audible 
snap,  which  induced  those  present  to  suppose,  at  first,  that  it 
had  been  broken ;  but,  on  inspecting  its  surface  closely,  no  evi- 
dence of  recent  fracture  could  be  seen.  Upon  probing  the  aper- 
ture through  which  the  fragment  had  been  extracted,  no  other 
piece  could  be  detected.  This  opening  would  scarcely  admit  the 
curved  probe,  which  Dr.  Donne  passed  into  the  antrum,  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  body  was  re- 
moved.    The  next  day  there  was  a  slight  discharge  from  the 

38 
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aperture,  though  the  patient  has  suffered  very  little  pain  since 
the  operation." 

The  foregoing  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  cases  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  and  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  is,  that  no  more  injury  should  have  re- 
sulted from  the  presence,  for  so  long  a  time,  in  the  maxillary 
sinus,  of  the  fragment  of  the  dirk.  In  the  cases  previously  no- 
ticed, as  reported  by  Bordenave,  disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  antrum  and  the  discharge  of  fetid  sanies  resulted 
from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  bodies  in  this  cavity.  The 
same  effect  was  also  produced  in  the  case  described  by  Fauchard, 
where  the  canine  tooth  had  been  forced  up  into  the  antrum. 


1 


CHAPTER   TENTH. 

FOEEIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  MAXILLARY  SINUS. 

That  foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  admitted  into  the  maxil- 
lary sinus  through  wounds  penetrating  its  exterior  parietes,  has 
already  been  shown,  but  that  they  should  gain  access  to  it  in  any 
other  way  would  seem  almost  impossible.  The  smallness  and 
peculiar  situation  of  the  nasal  opening  which  communicates  with 
it,  one  might  think,  would  preclude  the  introduction  of  extra- 
neous substances  of  any  kind  through  it;  yet  they  have  been 
found  here  when  they  could  have  gained  admission  in  no  other 
way.  There  are  several  well-authenticated  cases  on  record  in 
which  worms  have  been  found  in  this  cavity.  But  the  case 
mentioned  by  Bordenave,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  a  diseased  maxillary  sinus,  from  which  several  worms  were  at 
different  times  discharged,  does  not  prove  that  they  obtained 
admission  into  it  through  the  nasal  opening ;  for  in  this  case,  a 
fistulous  opening  from  the  cavity  had  existed  for  a  long  time 
previously  to  the  discharge  of  the  worms,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  introduced  themselves  through  this  opening.  A  cause 
sufficient  to  have  produced  the  disease  in  the  sinus  had  been 
operating  for  two  years,  immediately  preceding  its  manifesta- 
tion, the  patient,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  having  been 
affected  with  pain  in  the  superior  teeth  of  the  affected  side. 

Deschamps,  says  his  colleague  in  La  Charity  Hospital,  found 
a  worm  four  inches  long  in  the  maxillary  sinus  of  a  soldier, 
whom  he  was  dissecting  ;  and  the  same  writer  informs  us  that  a 
similar  example  is  furnished  in  the  Journal  of  Medicine.  The 
particulars  of  a  case  which  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Heysham,  physician,  of  Carlisle,  England,  are  contained  in 
Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a 
strong  woman,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  great  deal  of  snuff.  She  was  affected  for  a  number  of  years 
with  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  which  ex- 
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tended  over  one  side  of  the  head.  She  was  never  entirely  free 
from  this  pain,  but  it  was  greater  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief,  she  had  been  twice  salivated, 
and  had  taken  various  anodyne  medicines ;  the  pain,  however, 
instead  of  being  mitigated  by  these  means,  became  more  severe. 
Her  teeth  on  the  ajffected  side  were  all  extracted,  and  as  a  last 
resort  the  maxillary  sinus  was  perforated.  This  for  several  days 
did  not  give  any  relief.  Injections  of  bark  and  "  elixir  of  aloes," 
were  thrown  into  it,  and  on  the  fifth  day  a  dead  insect,  more 
than  an  inch  in  length  and  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill,  was  removed 
from  this  cavity. 

Instances  of  the  introduction  of  insects  or  foreign  bodies  of 
any  description  into  the  antrum,  through  the  nasal  opening,  for- 
tunately, are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  the  memoirs  of  Medicine 
do  not  furnish  more  than  four  or  five  well-established  examples. 
The  great  annoyance  and  distress  which  their  presence  in  the 
nasal  and  communicating  cavities  may  occasion,  proves  the  "wis- 
dom of  design"  in  the  growth  of  hairs  found  just  inside  the  nos- 
trils. Were  it  not  for  these,  as  this  aperture  is,  unlike  the  mouth, 
permanently  open,  insects  might  pass  in  during  the  unguarded 
hours  of  sleep. 

The  signs  indicative  of  the  presence  of  insects  or  foreign 
bodies  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  are  so  obscure,  that  the  fact  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  perforating  the  cavity  and  by  examination 
of  its  interior.  Some  say  that  foreign  bodies  here  cause  an  itch- 
ing, crawling  or  tickling  sensation  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek. 
This  is  an  uncertain  diagnosis,  for  such  sensations  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  region  of  this  cavity.  That  they  sometimes 
cause  great  pain,  is  proven  by  the  history  of  the  case  related 
by  Mr.  Heysham,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  just  noticed. 
The  proper  remedial  indication  for  foreign  bodies  in  the  antrum, 
is  their  removal.  When  insects  are  discovered  here,  injections 
of  oil  and  tepid  water  are  recommended.  This  constitutes  all 
the  treatment  necessary  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
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MECHANICAL    DENTISTRY. 

By  mechanical  dentistry  is  meant  the  art  of  constructing  and 
adapting — 1.  Appliances  for  the  correction  of  Irregularity  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  natural  teeth ;  2.  Artificial  Teeth ;  3. 
Artificial  Palates.  As  the  various  (1)  appliances  employed  for 
the  correction  of  irregularity  of  the  teeth  have  already  heen 
described,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  again. 
In  treating  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent, confine  ourself  to  the  description  of  the  various  methods 
of  constructing  and  applying  (2)  artificial  teeth,  reserving  what 
we  may  have  to  say  upon  (3)  artificial  obturators  and  palates  for 
the  seventh  and  last  part  of  our  work. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  method  of  proce- 
dure in  the  construction  of  artificial  substitutes  for  the  natural 
teeth,  and  the  manipulations  connected  therewith,  we  shall  ofi"er 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  such  substitutes, — the 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed ;  the  means  employed 
for  their  retention  in  the  mouth  ;  and  the  surgical  treatment  re- 
quired preparatory  to  their  application. 


CHAPTER    FIRST. 
ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

Contributing  as  the  teeth  do  to  the  beauty  and  expression 
of  the  countenance;  to  correct  enunciation;  and,  through  the 
improved  facility  of  mastication,  to  the  health  of  the  whole  or- 
ganism— it  is  not  surprising  that  their  loss  should  be  considered 
a  serious  affliction,  and  that  art  should  be  called  upon  to  replace 
such  loss  with  artificial  substitutes.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  lia- 
bility of  the  human  teeth  to  decay,  and  so  much  neglected  are 
the  means  of  their  preservation,  that  few  persons,  at  the  present 
day,  reach  even  adult  age  without  losing  one  or  more  of  these 
invaluable  organs.  Happily  for  suffering  humanity,  they  can 
now  be  replaced  with  artificial  substitutes  so  closely  resembling 
the  natural  organs,  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  them,  even  by 
critical  and  practised  observers.  Although  there  is  a  perfection 
in  the  work  of  nature  that  can  never  be  equalled  by  art,  artifi- 
cial teeth  are  now  so  constructed  as  to  subserve,  at  least  to  a 
great  extent,  the  purposes  of  the  natural  organs.  When  pro- 
perly adjusted,  they  are  worn  without  the  slightest  discomfort  ; 
so  much  so,  in  many  cases,  that  the  patient,  after  they  have 
been  in  the  mouth  a  few  days,  is  scarcely  conscious  of  their 
presence.  ' 

The  construction  and  insertion  of  artificial  teeth  is  an  opera- 
tion which,  though  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  importance,  and 
performed  by  every  one  having  any  pretension  to  a  knowledge 
of  dentistry,  is,  unfortunately,  but  little  understood  by  the  ma- 
jority of  practitioners.  The  mouth  is  often  irreparably  injured 
by  their  improper  application.  A  single  artificial  tooth,  badly 
inserted,  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the  two  adjacent  natural 
teeth,  or  those  to  which  the  artificial  appliance  is  secured  ;  and 
if  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned  be  unskilfully  supplied,  it  may 
cause  the  loss  of  two  more ;  in  this  way  all  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  sometimes  destroyed. 
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The  utility  of  artificial  teeth  depends  upon  their  being  properly 
constructed,  and  correctly  applied.  Nor  is  there  any  branch  of 
dental  practice  that  requires  more  skill  and  judgment,  or  more 
extensive  and  varied  scientific  information.  A  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  mouth,  of  its  various  pathological 
conditions,  and  of  its  therapeutical  indications,  is  as  essential  to 
the  mechanical  as  to  the  operative  dentist ;  moreover  to  correct 
information  upon  these  subjects  must  be  superadded  ability  to 
execute,  with  the  nicest  skill  and  most  perfect  accuracy,  the  vari- 
ous pieces  of  mechanism  required  in  dental  prosthesis. 

There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  insertion  of  artificial 
teeth  which  none  but  an  experienced  dentist  has  any  idea  of. 
They  must  be  constructed  and  applied  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  may  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  by  the  patient ;  at  the 
same  time  they  must  be  securely  fixed  in  the  mouth,  and  pro- 
ductive of  no  injury  to  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  relation. 
But  there  are  sometimes  others  equally  difficult  to  overcome,  for 
example:  the  loss  of  a  tooth  in  one  jaw,  is  generally  followed 
by  the  gradual  protrusion  of  its  antagonist  from  the  socket ;  so 
that  if  the  loss  of  the  former  be  replaced  with  a  substitute  of 
equal  size,  it  will  often  strike  against  the  latter  at  each  occlusion 
of  the  mouth,  and  prevent  the  other  teeth  from  coming  together. 
This  tendency  of  the  teeth  in  one  jaw  to  protrude,  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  number  lost  in  the  other;  and  if  not  soon 
counteracted  by  the  replacement  of  the  latter  with  artificial  sub- 
stitutes, it  often  gives  rise  to  difficulties  in  their  proper  applica- 
tion, requiring  no  little  ingenuity  and  tact  to  overcome. 

Notwithstanding  the  triumphs  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  and 
the  high  state  of  excellence  to  which  it  has  arrived,  at  no  previ- 
ous time  was  there  ever  so  much  injury  inflicted,  and  suffering 
occasioned  by  artificial  teeth,  as  at  present, — resulting  solely  from 
their  bad  construction  and  incorrect  application.  That  such 
should  be  the  case,  when  there  are  so  many  scientific  and  skilful 
dentists  in  every  city,  and  in  many  of  the  villages  of  the  coun- 
try, may  seem  strange,  but  the  fact  is  nevertheless  undeniable. 
We  may  explain  it  in  part  by  the  very  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  dental  services,  which  has  not  allowed  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent  and  skilled  labor  either  of  head  or  hand ;  in 
part  also  by  the  universal  experience  that  all  ncAV  professions 
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are  full  of  immature  and  crude  material.  But  these  explanations 
cannot  long  be  received  in  excuse  for  a  state  of  things  which 
ought  to  be  rapidly  disappearing ;  which  is  in  fact  giving  way 
under  the  combined  influence  of  our  colleges,  our  periodicals, 
and  text-books,  the  teachings  and  example  of  our  eminent  prac- 
titioners, and  the  more  appreciative  judgment  of  the  public. 

The  information  obtainable  from  works  on  mechanical  dent- 
istry was  until  recently  exceedingly  limited ;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing, that  from  the  number  who  have  written  on  the  diseases  and 
loss  of  the  teeth,  this  subject  should  have  received  so  little  at- 
tention. Fauchard,  Bourdet,  Angermann,  Maury,  Delabarre, 
Koecker,  Lefoulon,  Brown,  and  a  few  others,  were  all  who  had 
given  it  anything  more  than  a  passing  notice  ;  and  the  works  of 
but  few  of  these  writers  contain  anything  like  explicit  directions 
upon  the  subject.  Delabarre's  Mechanical  Dentistry  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  a  work  of  much  merit.  The  various 
methods  adopted  at  that  period,  for  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  artificial  teeth,  are  accurately  and  minutely  described, 
together  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  But, 
however  perfect  the  work  may  then  have  been,  it  does  not  fur- 
nish the  information  required  upon  the  subject  at  the  present 
day.  And  still  more  deficient  in  correct  information  are  nearly 
all  the  other  French  works. 

Among  the  English  writers,  Koecker  is  almost  the  only  one, 
except  Robinson,  a  more  recent  author,  who  has  described  cor- 
rectly the  principles  upon  which  artificial  teeth  should  be  ap- 
plied. His  "  Essay  on  Artificial  Teeth,  Obturators  and  Palates," 
contains  much  useful  and  valuable  information.  It  does  not, 
however,  contain  a  description  of  the  manner  of  constructing  a 
dental  substitute,  preparatory  to  its  application ;  yet,  to  one 
capable  of  executing  the  various  manipulations  required  in  this 
department  of  practice,  it  is  very  serviceable.  Dr.  Koecker, 
perhaps,  thought  that  as  this  ability  can  only  be  acquired  by  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  a  more  minute  description  was  unneces- 
sary. There  are  many  practitioners,  however,  who,  although  in 
other  respects  competent,  have  not,  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, enjoyed  this  advantage,  and,  consequently,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  he  has  not  entered  more  into  detail  upon  the  subject. 
But  most  of  the  deficiencies  that  exist  in  the  last-named  work, 
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were  supplied,  up  to  1844,  by  Dr.  Solyman  Brown,  in  his  series 
of  papers  on  Mechanical  Dentistry,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science.  These  papers  were  illustrated  with 
numerous  cuts,  and  constituted  the  best  treatise  upon  the  subject 
that  had  appeared  up  to  the  time  of  their  publication.  But 
numerous  and  important  improvements  have  subsequently  been 
made  in  this  department  of  practice,  all  of  which  we  propose  to 
give  a  brief  description  of  in  their  proper  place. 

The  only  treatises  upon  Mechanical  Dentistry,  published  in 
book  form,  in  this  country,  since  the  papers  of  Dr.  Brown,  have* 
been  this  Division  of  our  own  work  and  the  treatise  of  Professor 
G.  Richardson.  In  the  dental  periodicals  of  the  past  twelve  years 
will  be  found  many  carefully  prepared  papers  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Austen.  These  journals  elsewhere  offer  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  very  valuable  to  the  practitioner  who  has  the 
ability  to  select  with  judgment.  They  give  also  an  instructive 
view  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  dental  art,  and  teach  the 
necessity  of  being  constantly  alive  to  the  improvements,  real  or 
fancied,  which  are  almost  daily  proposed. 

We  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  dental  sub- 
stitutes that  have  been  employed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  We  shall  also  notice  briefly,  the  principal 
methods  that  have  been  adopted  in  their  application,  before  en- 
tering upon  a  minute  description  of  those  practised  at  the  present 
time.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  dental  prosthe- 
sis since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  In  fact 
no  science  or  art,  except  Chemistry,  has  been  so  eminently  pro- 
gressive during  the  last  twenty  years  as  Mechanical  Dentistry. 


CHAPTER     SECOND. 

SUBSTANCES  EMPLOYED  AS  DENTAL  SUBSTITUTES. 

There  are  two  qualities  which  it  is  highly  important  that 

dental  substitutes  should  possess.     They  should  be  durable  in 

their  nature ;  and  in  their  appearance  should  resemble  the  natu- 

•  ral  organs  which  they  replace,  or  with  which  they  have  often  to 

be  associated. 

The  kinds  of  teeth  that  have  been  employed,  since  1820,  are : 

1.  Human  teeth. 

2.  Teeth  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

3.  Teeth  carved  from  the  ivory  of  the  elephant's  tusk,  and 
from  the  tooth  of  the  hippopotamus. 

4.  Porcelain  teeth,  called  also  indestructible  teeth. 

HUMAN  TEETH. 

As  regards  appearance,  which  in  a  dental  substitute  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  human  teeth  are  preferable  to  any  other  ; 
when  used  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  of  the  same  class  as 
those,  the  loss  of  which  they  are  to  replace.  The  crowns  only 
are  employed,  and  if  well  selected,  and  skilfully  adjusted,  the 
artificial  connection  with  the  alveolar  ridge  cannot  easily  be  de- 
tected. 

The  durability  of  these  teeth  when  thus  employed,  depends 
upon  the  density  of  their  texture,  the  soundness  of  their  enamel, 
and  the  condition  of  the  mouth  in  which  they  are  placed.  If 
they  are  of  a  dense  texture,  with  sound  and  perfect  enamel,  and 
are  placed  in  a  healthy  mouth,  they  will  last  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  or  even  longer.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  procuring  these 
teeth  is  generally  so  great,  that  it  is  seldom  that  such  as  we 
have  described,  can  be  obtained ;  and  even  when  they  can,  the 
mouth,  in  half  the  cases  in  which  artificial  teeth  are  placed,  is 
not  in  a  healthy  condition ;  its  secretions  are  often  so  vitiated 
and  of  so  corrosive  a  nature,  that  they  destroy  them  in  less  than 
four  years.  We  have  even  known  them  to  be  destroyed  by  caries 
in  two,  and  in  one  case  in  fifteen  months. 
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A  human  tooth,  artificially  applied,  is  more  liable  to  decay 
than  one  of  equal  density  having  a  vital  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral system,  for  the  reason  that  its  dentinal  structure  is  more  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  deleterious  chemical  agents.  Yet  of  all 
the  animal  substances  employed  for  this  purpose,  human  teeth 
are  unquestionably  the  best.  They  are  harder  than  bone,  and 
being  more  perfectly  protected  by  enamel,  are  consequently  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  corrosive  agents. 

Many  object  to  having  human  teeth  placed  in  their  mouth, 
under  the  belief  that  infectious  diseases  may  be  communicated 
by  them.  There  is  no  good  foundation  for  such  fear,  because 
the  purifying  process  to  which  they  are  previously  submitted 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  communication  of  disease.  When 
the  practice  of  transplanting  teeth  was  in  vogue,  occurrences' 
of  this  sort  were  not  unfrequent ;  but  since  that  has  been  dis- 
continued, these  have  never  happened.  Still  the  prejudices  of 
some  against  human  teeth  are  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to 
overcome  them.  This  feeling,  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  them, 
the  high  price  they  command,  and  their  want  of  durability,  have 
gradually  led  to  their  entire  disuse :  which  is  scarcely  to  be  re- 
gretted, now  that  art  can  produce  in  porcelain  such  accurate  imi- 
tations of  nature.  The  only  cases  in  which  we  might  feel  called 
upon  to  insert  natural  teeth  is  when  any  of  the  twelve  front' 
teeth  become  loosened  from  periosteal  disease  and  drop  from 
their  sockets  while  yet  perfectly  free  from  caries.  These  teeth 
themselves  may  often  be  adjusted  to  a  plate  so  as  to  present  an 
exceedingly  natural  appearance. 

TEETH  OF  CATTLE. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  natural  teeth  employed  for  dental 
substitutes,  those  of  neat  cattle  are  perhaps,  after  human  teeth, 
the  best.  By  slightly  altering  their  shape,  they  may  be  made 
to  resemble  the  incisors  of  some  persons ;  but  a  configuration 
similar  to  the  cuspids  cannot  be  given  to  them,  and  in  a  majority 
of  cases  they  are  too  white  and  glossy  to  match  very  closely  the 
human  teeth.  The  contrast,  therefore,  which  they  form  with 
the  natural  organs  should  constitute,  were  they  in  all  other  re- 
spects suitable,  a  very  serious  objection  to  their  use.  This  imi- 
tation of  nature  has  been  too  much  disregarded,  both  by  dentists 
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and  patients.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who  need  artificial  teeth 
wish  to  have  them  as  white  and  hrilliant  as  possible,  and  the 
practitioner  lacks  either  the  decision  or  the  judgment  to  refuse 
compliance  with  a  practice  which  destroys  all  that  beauty  and 
fitness  which  it  is  the  aim  of  dental  aesthetics  to  cultivate. 

But  there  are  other  objections  to  the  use  of  these  teeth.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  only  covered  anteriorly  with  enamel ;  in 
the  second,  their  dentinal  structure  is  less  dense  than  that  of 
human  teeth,  and  consequently  they  are  more  easily  acted  on  by 
chemical  agents.  They  are,  therefore,  less  durable,  seldom  last- 
ing more  than  from  two  to  four  years.  Another  objection  to 
their  use  is,  they  can  be  employed  in  only  the  very  few  cases 
where  short  teeth  are  required,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  their 
nerve  cavities.  If  cut  down  to  the  proper  size  artificially,  these 
cavities  are  apt  to  be  exposed ;  and  if  filled  up  by  ossific  deposit 
while  in  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  they  are  by  that  time  worn 
down  too  short  to  be  of  use  except  when  very  short  teeth  are 
required.  It  is  seldom,  therefore,  that  they  can  be  advantage- 
ously used  as  substitutes  for  human  teeth. 

IVORY  OF  THE  ELEPHANT  AND  HlPrOPOTAMUS. 

Artificial  teeth  made  from  the  ivory  of  the  tusk,  both  of  the 
elephant  and  hippopotamus,  have  been  sanctioned  by  usage  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  existence  of  this  branch  of  the  art. 
We  must  not  hence  conclude  that  it  has  been  approved  by  ex- 
perience ;  on  the  contrary,  of  all  the  substances  that  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  this  is  certainly  the  most  objectionable. 

The  ivory  of  the  elephant's  tusk  is  decidedly  more  permeable 
than  that  obtained  from  the  hippopotamus.  So  readily  does  it 
absorb  the  buccal  fluids  that,  in  three  or  four  hours  after  being 
placed  in  the  mouth,  it  becomes  completely  saturated  with  them. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  only  liable  to  chemical  changes,  but  the 
absorbed  secretions  undergo  decomposition ;  and  when  several 
teeth,  formed  from  it,  are  worn,  they  aff'ect  the  breath  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  offensive.  Again,  on  account 
of  its  softness,  teeth  are  easily  shaped  from  it ;  but  not  being 
covered  with  enamel,  they  soon  become  dark,  and  give  to  the 
mouth  a  repulsive  appearance.     Fortunately,  however,  in  the 
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United  States,  elephant's  ivory  is  rarely  used,  either  as  a  basis 
for  teeth  or  for  the  teeth  themselves. 

The  ivory  of  the  tusk  of  the  hippopotamus  is  much  firmer  in 
its  texture  than  that  obtained  from  the  elephant ;  being  covered 
with  a  hard,  thick  enamel,  teeth  may  be  cut  from  it,  which,  at 
first,  very  closely  resemble  the  natural  organs.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  peculiar  animation  about  human  teeth,  which  those  made 
from  this  substance  do  not  possess :  moreover  they  soon  change 
their  color,  assuming  first  a  yellow  and  then  a  dingy  bluish  hue. 
They  are,  also,  like  elephant  ivory,  very  liable  to  decay.  We 
have  in  our  possession  a  number  of  blocks  of  this  sort,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  half  destroyed. 

But  the  same  objection  lies  against  teeth  made  from  the  hippo- 
potamus ivory,  which,  even  were  there  no  other,  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  condemn  its  use.  Like  those  formed  from  elephant 
ivory,  they  give  to  the  air  returned  from  the  lungs,  an  ofiensive 
odor,  which  cannot  be  corrected  or  prevented.  They  may  be 
washed  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  taken  out  and  cleansed 
again  at  night,  but  it  will  still  be  perceptible ;  and,  although  it 
may  be  worse  in  some  mouths  than  others,  no  one  who  wears  teeth 
made  of  this  substance  can  be  entirely  free  from  it. 

POKCELAIN  OR  INCORRUPTIBLE  TEETH. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  did  not  for  a  long  time 
promise  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  dentistry.  But  by  the  in- 
genuity and  indefatigable  exertions  of  a  few,  they  have  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  been  brought  to  such  perfection  as  almost 
to  supersede  any  other  kind  of  artificial  teeth. 

The  French,  with  whom  the  invention  of  these  teeth  origina- 
ted, encouraged  their  manufacture  by  favorable  notices  ;  and  the 
rewards  offered  by  some  of  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  of 
Paris  contributed  much  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  They  were 
still,  however,  deficient  in  so  many  particulars,  that  they  received 
the  approbation  of  very  few  of  the  profession,  and  then  only  in 
some  special  cases.  It  is  principally  to  American  dentists  that 
we  are  indebted  for  that  which  the  French  so  long  labored  in 
vain  to  accomplish. 

A  want  of  resemblance  to  the  natural  organs,  in  color,  trans- 
lucency,  and  animation,  was  the  great  objection  urged  against 
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porcelain  teeth ;  and,  had  not  this  been  obviated,  it  Avould  have 
constituted  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  use.  Until  1833, 
all  that  were  manufactured  had  a  dead  opaque  appearance,  which 
rendered  them  easy  of  detection,  when  placed  alongside  of  the 
natural  teeth,  and  gave  to  the  mouth  a  sickly  aspect.  But  so 
great  have  been  the  improvements  in  their  manufacture,  that 
few  can  now  distinguish  any  very  marked  difference  between 
them  and  the  natural  teeth. 

The  advantages  which  mineral  teeth  possess  over  every  sort 
of  animal  substance,  are  numerous.  They  can  be  more  readily 
secured  to  the  plate,  and  are  worn  with  greater  convenience. 
They  do  not  absorb  the  secretions,  and,  consequently,  when  pro- 
per attention  is  paid  to  their  cleanliness,  they  do  not  contaminate 
the  breath,  or  become  in  any  way  offensive.  Their  color  never 
changes.  They  are  not  acted  on  by  the  chemical  agents  found 
in  the  mouth,  and  hence  the  name  incorruptible,  which  has  been 
given  them. 

The  objections  that  have  been  urged  to  the  use  of  porcelain 
teeth — such  as  want  of  congeniality  between  them  and  the  mouth, 
their  better  conducting  power,  and  their  consequent  greater 
liability  to  the  action  of  heat  and  cold — have  so  little  foundation, 
that,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  they  confessedly  pos- 
sess, they  must  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  The 
vast  extension  of  mechanical  practice  is  due,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  cause,  to  these  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  teeth, — improvements  essentially  A7nerican,  and  so 
important  asfairly  to  justify  a  little  of  that  boasting  spirit,  which, 
transplanted  from  the  mother  country,  has  attained  such  luxu- 
•riant  growth  in  American  soil. 

The  beautifully  exact  imitation  of  the  varying  shades  of  the 
natural  gum,  which  as  yet  has  been  found  possible  only  in 
porcelain,  would  of  itself  give  to  this  material  a  claim  over 
every  other.  All  attempts  to  color  ivory  have  failed  to  produce 
any  permanent  results.  More  recent  experiments  in  the  several 
vulcanizahle  materials  have  thus  far  given  opaque  and  lifeless 
colors,  which  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  compare  with  the 
natural  gum.  When  a  material  shall  have  been  discovered  pos- 
sessing the  valuable  properties  of  the  vulcanite,  combined  with 
the  beauty  of  a  porcelain  artificial  gum,  dental  prosthesis  will 
have  nearly  reached  perfection. 


CHAPTER    THIRD. 

DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  INSERTING  ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH. 

The  methods  of  retaining  artificial  teeth  in  place  are — firsts 
by  pivoting  to  the  natural  roots  ;  second,  bj  attaching  to  metallic 
or  other  kind  of  base-plate,  secured  either  by,  1,  clasps,  2  spiral 
springs,  or  3,  atmospheric  pressure.  The  peculiar  advantages 
of  each  of  these  methods  we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out,  and 
the  cases  to  which  they  are  particularly  applicable. 

AKTIFICIAL  TEETH  PLACED  ON  NATUKAL  KOOTS. 

This  method  of  securing  artificial  teeth  was,  until  recently, 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  more  extensively  practised  than 
any  other ;  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  unquestion- 
ably, one  of  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  If  the  roots  on  which 
they  are  placed  be  sound  and  healthy,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
jaws  supplied  with  natural  teeth,  so  as  to  prevent  those  with 
which  the  artificial  antagonize  from  striking  them  too  directly, 
they  will  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  natural  organs  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  description  of  dental  substitute,  and  can 
be  made  to  present  an  appearance  so  natural  as  to  escape  detec- 
tion upon  the  closest  scrutiny.  If  properly  fitted  and  secured, 
not  only  is  their  connection  with  the  natural  roots  not  easily 
detected,  but  they  may  render  valuable  service  for  many  years. 
The  incisors  and  cuspids  of  the  upper  jaw  are  the  only  teeth 
which  it  is  proper  to  replace  in  this  way. 

The  insertion  of  an  artificial  tooth  on  a  diseased  root,  or  on  a 
root  having  a  diseased  socket,  is  almost  always  followed  by 
injurious  consequences.  The  morbid  action  already  existing  in 
the  root,  or  its  socket,  is  aggravated  by  the  operation,  and  often 
caused  to  extend  to  the  contiguous  parts,  and  occasionally  even 
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to  the  whole  mouth.  Even  in  a  healthy  root,  it  is  not  always 
proper  to  apply  a  tooth  immediately  after  having  prepared  the 
root.  If  any  irritation  is  produced  by  this  preparatory  process, 
the  tooth  should  not  be  inserted  until  it  has  wholly  subsided. 
The  neglect  of  this  precaution  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  and  to  alveolar 
abscess. 

Although  this  method  of  securing  artificial  teeth  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent  dental  practitioners,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  for  replacing  the  loss  of 
the  six  upper  front  teeth;  yet,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  operation  is  performed,  it  is  often  resorted  to  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  method  has  been  undeservedly  brought  into  discredit.  Apart 
from  the  proneness  of  operators  to  resort  to  this  method  when 
its  adoption  is  unjustifiable,  we  may  name  two  objections  to  the 
use  of  pivot  teeth,  as  ordinarily  prepared  and  inserted.  First, 
the  difiiculty  of  preventing  the  presence  of  secretions  between 
the  crown  and  root,  which  make  the  breath  off'ensive  and  cause 
the  root  gradually  to  decay.  Secondly,  the  more  or  less  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  canal  requiring  frequent  replacement  and 
the  ultimate  loss  of  the  fang. 

The  efi'orts  of  the  economy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  roots  of 
the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  after  the  destruction  of  their  lining 
membrane,  are  rarely  exhibited  in  the  case  of  roots  of  teeth 
occupying  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth.  This  circumstance 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  these  teeth  receive  a  greater 
amount  of  vitality  from  their  investing  membrane  than  do  the 
roots  of  those  situated  farther  back  in  the  mouth ;  and  that  the 
amount  of  living  principle  thus  supplied  is  suflScient  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  manifestly  obnoxious  to  their  sockets. 

Another  explanation  assumes  the  equal  vitality  of  all  the 
roots,  and  attributes  the  persistence  of  front  fangs,  upon  which 
a  crown  has  been  placed,  to  the  continuance  of  that  pressure  to 
which  it  was  subject  so  long  as  it  had  its  natural  crown.  It  is 
asserted,  in  maintenance  of  this  view,  that  front  roots,  left  to 
themselves,  will  disappear  in  the  same  manner  as  bicuspid  and 
molar  roots,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  retained,  if  an  artifi- 
cial crown  (attached  to  a  plate)  is  set  upon  them ;  also,  that  the 
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process  of  expulsion  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  a  tooth  is 
elongated,  "which  has  lost  its  antagonist. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  dead  root  is  always  productive  of  in- 
jury to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  that  nature  calls  into  action 
certain  agencies  for  its  expulsion.  Therefore,  attaching  a  tooth 
to  a  completely  dead  root,  is  manifestly  improper ;  but  the  fangs 
of  the  front  teeth  are  rarely  entirely  deprived  of  vitality,  and 
hence,  after  the  destruction  of  their  lining  membrane,  they  often 
remain  ten,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  years,  without  very 
obviously  aflFecting  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  manner  of  preparing  a  root  and  inserting  a  tooth  upon  it 
will  hereafter  be  described. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  SECURED  BY  CLASPS. 

This  method  of  inserting  artificial  teeth,  first  introduced  by 
the  late  Dr.  James  Gardette,  of  Philadelphia,  is,  perhaps,  in  fa- 
vorable cases,  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  secure  that  can  be 
adopted.  By  this  means,  the  loss  of  a  single  tooth,  or  of  seve- 
ral teeth,  in  either  or  both  jaws,  may  be  supplied.  A  plate  may 
be  so  fitted  to  a  space  in  the  dental  circle,  and  secured  with 
clasps  to  other  teeth,  as  to  afford  a  firm  support  to  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  even  twelve  artificial  teeth. 

Teeth  applied  in  this  way,  when  properly  constructed,  will 
last  for  several  years,  and  sometimes  during  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  it  is  essential  to  their  durability,  that  they  should 
be  correctly  arranged,  accurately  fitted,  and  substantially  se- 
cured to  the  plate;  that  the  plate  itself  be  properly  adapted  to 
the  gums,  and  the  clasps  attached  with  the  utmost  accuracy  to 
teeth  firmly  fixed  in  their  sockets. 

Gold  is  the  best  metal  that  can  be  employed  for  the  plate  and 
clasps.  For  the  former,  the  gold  should  be  from  twenty  to 
twenty-one  carats  fine,  and  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  for  the 
latter.  If  gold  of  an  inferior  quality  is  used,  it  will  be  liable  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth.  Platina  perfectly 
resists  the  action  of  these  secretions,  and  would,  perhaps,  an- 
swer the  purpose  as  well  as  gold,  were  it  not  for  its  softness  and 
pliancy :  in  full  cases,  and  in  some  partial  cases,  the  shape  of 
the  plate  may,  more  or  less,  overcome  this  difficulty,  especially 
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when,  as  in  the  continuous  gum  work,  stiffened  by  other  ma- 
terials. 

The  plate  should  be  thick  enough  to  afford  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  teeth;  but  not  so  thick  as  to  be  clumsy  or  inconve- 
nient from  its  weight.  The  clasps  generally  require  to  be  about 
one  third  or  one-half  thicker  than  the  plate,  and  sometimes 
double  the  thickness.  The  gold  used  for  this  purpose  is  some- 
times prepared  in  the  form  of  half  round  wire ;  but,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  is  preferable  to  have  it  flat,  as  such  clasps 
afford  a  firmer  and  more  secure  support  to  artificial  teeth  than 
those  which  are  half  round;  they  also  occasion  less  inconve- 
nience to  the  patient,  and  are  productive  of  less  injury  to  the 
teeth  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Artificial  teeth,  applied  in  this  way,  may  be  worn  with  great 
comfort,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  person  wearing  them.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be 
very  frequently  cleansed,  to  prevent  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
that  get  between  the  plate  and  gums,  and  between  the  clasps  and 
teeth;  which  becoming  vitiated  may  irritate  the  soft  parts,  and 
corrode  the  teeth  and  taint  the  breath.  This  precaution  should, 
on  no  account,  be  neglected.  Great  care,  therefore,  should  be 
taken  to  fit  the  clasps  in  such  a  manner  as  will  admit  of  the  easy 
removal  and  replacement  of  the  piece,  and,  also,  that  they  may 
not  exert  any  undue  pressure  upon  the  teeth  to  which  they  are 
applied.  If  the  clasp,  in  consequence  of  inaccurate  adjustment 
strains  the  position  of  the  tooth  in  its  socket,  it  may  excite  in- 
flammation in  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum,  and  the  gradual 
destruction  of  the  socket  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 
Also,  if  the  clasp  press  too  closely  upon  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
it  may  develop  a  morbid  sensibility  in  the  cementum,  causing 
great  annoyance  and  possibly  exciting  inflammation  and  alveolar 
absorption  or  loosening  of  the  tooth. 

AKTIFICIAL  TEETH  WITH  SPIKAL  SPRINGS. 

The  only  difference  between  the  method  last  noticed,  of  ap- 
plying artificial  teeth,  and  the  one  now  to  be  considered,  consists 
in  the  manner  of  confining  them  in  the  mouth.  The  former  is 
applicable  in  cases  where  there  are  other  teeth  in  the  mouth  to 
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which  clasps  may  be  applied :  the  latter  is  designed  for  confining 
a  whole  set,  or  part  of  a  set,  where  neither  clasps,  nor  any  other 
means,  can  be  successfully  employed  for  their  retention,  and  pro- 
vided a  piece  is  required  in  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  one  end  of 
the  springs  may  be  secured. 

When  plates  with  spiral  springs  are  used,  the  teeth  are  at- 
tached to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  when  clasps  are  employed  ; 
but  instead  of  being  fastened  in  the  mouth  to  other  teeth,  they 
are  kept  in  place  by  means  of  the  spiral  springs,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  artificial  dentures  between  them  and  the  cheeks,  pass- 
ing from  the  upper  piece  to  the  lower. 

Spiral  springs  were  formerly  much  used,  and  although  various 
other  kinds  of  springs  have  been  used,  none  seem  to  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  these.  When  they  are  of  the  right  size,  and 
attached  in  a  proper  manner,  they  afi"ord  a  very  sure  and  con- 
venient support.  They  exert  a  constant  pressure  upon  the  arti- 
ficial pieces,  whether  the  mouth  is  opened  or  closed.  They  do 
not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  and,  although  they 
may  at  first  seem  awkward,  a  person  will  soon  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  them,  as  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  their  presence. 

Successive  improvements  in  the  process  of  adapting  the  plate 
to  the  mouth  have  gradually  lessened  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  spiral  springs  are  thought  necessary.  It  is  now  rare  to 
meet  with  a  case  in  which  they  are  absolutely  essential  for  the 
permanent  retention  of  the  piece  ;  but  occasional  use  is  made  of 
them  for  the  temporary  retention  of  a  piece  made  soon  after  ex- 
traction, in  which  the  plate  is  designedly  made  more  even  than 
the  irregular  alveolar  border :  which  plate  cannot  of  course  fit 
the  mouth  until  the  inequalities  of  the  gum  have  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  plate. 

TEETH  KETAINED  BY  ATMOSPHEKIC  PKESSUKE. 

The  method  last  described,  of  confining  artificial  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  is  often  inapplicable,  inefficient,  and  troublesome,  espe- 
cially for  the  upper  jaw;  in  such  cases,  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  suction  method,  is  very  valuable.  It  was,  for  a  long  time, 
thought  to  be  applicable  only  for  an  entire  upper  set,  because  it 
was  supposed  that  a  plate  sufficiently  large  to  afford  the  neces- 
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sary  amount  of  surface  for  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon,  could  not 
be  furnished  by  a  piece  containing  a  smaller  number  of  teeth. 
Experience,  however,  has  proven  this  opinion  to  be  incorrect, 
A  single  tooth  may  be  mounted  upon  a  plate  presenting  a  surface 
large  enough  for  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  for  its  retention  in 
the  mouth ;  but,  when  only  a  partial  upper  set  is  required,  it  is 
often  more  advisable  to  secure  the  piece  by  means  of  clasps. 
For  a  like  reason,  it  was  thought  that  the  narrowness  of  the  in- 
ferior alveolar  ridge  would  preclude  the  application  of  a  plate  to 
it  upon  this  principle,  and  in  this  opinion  the  author  participated; 
but  he  has  succeeded  so  perfectly  in  confining  lower  pieces  by 
this  means,  that  he  now  never  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  spiral 
springs  for  their  retention. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  plan  is  founded,  may  be  simply 
illustrated  by  taking  two  small  blocks  of  marble  or  glass,  the  flat 
surfaces  of  which  accurately  fit  each  other.  If  now  the  air  be- 
tween them  is  replaced  by  water,  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
their  external  surfaces,  will  enable  a  person  to  raise  the  under 
block,  by  lifting  the  upper.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a  gold 
plate,  or  any  other  substance,  impervious  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  gums,  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  them. 

The  firmness  of  the  adhesion  of  the  plate  or  base  to  the  gums 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  its  adaptation.  If  this  is  perfect, 
it  will  adhere  with  great  tenacity  ;  but  if  the  plate  is  badly  fitted, 
or  becomes  warped  in  soldering  on  the  teeth,  its  retention  will 
often  be  attended  with  difficulty.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
teeth  should  be  so  arranged  and  antagonized,  that  they  shall 
strike  those  in  the  other  jaw  on  both  sides  at  the  same  instant. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  never  be  overlooked,  for  if  they  meet 
on  one  side  before  they  come  together  on  the  other,  the  part  of 
the  plate  or  base  not  pressed  upon,  will  be  detached,  and  by  ad- 
mitting the  air  between  it  and  the  gums,  will  cause  it  to  drop. 

The  application  of  artificial  teeth  on  this  principle,  has  been 
practised  for  a  long  time.  Its  practicability  was  first  discovered 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  Gardette,  of  Philadelphia.  But  the  plates 
formerly  used  were  ivory  instead  of  gold,  and  could  seldom  be 
fitted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  the  mouth  to  exclude  the  air  ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  retained 
by  its  pressure.     Unless  fitted  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
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piece  is  constantly  liable  to  drop,  and  the  amount  of  substance 
necessary  to  leave  in  an  ivory  substitute,  renders  it  so  awkward 
and  clumsy,  that  a  set  of  teeth  mounted  upon  a  base  of  this  ma- 
terial can  seldom  be  worn  with  much  comfort  or  satisfaction ; 
moreover,  ivory  absorbs  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  so  readily,  that 
after  being  worn  for  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  exceedingly  offensive. 

The  firmness  with  which  teeth,  applied  upon  this  principle,  can 
be  made  to  adhere  to  the  gums,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
can  be  removed  and  replaced,  renders  them,  in  many  respects, 
more  desirable  than  those  fixed  in  the  mouth  with  clasps.  But, 
unless  judgment  and  proper  skill  are  exercised  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  teeth,  a  total  failure  may  be  expected,  or  at  least, 
they  will  never  be  worn  with  satisfaction  and  advantage. 

There  were  few  writers,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  who  had  even  adverted  to  this  mode  of 
applying  artificial  teeth.  Drs.  L.  S.  Parmly  and  Koecker  had 
each  bestowed  on  it  a  passing  notice.  The  former,  in  alluding 
to  the  subject,  thus  remarks  :  "  Where  the  teeth  are  mostly  gone 
in  both,  or  in  either  of  the  jaws,  the  method  is,  to  form  an  arti- 
ficial set,  by  first  taking  a  mould  of  the  risings  and  depressions 
of  every  point  along  the  surface  of  the  jaws,  and  then  making  a 
corresponding  artificial  socket  for  the  whole.  If  this  be  accu- 
rately fitted,  it  will,  in  most  cases,  retain  itself  sufficiently  firm, 
by  its  adhesion  to  the  gums,  for  every  purpose  of  speech  and 
mastication."* 

It  has  not,  until  recently,  been  thought  expedient  to  apply 
parts  of  sets  upon  this  principle ;  nor  did  we,  for  a  long  time, 
believe  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  give  to  a  lower  set, 
because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  sufficient  stability  to  render  it  at  all  serviceable ;  but 
experience  has  fully  demonstrated  its  practicability. 

Dr.  Koecker  tells  us,  that  he  has  "been  completely  success- 
ful in  several  instances,  in  the  application  of  sets  for  the  upper 
jaw  in  this  manner ;  they  should  be  made  either  with  a  gold  plate 
mounted  with  natural  or  artificial  teeth,  or  of  one  piece  of  hip- 
popotamus-tooth, "f  Having  already  stated  the  objections  that 
exist  to  the  use  of  this  substance,  we  cannot  join  with  Dr.  K.  in 

*  Practical  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the  Teeth,  pp.  138—39. 
t  Koecker  on  Artificial  Teeth,  p.  92. 
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its  recommendation.  At  the  time  -when  we  first  substituted  the 
gold  plate  for  ivory,  we  had  not  seen  his  late  work  on  artificial 
teeth,  and,  consequently  were  not  aware  that  the  use  of  metal 
for  a  base  had  ever  before  been  recommended. 

Modifications  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  principle  have  been 
made  since  1845,  by  constructing  the  plate  with  an  air-chamber 
or  cavity,  so  that  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  between  it  and 
the  parts  against  which  it  is  placed,  a  more  or  less  complete 
vacuum  is  formed,  causing  it  to  adhere  when  first  introduced 
with  greater  tenacity  to  the  gums  than  a  base  fitted  without  such 
cavity.  This  modification  might  be  termed  an  improvement, 
were  it  not  that  its  introduction  has  become  so  unnecessarily 
general,  has  so  often  induced  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  has  led  to  a  slovenly,  careless  method  of  swaging 
and  fitting  plates.  For  these  and  some  other  reasons.  Professor 
Austen  regards  its  introduction  as  a  positive  detriment,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  acknowledges  its  occasional  utility. 

Other  methods  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  retention  of  arti- 
ficial teeth,  but  as  they  have  long  since  been  abandoned,  a  de- 
scription of  them  is  rendered  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER   FOURTH. 

TEEATMENT  OF  THE  MOUTH  PEEPAEATOEY  TO 
THE  INSEETION  OF  AETIFICIAL  TEETH. 

The  condition  of  the  mouth  is  not  sufficiently  regarded  in  the 
application  of  artificial  teeth,  and  to  the  neglect  of  this,  the  evil 
effects  that  so  often  result  from  their  use,  are  frequently  attribu- 
table. An  artificial  appliance,  no  matter  how  correct  it  may  be 
in  its  construction  and  in  the  mode  of  its  application,  cannot  be 
worn  with  impunity  in  a  diseased  mouth.  Of  this  fact,  every 
day's  experience  furnishes  the  most  abundant  proof.  Yet  there 
are  men  in  the  profession,  so  utterly  regardless  of  their  own 
reputation  and  of  the  consequences  to  their  patients,  as  wholly 
to  disregard  the  condition  of  the  mouth,  and  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  applying  artificial  teeth  upon  diseased  roots  and  gums, 
or  before  the  curative  process,  after  the  extraction  of  the  natural 
teeth,  is  half  completed. 

The  dentist,  it  is  true,  may  not  always  be  to  blame  for  omit- 
ting to  employ  the  means  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the 
mouth  to  health.  The  fault,  oftentimes,  is  with  the  patient. 
There  are  many,  who,  after  being  fully  informed  of  the  evil 
effects  which  must  of  necessity  result  from  such  injudicious 
practice,  still  insist  on  its  adoption.  But  the  dentist,  in  such 
cases,  does  wrong  to  yield  his  better  informed  judgment  to  the 
caprice  or  timidity  of  his  patient,  knowing,  as  he  should,  the 
lasting,  pernicious  consequences  that  must  result  from  doing  so. 
If  he  is  not  permitted  to  carry  out  such  plan  of  treatment  as 
may  be  necessary  to  put  the  mouth  of  his  patient  in  a  healthy 
condition,  previously  to  the  application  of  artificial  teeth,  he 
should  refuse  to  render  his  services. 

Dr.  Koecker.  in  treating  upon  this  subject,  says,  "  There  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  case  in  a  hundred,  requiring  artificial  teeth,  in 
which  the  other  teeth  are  not  more  or  less  diseased,  and  the  gums 
and  alveoli,  also,  either  primarily  or  secondarily  affected.     The 
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mechanical  and  chemical  bearing  of  the  artificial  teeth,  even  if 
■well  contrived  and  inserted  upon  such  diseased  structures,  natu- 
rally becomes  an  additional  aggravating  cause  of  disease  in  parts 
already  in  a  sufficient  state  of  excitement ;  if,  however,  they  are 
not  well  constructed,  and  are  inserted  with  undue  means  or 
force,  or  held  by  too  great  or  undue  pressure,  or  by  ligatures  or 
other  pernicious  means  for  their  attachment,  the  morbid  effects 
are  still  more  aggravated,  and  a  general  state  of  inflammation 
in  the  gums  and  sockets,  and  particularly  in  the  periosteum, 
very  rapidly  follows.  The  patient,  moreover,  finds  it  impossible 
to  preserve  tho,  cleanliness  of  his  mouth  ;  and  his  natural  teeth, 
as  well  as  the  artificial  apparatus,  in  combination  with  the. dis- 
eases of  the  structures,  become  a  source  of  pain  and  trouble ; 
and  the  whole  mouth  is  rendered  highly  offensive  and  disgusting 
to  the  patient  himself,  as  well  as  to  others."* 

The  first  thing,  then,  claiming  the  attention  of  the  dentist, 
when  applied  to  for  artificial  teeth,  is  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  gums  and  of  such  teeth  as  may  be  remaining  in  the  mouth. 
If  either  or  both  are  diseased,  he  should  at  once  institute  such 
treatment  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  indicate ;  but  as 
this  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary now  to  refer  the  reader,  for  directions  upon  the  subject,  to 
what  is  there  said. 

When  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  secured  in  the  mouth  in  any 
other  way  than  by  pivoting  upon  the  roots,  sufficient  time  should 
elapse,  before  their  insertion,  for  the  completion  of  all  those 
changes  that  follow  the  treatment  which  is  usually  necessary  in 
such  cases ;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  worn  with  comfort,  they 
will  be  a  source  of  constant  irritation.  If  they  are  applied  too 
soon,  they  will  lose  their  adaptation  to  the  gums.  We  have 
now  in  our  possession  a  number  of  parts  of  sets  which  had  been 
prematurely  applied ;  the  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  rested  caused  them  to  press  so  unequally  on  the 
gums,  that  their  removal  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  the  irritation  and  pain  they  occasioned.  The  persons 
from  whose  mouths  they  were  taken  assured  us,  that  at  the  time 
of  their  application  they  fitted  very  accurately,  and  were  worn 
for  a  short  time  with  comfort. 

*  Koecker's  Essay  on  Artificial  Teeth,  pp.  27,  28. 
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It  is  often  necessary  to  wait  from  eight  to  fifteen  months, 
after  the  removal  of  the  natural  teeth,  for  the  completion  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  alveolar  ridge  after  extraction. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  supply  the  patient 
with  a  temporary  substitute,  as  comparatively  few  persons  are 
willing  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  without.  Nor  on  some  ac- 
counts is  it  desirable  that  they  should ;  for  in  this  long  interval 
the  lips  lose  somewhat  their  natural  expression,  the  under  jaw 
forgets  its  natural  motion,  and  inclines  to  project.  The  artifi- 
cial piece  or  pieces  feel  more  awkward  and  unmanageable  than 
if  inserted  at  once ;  they  also  interfere  more  with  the  articula- 
tion and  motions  of  the  tongue,  which  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  absence  of  the  teeth. 

Hence  the  insertion  of  artificial  pieces  may  become  advisable 
very  soon  after  extraction — the  interval  varying  from  hours  or 
days,  to  weeks  or  months.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  piece  will 
have  to  be  remodelled  at  short  interva.ls  ;  in  other  cases  the 
piece  as  first  made,  continues  to  be  worn  for  many  years  with 
much  comfort.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  these  differences.  Much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues, 
whether  hard  or  soft ;  and  much  also  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  alveolar  ridge  changes.  It  may  take  place  rapidly,  and  with 
slight  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  plate ;  "in  whicTi  case  the  pa- 
tient has  to  use  much  tact  in  retaining  the  piece  in  place.  Or  it 
may  take  place  slowly;  following,  as  it  is  apt  more  or  less  to  do, 
the  shape  of  the  plate ;  in  which  case  it  may  be  worn  with  some 
comfort,  or  even  with  great  satisfaction,  for  a  long  time. 

A  plate  made  immediately  after  extraction  should  not  fit  the 
ridge  exactly ;  but  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  rapid  ab- 
sorption of  the  prominent  edges  of  the  alveoli.  Some  practi- 
tioners advise  the  anticipation  of  this  process  by  "paring  down" 
the  alveolar  ridge.  This  "bold  surgery"  has  its  advantages 
and  its  advocates.     We  think  it  an  uncalled  for  cruelty. 


CHAPTER    FIFTH. 

MANNEE  OF  PEEPAEING  A  NATUEAL  EOOT  AND 
SECUEING  AN  AETIFICIAL  CEOWN  TO  IT. 


Previously  to  the  preparation  of  a  natural  root  for  the  re- 
ception of  an  artificial  tooth,  the  remaining  teeth  and  gums,  if 
diseased,  should  be  restored  to  health.  This  done,  such  portion 
of  the  crown,  as  may  not  have  been  previously  destroyed  by 
caries,  should  be  removed. 

The  usual  method  of  performing  this  part  of  the  operation, 
when  much  of  the  crown  remains,  consists  in  cutting  the  tooth 
about  three-fourths  off  with  a  file  or  very  fine  saw  (Fig.  167), 

Fig.  167. 


and  then  removing  it  with  a  pair  of  excising  forceps.  But  the 
forceps  should  not  be  -applied  until  the  tooth  has  been  cut  with 
a  file  on  every  side,  nearly  to  the  pulp-cavity,  and  even  then 
great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  jarring,  or  otherwise  injuring 
the  root.  When  too  large  a  portion  of  the  crown  is  dipt  off 
suddenly  with  excising  forceps,  the  concussion  is  often  so  great 
as  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  socket  of  the  tooth,  and  some- 
times to  shatter  the  root. 

When  excising  forceps  are  used  in  this  way,  they  should  be 
strong,  so  as  not  to  spring  under  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  with 

Fig.  168. 


cutting  edges  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  (Fig.  168).  But 
we  should  prefer,  where  a  large  part  of  the  crown  is  left,  to  re- 
move it  entirely  with  the  fine  saw.     Where  there  is  only  a  jagged 
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remnant  of  the  crown  left,  it  should  be  gradually  cut  away  by 
a  pair  of  cutting  forceps  made  as  light  as  possible,  with  a  spring 
between  the  blades  of  the  handle  to  keep  them  apart.  The  cut- 
ting edges  may  be  shaped  as  in  the  ordinary  excising  forceps 
(Fig.  168),  or  somewhat  like  the  beaks  of  Parmly's  duck-bill 
root  forceps,  represented  in 

Fig.  169. 


After  the  removal  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  crown,  the 
nerve,  if  still  alive,  should  be  immediately  destroyed,  by  intro- 
ducing a  silver  or  untempered  steel  wire,  or  some  other  small 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  root,  giving 
it,  at  Jjhe  same  time,  a  quick  rotary  motion.  It  is  important  that 
the  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  soft  and  yielding, 
otherwise,  any  sudden  motion  of  the  head  of  the  patient  might 
break  it  oiF  in  the  tooth.  Its  extremity  should  also  be  barbed  or 
bent  so  as  to  entangle  and  drag  out  the  nerve  when  withdrawn. 

Some  recommend  destroying  the  nerve  by  the  introduction  of 
a  hot  wire  into  the  canal  of  the  root,  but  as  this  is  very  liable  to 
produce  irritation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  other  method 
is  preferable. 

The  nerve  having  been  destroyed,  the  remainder  of  the  opera- 
tion will  be  painless.  The  root  may  now  be  filed  off,  a  little  above 
the  free  edge  of  the  gum,  Avith  an  oval  or  half  round  file.  The 
file  should  be  new  and  sharp  so  as  to  cut  rapidly,  but  not  too 
coarse,  lest  it  jar  the  root  too  much.  It  must  be  kept  cold  and 
clean  by  frequent  dipping  in  water.  The  exposed  extremity  of 
the  root,  after  having  been  thus  filed,  should  present  a  slightly 
arched  appearance,  corresponding  with  the  festooned  shape  of 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  gum. 

After  having  completed  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  natural 
canal  in  the  root  should  be  slightly  enlarged  with  a  burr-drill, 
or  a  broach  prepared  for  the  purpose.  A  slightly  projecting 
point  on  the  end  of  the  drill  will  serve  by  entering  the  canal  to 
guide  the  instrument,  which  must  be  held  steadily  in  one  direc- 
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tion.  The  canal  thus  formed  in  the  root  for  the  pivot  should 
never  exceed  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  or  a  line  in  diameter, 
and  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

If  from  any  peculiar  constitutional  susceptibility  there  is  rea- 
son to  apprehend  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  membrane, 
the  insertion  of  the  tooth  may  be  delayed  a  few  days  for  the  sub- 
sidence of  any  irritation  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  preparation  of  the  root.  It  will  be  prudent  to  do  this  in  all 
cases,  although  it  rarely  happens  that  the  operation  is  followed 
by  any  unpleasant  effects,  unless  this  has  previously  lost  its 
vitality  by  the  spontaneous  disorganization  of  the  nervous  pulp. 
In  this  case,  an  outlet  may  be  made  by  cutting  a  groove  on  the 
side  of  the  pivot,  or  in  some  other  way,  for  the  escape  of  any 
matter  which  may  form  at  the  apex  of  the  root.  But  it  is  better 
in  such  cases  to  extract  the  root  unless  the  discharge  can  be  per- 
manently arrested.  Dr.  Maynard  believes  that  the  irritation  in 
most  cases  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  acrid  matter  ^n  the 
upper  part  of  the  root;  by  removing  which  and  by  filling  the 
natural  canal  above  the  terminus  of  the  pivot,  up  to  the  extremity, 
it  may  generally  be  prevented.     This  should  always  be  done. 

After  having  prepared  the  root,  an  artificial  crown,  of  the  right 
shape,  color,  and  size,  is  accurately  fitted  to  it.  It  should  touch 
every  part  of  the  filed  extremity  of  the  root,  and  be  made  to  rest 
firmly  upon  it,  to  give  security  of  support,  and  to  exclude  food 
and  other  substances  which  by  their  decay  will  give  rise  to  un- 
pleasant odors.  Care  must  also  be  used  to  have  the  tooth  placed 
in  exact  line  with  the  other  teeth,  not  inclining  unnaturally  to 
either  side,  and  not  so  long  as  to  touch  the  lower  teeth  when  the 
mouth  is  closed.  To  fit  the  crown  accurately  is  often  a  tedious 
process,  and  wearies  the  patient.  To  avoid  this,  an  impression 
of  the  space  may  be  taken,  and  the  crown  adapted  to  the  model, 
which  should  be  hardened  by  varnish  or  soluble  glass. 

The  canal  in  the  root,  and  that  in  the  artificial  crown,  should 
be  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  When  the  crown  of  a  natural 
tooth  is  used,  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  root  by  the  use  of  the 
file;  the  proper  place  for  the  pivot  is  indicated  by  the  pulp- 
cavity,  but  in  porcelain  teeth  the  hole  is  not  always  in  the  centre. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  artificial  pivot  tooth,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  find  the  several  requirements  of  length,  width,  color,  and  posi- 
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tion  of  pivot-hole  just  as  required.      The  two  last  cannot  be 

changed,  but  the  two  first  may  often  Fig.  i70. 

be  modified  by  the  corundum  wheel. 

If    the   color    cannot    be    exactly 

matched,    it    is    perhaps   better   to 

select  one  a   shade    darker   rather 

than  lighter. 

For  grinding  the  edge,  sides,  or 
base  of  the  tooth,  any  of  the  hand 
lathes  in  use  will  answer  very  well. 
Fig.  170  represents  one  where  the 
wheel,  either  of  stone  or  corundum, 
revolves  in  a  vessel  containing  wa- 
ter. Figs.  171  and  172  represent  very  convenient  and  useful 
forms  of  the  hand  lathe.     The  foot  lathe  elsewhere  described  is 

Fig.  171. 


best  suited  for  the  laboratory ;  but,  for  such  grinding  and  fit- 
ting of  teeth  as  must  be  done  at  the  operating  chair,  a  hand  lathe 
will  be  found  very  convenient. 

Fig.  172. 


The  artificial  crown  may  be  secured  to  the  root  by  means  of 
a  pivot  made  of  wood  or  metal ;  when  the  latter  is  employed, 
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gold,  platina,  or  their  alloys,  are  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as 
silver  or  any  baser  metal  is  liable  to  be  oxidized  by  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth.  If  wood  is  used,  it  should  be  of  the  best  quality  of 
•well-seasoned  young  white  hickory,  as  this  possesses  greater 
strength  and  elasticity  than  any  other  that  can  be  procured  in 
this  country.  After  being  reduced  to  near  the  size  of  the  orifice 
of  the  cavity  in  the  artificial  tooth,  it  should  be  forced  through  a 
smooth  hole,  of  the  proper  size,  in  a  piece  of  ivory,  bone,  steel, 
or  some  other  hard  substance,  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  its 
fibres  as  closely  together  as  possible.  Thus  prepared,  one  end  is 
forced  into  the  cavity  in  the  artificial  crown,  and  the  projecting 
part  cut  off  about  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
the  tooth  according  to  the  depth  of  the  canal.  If  the  canals  in 
crown  and  root  are  equal  in  size,  the  pivot  is  ready  to  be  pressed 
into  place  ;  which  should  be  done  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
if  the  pivot  is  made  of  compressed  wood.  But  if  the  canals  dif- 
fer in  size,  the  wood  must  be  compressed  to  the  size  of  the  larger 
and  then  trimmed  down  to  fit  the  smaller.  The  end  thus 
trimmed  should  require  more  force  for  its  introduction,  since  the 
compressed  wood  swells  most  from  moisture.  The  part  of  the 
pivot  going  into  the  root,  if  made  of  compressed  wood,  should 
never  be  so  large  as  to  require  any  other  pressure  than  that 
which  can  be  applied  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger ;  as  the 
swelling  of  the  wood  will  soon  render  it  sufficiently  tight  to  hold 
it  firmly  in  its  place,  and  if  too  tight  the  subsequent  swelling 
will  split  the  root.  The  practice  of  driving  a  pivot  up  with  a 
hammer,  or  by  very  strong  pressure,  as  is  often  done,  is  a  bad 
one.  It  is  apt  to  cause  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
soft  tissues  about  the  apex  of  the  root.  The  utmost  force  ad- 
missible, and  this  only  in  the  case  of  uncompressed  pivot  wood, 
is  somewhat  more  than  can  be  made  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
applied  by  means  of  a  small  pine  stick  notched  at  the  end  to  re- 
ceive the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth. 

It  is  important  that  the  pivot  should  exactly  equal  the  depth 
of  the  canal.  If  too  long,  the  crown  will  not  go  up 
to  its  place ;  if  too  short,  there  will  be  either  an  un- 
necessary weakening  of  the  root  or  the  crown  will 
I  be  insecure.  A  small  piece  of  smooth  wire  or  knit- 
ting-needle with  a  sliding  collar  of  wood  or  gutta 
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percha  forms  a  simple  instrument  for  measuring  the  depth  of  the 
canal  in  the  root.  A  porcelain  tooth  with  a  wood  pivot  presents 
before  insertion  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  173. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  artificial  crown, 
and  in  doing  this,  the  pivot  often  remains  in  the  root.  For  the 
extraction  of  this,  the  forceps  represented  in  Fig.  174,  invented 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Elliott,  will  be  found  very  useful.     With  this  in- 

FiG.   174. 


strument  the  pivot  may  be  removed  from  the  root  without  jarring 
it  in  the  least,  or  exerting  any  extractive  force  upon  it.  The 
manner  of  applying  and  using  the  instrument  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  examining  the  drawing. 

When  a  metallic  pivot  is  used,  the  end  going  into  the  artificial 
crown  may  be  fastened  in  either  of  the  following  ways.  First, 
by  cutting  a  scrcAV  on  it,  either  with  a  file,  or  passing  it  through 
a  screw-plate;  the  cavity  in  the  crown  should  next  be  tilled  with 
a  wooden  tube,  and  the  pivot  then  screwed  into  it ;  or  the  pivot 
may  be  first  screwed  into  a  small  block  of  pivot  wood  and  the 
wood  then  trimmed  to  fit  the  crown.  Second,  by  filling  the  pivot- 
hole  with  pulverized  borax,  moistened  with  water,  inserting  the 
end  of  the  pivot  into  it,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  fill  the 
cavity,  placing  several  small  pieces  of  solder  around  it,  and  fus- 
ing them  with  the  blow-pipe.     The  solder,  adapting  itself,  when 

40 
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in  a  state  of  fusion,  to  the  rough  walls  of  the  cavity  in  the  crown 
of  the  tooth,  will  prevent  the  pivot  from  loosening  or  coming  out. 
The  projecting  part  of  the  pivot  should  be  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  square  and  pointed.  The  cavity  in  the  root,  which  re- 
quires to  be  deeper  for  a  metallic  than  for  a  wood  pivot,  should 
be  filled  with  wood,  having  a  small  hole  through  the  centre. 
Fig  175.  Into  this,  the  end  of  the  pivot  is  introduced  and  forced 
up,  until  the  tooth  and  root  come  firmly  together. 
The  appearance  of  a  porcelain  tooth,  prepared  with  a 
metallic  pivot,  for  insertion  in  this  manner,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  175.  Another  method  is  to  have  the  part  of 
the  pivot  tliat  enters  the  root  perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical ;' 
fit  it  into  a  block  of  pivot  wood,  and  then  trim  the  wood  so  as  to 
fit  the  canal  in  the  root. 

But  when  a  metallic  pivot  is  used,  a  plate-tooth  is  preferable 

to  one  made  expressly  for  pivoting.    The  manner  of  attaching  a 

pivot  to  the  former,  is  as  follows :  the  root  is  first  prepared,  after 

which,  an  impression  is  taken  ;  from  this,  a  plaster  model  is 

made,  and  from  the  latter  metallic  dies.     This  done,  a  piece  of 

gold  plate,  large  enough  to  cover  the  root,  should  be  swaged  up 

between  the  dies,  a  plate  tooth  of  the  proper  size,  shape,  and 

color,  is  then  fitted  to  the  root,  backed  with  gold,  and  soldered 

to  the  plate.     To  the  upper  or  convex  surface  of  this  last,  and 

immediately  beneath  the  canal  in  the  root,  a  gold 

pivot  is  attached.     The  position  and  direction 

of  this  pivot  is  thus  secured.     Press  the  plate, 

covered  with  a  very  thin  film  of  wax,  against 

the  root;  at  the  point  opposite  the  canal,  thus 

marked  on  the  plate,  drill  a  hole  ;  through  this 

pass  the  gold  pivot  into  the  canal;  press  softened 

sealing-wax  around  the  part  of  the  pivot  (made  purposely  too 

long)  below  the  plate,  and  remove  the  fixture  from  the  mouth. 

Invest  the  upper  part  of  the  pin  and  plate  in  plaster  (keeping 

it,  by  means  of  a  minute  collar  of  wax,  out  of  the  hole  through 

which  the  pin  passes),  remove  the  sealing-wax,  cut  off  the  pin 

even  with  the  plate  and  solder.    A  front  and  side  view  of  a  tooth 

thus  prepared  is  shown  in  Fig.  176. 

A  pivot,  consisting  of  gold  encased  in  a  thin  layer  of  wood, 
constitutes  about  as  secure  a  means  of  attachment  as  can  be  em- 
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ployed.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  The  gold  is 
first  made  into  wire  of  the  proper  size,  and  passed  through  a 
screw-plate  :  a  hole  is  then  drilled  lengthwise  into  a  piece  of  well- 
seasoned  hickory,  as  far  as  required  for  the  length  of  the  pivot, 
and  a  thread  cut  with  the  corresponding  screw-tap  ;  into  this  the 
wire  is  screwed,  and  then  cut  oflf  close  to  the  wood,  which  is  re- 
duced with  a  file  or  knife  to  near  the  size  of  the  orifice  in  the 
artificial  crown,  and  then  condensed  by  passing  through  a  pivot 
draw-plate.  Subsequent  manipulations  are  the  same  as  given  for 
the  simple  wooden  pivot:  from  Avhich  it  differs  in  being  stronger, 
also  in  permitting  a  slight  bend  in  the  pivot,  in  case  the  canals 
'  in  root  and  crown  are  not  in  precisely  the  same  direction.  The 
wood  prevents  the  gold  from  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  root,  or 
from  being  worn  by  friction  in  the  pivot-hole  of  the  artificial 
tooth;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  swelling  of  this  encasement, 
the  pivot  is  firmly  retained  in  both. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  best 
kind  of  pivot.  Some  prefer  wood,  others  metal.  Dr.  Fitch,  on 
this  subject,  observes  :  "The  metallic  pivots  are  far  better  than 
any  other;  and  their  only  objection  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  wear 
the  tooth  that  is  placed  upon  them,  and  the  stump  in  which  they 
are  inserted ;  and  so  much  so  do  they  have  this  efi"ect,  that  we 
are  induced  to  use  pivots  of  wood.  This  last  has  the  advantage, 
if  perfectly  seasoned,  of  swelling  in  the  stump,  by  the  moisture 
which  they  absorb;  and,  in  this  way,  becoming  very  firm.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  kinds  are,  perhaps, 
nearly  balanced." 

To  the  use  of  wood  Dr.  Koecker  is  decidedly  opposed.  "The 
pivots  should  be  made  only  of  fine  gold  or  platina ;  every  other 
metal,  such  as  brass,  copper,  silver,  and  even  inferior  gold,  are 
highly  objectionable,  being  more  or  less  liable  to  corrode,  and 
thus  become  injurious  to  other  teeth  and  the  general  health. 
There  is,  however,  a  practice  which  is  still  more  improper,  namely, 
the  use  of  pivots  made  of  wood ;  these  pivots  expand  consid- 
erably after  insertion,  from  the  moisture  of  the  mouth,  and  con- 
sequently remain  perfectly  firm  in  the  roots  for  several  years, 
which  deceives  not  only  the  patient,  but  the  dentist  also,  and  in- 
duces them  to  consider  the  case  very  successful,  until  they  at 
last  find  that  the  root  is  either  split  by  the  swelling  of  the  pivot, 
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or  nearly  destroyed  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the  wood  in  the  cavity ; 
which,  by  its  chemical  and  mechanical  irritation,  is  very  apt  to 
produce  very  serious  inflammation,  and  other  affections  of  the 
gums  and  sockets ;  by  no  means  the  least  objection  is  the  disa- 
greeable breath,  which  must  be  an  unavoidable  concomitant  of 
this  practice.  I  have  made  it  a  universal  rule  to  insert  the 
tooth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  patient  shall  be  able,  after  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  instructions,  to  remove  it  and  replace  it 
at  pleasure ;  for  this  purpose  I  have  found  it  best,  and  most  ef- 
fectual, to  wind  a  little  cotton  round  the  pivot,  which  should  be 
filed  somewhat  rough,  previous  to  its  insertion  into  the  fang." 

The  description  here  given  of  the  effects  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  wood  pivot  is  exaggerated.  If  properly  made  of 
good  wood,  it  is  no  more  liable  to  produce  irritation,  and  to  af- 
fect the  breath,  than  one  made  of  gold  or  any  other  metal,  and 
wrapped  in  cotton.  The  fact  that  wooden  pivots  remain  firmly  in 
the  roots  for  several  years,  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
recommendation  than  an  objection,  and  would  go  far  towards 
determining  our  preference  in  their  favor.  The  frequent  removal 
and  replacement  of  a  pivoted  tooth  greatly  tends  to  hasten  the 
destruction  of  the  root,  and  to  irritate  surrounding  parts,  and 
prevents  the  possibility  of  having  a  firmly  fitting  crown.  In 
fact,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  wooden  pivot,  either  simple, 
or  stiffened  by  a  gold  wire,  as  much  the  best  for  a  sound  fang 
normally  placed  in  the  alveolus. 

As  a  general  rule,  not  more  than  two  roots  should  be  prepared 
at    one    sitting,    though    sometimes 

Fig.  177.  <='  » 

four,  or  even  six  may  be  prepared 
without  incurring  any  risk.  Fig. 
177  represents  the  roots  of  the  four 
upper  incisors,  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  artificial  teeth,  and  the 
teeth  armed  with  wood  pivots,  ready  to  be  inserted.  The  artist 
has  not,  however,  given  a  sufficient  convexity  to  the  ends  of  the 
roots,  nor  carried  down  the  points  of  the  gum  far  enough  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

When  a  tooth  is  attached  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
pivoting,  the  walls  of  the  canal  in  the  root  are,  of  necessity, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and,  conse- 
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quently,  are  gradually  softened  and  broken  down ;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  larger  pivot  will  be  required,  and 
this,  too,  will  have  to  be  again  replaced  with  one  still  larger, 
until,  finally,  the  root  is  destroyed.  This  destructive  process 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  accordingly 
as  the  root  is  hard  or  soft,  and  as  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
are  in  a  healthy  or  vitiated  condition.  This  may  be  prevented 
by  introducing  a  gold  cylinder  for  the  reception  of  the  pivot. 
This  protects  the  walls  of  the  canal  against  the  action  of  corro- 
sive agents,  and  a  root  thus  prepared,  will  support  an  artificial 
crown  more  than  twice  as  long  as  when  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  operation,  however,  is  more  tedious  and  expensive, 
and  only  the  larger  roots  will  permit  the  enlarged  size  of  canal 
required. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  tooth  in  this  manner,  the  following 
is  the  method  of  procedure:  First,  the  crown  of  the  natural 
tooth  is  removed,  the  nerve,  if  alive,  destroyed,  and  the  canal  in 
the  root  enlarged  as  before  directed.  Secondly,  a  screw-tap  is 
then  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  screw  on  its  inner 
walls.  Thirdly,  a  corresponding  screw-thread  is  then  cut  on  a 
piece  of  hollow  gold  wire,  during  which  process  the  gold  tube  is 
filled  with  steel  wire  to  prevent  compression.  This  done,  it  may 
be  screwed  into  the  root  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  wire 
on  the  inside  of  it  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  lower  or  protrud- 
ing extremity  dressed  off  even  with  the  root  with  a  very  fine  file. 
Fourthly,  an  artificial  tooth  is  selected,  of  the  right  size,  shape 
and  color,  and  fitted  to  the  root;  after  which  a  gold  pivot  is  fixed 
in  it  in  the  manner  before  described,  corresponding  in  size  and 
length  to  the  gold  tube  in  the  root.  Having  proceeded  thus  far, 
the  operation  is  completed  by  applying  the  tooth  to  the  root,  but 
little  pressure  being  required  to  force  up  the  pivot. 

The  stability  of  a  tooth  secured  in  this  manner,  if  the  pivot  be 
of  the  proper  size,  is  as  great  when  first  inserted,  as  one  pre- 
pared by  any  of  the  other  methods,  and  it  may  be  removed, 
cleansed  and  replaced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  patient.  But  metal 
against  metal  inevitably  wears  loose,  and  rapidly  so  if  removed 
from  time  to  time.  Hence  many  prefer  the  wooden  pivot,  with 
a  wire  run  through  its  centre.  When  the  walls  of  the  canal  are 
so  much  enlarged  by  decay  as  to  have  formed  a  conical-shaped 
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cavity  in  the  lower  extremity  of  the  root,  the  upper  end  only  of 
the  cylindrical  screw  will  take  effect.  In  this  case,  the  space 
between  the  lower  extremity  and  the  walls  of  the  root  must  be 
thoroughly  filled  with  gold  before  the  wire  on  the  inside  is  with- 
drawn; after  which  the  tube  and  extruding  portions  of  the  gold 
are  filed  off  even  Avith  the  root,  and  polished  before  the  artificial 
tooth  is  applied. 

The  hollow  wire  is  made  by  partially  folding  a  narrow,  evenly- 
cut  strip  of  gold  around  a  steel  mandril  (a  knitting-needle  makes 
an  excellent  one),  and  passing  through  a  draw-plate ;  withdraw 
the  mandril  and  solder  the  seam ;  then  replace  the  mandril,  and 
complete  the  drawing  until  the  proper  thickness  is  given.  If  too 
thin,  it  will  not  hold  the  screw-thread ;  if  too  thick,  it  will  either 
make  the  canal  too  small,  or  require  too  large  an  opening  in  the 
root.  Hollow  wire  may  be  procured  of  the  proper  size  at  less 
expense  of  time  and  money  than  it  can  be  made  by  a  dentist. 
It  is  known  by  jewellers  as  joint-wire^  because  used  for  the 
hinges  of  breast-pins,  &c. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  natural  root,  instead  of  occu- 
pying its  proper  position  in  the  jaw,  runs  very  obliquely,  so  that 
if  the  pivot  connecting  the  artificial  tooth  to  it  be  straight,  the 
latter  will  either  overlap  the  adjoining  teeth,  or  else  project 
outward  or  inward.  To  obviate  this,  an  angle  should  be  given 
to  the  pivot,  immediately  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
tooth  and  root.  If  this  obliquity  be  slight,  the  wooden  pivot, 
stiffened  with  wire,  can  easily  be  bent  to  suit;  but  in  cases  of 
greater  obliquity,  a  solid  gold  pin  will  be  required. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  cases  are  met  with  presenting  a 
still  more  formidable  difficulty;  as,  for  example,  when  the  root 
is  situated  behind  the  circle  of  the  other  teeth.  In  a  case  of 
this  sort,  a  different  kind  of  tooth  and  an  entirely  diff'erent 
course  of  procedure  is  necessary.  After  having  prepared  the 
root,  an  impression  of  the  parts  are  taken  in  wax,  from  which  a 
plaster  model  is  obtained,  and  from  this  two  metallic  dies.  With 
these  a  gold  plate  is  to  be  swaged,  extending  just  far  enough 
back  to  cover  the  root,  and  forward  to  form  a  line  with  the  outer 
circle  of  the  teeth.  To  the  posterior  part  of  the  plate  covering 
the  root,  and  directly  beneath  the  cavity  in  it,  a  gold  pivot, 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  is  soldered  (its  length  and 
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direction  is  found  as  directed  on  page  618),  and  to  the  anterior 
part  of  it  a  plate-tooth  of  the  right  size,  shape  and  shade  is  at- 
tached. A  piece  of  hollow  wood,  or  a  hollow  gold  screw  as 
before  described,  is  now  introduced  into  the  root,  and  into  this 
the  gold  pivot  is  inserted.  A  side  view  of  a  right  superior  cen- 
tral   incisor,    mounted    on    a    plate    with    a 

^        .  .         .        ,  ^  ,  -  Fig.  178.       Fig.  179. 

pivot,  tor  insertion  in  the  manner  here  de- 
scribed, is  represented  in  Fig.  178.  In 
Fig.  179  a  back  view  is  shown. 

A  description  of  the  manner — of  obtain-  V  pill| 

ing  impressions  with  wax,  plaster,  &c.  ;  of 
making  plaster  models  and  metallic  dies ;  of  fitting  a  plate, 
attaching  teeth  to  it,  and  finishing  it  up,  will  be  hereafter  given. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  do  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  manner  of  refining  and  alloying  gold,  and 
of  making  it  into  plate,  springs,  and  solder. 


CHAPTER    SIXTH. 

MANNEE  OF  EEFINING  AND  ALLOYING  GOLD,  AND 
CALCULATING  ITS  FINENESS. 

Gold,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  the  best  metal  which  can 
be  employed  in  connection  with  artificial  teeth,  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  the  only  one  capable  of  resisting  the  ac- 
tions of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  except  platina,  which,  in 
this  respect,  answers  equally  well.  The  latter,  however,  is  better 
suited  for  a  peculiar  style  of  work,  hereafter  to  be  described, 
than  for  the  ordinary  swaged  plate.  Although  for  this  purpose 
it  is  used  to  some  extent,  it  has  no  advantage  in  respect  of  purity 
over  twenty-carat  gold,  and  has  the  decided  disadvantage  of 
being  heavier,  softer,  and  more  easily  bent  out  of  shape.  Gold, 
therefore,  standing  first  in  value  and  importance  of  all  the  mate- 
rials upon  which  artificial  teeth  can  be  mounted,  demands  our 
first  consideration. 

Although  the  manner  of  refining,  alloying  and  manufacturing 
gold  into  plate,  solder,  &c.,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
coming  properly  within  the  province  of  the  dentist,  yet,  as  he 
often  experiences  great  difiiculty  in  procuring  them  of  the  right 
quality,  a  brief  description  of  these  several  processes  is  neces- 
sary. Especially  is  this  necessary  since  the  dental  depots  sel- 
dom keep  on  hand  any  gold  plate  finer  than  eighteen  carats,  the 
use  of  which  we  consider  discreditable  to  the  profession  which 
calls  for  so  inferior  a  quality  of  metal,  rather  than  to  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  supply  their  demands.  Moreover,  many 
practitioners  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  use  gold  plate, 
unless  they  know  how  to  prepare  it  from  coin. 

Gold  in  its  pure  state,  free  from  alloy,  is  too  soft  and  yielding 
to  serve  as  a  suitable  support  for  artificial  teeth ;  but  if  it  con- 
tains too  much  or  an  improper  alloy,  it  will  either  be  tarnished 
or  blackened  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  or  rendered  too 
brittle  for  dental  purposes.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
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the  gold  used  in  connection  with  artificial  teeth  should  be  of  the 
proper  fineness,  and  possessed  of  the  requisite  malleability.  To 
secure  these  qualities,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  metal  with  which  it  should  be  alloyed  before  it  is 
made  into  plate  or  other  forms  necessary  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  employed. 

The  scraps  and  filings  removed  in  shaping  and  reducing  to 
their  proper  size  and  form  the  various  pieces  of  gold  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  piece  of  dental  mechanism,  are  apt  to  become 
mixed  with  base  metals,  such  as  iron  from  the  wearing  of  files, 
and,  occasionally  small  particles  of  lead,  or  tin.  If  these  are 
melted  with  and  permitted  to  remain  in  the  gold,  they  will  de- 
stroy its  ductility,  and  render  it  unfit  for  a  base  or  support  to 
artificial  teeth.  Iron  is  less  objectionable  than  the  lead  or  tin, 
and  may  always  be  removed,  before  the  gold  is  melted,  with  a 
magnet ;  but  to  free  it  perfectly  from  the  others,  it  will  some- 
times be  necessary  to  refine  it  in  the  manner  presently  to  be  de- 
scribed. A  two-thousandth  part  of  tin  or  lead  destroys  the  duc- 
tility of  gold,  and  even  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  red-hot  tin  or 
lead  renders  it  exceedingly  hard  and  brittle.  Antimony,  or  bis- 
muth, when  mixed  with  gold,  exerts  upon  it  a  very  similar  effect. 
So  marked  is  the  influence  of  antimony  in  injuring  one  of  the 
most  valuable  properties  of  gold,  that  its  original  name  regulus 
(little  king),  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  commerce,  was  given 
in  view  of  this  controlling  effect  upon  the  king  of  metals.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  action  of  minute 
quantities  of  these  four  metals,  so  much  used  in  the  laboratory, 
upon  gold,  platina,  and  silver. 

Platina,  united  with  gold  in  certain  proportions,  has  the  effect 
of  hardening  the  latter  metal  and  making  it  very  elastic,  but 
does  not  materially  affect  its  ductility.  The,  affinity  of  the  alloy 
for  oxygen  however  is  so  great,  that  it  is  readily  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid.  The  septic  (nitrous)  acid  of  the  mouth,  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  apt,  in  a  short  time,  to  corrode  the  metal  or  else 
make  it  very  brittle.  But  for  this,  the  two  metals  combined  in 
the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  platina,  would  form 
an  exceedingly  useful  alloy  for  the  construction  of  spiral  springs. 
That  a  combination  of  two  metals  should  be  thus  easily  acted  on 
by  an  agent  incapable  of  acting  on  either,  when  in  a  separate- 
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state,  may  appear  somewhat  remarkable,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true.  We  have  in  the  effect  of  platina  upon  steel  an  analogous 
case.  It  makes  the  steel  exceedingly  hard  and  fine-grained ; 
but  although  itself  totally  insensible  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
when  alloyed  in  minute  quantity  with  steel,  it  causes  this  latter 
metal  to  oxidize  with  such  readiness  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  use. 

Hence  may  be  seen  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  entertained  by 
many,  that  because  platina  is  a  more  indestructible  metal  than 
silver  or  copper,  it  must  necessarily  make  a  purer  plate.  The 
properties  of  alloys  are,  in  fact,  so  often  and  so  widely  different 
from  those  of  their  component  metals,  that  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  experiment.  Of  the  three  metals,  platina,  silver, 
and  copper,  speculative  theory  might  select  the  first  and  purest 
as  the  best  alloy  for  gold ;  whereas  actual  experience  demon- 
strates that  copper,  itself  the  most  injurious  to  the  mouth,  im- 
parts most  perfectly  to  gold,  those  qualities  which  are  required 
in  a  dental  plate. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  importance  of  having  gold,  which  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  mouth,  of  the  right  quality,  every  dentist,  who 
has  connected  with  his  practice  a  mechanical  laboratory,  should 
have  the  necessary  fixtures  for  melting  and  working  this  metal 
into  the  various  forms  required  for  dental  purposes.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are,  a  small  furnace,  with  crucibles  and  tongs, 
ingot-moulds,  an  anvil  and  hammers,  and  a  rolling  mill ;  a  plate- 
gauge,  draw-plate,  and  bench-vice ;  fluxing  and  refining  chemi- 
cals, &c.     These  will  hereafter  be  described. 

MANNER  OF  REFINING  GOLD. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  describing  the  manner  of  refining 
gold,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  assaying  or  refining  this  metal ;  but  to  point  out,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  manner  of  separating  it  from  the  several 
metals  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  combined  in  the  dentist's 
laboratory. 

The  method  usually  employed  by  assayers  for  separating  gold 
from  -silver,  is,  to  roll  the  alloy  out  into  very  thin  plates,  and 
put  it  in  nitric  acid;  this  will  dissolve  most  of  the  silver,  and 
leave  the  gold  behind  in  the  form  of  brown  plates,  scales,  or  pow- 
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der,  which  after  being  thoroughly  washed  is  put  into  a  crucible 
with  borax  and  melted  down  into  an  ingot  of  pure  gold.  But 
this  method  will  not  succeed,  unless  the  quantity  of  silver  be 
equal  to  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  gold:  for  the  nitric  acid 
which  acts  only  upon  the  silver  (and  copper)  cannot  eat  out  all 
the  alloy  if  its  particles  are  too  much  surrounded  with  the  parti- 
cles of  gold.  From  the  old  rule — one-fourth  gold,  three-fourths 
alloy — came  the  name  given  to  this  process,  quartation :  it  is 
also  known  as  the  nitric  acid  process.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purification  of  gold  upon  a  large  scale,  and  is  the  process  used 
in  the  U.  S.  Mint.  But  it  does  not  remove  the  platina  so  gene- 
rally found  in  dentists'  scrap ;  and  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
gold  of  eighteen  carats  fineness  and  upward  as  the  next  process. 

The  nitro-muriatic  or  aqua-regia  process  dissolves  all  the 
metals  of  the  alloy,  but  immediately  precipitates  the  silver.  The 
gold  is  subsequently  precipitated  in  a  state  of  purity,  thoroughly 
washed,  dried  and  melted  down  with  borax.  The  process  is 
briefly  as  follows.  Melt  the  scrap  to  be  refined ;  roll  into  a  thin 
strip  and  curl  it  up  into  what  is  technically  termed  a  cornet ; 
place  in  a  porcelain  vessel  and  pour  on  the  aqua-regia,  three  or 
four  ounces  to  the  ounce  of  alloy,  which  must  be  mixed  at  the 
moment  of  using,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  pure  nitric 
acid  tto  two,  two  and  a  half,  or  three  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
quicken  the  solution  by  heat  from  a  spirit-lamp,  setting  the 
vessel  where  the  nitrous  fumes  can  escape  from  the  room:  decant 
or  filter  the  solution  so  as  to  separate  the  precipitated  silver; 
evaporate  the  clear  solution  over  a  spirit-lamp  nearly  to  dryness, 
add  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporate  a  second  time,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  all  nitric  acid. 

The  concentrated  orange-colored  solution  is  the  chloride  of 
gold  together  with  the  chloride  of  platina  and  other  metals  from 
which  it  must  be  separated  by  precipitation.  Dilute  largely 
with  water,  and  add  little  by  little,  a  solution  of  the  proto-sul- 
phate  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  until  the  dark  olive-brown  precipi- 
tate, which  instantly  appears,  ceases  to  form.  Pour  on  this  pre- 
cipitate some  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  all  trace  of  iron,  and  then 
wash  several  times  with  hot  water,  dry  it  and  melt  with  borax 
in  a  crucible. 

If  the  presence  of  much  platina  is  suspected,  the  solution 
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should  be  treated  with  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  after 
the  gold  has  been  removed.  This  will  precipitate  the  platina, 
which  should  be  washed,  dried,  and  sold,  inasmuch  as  the  dent- 
ist has  no  heat  sufficiently  intense  to  melt  it.  If  the  alloy  to 
be  refined  consists  simply  of  gold  and  platina,  the  aqua-regia 
solution,  after  being  made  neutral  by  twice  evaporating  nearly 
to  dryness,  should  be  diluted  with  water  and  the  platina  precipi- 
tated by  muriate  of  ammonia ;  then  decant  the  gold  solution  from 
the  platina  and  precipitate  the  gold  by  the  protosulphate  of 
iron. 

A  third  method  of  refining  is  the  sulphuric  acid  process,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  further  than  to  say  that  it  resem- 
bles the  quartation  process.  Gold  is  melted  with  five  to  seven 
times  as  much  silver,  granulated  and  then  boiled  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  platina  or  iron  retort  with  sulphuric  acid. 

By  any  of  these  three  processes,  but  most  conveniently  by  the 
second,  dental  scrap  may  be  refined  to  a  purity  sufficient  for 
every  practical  purpose.  The  assayer  resorts  to  other  methods 
to  obtain  the  absolute  purity  required  in  analyses. 

Gold  still  containing  traces  of  silver  may  be  treated  with  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony.  This  may  be  done  with  a  strong  heat  in  a 
covered  crucible,  and  after  the  gold  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
fusion  for  some  thirty  or  forty  minutes  it  should  be  pour(?d  out 
into  an  ingot-mould,  and  separated  from  the  antimony,  which 
will  lie  at  the  top.  It  may  be  necessary  to  melt  it  in  this  way 
two  or  three  times,  adding,  each  time,  a  less  quantity  of  anti- 
mony; at  the  last  melting,  a  current  of  air,  from  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, should  be  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  fused  metal  to 
evaporate  the  antimony,  and  after  the  vapor  ceases  to  escape,  a 
little  refined  nitre  and  borax  should  be  thrown  into  the  crucible. 
It  should  then,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  poured  into  the  ingot-mo"uld 
and  rolled;  should  it  crack  in  hammering  or  rolling,  it  must  be 
again  melted,  and  a  little  more  nitre  and  borax  thrown  on  it. 

Still  another  process  for  refining  gold,  is  occasionally  used, 
called  cementation.  It  consists  in  first  rolling  the  gold  out 
into  exceedingly  thin  plates,  then  placing  it  in  a  crucible  with  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  brickdust,  one  of  calcined  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  one  of  chloride  of  soda.  A  bed  of  this  mixture  or 
cementing  powder,  is  first  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible; 
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the  gold  is  then  put  in  and  covered  with  it.  The  crucible  is 
covered  with  another  crucible,  the  joints  well  luted  with  clay, 
and  gradually  raised  to  a  red  heat,  at  which  temperature,  it 
should  be  kept  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  crucible 
is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  the  top  broken  off,  and  after  it  has 
cooled  the  gold  may  be  separated  from  the  cement  and  washed, 
or  what  is  still  better,  boiled  in  hot  water.* 

The  form  of  furnace  for  melting  gold  depends  much  upon  the 
kind  of  fuel.  Charcoal,  coke  and  anthracite  are  the  three  kinds 
used  ;  bituminous  coal  is  inadmissible  until  converted  into  coke. 
The  stove  factories  now  furnish  so  many  convenient  forms  for 
the  use  of  any  of  these  fuels,  that  we  shall  not  occupy  time  or 
space  in  their  detailed  description.  A  pipe  six  feet  high  will 
give  to  the  ordinary  "preserving  furnace"  a  draft  sufficient  to 
melt  gold  with  charcoal :  coke  gives  a  very  intense  heat,  but 
needs  a  stronger  draft ;  anthracite  requires  a  powerful  draft,  but 
gives  a  more  steady  heat,  needs  less  frequent  renewal,  and  hence 
is  better  for  long-continued  heats. 

As  regards  the  shape  and  size  of  the  stove,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to :  convenience  of  access  to  the  crucible ; 
sufficient  depth  and  width  to  surround  the  crucible  with  a  good 
body  of  fuel,  without  unnecessary  waste  of  material.  Furnaces 
acting  by  simple  draft,  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than  blast 
furnaces. 

The  Ceylonese  goldsmiths  use  a  blast  furnace  of  very  rude 
and  simple  construction.  It  consists  of  a  small  low  earthen  pot, 
filled  with  chaff,  or  sawdust,  on  which  a  little  charcoal  fire  is 
made,  which  is  excited  with  a  small  bamboo  blow-pipe,  about  six 
inches  long,  the  blast  being  directed  through  a  short  earthen  pipe 
or  nozzle,  the  end  of  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire.  By 
this  simple  contrivance,  a  most  intense  heat  may  be  obtained, 
greater,  it  is  said,  than  is  required  for  melting  gold  or  silver. 

For  separating  copper,  tin,  lead  or  zinc,  from  gold,  the  follow- 
ing simple  method  may  be  adopted :  put  the  gold  in  a  clean  cru- 
cible, covered  with  another  crucible,  having  a  small  opening  or 
hole  through  the  top  ;  lute  the  two  together  with  clay,  place  them 
in  a  bed  of  charcoal  in  the  furnace,  ignite  the  coal  gradually, 
afterwards  increase  the  combustion  by  means  of  a  current  of  air 

*  See  Chemistry  of  Arts,  vol.  ii,  pp.  545,  550. 
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from  a  pair  of  bellows  or  bj  turning  on  tbe  draft;  after  the  gold 
has  melted,  throw  in  at  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes  several 
small  lumps  of  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  and  sub-borate  of 
soda  (borax),  and  keep  it  in  a  fused  state  for  thirty  or  forty 
minutes;  then. remove  the  crucible,  and  plunge  in  water  to  cool 
it;  break  it  and  separate  the  lump  of  gold  from  the  dross;  then 
put  into  another  crucible,  melt  with  a  little  borax,  and  pour  into 
an  ingot-mould,  of  the  proper  size,  previously  warmed  and  oiled. 
The  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  or  after  the  nitre,  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating 
the  base  metals,  and  often  with  more  certain  and  better  results, 
especially  where  the  presence  of  any  tin  is  suspected.  If  the 
gold  cracks  on  being  hammered  or  rolled,  it  should  be  melted 
again,  and  more  nitre  and  borax  thrown  into  it;  the  inside  of 
the  crucible  should  also  be  well  rubbed  with  borax,  before  the 
metal  is  put  in.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  this  process 
several  times,  and  if  the  gold  still  continue  brittle,  a  little  muri- 
ate of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  may  be  thrown  into  the  crucible 
when  the  gold  is  in  a  fused  state;  after  the  vapor  ceases  to  es- 
cape, the  metal  should  be  poured  into  an  ingot-mould,  warmed 
and  oiled  as  before  directed.  This  last  method  of  treatment  will 
make  the  gold  tough,  and  prevent  it  from  cracking  under  the 
hammer,  or  while  being  rolled,  provided  it  is,  from  time  to  time, 
properly  annealed  during  the  process. 

By  this  method  of  refining  gold,  known  as  the  dry  proces8,  or 
"refining  by  fire,"  suflUciently  accurate  results  will  be  obtained 
for  many  of  the  practical  purposes  of  mechanical  dentistry; 
since  the  variation  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a  carat  in  the 
fineness  of  gold  plate  is  not  often  a  matter  of  much  consequence. 
Comparing  the  two  classes  of  refining  processes — the  humid,  by 
acids,  and  the  dry,  by  fire — the  first  is  the  more  accurate,  and 
the  only  way  to  remove  platina  or  silver ;  but  it  is  the  most 
troublesome,  and  requires  a  familiarity  with  chemical  details, 
Avhich,  unfortunately,  many  dentists  are  totally  ignorant  of. 
The  second  may  remove  the  lead,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  and  bis- 
muth, if  in  small  quantity;  and  if  continued  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  with  a  free  use  of  nitre,  may  remove  a  large 
proportion  of  copper.  It  can  scarcely  be  depended  upon  if  the 
object  is  to  make  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  but  will  answer  admirably 
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if  the  purpose  is  merely  to  lessen  the  alloy  or  remove  certain 
impurities. 

As  the  dry  process  is  one  that  the  dentist  will  often  have  oc- 
casion to  resort  to,  we  shall  give  (from  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science)  the  following  description 
of  the  very  excellent  method  pursued  hy  Dr.  Elliot,  of  Montreal: 

"  The  following  implements  are  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  a 
small  draught  furnace,  a  quantity  of  fine  hard-wood  coal,  a  clean 
crucible  with  a  sheet-iron  cover  (a  lump  of  charcoal  is  better),  a 
light  pair  of  crucible-tongs,  an  ingot-mould  made  of  soapstone,  a 
little  nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  borax  and  oil.  The 
fire-place  of  the  furnace  should  be  about  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  eight  or  ten  deep  ;  this  should  be  connected  by  means  of  a 
pipe  with  the  chimney,  so  that  a  powerful  draught  may  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  coal.  A  blast-furnace  is  objectionable,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bellows  burns  out  the  coal  immediately  under  the 
crucible,  and  it  is,  therefore,  constantly  dropping  down,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  draught-furnace  ;  besides,  the  draught-fur- 
nace produces  a  more  even  fire,  a  quality  equally  indispensable. 

"In  preparing  for  a  heat,  the  furnace  should  be  filled  about 
half  full  of  coal,  and  after  it  is  well  ignited,  it  should  be  con- 
solidated as  much  as  practicable  without  choking  the  draught. 
The  crucible  containing  the  metal  and  a  little  borax  may  then 
be  set  on,  and  more  coal  placed  around  and  over  it,  the  door  of 
the  furnace  closed,  and  the  damper  opened.  It  should  remain 
in  this  way  until  the  gold  is  perfectly  fused.  The  coal  may  then 
be  removed  from  over  the  crucible,  and  a  bit  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash dropped  in,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  size  of  a  pea  to  every 
ounce  of  gold,  and  the  crucible  immediately  covered  with  a 
plate  of  iron.  More  coal  may  then  be  placed  over  and  around 
the  crucible,  and  the  gold  kept  in  a  fused  state  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, until  the  scoria  ceases  to  pass  off,  which  it  will  do  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  minutes.  The  ingot-mould  having  been 
previously  warmed,  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position 
for  pouring,  and  filled  about  half  full  of  lamp-oil.  The  cover 
should  now  be  thrown  ofi"  quickly,  the  crucible  seized  with  the 
tongs,  and  at  the  same  instant  another  small  bit  of  nitrate  of 
potash  should  be  thrown  into  it,  and  the  gold  rapidly,  but  care- 
fully, poured  into  the  mould. 
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"  The  ingot  always  cools  first  at  the  edges,  and  shrinks  away 
from  the  middle.  On  that  account,  the  mould  should  be  a  little 
concave  on  the  sides,  so  that  the  shrinking  will  not  reduce  the 
ingot  thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges. 

"  Moulds  of  the  best  form  will  sometimes  produce  ingots  of 
irregular  thickness.  Such  ingots  should  be  brought  to  a  uniform 
thickness  under  the  hammer,  using  the  common  callipers  as  a 
gauge.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  plate  will  be  found  imperfect 
at  those  points  where  the  ingot  was  thinnest.  The  plate  should 
be  annealed  occasionally  during  the  process  of  hammering  and 
rolling,  and  should  be  reduced  about  one  number  in  thickness 
each  time  it  passes  between  the  rolls.  If  any  lead,  tin  or  zinc 
be  mixed  with  the  gold,  the  nitrate  of  potash  must  be  used  in 
much  larger  quantities,  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  better  to  let  the 
button  cool  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Then  break  the  cru- 
cible, and  melt  it  in  a  clean  one  for  pouring,  using  borax  and 
nitrate  of  potash  in  very  small  quantities  for  the  last  melting. 

"  In  case  the  subject  of  assay  be  in  the  form  of  filings  or 
dust,  a  magnet  should  be  passed  through  it  so  as  to  remove  every 
particle  of  iron,  and  then,  instead  of  melting  it  with  borax,  it 
should  be  melted  first  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  afterwards 
with  nitrate  of  potash,  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  as  before  directed.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  the 
only  flux  that  will  bring  all  the  small  particles  of  metal  into  one 
mass.  Without  it,  a  great  portion  of  the  gold  will  be  found 
.among  the  scoriae,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  in  the 
form  of  small  globules.  This  process  of  refining  answers  equally 
as  well  for  silver  as  gold." 


ALLOYING  GOLD. 

Gold,  when  in  an  unalloyed  or  pure  state,  as  before  stated,  is 
too  soft  to  be  used  as  a  support  for  artificial  teeth ;  consequently, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  combine  with  it  some  other  metal, 
in  order  to  harden  it.  Silver  and  copper  are  the  alloys  most 
frequently  employed.  Many  dentists  prefer  the  former,  errone- 
.ously  supposing  that  it  does  not  increase  the  liability  of  gold  to 
tarnish  as  much  as  the  latter.  But  this  opinion  is  sustained 
neither  by  facts  nor  experience.     Gold,  when  alloyed  with  cop- 
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per,  unless  reduced  altogether  too  much  for  dental  purposes, 
will  resist  the  action  of  acids  as  eifectually  as  when  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  the  former  renders  it  much  harder  than  the  latter. 
Besides,  it  renders  the  gold  susceptible  of  a  higher  and  more 
beautiful  finish.  If,  therefore,  but  one  of  these  metals  is  used, 
copper  may  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  silver  ;  but  four  or  nine 
parts -of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter,  constitute  a  still 
better  alloy  for  gold. 

The  gold  employed  in  mechanical  dentistry  by  most  practi- 
tioners is  altogether  too  impure  for  the  purpose,  it  being  not 
more  than  eighteen  carats  fine,  and  sometimes  it  is  reduced 
even  to  fourteen.  When  not  above  these  standards  of  fineness, 
it  is  discolored  by  the  buccal  secretions,  imparts  a  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  mouth,  and  becomes  brittle  after  it  has  been  worn 
for  a  few  years.  The  plate  which  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  arti- 
ficial teeth  should  never  be  reduced  below  twenty  carats,  and  as 
that  for  the  upper  jaw  does  not  require  to  be  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-half  as  thick  as  that  of  the  lower,  the  gold  for  the 
latter  may  be  a  little  finer  than  that  employed  for  the  former, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  more  malleable.  The  follow- 
ing standards  of  fineness  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted  for  gold  used  in  connection  with  artificial  teeth:  plate 
for  the  upper  jaw,  twenty  carats;  for  the  lower,  twenty-one; 
and  for  clasps  and  wire  for  spiral  springs,  eighteen. 

In  reducing  perfectly  pure,  or  twenty-four  carat,  gold  to  these 
standards,  first  make  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  which  may 
be  either  in  the  proportion  of  copper  4,  silver  1,  or  copper  9, 
silver  1,  according  to  the  qualities  required  in  the  plate.  The 
efiects  of  the  two  metals  are  in  strong  contrast, — copper  giving 
hardness  and  elasticity  and  deepening  the  color  into  a  red ; 
silver  preserving  the  softness,  and  giving  a  greenish-white  shade 
to  the  original  yellow  of  the  pure  gold.  Of  these  alloys  take — 
to  twenty-one  grains  of  pure  gold,  three  grains ;  to  twenty 
grains  of  pure  gold,  four  grains  ;  and  to  eighteen  grains  of  pure 
gold,  six  grains  ;  to  make,  respectively,  twenty-one,  twenty,  and 
eighteen  carat  gold.  In  the  latter  case,  the  alloy  should  be 
used  containing  most  silver,  as  so  large  a  percentage  of  copper 
makes  the  gold  too  hard  and  elastic,  and  gives  it  rather  too  red 
a  color. 

41 
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The  gold  should  be  first  melted  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  thoroughly  fused,  the  silver  and  copper 
alloy  maybe  thrown  in,  with  two  or  three  small  lumps  of  borax. 
After  keeping  the  whole  in  a  melted  state  for  some  five  or  ten 
minutes,  it  should  be  quickly  poured  into  an  ingot-mould  of  the 
proper  size,  previously  warmed  and  oiled.  If  the  gold  crack 
during  the  process  of  hammering  or  rolling,  it  must  be  melted 
again,  and  a  few  small  pieces  of  borax,  with  a  little  muriate  of 
ammonia,  thrown  in,  and  in  five  or  ten  minutes  recast  into  an 
ingot. 

When  scraps  and  filings  are  to  be  converted  into  plate,  they 
should  first  be  refined,  afterwards  properly  alloyed.  This  may 
also  be  necessary  with  all  gold  the  quality  or  fineness  of  which 
is  not  known ;  but  with  national  coins  having  a  known  fixed 
standard,  this  will  not  be  necessary.  When  they  are  above  these 
standards  of  fineness,  the  amount  of  alloy  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  the  required  fineness  may  be  readily  found  by  calcu- 
lation. 

In  connection  with  the  alloying  of  gold,  it  is  proper  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  terms  in  which  the  fineness  of  alloys  is 
expressed,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

Pure  gold  being  taken  as  the  starting-point,  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  unity  (1),  or  by  24,  or  by  1000.  In  the  first  case, 
fineness  is  given  in  fractions.  In  the  second  case,  by  parts, 
called  carats,  which,  for  convenience,  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  a  grain  ;  thus  representing  pure  gold  by  24  grains, 
or  1  dwt.  In  the  third  case,  value  is  expressed  in  decimals,  and 
is  the  most  convenient  system,  although  the  second  is  the  most 
customary  with  jewellers  and  dentists. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Professor  Austen,  will  show 
the  relative  value  of  these  three  systems  in  a  few  of  the  most 
usual  forms  of  gold  alloy. 
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Fractions. 

Carats. 

Decimals. 

Pure  Gold,     .     , 

1. 

24. 

1000. 

English  Coin 

H 

22. 

916.6 

American  Coin,      .     .     . 

9 
1^ 

2L6 

900. 

Dentists'  Gold,  best,    .     . 

f 

20. 

833.3 

"             "       good, 

4 

5 

19.2 

800. 

Jewellers'  Gold,  best, 

18. 

750. 

"                "      good,     . 

T 

15. 

625. 

"                "       common, 

1 

■J 

12. 

500. 

Commonest  Solder,     .     . 

* 

8. 

333.3 

The  table  gives  the  amount  of  pure  gold;  subtracting  which 
from  the  number  at  the  head  of  each  column,  will  give  the 
amount  of  alloy.  For  example  :  best  jewellers'  gold  contains 
18  carats  of  pure  gold  and  6  carats  of  alloy ;  or  three-fourths 
pure  gold  and  one-fourth  alloy  ;  or  750  parts  pure  gold  and  250 
parts  alloy. 

To  know  how  much  alloy  is  required  to  reduce  gold  from  one 
degree  of  fineness  to  another,  Professor  Austen  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule  :  Divide  the  lower  carat  (c)  bi/  the  difference  between 
the  loiver  carat  {c)  and  the  higher  ( C) ;  divide  the  weight  ( W)  of 
the  gold  hy  this  quotient  {c-^{C — c) ),  and  it  will  give  the  amount 
of  alloy  (A)  to  be  added.  He  also  gives  the  following  table  of 
DIVISORS,  which  will  be  found  convenient,  as  saving  the  neces- 
sity of  much  calculation : 


Carat. 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

16 

14 

12 

•24. 

11. 

7. 

5. 

3.8 

3. 

2. 

1.4 

1. 

22.- 

21. 

10. 

6.3 

4.5 

2.6 

1.7 

1.2 

21.6 

35. 

12.5 

7.3 

0. 

2.8 

1.8 

1.3 

20. 

19. 

9. 

4. 

2.3 

1.5 

18. 

8. 

3.5 

2. 

The  first  vertical  column  represents  the  fineness  before  alloy- 
ing ;  the  first  horizontal  column  the  fineness  after  alloying. 
Example :  To  reduce  a  double-eagle  (weighing  516  grains,  and 
21.6  carats  fine)  to  20,  18,  and  12  carat  plate,  divide  the  weight 
by  12|,  5,  and  1^ ;  this  gives  the  amounts  of  alloy  to  be  added — 
for  the  first,  41.3  grains  ;  for  the  second,  103.2  grains ;  and  for 
the  third,  387  grains. 
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When  it  is  required  to  Snow  the  fineness  of  the  plate  or  solder 
made  from  known  quantities  of  gold  and  alloy,  multiply  the 
weight  {W)  of  gold,  before  alloying,  by  its  carat  vajuation  (C); 
divide  this  product  (0  W)  by  the  weight  of  the  gold  after  alloy- 
ing {W-i-A);  the  quotient  will  be  the  carat  value  (c)  of  the 
alloyed  gold. 

This  and  the  preceding  rules  may  be  also  expressed  by  alge- 
braic formulae  : 

c  C  W 

(1.)         A=W-4- (2.)         c  = 

C— c  W+A 

The  fineness  of  any  mixture  of  alloys  of  known  value  may  be 
found  by  a  simple  arithmetical  rule.  Multiply  each  weight  by 
its  carat  (pure  gold  being  24),  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by 
the  sum  of  the  weights,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  carat-value 
of  the  mass. 


CHAPTER   SEVENTH. 

MANNEE  OF   MAKING  GOLD   INTO  PLATE,  SPEINGS 
AND  SOLDEE. 

The  gold,  after  being  refined  or  alloyed,  as  the  case  may  be, 
then  remelted  in  a  clean  crucible,  well  rubbed  on  the  inside  with 
borax,  should  be  poured  into  an  ingot-mould  (Figs.  180,  181)  of 


Fifi.   180. 


Fig.  181. 


the  proper  length,  width,  and  thickness ;  then,  after  it  has  be- 
come sufficiently  cool,  it  may  be  placed  on  an  anvil,  and  its 
thickness  reduced  to  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  Avith  a  hammer 
weighing  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds.  It  should  then 
be  well  annealed  by  being  placed  in  the  furnace,  lightly  covered 
with  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  heated  until  it  assumes  a  uni- 
form cherry-red  color.  It  may  be  necessary,  during  the  opera- 
tion of  hammering,  to  subject  it  once  or  twice  to  this  process, 
to  prevent  the  gold  from  cracking.  If,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  it  should  crack,  it  must  be  again  melted,  and  refined 
w^ith  muriate  of  ammonia.  Sudden  cooling  does  not  make  it 
brittle.  On  the  contrar}"-,  some  jewellers  maintain,  that  if  plunged 
in  alcohol  and  water,  it  is  softer  than  Avhen  slowly  cooled.  A 
little  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  will  give  a  bright  surface  to 
the  plate,  by  cleansing  off  the  oxide  of  copper. 
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After  the  gold  has  been  reduced  to  the  thickness  just  men- 
tioned, and  well  annealed,  it  may  be  placed  between  the  rolls 
of  the  mill,  previously  so  adjusted  as  to  be  the  same  distance 
apart  at  both  ends,  and  not  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  require 
a  great  effort  to  force  it  between  them.  The  rollers,  however, 
should  be  brought  a  little  nearer  to  each  other  every  time  the 
plate  is  passed  between  them,  and  during  this  process  they  should 
be  kept  well  oiled,  so  that  there  may  be  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible. Many  roll  the  ingot  without  any  previous  hammering. 
In  the  process  of  rolling,  care  must  be  had  to  anneal  often  and 
to  roll  in  one  direction  until  sufficient  width  of  plate  is  obtained  ; 
then,  before  cross-rolling,  be  sure  to  anneal,  else  the  plate  will 
be  very  apt  to  crack. 

Rolling-mills  for  gold  are  variously  constructed.  Some  are 
very  simple,  while  others  are  quite  complex,  having  a  great  deal 
of  machinery  connected  with  them.  The  rollers  also  vary  in 
length,  from  three  to  five  inches.  For  the  gold  plate  used  by 
dentists,  they  need  not  be  more  than  three  or  three  and  a  half 
inches  long.  Fig.  182  represents  a  simple  form  of  rolling-mill, 
without  the  coff-jrearinff,  as  seen  in  Fi;r.  183.     The  latter  is  a 


Fig.  182. 


Fig.  183. 


Strong  but  simple  mill,  and  is  very  well  suited  to  the  dental  labo- 
ratory. The  set  screws  at  the  top  are  turned  with  a  rod,  and 
must  be  both  moved  alike,  else  the  plate  will  be  thicker  on  one 
side,  and  will  curve  laterally  in  rolling. 

Fig.  184  represents  a  more  complicated   mill   designed  for 
those  who  do  much  or  heavy  rolling,     With  such  a  mill,  all  the 
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Fig.  184. 


rolling  of  a  laboratory  could   be  done  without  the   aid  of  an 
assistant. 

The  thickness  of  the  plate  may  be  determined  by  a  gauge- 
plate.  That  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  artificial 
teeth  for  the  upper  jaw  may 
be  reduced  until  it  fits  the 
gauge  at  25,  26  or  27,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of 
the  plate  and  the  depth  or 
irregularity  of  the  arch. 
For  the  lower  jaw,  and  for 
backings  and  clasps,  it  may 
range  from  21  to  24.  When 
the  whole  alveolar  border 
and  a  portion  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  is  to  be  cov- 
ered, it  may  be  a  little 
thinner  than  when  applied 
only  to  a  small  surface ; 
also  thinner  when  the  arch 
is  deep  or  irregular.  The 
purer  the  gold  is,  the 
thicker  must  be  the  plate. 
When  very  wide  clasps,  too, 
are  employed,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  gold  should  be  as  thick  as  if  required  for 
narrow  ones ;  and  low  or  wide  backings  need  not  be  so  thick  as 
long  or  narrow  ones.  Lower  plates,  if  wired  around  the  edge 
or  doubled  over  the  middle  third,  may  be  made  of  the  same 
thickness  as  an  upper  plate.  But  these  are  matters  which  the 
judgment  of  the  dentist  alone  can  properly  determine,  and 
consequently,  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  upon  this  subject,  from 
which  it  will  not  sometimes  be  necessary  to  deviate. 

Gauge-plates  are,  unfortunately,  not  uniform.  For  many 
years  the  most  reliable  were  those  manufactured  by  Stubbs. 
But  it  is  difiicult  to  procure  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
important  that  some  standard  should  be  adopted  in  the  profes- 
sion.    Under  these  circumstances,  we  approve  the  suggestion  of 
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Dr.  S.  S.  White,  who  recommends  the  gauge-plate  given  in  Fig. 
185,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  principal  brass  manufactur- 
ers of  this  country. 

Fig.  185. 


It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  make  gold  wire  for  spiral 
springs  or  other  purposes;  also  hollow-tube  wire.     A  draw-plate 


Fig.  186. 


(Fig.  186),  strong  pliers  and  bench-vice  (Fig.  187)  are  all  that 
are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  draw-plate  should  be  of  the 
hardest  steel,  and  the  holes  diminishing  very  gradually.  The 
pliers  should  be  rough  at  the  end  for  grasping  the  wire,  which 
must  be  often  annealed  during  the  process. 

The  simplest  method  of  winding  wire  into  a  spiral  spring  is 
to  secure  it  between  two  blocks  of  wood,  held  between  the  jaws 
of  a  small  bench-vice,  as  shown  in  Fig.  187.  The  upper  end 
of  the  wire  is  then  grasped  by  a  hand-vice  or  sliding-tongs,  in 
connection  with  a  spindle  or  steel  wire,  the  size  of  a  small  knit- 
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ting-needle,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.     The  spindle,  resting 
on  the  blocks  of  wood,  is  made  to  revolve,  and  by  this  move- 


FiG.  187. 


ment  the  gold  wire  is  drawn  through  the  blocks  and  wound  firmly 
and  closely  round  the  steel  rod. 


GOLD  SOLDEE. 

In  making  gold  solder,  the  metals  employed  for  the  purpose, 
if  not  pure,  should  be  refined  separately.  Unless  this  is  done, 
it  will  be  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  ascertain  their  rela- 
tive purity,  which  should  be  known  to  insure  the  desired  result. 
The  gold  is  placed  in  a  clean  crucible  with  a  little  borax,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  perfectly  melted,  the  silver,  and  after- 
ward the  copper,  are  added.  When  all  are  melted,  the  alloy 
may  be  immediately  poured  into  an  ingot-mould,  previously 
warmed  and  oiled.  The  process  of  hammering  and  rolling  the 
solder  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  gold  plate.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  amount  of  alloy  in  solder,  it  is  sometimes  so 
stiff,  and  even  brittle,  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty  rolled.  This 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  its  low  fusibility  makes  it 
not  very  easy  to  anneal  it  without  melting.  This  is  seldom  the 
case  with  solders  composed  of  the  three  metals,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  but  only  when  zinc  or  brass  is  used. 
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In  making  solder  into  the  composition  of  which  zinc  enters, 
the  other  ingredients  must  be  thoroughly  melted,  then  the  zinc 
(or  brass)  introduced  at  the  last  moment,  rapidly  stirred,  and 
the  metal  poured.  A  piece  of  charcoal  will  be  found  better  for 
making  small  quantities  of  solder  than  a  crucible. 

The  solder  employed  for  uniting  the  various  parts  of  a  piece 
of  dental  mechanism  should  be  sufficiently  fine  to  prevent  it 
from  being  easily  acted  on  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 
Either  of  the  following  recipes  Avill  be  found  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose : 

FINE-FLOWING    GOLD-SOLDER. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

22  carat  gold,         ,         .         .         .48  grains.  39  grains. 

Fine  silver, 16       "  16       " 

Roset  copper,         ....     12       "  12       <' 

If  pure  gold  is  used,  instead  of  22  carat  gold,  the  solder  will 
be  of  finer  quality,  but  will  not  flow  quite  so  readily.  The  fol- 
lowing makes  rather  finer  solder  than  either  of  the  above;  and, 
although  it  requires  a  little  stronger  blast,  it  flows  very  freely : 

No.  3. — Pure  gold, 6  parts. 

Fine  silver, 1      " 

Roset  copper, 2      " 

By  adding  one  or  two  grains  of  zinc,  a  solder  may  be  made 
that  will  flow  at  a  lower  temperature  than  those  made  by  the 
foregoing  recipes.  It  will  also  have  a  finer  gold  color,  but  it  is 
apt  to  impart  to  the  piece  a  brassy  taste,  and  for  this  reason  the 
author  rarely  uses  it.  Zinc-solders  are  apt,  not  only  to  have  a 
brassy  taste,  but  also  to  become  brittle  after  long  use. 

Other  recipes  might  be  added,  but  the  foregoing  have  been 
found  with  us  to  answer  every  purpose.  More  difficulty  arises  in 
the  use  of  solders  from  a  wrong  method  of  soldering  than  from 
defect  in  the  solders  themselves.  Almost  every  dentist  will  be 
found  to  have  his  favorite  recipe,  which  "  invariably  flows 
smoothly."  The  very  fact  that  so  many  hundred  difierent  sol- 
ders work  so  well,  goes  far  to  prove  what  we  have  said.  Rules 
for  the  management  of  solder,  plate,  and  blow-pipe  in  the  act  of 
soldering,  will  be  hereafter  described. 


CHAPTER     EIGHTH. 

CUPS  AND  MATEEIALS  FOE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
MOUTH— PLASTER  MODELS. 

In  the  construction  of  a  dental  substitute,  mounted  upon  a  plate 
or  base,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  exact  model  of  the  parts  upon 
which  it  is  to  rest,  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached.  Before 
this  can  be  done,  a  perfect  impression  of  these  parts  in  some 
soft  and  yielding  substance  must  be  procured. 

There  are  several  materials  which  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, each  possessing  certain  advantages  over  the  others.  They 
are :  wax^  gutta-percha  and  plaster  of  Paris,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  mixture  of  wax  and  paraffine,  and  a  mixture  of  water 
and  gutta-percha. 

These  materials  must  be  contained  in  a  cup  of  such  size  and 
shape  as  to  permit  easy  introduction  into  the  mouth;  to  beread- 


FiG.  188. 


Fig.  189. 


ily  held  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  the  parts  to  be  copied  ; 
and  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  outline  of  these  parts, 
allowing  a  uniform  space  of  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
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for  the  material.     These  cups  are  known  as  impression-cups, 
mouth-cups,  or  wax-holders. 

Formerly  they  were  made  of  sheet-tin,  cut  into  shape  and  sol- 
dered (Figs.  188  and  189),  and  were  so  very  imperfect,  that  it 
was  often  necessary  to  swage  metallic  cups  to  suit  special  cases. 
The  depots  now  supply  an  excellent  assortment  of  well-shaped 
impression-cups,  of  which  twelve  will  constitute  a  full  assort- 
ment, namely:  three  sizes  for  full  upper  cases  (Fig.  193),  and 
Fig.  190.  Fio.  191. 


three  for  full  lower  (Fig.  190);  three  sizes  for  partial  upper  cases 
(Fig.  188),  (in  these  the  outer  rim  rises  at  a  right  angle) ;  two 
for  partial  lower  cases  (these  cups  have  a  depression  (Fig.  191) 

Fig.  192.  Fig.  193.  Fig.  194. 


or  a  place  cut  out  (Fig.  192)  to  receive  the  front  teeth) ;  and  a 
Franklin  cup  (Fig.  194). 
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Besides  these,  every  dentist  should  have  a  supply  of  gutta- 
percha for  making  cups  with  which  to  take  plaster  impressions, 
in  those  cases  where  this  is  the  best,  and  often  the  only,  material 
with  which  it  can  be  done. 

IMPRESSIONS  IN  WAX  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Wax  was  formerly  the  only  material  used.  It  is,  in  some  cases, 
the  best,  and  is  an  indispensable  material  in  the  laboratory. 
The  best  kind  of  wax  is  yellow  beeswax  from  virgin  combs. 
Commercial  impurities  of  lard  and  corn-meal  injure  its  proper- 
ties. Resin  is  sometimes  used  to  harden  it;  and  white  wax  is 
often  used,  because  harder  than  the  yellow.  A  mixture  of 
paraffine  and  wax  is  preferred  by  some ;  but,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  all  mixtures  of  wax  is  the  compound  of  wax  and  gutta-percha. 
We,  however,  prefer  pure  j^ellow  wax  to  any  of  these. 

To  prepare  wax  for  impressions :  melt  and  pour  into  cakes 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
square ;  and  when  nearly  cold,  roll  on  a  wet  board  with  a  wet 
wooden  roller  to  one-half  or  one-fourth  this  thickness.  This 
breaks  down  the  crystallization,  and  reduces  it  to  a  form  very 
convenient  for  softening  when  wanted  for  use.  It  may  be  soft- 
ened over  a  broad  flame,  or  before  a  fire  or  stove,  or  in  warm 
water.  In  using  dry  heat,  be  careful  not  to  melt  the  suface  or 
give  the  peculiar  whitish  appearance  that  precedes  melting.  In 
using  water,  have  a  large  quantity,  to  secure  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature, and  keep  it  at  120° — 130°  Fahrenheit.  Below  this 
it  will  not  yield  readily  to  the  gum ;  above  this  it  becomes 
adhesive. 

Some  practice  is  necessary  in  knoAving  the  proper  quantity  of 
wax  to  use  in  the  cup  ;  the  usual  mistake  is  to  take  too  much. 
Select  a  cup  of  proper  shape  and  size,  and  if  the  arch  is  a  deep 
one,  put  some  hard  wax  or  gutta-percha  in  the  centre,  to  force 
up  the  wax  at  that  point.  This  is  much  better  than  to  have  a 
hole  in  the  cup  through  which  to  make  pressure  with  the  finger. 
Put  the  wax  in  the  cup ;  smooth  the  surface,  which  should  be  a 
little  softer  than  the  body  of  the  wax ;  then  introduce  and  press 
against  the  gum  or  teeth  with  a  steady,  uniform  and  moderately 
strong  pressure,  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  direction  at 
right-angles  to  the  plane  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 
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The  wax  is  pressed  up  against  the  gums  on  each  side  with  the 
finger,  so  that  an  exact  impression  may  be  obtained  of  all  the 
depressions  and  prominences  on  the  outside  of  the  arch.  On 
the  removal  of  the  cup  and  wax  from  the  mouth,  the  greatest 
precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  injuring  or  altering  the  shape 
of  the  impression.  Holding  the  handle  firmly,  it  must  be  drawn 
directly  downward ;  or,  in  case  there  are  front  teeth,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axes  of  these  teeth.  Impressions  of  a  full  upper 
arch  sometimes  adhere  very  tightly  ;  but  they  can  generally  be 
loosened  by  drawing  up  the  cheek  and  lip  on  one  side  or  both 
sides  alternately.  The  wax  must  be  kept  in  the  mouth  long 
enough  to  cool  and  liarden,  A  small  piece  of  ice  in  a  napkin, 
held  against  the  under  side  of  the  cup,  will  rapidly  harden  it. 

It  will  be  found  usually  most  convenient  to  take  the  impres- 
sion of  both  sides  of  the  mouth,  although  the  piece  may  be  re- 
quired only  for  one  side.  But,  if  thought  advisable,  a  half-cup 
(Fig.  189)  may  be  used,  of  which  a  pair  will  be  necessary. 

Dr.  Elliot  recommends  that  the  wax-cup  be  "formed  by  being 
struck  up  between  a  model  and  counter-model,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  gold  plate  is  fitted  to  the  mouth."*  Wax-holders,  thus 
formed,  would  doubtless  give,  in  certain  cases,  an  accuracy 
which  would  well  repay  the  extra  trouble.  A  crude  impression " 
is  first  taken,  model  made,  and  then  dies  and  counter-dies,  and 
the  plate  (made  of  zinc,  brass,  German  silver  or  silver)  loosely 
fitted.  Very  perfect  wax  impressions  can  be  taken  in  such  cups. 
In  several  cases  we  have  been  compelled  to  construct  a  wax- 
holder  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Elliot,  with  which  we 
readily  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfect  impression,  after  having 
previously  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  one 
with  the  ordinary  wax-holder.  This  process,  however,  is  less 
frequently  necessary  than  formerly,  because  of  the  improved 
shape  of  the  cups  now  made  for  sale,  and  which  are  copies  or 
modifications  of  a  series  of  cups  devised  some  years  since  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Cleaveland,  of  South  Carolina. 

After  removing  the  impression  from  the  mouth,  oil  may  be 
applied  to  it  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and,  in  partial  cases,  a 
wire  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  may  be  stuck  into  the 
centre  of  each  cavity  made  in  the  wax  by  those  teeth  which  it 

*  American  Journal  of  Dental  f^cience,  vol.  v.  p.  90. 
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is  desirable  to  preserve  unbroken  upon  the  model.  But  if  oil  is 
used  upon  a  wax  or  gutta-percha  impression,  it  must  be  spread 
very  thin.     Many  careful  practitioners  do  not  use  it  at  all. 


Fig.  195. 


The  wax  impression,  prepared  in  this  manner,  will  present  the 
appearance  exhibited  in  Fig.  195.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  unless  the  impression  is  perfect,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  fit  a  plate  to  the  parts  of  the  mouth  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  either  useful  or 
comfortable. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  a 
wax  impression  from  the  mouth  without  injury.  In  such  cases, 
plaster  of  Paris  may  be  substituted.  But,  before  describing  this 
process,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  of  gutta-percha  (in  this  word, 
the  cK  is  sounded  soft,  as  in  the  word  perch).  This  exceedingly 
valuable  material  will  be  found  useful  in  taking  impressions  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  in  some  partial  cases,  also  occasionally  in 
full  upper  cases.  The  manipulations  are  :  soften  in  water  heated 
to  180°— 200°  Fahrenheit ;  dry  off  the  water ;  hold  for  a  few 
moments  over  a  flame,  and  press  into  a  warm  cup ;  keep  the 
fingers  wet,  to  prevent  the  gutta-percha  from  sticking,  but  do 
not  let  water  get  between  it  and  the  cup.  When  the  cup  is 
filled,  place  again  in  water  at  180°;  then  press  it  somewhat 
into  shape  and  introduce  into  the  mouth.  Pressure  must  be 
more  gentle  than  for  wax.  It  must  be  kept  longer  in  the  mouth, 
and  ice  should  be  used  to  cool  it.  Be  very  careful,  in  partial 
cases  where  there  is  much  undercut,  or  a  dovetail  space  between 
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teeth,  not  to  make  the  gutta-percha  too  hard,  else  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  to  get  it  out  of  the  mouth. 

Gutta-percha  copies  surfaces  with  the  accuracy  of  plaster ; 
but,  although  harder  than  wax,  it  is  more  apt  than  plaster  to 
change  its  shape  upon  withdrawing  it  from  the  mouth.  The 
most  serious  objection  to  its  use  is  its  shrinkage  on  cooling:  a 
fault  which  the  directions  above  given,  for  making  it  adhere  to 
the  cup,  are  designed  to  correct.  The  mixture  of  wax  and  gutta- 
percha combine  some  of  the  valuable  properties  of  both  ma- 
terials. 

PLASTEK  IMPKESSIONS. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  consists  of  28  parts  lime,  40  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  18  of  water.  A  beautiful  translucent  variety 
is  known  as  alabaster^  and  the  transparent  crystalline  variety  is 
called  selenite.  That,  however,  used  in  agriculture  and  for  cal- 
cining is  in  amorphous  masses  of  a  grayis>h  or  bluish  white  color. 
When  exposed  to  a  heat  between  '600°  and  400°  Fahr.,  most  of 
the  water  of  the  gypsum  escapes.  It  is  then  known  as  calcined 
plaster,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  simply  plaster.  After  being  pro- 
perly calcined  and  pulverized,  if  mixed  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  batter  or  cream,  it  hardens  in  a  fev/  minutes, 
and  acquires  great  solidity.  The  plaster  has  chemically  reunited 
with  a  portion  of  the  water,  while  another  portion  is  mechani- 
cally held  in  the  porous  mass,  and  may  be  driven  oft'  by  drying. 
During  the  process  of  consolidation,  it  expands,  in  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  the  water  by  the  particles  of  plaster.  If 
the  plaster  is  very  fine-grained,  this  absorption  takes  place 
quickly,  and  the  expansion  occurs  while  the  plaster  is  soft.  But 
coarse-grained  plaster  sets  before  the  particles  become  thoroughly 
saturated :  hence  it  continues  to  expand,  more  or  less,  for  some 
time  after  solidification.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  plaster  of  Paris.  That  used  for  taking  impressions 
oi  the  mouth  (and,  in  fact,  for  all  dental  purposes)  should  be  of 
the  best  description,  well  calcined,  finely  pulverized,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve  previously  to  being  used.  The  idea  of  taking 
impressions  for  full  sets  of  teeth  with  plaster  of  Paris  originated, 
w«  believe,  almost  simultaneously  with  Drs.  "Westcott,  Dunning, 
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and  Bridges.  Within  the  past  four  years  Professor  Austen  has 
perfected  a  method  of  using  it  in  connection  with  gutta-percha 
cups,  which  makes  it,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  manipulator, 
universally  applicable  to  every  case  in  which  a  dental  appliance 
is  called  for. 

For  plaster  impressions  in  ordinary  full  cases,  upper  or  lower, 
select  a  britannia  cup  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than 
the  alveolar  ridge,  and,  in  case  of  a  deep  upper  arch,  build  up 
with  wax,  so  as  to  give  support  to  the  soft  plaster ;  also  supply 
with  wax  any  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the  cup  at  the  back  part 
or  around  the  outside  edge. 

For  special  full  cases,  and  for  all  partial  cases.  Professor 
Austen  recommends  a  gutta-percha  cup  made  thus:  Take  a  wax 
impression  and  make  a  model ;  in  partial  cases,  brush  over  the 
teeth  of  the  model  one  or  two  layers  of  thin  plaster,  to  fill  up  all 
undercuts,  and  to  make  the  plate  fit  loosely  ;  saturate  the  model 
with  water  and  mould  over  it  a  gutta-percha  cup ;  it  should  be, 
on  the  inside,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as 
to  be  stiff  and  unyielding,  but  on  the  outside  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  or  one-sixteenth  thick,  so  as  to  be  slightly  elastic  and 
yielding.  The  whole  inside  of  the  cup  must  be  roughened  up  with 
a  scaler  or  excavator  in  such  a  way  that  the  plaster  can  take  firm 
hold.  In  most  partial  cases,  the  impression  must  be  removed 
in  sections,  the  inside  remaining  entire,  but  the  outside  and  the 
parts  between  the  teeth  coming  away  separately.  In  very  diffi- 
cult cases,  it  is  necessary  to  partially  cut  through  the  cup  so  as 
to  permit  its  removal  in  sections  with  the  plaster  adherent. 
These  cups  have  no  handle,  but  are  removed  by  inserting  a  plug- 
ging instrument  into  a  small  hole  previously  made  in  the  back 
part  of  the  cup  where  it  is  thickest. 

To  take  a  plaster  impression,  place  the  patient  in  a  common 
chair,  and  after  the  cup  is  introduced,  incline  the  head  forward, 
holding  it  in  place  with  a  gentle  but  steady  pressure  upon  the 
centre  of  the  cup.  The  plaster  should  be  very  fine-grained,  and 
mixed  rather  thin,  to  get  rid  of  air-bubbles.  If  necessary,  a 
little  salt  or  sulphate  of  potash  should  be  added  to  quicken  slow- 
setting  plaster.  If  made  to  set  too  rapidly,  it  hurries  the  opera- 
tor too  much  and  increases  the  risk  of  failure  ;  if  it  sets  too 
slowly,  both  patient  and  operator  become  wearied  before  it  is 
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hard  enough  to  remove.  It  should  require  about  four  minutes 
to  harden  after  it  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  which  must  be 
done  when  it  is  stiff  enough  to  allow  the  plaster  to  be  moulded 
into  some  shape,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  permit  no  sharp  points 
or  angles  on  its  surface. 

The  hardness  of  plaster  in  the  mouth  can  be  ascertained  by- 
timing  it,  when  the  exact  time  required  for  setting  is  known  ;  or 
by  testing  some  of  the  plaster  remaining  in  the  bowl.  As  soon 
as  it  breaks  with  a  sharp  fracture,  it  should  be  removed.  To 
keep  it  in  much  longer  than  this  is  apt  to  give  unnecessary  pain 
and  difficulty  in  removal,  owing  to  the  absorbing  property  of  the 
hardened  plaster,  which  causes  it  to  cling  with  great  tenacity  to 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Full  lower  impressions  are  generally  easy  to  withdraw ;  but 
some  full  upper  ones  adhere  very  tenaciously.  Raising  the  cheek 
on  one  side  or  in  front  and  depressing  the  cup,  will  detach  most 
cases.  This  can  be  done,  in  case  of  plaster,  without  risk  of  in- 
juring the  shape  of  the  impression.  Where  there  is  much  under- 
cut, the  plaster  will  break ;  but  it  can  readily  be  replaced.  Some- 
times the  action  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  or  of  the  soft  palate,  will 
loosen  the  impression  ;  or  an  instrument  may  be  used  to  press 
up  the  palate,  and  thus  cause  air  to  pass  in  at  the  back,  when 
it  may  be  easily  removed. 

In  partial  cases,  the  outer  rim  (which  for  this  purpose  is  made 
elastic,  or  else  in  sections)  is  first  detached,  and  the  central  por- 
tion then  loosened  by  an  instrument  inserted  into  the  hack  part 
of  the  gutta-percha  cup.  If  there  should  be  many  broken,  de- 
tached fragments,  either  loose  or  caught  in  dovetail  spaces  be- 
tween teeth,  these  must  be  very  carefully  removed ;  and  when 
the  surface  moisture  has  dried  off,  they  must,  with  utmost  nicety, 
be  replaced  in  the  impression.  This  is  sometimes  a  tedious  and 
difficult  operation ;  but  it  is  not  trouble  misapplied,  since  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  perfect  impressions  of  difficult  partial 
cases  can  be  obtained.  The  fragments  being  jill  adjusted  and 
the  outside  ones  secured  by  a  little  resinous  cement,  prepare  the 
surface  as  in  full  sets  for  preventing  the  plaster  of  the  model 
from  adhering. 

Wax  and  gutta-percha  impressions  require  nothing  for  this 
purpose,  or,  at  most,  a  very  thin  layer  of  oil.     Plaster  impres- 
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sions  may  be  rendered  separable  :  1,  by  a  varnish  of  sandarach  or 
shell-lac,  or  of  dilute  soluble  glass,  with  a  little  oil  upon  the  var- 
nished surface  when  dry  ;  2,  by  saturating  it  with  as  much  oil 
as  it  will  take  up  without  standing  upon  its  surface ;  3,  by  coat- 
ing the  surface  with  a  dilute  soap  mixture.  The  first  is  best  ap- 
plied with  a  small  bristle  brush  ;  the  latter  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush  or  a  stiff,  pointed  feather.  The  varnish  must  be  kept  well 
stopped,  or  from  time  to  time  diluted,  so  as  not  to  become  thick. 
The  soap  mixture  needs  occasional  renewal,  as  the  plaster  grad- 
ually neutralizes  its  oil  and  renders  it  unfit  for  use. 

The  method  of  obtaining  a  transfer  of  the  alveolar  ridge  re- 
commended by  M.  Desirabode  will,  with  proper  care,  secure  a 
tolerably  accurate  result.  It  consists,  after  having  obtained  a 
metallic  model  and  counter-model,  in  striking  up  a  lead  plate, 
trimming  it  to  the  proper  size,  and  adjusting  it  with  the  finger  to 
the  alveolar  border  and  palatine  arch  until  it  is  made  to  fit  every 
part  with  perfect  accuracy.  It  is  then  carefully  removed,  and 
used,  instead  of  the  original  wax  impression,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  second  plaster  model.  From  this  last,  new  metallic 
castings  are  obtained,  by  means  of  which  a  plate  may  be  made. 
This  was,  doubtless,  an  improvement  upon  some  of  the  older 
methods  of  taking  impressions;  but  it  is  certainly  inferior  in 
accuracy  to  the  present  methods  with  more  modern  appliances. 

PLASTEK  MODELS. 

After  the  impression  has  been  thus  prepared,  it  is  then  filled 
with  a  thin  paste  or  batter  made  of  the  best  calcined  plaster  of 
Paris  and  water.  This  is  at  first  poured  in  while  quite  thin,  and 
with  great  care,  until  the  impressions  made  by  the  teeth,  if  there 
are  any  remaining  in  the  jaw,  are  filled  ;  after  which,  the  batter 
may  be  allowed  to  thicken  a  little  before  the  remainder  of  the 
impression  is  filled.  It  is  then  poured  on  until  the  plaster  is 
raised  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  impression.  A 
camel's-hair  brush,  or  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  poultry  or 
game,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  spreading  the  plaster  over 
the  surface  of  the  impression. 

After  the  plaster  has  sufficiently  hardened,  it  may  be  trimmed 
and  removed  from  the  impression.     This  is  done,  in  the  case  of 
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wax  and  gutta-percha,  by  softening  in  water,  being  careful  to 
make  it  so  soft  in  partial  eases,  or  when  the  ridge  is  thin,  as  not 
to  break  off  any  of  the  teeth  or  ridge.  Plaster  impressions 
may,  in  simple  cases,  be  loosened  by  striking  the  back  with  the 
plaster-knife  handle  and  removing  entire.  But  in  partial  cases, 
and  in  undercut  full  cases,  the  cup  must  first  be  removed  (by 
hot  water,  if  of  gutta-percha),  and  the  impression  then  carefully 
detached  in  fragments.  The  same  impression  can  sometimes  be 
used  a  second  or  third  time  ;  but  usually  the  shape  of  it  is  so 
altered  in  the  removal  of  the  model,  that  a  duplicate  impression 
is  necessary  if  more  tlian  one  model  is  wanted.  The  model  may 
then  be  shaped  with  a  knife,  until  it  presents  an  appearance 
something  like  that  represented  in  Fig.  196,  having  a  slight  flare 

Fig.  196. 


or  taper,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  withdrawal  when  used  in  sand- 
moulding.  This  flare  can  be  given  by  surrounding  the  impres- 
sion with  a  tapering  tin  ring,  more  regularly  than  it  can  be 
trimmed  with  a  knife. 

The  body  of  the  model  may  be  made  in  several  ways :  1,  by 
using  the  tin  rings,  as  just  stated,  which  is  the  best  for  deep 
models  used  in  moulding  ;  2,  by  surrounding  the  impression  with 
sheet  wax,  waxed  cloth,  sheet  lead  or  tin  foil ;  3,  by  filling  the 
impression,  then  inverting  it  upon  a  mass  of  soft  plaster  built 
upon  the  table  to  the  required  height.  The  last  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  convenient  method,  except  for  cheoplastic  models  and  deep 
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models  used  in  sand-moulding.  Models  for  vulcanite  work  need 
no  particular  shaping,  as  they  are  subsequently  to  be  set  into 
flasks.  These  should  be  made  no  deeper  than  is  requisite  for 
strength,  and  they  must  not  be  varnished,  unless  it  be  with  dilute 
soluble  glass.  Models  from  which  the  counter-die  is  made  by 
dipping  in  lead,  &c.,  need  no  special  shaping,  but  must  be  thick 
enough  to  be  conveniently  held  with  the  fingers  whilst  being 
dipped.  No  models  should  be  varnished  which  are  to  have 
melted  metal  brought  in  contact  with  them. 

In  sand-moulding  we  may  use  a  deep  model  or  a  very  shallow 
one.  The  process  with  the  latter  will  be  hereafter  described. 
In  using  the  former,  modifications  of  shape  are  sometimes  called 
for  to  overcome  difficulties  arising  from  undercutting  on  the 
outside  of  the  upper  ridge  and  on  the  inside  of  the  lower.  These 
may  be  overcome :  1,  by  filling  up  the  undercut  with  wax  or 
plaster  in  all  places  where  it  is  unnecessary  or  impracticable  to 
carry  the  metallic  plate ;  2,  by  using  a  peculiarly  constructed 
flask  for  moulding,  such  as  the  one  invented  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Hawes 
(Figs.  201,  202);  3,  by  making  a  sectional  model  (Figs.  197, 
198).  (This  method  was  first  introduced,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  A. 
Westcott,  and  is  best  made  by  filling  the  central  third  of  the 
wax  impression  with  the  plaster,  keeping  it  from  the  lateral 

Fig.  197. 


thirds  by  a  temporary  use  of  clay  or  putty.  This  is  then  re- 
moved and  trimmed,  leaving  the  lower  surface  wider  than  the 
upper  (Fig.  197).     This  done,  it  is  replaced  in  the  impression, 
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and  filled  up  on  each  side  with  plaster ;  the  model  is  then  re- 
moved, properly  trimmed,  and  varnished,  when  it  presents  the 
appearance  represented  in  Fig.  198) ;  4,  by  filling  the  undercut 


Fig.  199. 


with  movable  pieces  of  plaster,  technically  known  as  false  cores, 
first  practised  by  Professor  Austen.  In  making  the  false  cores, 
they  should  be  shaped  so  as  to  admit  of  being  "drawn"  from  the 
sand.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  have  a  decided  angle,  so  as 
to  mark  distinctly  the  place  in  the  sand  for  their  replacement. 
A  small  nail  or  tack  in  the  sand  above  the  core  will  keep  it  in 
place  whilst  the  metal  is  being  poured. 

For  striking  up  a  plate  with  the  outer  edge  turned  up,  a 
flange,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  is  formed  around  the 

outside  of  the  plaster  model, 
where  it  is  designed  that  the 
edfje  of  the  base  shall  terminate 
on  the  alveolar  border.  It  may 
be  shaped  either  in  wax  or  plas- 
ter, and  should  stand  off  from 
the  ridge  at  an  angle  of  about 
90°  or  100°,  the  curvature  of 
the  rim  being  completed  with 
pliers  after  swaging.  A  plaster 
model  of  the  upper  jaw  thus 
prepared  is  represented  in  Fig. 
199.    A  plate  swaged  with  such 
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a  rim  is  only  used  for  mounting  gum  or  block  teeth ;  it  is 
stronger  than  a  simple  plate  and  is  susceptible  of  a  more  beauti- 
ful finish.  For  a  lower  set  of  block  teeth,  the  edge  of  the  plate 
may  also  be  turned  up  all  the  way  round.  But  the  rim  may  be 
made  of  a  separate  narrow  strip  of  gold,  soldered  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  plate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  outer  surface 
of  the  extremities  of  the  teeth  or  edge  of  the  blocks  near  the 
base,  which  is,  perhaps,  on  soine  accounts,  preferable  to  a  plate 
with  a  turned  edge.  The  details  of  this  latter  method  will  be 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Porcelain  Block  Teeth. 

The  model,  after  being  trimmed,  should  (if  dies  are  to  be 
made  from  it  by  the  process  of  sand-moulding)  have  several 
coats  of  shell-lac  or  sandarach  varnish  applied  to  it  with  a  small 
bristle  brush,  to  give  it  a  smooth,  hard,  and  polished  surface. 
This  will  prevent  it  from  wearing  away  by  use,  and  render  it 
more  pleasant  to  the  touch  of  the  hand.  The  sandarach  varnish 
is  preferable  to  the  shell-lac,  as  it  is  harder ;  it  is  also  more 
transparent,  and  consequently,  does  not  color  the  plaster.  It 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  Take  six  ounces  of  gum- 
sandarach,  one  ounce  of  elemi,  digest  in  one  quart  of  alcohol, 
moderately  warm,  until  dissolved,  then  add  two  ounces  of  Venice 
turpentine.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  varnish  as  can  be  used 
for  plaster  models.  It  is  easily  prepared ;  but  the  alcohol  should 
be  warmed  in  a  sand-bath  or  hot  water,  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
fire.  To  make  the  finest  varnish,  the  sandarach  should  be  of 
the  most  transparent  quality,  and  washed  in  water  before  being 
put  into  the  alcohol. 


CHAPTER    NINTH. 

METALLIC  DIES  AND  COUNTEE-DIES— SWAGING 

PLATES. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  procuring  metallic 
dies  and  counter-dies.  The  three  following  are  all  which  the 
author  deems  it  necessary  to  describe.  The  first  of  these 
consists  in  pouring  melted  metal  into  a  mould  or  matrix  made  in 
sand  with  the  plaster  model.  By  this  means  the  die  is  formed, 
and  the  counter-die  is  obtained  either  by  immersing  this  in,  or 
pouring  melted  metal  upon  it.  The  second  consists  in  making 
the  counter-die  first,  either  by  immersing  the  plaster  model  in, 
or  pouring  melted  metal  upon  it,  and  afterward  obtaining  the 
die  by  pouring  melted  metal  in  this.  The  third  consists  in 
pouring  the  metal,  for  the  metallic  die,  directly  into  the  impres- 
sion. A  very  ingenious  and  admirable  set  of  flasks  for  this 
purpose  have  been  invented  by  Dr.  F.  Y.  Clark,  of  Savannah, 
and  are  kept  for  sale,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  S.  S.  White.  If  the 
impression  is  thoroughly  dried,  the  first  metallic  die  will  be  per- 
fect, no  matter  how  much  undercut  there  may  be.  A  second  or 
third  may  then  be  taken,  more  or  less  defective,  but  very  useful 
for  the  first  stages  of  the  swaging  process.  Zinc  is  the  metal 
used  by  Dr.  Clark  for  the  die. 

The  SECOND  method  admits  of  three  modifications, — 1.  The 
fusible  metal  process.  In  this  the  model  is  surrounded  with 
thick  paper,  and  fusible  metal  in  a  semifluid  state  is  dashed 
over  it  with  a  spoon,  the  model  being  cold,  so  as  to  rapidly  chill 
the  metal.  While  still  warm,  the  paper  is  removed  and  the 
counter-die  trimmed  with  a  knife,  for  at  this  temperature  it  can 
be  cut  as  readily  as  cheese.  The  counter-die,  when  cold,  is  then 
smoked  or  coated  with  whiting,  surrounded  with  paper,  and  more 
semifluid  fusible  metal  dashed  on  it,  to  make  the  die;  which  pro- 
cess is  repeated  until  two  or  six  dies  are  made,  according  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  case. 

2.  The  dipping  process,  which    consists  in    pouring  melted 
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lead,  type-metal  or  pewter  into  a  sheet  or  cast  iron  cup  or  box, 
three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches 
deep,  until  it  is  half  full ;  then  stirring  the  fluid  mass  with 
gradually  increasing  rapidity  until  it  begins  to  granulate,  and 
immediately  immersing  so  much  of  the  plaster  model  as  the 
plate  is  designed  to  cover,  and  holding  it  there  until  the  metal 
congeals.  It  is  then  removed,  and  the  whole  upper  surface  of 
the  counter-die  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  whiting  or  lamp- 
smoke  in  the  manner  before  directed.  After  this  has  become 
perfectly  dry,  melted  block  tin,  type-metal  or  soft  solder,  at  a 
temperature  so  low  that  it  will  not  char,  or  even  discolor  white 
paper,  may  be  poured  on,  until  the  cup  or  box  is  filled.  When 
cold,  the  castings  are  removed  from  the  iron  cup  or  box,  separa- 
ted, and  are  then  ready  for  use. 

3.  Dr.  Gunning's  method,  in  which  a  very  thin  model  (made 
of  plaster  two  parts,  and  sand  or  feldspar  one  part)  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  box,  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  two  inches  deep.  It  is  fastened  there  by  a 
thin  layer  of  plaster  and  sand,  then  thoroughly  dried  by  raising 
box  and  all  gradually  to  the  temperature  of  the  melted  metal, 
which  is  next  poured  in,  and  the  box  set  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
water  to  cool  it  rapidly  from  the  outside.  To  delay  the  cooling 
in  the  centre  until  the  last  moment,  and  so  prevent  contraction 
at  that  place,  a  very  hot  pointed  iron,  somewhat  similar  in  shape 
and  size  to  a  tinner's  soldering-iron,  is  placed  upon  the  centre 
of  the  model  before  the  metal  is  poured.  When  cold,  this  is 
removed  and  the  conical  space  filled  with  metal.  The  counter- 
die  is  thus  made  of  lead,  alloyed  with  tin  or  type-metal.  The 
die  is  made  by  placing  over  this  a  stout  wrought  iron  ring  and 
pouring  in  fusible  metal.  Dr.  Gunning  uses  from  three  to  eight 
dies,  according  to  the  sharpness  of  the  prominences  of  the  model. 
The  method  gives,  in  his  hands,  very  accurately  fitting  plates. 

When  metallic  dies  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  first  method,  a 
moulding-box  of  wood  is  required,  about  six  inches  square  and 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  This  is  to  be  filled  with  fine  sand, 
such  as  is  used  in  brass  and  iron  foundries,  in  the  following 
manner:  The  deep  or  shallow  plaster  model  is  placed  on  the 
moulding-table  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  with  its  face 
upward.     Sand  is  then  firmly  packed  around  the  sides  of  the 
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model.  Sand  covering  the  face  of  the  model  should  then  be 
sifted  on  to  the  depth  of  a  half  inch,  the  box  then  filled,  and 
the  whole  rammed  with  a  firmness  proportioned  to  the  coarse- 
ness or  dryness  of  the  sand — damp  or  very  fine  or  strong  {{.  e., 
with  large  percentage  of  clay)  sand  not  permitting  so  much 
compression  as  sand  possessing  the  opposite  qualities,  because 
it  would  become  too  compact  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  vapors 
formed  during  the  process  of  pouring. 

The  box  is  then  turned  over  and  gently  tapped  several  times 
with  some  light  instrument  or  hammer,  for  the  purpose  of  start- 
ing or  detaching  it  a  little  from  the  matrix,  and  then  carefully 
removed.  If  the  model  be  composed  of  three  pieces,  the  middle 
section  is  first  removed,  and  afterward  the  two  others.  There 
are  two  ways  of  drawing  the  model :  first,  by  screwing  into  it 
an  excavator  or  gimlet,  and  carefully  drawing  it  out;  second,  by 
throwing  it  out  with  a  dexterous  jerk  of  the  matrix. 

If  the  deep  model  is  used,  the  matrix  is  now  ready  for  pour- 
ing, after  removing  all  loose  sand  and  making  a  groove  at  the 
back  part  of  the  matrix  to  receive  the  first  flow  of  the  metal. 
But  if  the  thin  model  is  used,  a  ring  must  be  set  upon  the  sand 
after  the  model  is  removed,  to  give  the  additional  size  which  the 
die  requires  to  prevent  cracking  under  the  swaging-hammer. 

The  mould  being  prepared,  the  metal  to  be  employed  for  the 
casting  should  be  put  in  a  tolerable  thick  wrought  or  cast  iron 
ladle,  and  melted  in  a  common  fire  or  furnace.  If  brass  is  used, 
the  latter  will  be  required  to  melt  it;  but  if  zinc,  block  tin  or 
lead,  a  common  fire  will  afford  sufficient  heat.  After  the  metal 
has  become  thoroughly  melted,  it  is  poured  into  the  furrow 
formed  in  the  sand,  whence  it  will  immediately  flow  into  the 
back  part  of  the  mould.  It  is  necessary  to  convey  the  melted 
metal  into  the  mould  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  liability  to  in- 
jury which  it  might  sustain  by  pouring  directly  into  it. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  moulding-flasks  devised 
to  supersede  the  wooden  one  just  described,  or  the  common  cart- 
wheel box,  which  was  once  much  used.  Some  of  these  are  worse 
than  useless;  others  are  very  convenient,  and  have  the  advan- 
tage of  requiring  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  also  of  permitting 
the  sand  to  be  dried,  which  cannot  be  well  done  in  the  wooden 
box.     The  simplest,  and  perhaps  best,  flask  is  one  recently  fur- 
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nished  to  the  profession  by  Dr.  S.  S.  White,  from  patterns  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  E.  N.  Bailej^  Fig.  !:^00  represents  the  shape  and 
working  of  this  tiask. 


Half-flask  B  is  placed,  joint-edge  downward,  over  a  thin  model, 
and  firmly  packed  with  sand  ;  then  turned  over  and  the  sand 
trimmed  nearly  to  where  the  plate  comes  on  the  ridge ;  this 
makes  it  easy  to  draw.  Next  pour  zinc  into  the  mould,  and  at 
once  place  on  half-flask  A  and  complete  the  pouring.  When 
cool,  remove  the  sand,  invert  the  flask,  with  zinc  die  contained, 
and  pour  the  lead  (C)  upon  the  zinc  for  the  counter-die. 

In  cases  of  moderate  undercut  in  front,  the  thin  model  can 
generally  be  drawn  by  a  dexterous  backward  movement.  T^ut 
for  a  deeper  undercut  in  front,  and  also  at  the  side,  the  mould- 
ing-flask of  Dr.  Hawes  (Figs.  201,  202,  203)  will  be  found  very 
useful. 

The  manner  of  using  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Allen : 
"  If  the  model  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  space  between 
Fig.  201.  Fig.  203. 


Fig.  202. 

Fig.  201.  The  lower  section  of  the  fla.=k  slightly 
opened  to  show  joiuts.  Via.  202.  The  upper  section. 
I'lo.  203  The  lower  section  closed,  iind  confined  by  a 
pin.  with  the  plaster  model  placed  iu  it. 

the  flanges  projecting  inward,  small 
slips  of  paper  may  be  placed  in  the 
joint  extending   to  the  sides  of   the 
model,  so  as  to  part  the  sand  when  opening  the  flask,  for  the 
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removal  of  the  pattern.  The  sand  may  now  be  packed  around 
the  model  up  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ridge.  It  should 
be  j&nished  smoothly  around  it,  slightly  descending  toward  the 
model,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  edge  of  sand  for  the  more  perfect 
parting  of  the  flask.  The  sand  and  face  of  the  model  must 
now  be  covered  with  dry  pulverized  charcoal,  sifted  evenly  over 
the  whole  surface.  When  this  is  done,  the  upper  section  of  the 
flask  is  placed  over  the  lower,  and  carefully  filled  with  sand.  It 
is  then  raised  from  the  lower  one,  which  may  now  be  parted  by 
removing  the  long  pin,  and  the  model  gently  taken  away.  When 
closed,  and  the  two  put  together  again  and  inverted,  it  is  ready 
to  receive  the  melted  metal."  After  the  metal  has  cooled,  it 
may  be  removed,  and  turned  over,  so  that  the  face  of  the  die 
shall  be  upward,  while  the  remainder  is  buried  in  the  sand. 
Thus  placed,  it  is  encircled  with  the  ring  (Fig.  202),  and  the 
metal  for  the  counter-die  poured  upon  it. 

The  metals  most  commonly  used,  when  metallic  dies  aire  made 
by  sand-moulding,  are  zinc  and  lead.  For  many  reasons,  these 
are^  perhaps,  the  best  metals  for  general  use  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. Zinc  is  the  hardest  metal  that  the  dentist  can  conve- 
niently melt.  Its  shrinkage  is  objectionable  in  case  of  deep  or 
large  arches,  and  for  mouths  where  the  mucous  membrane  is 
very  hard.  In  such  cases,  a  finishing  die  may  be  made  of  block 
tin,  type-metal,  soft  solder,  or  Babbit's  metal  (a  patented  alloy 
of  copper,  tin,  and  antimony,  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  ma- 
chine-shop), which  last  is  nearly  as  hard  as  zinc,  but  has  de- 
cidedly less  shrinkage.  When  a  metal  softer  than  zinc  is  used, 
several  dies  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  swaging. 

A  counter-die,  however,  should  be  soft.  Lead  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  metal  that  can  be  used ;  but  tin  is  not  too  hard  if  the 
die  is  made  of  zinc.  It  is  desirable,  if  practicable,  that  the 
metal  last  poured  (in  the  case  of  sand-moulding,  this  is  the 
counter-die)  should  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  other. 
In  this  respect,  zinc  and  lead  are  admirably  suited — zinc  melting 
at  770°,  and  lead  at  600°. 

But  in  ^11  cases  of  melting,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  pour  the  metals 
at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  they  will  flow.  It  is  prudent, 
also,  to  coat  the  metal,  on  which  other  metal  is  poured,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  whiting,  to  prevent  all  chance  of  adhe- 
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sion.  One  more  very  important  caution  in  the  melting  of  zinc 
and  lead  is,  invariably  to  use  separate  ladles. 

The  elastic  vapor  generated  by  the  contact  of  the  water  in 
the  sand  with  the  hot  metal  sometimes  collects  under  or  rises 
through  the  metal,  and  renders  the  casting  more  or  less  imper- 
fect. This  may  be  prevented — 1,  by  drying  the  sand;  2,  by 
using  coarse  or  loosely-packed  sand,  and  avoiding  too  much 
moisture;  3,  by  mixing  the  sand  with  oil,  instead  of  water.  The 
slightest  moisture  on  one  metal  previous  to  the  pouring  of  an- 
other metal  upon  it,  will  make  the  latter  imperfect.  When  the 
last  metal  has  cooled,  the  castings  may  be  separated,  and,  if 
perfect,  are  then  ready  for  use. 

In  making  metallic  dies  for  partial  cases,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  should  be  cut  from  the  plaster  model 
before  using  it  for  moulding.  The  plate  can  thus  be  fitted  more 
easily  and  perfectly  than  can  be  done  when  the  teeth  remain  on 
the  plaster  model  and  zinc  die ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the 
plate  need  not  be  cut  to  fit  the  teeth  until  it  has  been  swaged; 
Avhile  in  the  latter,  this  must  be  done  first,  and,  consequently, 
in  striking  it  up,  it  will  be  drawn  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
away  from  them.  There  is  also  danger  of  splitting  the  plate, 
in  swaging  it  into  the  spaces  between  the  teeth,  if  these  are  left 
on  the  metallic  die. 
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A  die  and  counter-die  having  been  obtained,  a  piece  of  sheet 
lead  is  adapted  to  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
plate  marked  upon  it  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Paper  is  some- 
times used  for  this  purpose,  but  is  not  so  good  as  thin  sheet  lead 
or  heavy  tin  foil.  The  pattern  thus  marked  is  cut  out,  laid 
upon  a  piece  of  gold  plate  of  the  right  thickness,  and  its  size 
and  shape  marked  upon  it.  The  plate  should  be  cut  a  little  too 
large,  to  allow  for  trimming  and  any  accidental  slipping  upon 
the  die.  In  partial  cases,  the  pattern  should  be  carried  partly 
over  the  excised  teeth,  and  no  attempt  made  to  fit  it  accurately 
around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  until  the  swaging  is  nearly  or 
quite  completed.     W^ith  a  pair  of  strong  shears  or  snips  (Figs. 
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204,  205),  the  portion  of  plate  thus  marked  is  cut  out.    Fig.  204 
represents  a  pair  of  Stubbs's  plate  shears ;  Fig.  205,  a  pair  of 


Fig.  204. 


different  construction,  with  longer  and  more  conveniently  shaped 

handles.     The    blades    of    some 
^  ^'  shears  are  curved  laterally;  but 

this  form  is  not  desirable.  For 
curves  which  the  straight  shears 
will  not  cut,  a  fine  watch-spring 
saw"  may  be  used  ;  and  for  very 
short  curves,  around  teeth,  for  in- 
stance, a  pair  of  cutting  forceps  shaped  as  in  Fig.  206. 

The  plate  must  next  be  well  annealed  and  partially  fitted,  by 


Fig.  206. 


wooden,  horn,  or  soft-metal  hammers,  to  the  part  of  the  die 
inside  the  ridge.  The  swaging  is  continued  by  the  use  of  partial 
counter-dies,  which  are  made  by  placing  a  rim  of  clay  or  putty 
around  the  ridge  and  back  part  of  the  metallic  die,  and  pouring 
on  it  fusible  metal.  In  this  way  the  plate  is  to  be  perfectly 
fitted  as  far  as  the  ridge.  Then  clamping  the  plate  between  the 
die  and  the  partial  counter,  the  edge  is  to  be  gradually  carried 
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over  the  top  and  outside  of  the  ridge  with  hammers  and  small 
wooden  or  ivory  stakes.  The  plate  may  be  clamped  in  a  vice, 
or  by  means  of  a  string  passing  over  the  die  and  under  the  foot ; 
but  a  more  convenient  and  effective  method  is  found  in  the  use 
of  Dr.  T.  H.  Burras's  clamps,  Fig.  207.  Of  the  two  forms 
here  given,  the  sliding  arm  (No.  2)  is  preferable  to  the  long 


Fig.  207. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


screw  (No.  1).     The  application  of  the  clamp  is  so  plainly  shown 
in  No.  1,  that  any  description  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  cut  out  V-shaped  pieces  from  the 
front  or  back  part  of  the  plate,  to  prevent  the  plaiting  of  the 
metal.  This  is  bad  practice,  and  is  never  called  for,  if  proper 
care  is  used  in  swaging,  and  the  metal  is  of  proper  fineness. 
To  avoid  plaits  or  folds,  anneal  often,  and  in  deep  arches,  carry 
the  plate  down  very  gradually ;  also  take  care  in  such  cases  that 
the  plate  be  thick,  to  allow  for  stretching  or  drawing.  In  swag- 
ing over  the  ridge  it  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  hammer  down 
the  outside  before  fully  striking  up  (with  hammer  and  stakes) 
the  parts  nearest  the  partial  counter-die.  Always  make  it  a 
rule,  in  carrying  over  the  ridge,  to  swage  from  the  centre  out- 
ward, carrying  the  plate  "home"  as  you  proceed. 
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Professor  Austen  regards  all  forms  of  bending  forceps  as  worse 
than  useless.  They  bruise  the  plate,  as  will  any  steel  or  hard 
metal  instruments.  There  is  no  shape  of  arch  or  of  plate  which, 
by  the  above  simple  process,  cannot  be  perfectly  fitted  with  a 
20-carat  plate. 

The  plate  having  been  thus  almost  fitted  by  hammers  and 
partial  counters,  it  should  be  trimmed  to  its  exact  shape,  and 
then  placed  between  a  fresh  die  and  the  full  counter-die,  and 
carried  "home"  by  several  firm  blows  of  the  hammer,  given 
directly  upon  the  centre  of  the  die.  The  hammer  should  not 
weigh  more  than  three  pounds,  with  a  handle  about  a  foot  long. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  a  very  heavy  or  a  very  long-handled 
hammer.  The  "  striking  block  "  maybe  an  anvil  or  a  large 
wooden  block  set  in  sand,  and  the  base  of  the  counter-die  must 
rest  steadily  upon  it.  As  there  is  always  a  hollow  in  the  back 
of  a  zinc  die,  a  conical  piece  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  hard  metal, 
should  be  placed  upon  it  to  centralize  the  blow  of  the  hammer. 
To  a  disregard  of  these  precautions  is  due  all  the  difficulty,  so 
often  complained  of,  in  the  tilting  or  rocking  of  plates  and  dies. 

Throughout  the  entire  process  of  swaging  the  plate  must  be 
frequently  annealed.  It  may  be  suddenly  cooled  after  all  ex- 
cept the  final  annealing  ;  when  the  cooling  must  be  very  gradual, 
so  as  to  avoid  warping  or  springing. 

When  block  tin,  lead,  or  fusible  metal,  dies  or  counter-dies, 
are  used  in  swaging  the  plate,  any  portion  of  these  metals  which 
may  adhere  to  it  should  be  removed  before  annealing,  as  their 
fusion  upon  its  surface  alloys  them  Avith  the  gold  and  will  render 
it  brittle  and  impair  its  ductility,  or  else  eat  holes  in  the  plate 
at  the  spot  where  the  particles  of  baser  metal  form  an  alloy, 
fusible  at  the  annealing  heat.  The  liability  of  the  tin  or  lead 
to  adhere  to  the  gold  may  be  measurably  prevented  by  oiling 
the  plate  before  it  is  struck  up. 

After  fitting  the  plate  to  the  metallic  die,  it  is  applied  to  the 
mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  impression  from 
which  the  model  was  procured  is  correct.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  this  is  imperfect;  in  which  case  a  new  one  will  have  to  be 
taken,  and  the  whole  process  of  procuring  plaster  and  metallic 
models  and  counter-models  again  gone  through  with ;  hence  the 
propriety  of  the  precaution  of  trying  it  in  the  mouth  before  the 
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clasps  and  teeth  are  attached.  To  be  worn  with  comfort,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  subserve  any  valuable  purpose,  it  is  important 
that  the  plate  should  fit  perfectly  all  the  inequalities  of  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied.  When  an  unbroken  series  of  several  teeth 
are  to  be  supplied,  it  seldom  happens  that  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  fitting  the  plate,  but  when  the  loss  of  six  or  eight 
teeth,  from  different  parts  of  the  dental  arch,  are  to  be  replaced, 
a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  various  inequalities  of  all  the  parts 
cannot  always  be  so  easily  secured.   ' 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  the  special  form  that 
should  be  given  to  it  in  different  cases,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  from  the  illustrations  to  be  given  in  a  (Subse- 
quent chapter.  In  full  sets,  the  next  step,  after  the  fitting  of 
the  plate,  is  to  obtain  the  antagonism  of  the  jaws,  technically 
termed  the  "articulation."  But  in  partial  cases,  when  it  is. 
decided  to  use  clasps,  the  next  process  is 
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The  gold  employed  for  clasps  should  be  about  one-third  or 
one-half  thicker  than  the  plate,  and  Avhen  practicable,  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  long,  and  carefully  and 
accurately  fitted.  Some  clasps  are  best  made  of  half  round 
wire  and  narrow;  others  may  be  broader  and  thinner.  Some 
may  fit  the  tooth  close  to  the  gum ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  shape 
of  the  tooth,  absorption  of  the  alveolus,  or  morbid  sensitiveness 
of  the  neck,  forbid  this.  Clasps  must  fit  with  accuracy,  and  be 
adjusted  with  great  precision.  This  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
piece  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  stability,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  exercising  an  undue  strain  upon  the  teeth.  These 
are  precautions  which  should  never  be  overlooked ;  for  if  the 
clasps  act  unequally  upon  the  teeth,  or  chafe  against  sensitive 
parts,  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  membrane  may  be  set 
up,  followed  by  wasting  of  their  sockets,  and  ultimate  loss  of 
the  teeth. 

With  the  plate  in  position  in  the  mouth  a  wax  impression  may 
be  taken,  which,  adhering  to  the  plate,  will  remove  it  on  being 
withdrawn,  and  give  its  correct  relation  to  the  teeth  which  are 
to  be  clasped.     Others  adopt  the  less  accurate  method  of  adjust- 
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ing  the  plate  to  the  originnl  phister  model.  But  as,  for  reasons 
before  given,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  off  the  teeth  from  the  model 
used  in  moulding,  a  second  model  is  necessary,  and  usually  for 
this  purpose  a  second  impression. 

When  accurately  fitted,  they  may  be  at  once  soldered  on  the 
model;  or  may  be  attached  to  the  plate  by  means  of  a  small  piece 
of  wax,  or  cement  composed  of  one  part  vrax  and  two  of  resin, 
softened,  and  applied  to  the  plate  and  to  the  inner  or  palatine 
side  of  each  clasp.  The  plate  and  clasps  thus  united,  are  care- 
fully removed  from  the  plaster  model  and  laid  with  the  convex 
side  downward  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Plaster  is  now  poured  on  the  upper  side  of  the  plate  and 
clasps  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  After  this  has  set,  the 
piece  may  be  taken  from  the  paper,  placed  on  charcoal,  the  wax 
being  softened  and  removed,  and  prepared  for  soldering. 

This  is  the  simplest  way  of  fitting  the  clasps  to  the  plate  and 
preparing  the  piece  for  soldering;  but  when  the  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  to  which  these  fiistenings  are  to  be  applied,  deviate  from 
a  vertical  position,  or  when  the  teeth  are  of  such  shape  that  the 
wax  impression  does  not  copy  them  accurately,  this  method  is 
not  reliable.  The  clasps  must  then  be  fitted  to  the  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  instead  of  on  the  plaster  model,  and  may  then  be  attached 
to  the  plate,  as  just  directed.  In  this  case,  only  one  can  be 
attached  at  a  time,  and  after  this  has  been  soldered,  it  should  be 
opened,  the  piece  placed  back  in  the  mouth,  and  the  other  made 
fast  to  the  plate.  The  greatest  care  too  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  moving  or  altering  the  position  of  the  clasp  in  taking 
the  piece  from  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Fogle  adopts  a  different  method  for  securing  accurate 
adaptation  of  the  clasps.*  These  are  first  fitted  to  the  plaster 
model,  leaving  the  ends  straight.  A  narrow  strip  of  plate,  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  employed  as  the  temporary 
fastening,  one  end  of  which  is  soldered  to  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  clasp;  the  plate  and  clasp  are  now  both  placed  on  the  model, 
and  the  other  end  fitted  and  soldered  to  the  plate,  forming  a 
sort  of  semicircle  or  bow.  Fig.  208  represents  the  plate,  clasps, 
and  temporary  fastenings  on  the  plaster  model.  In  Fig.  209 
they  are  seen  separate  from  the  model. 

*  Am.  Jour,  and  Lib.  Dent.  Sci.,  vol.  x,  p.  35. 
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The  clasps  are  now  adjusted  to  the  model ;  but  however  accu- 
rately this  is  done,  it  will  be  found,  on  applying  the  plate  to  the 
mouth,  that  they  will  not  fit  the  teeth  there  ;  but  after  properly 
adjusting  them,  the  temporary  fastenings  will  be  found  sufficient 


Fig.  208. 


Fig.  209. 


to  hold  the  clasps,  while  the  piece  is  being  removed,  in  the  exact 
position  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  done,  it  may  be  in- 
vested in  plaster,  placed  on  charcoal,  and  the  other  steps  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  permanent  soldering  gone  through 
with. 

In  speaking  of  this  method  of  applying  clasps,  Dr.  Cushman 
says  :*  "In  very  difficult  cases  of  adjustment,  as  where  the  clasp- 
teeth  stand  leaning,  and  where  you  have  to  fasten  to  the  second 
or  third  molars,  it  will  be  found  still  more  advantageous  to  pur- 
sue this  plan  :  after  soldering  one  end  of  the  strip  to  the  clasp, 
and  having  bent  the  other  to  touch  the  plate  when  on  the  model, 
put  both  in  their  proper  place  in  the  mouth;  then  Avith  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  indicate  the  point  where  the  bow  touches 
the  plate,  place  them  on  the  model  again,  adjust  the  end  of  the 
bow  to  the  point  marked,  confine  it  there  and  solder  fast."  Dr. 
Cushman,  Avho  furnished  the  author  with  the  model  from  which 
the  drawings  in  Figs.  208,  209,  were  made,  says,  further,  that 
he  considers  this  method  of  adjusting  clasps  so  valuable  that  he 
never  ventures  to  set  clasps  permanently  in  the  simplest  case  by 
the  model. 

Dr.  Lester  Noble,  Demonstrator  in  the  Baltimore  College  of 


*  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  No.  1,  vol.  x. 
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Dental  Surgery  during  the  session  of  1850-51,  suggests  another 
method,  which  is  thus  described  by  Prof.  Austen  : 

"Let  the  clasp  bind  upon  the  tooth  only  with  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  keep  it  in  its  proper'place.  Then  mix  a  small  quantity 
of  plaster  from  a  lot  which,  by  previous  trial,  you  find  requires 
four  or  five  minutes  to  set ;  put  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper  or  sheet 
lead  about  an  inch  square,  and  just  before  it  begins  to  harden, 
introduce  it  into  the  mouth  upon  the  fore-finger,  pressing  it  into 
gentle  contact  with  a  portion  of  the  plate  and  about  one-half  of 
the  clasp.  It  must  be  held  there  for  three  or  four  minutes,  until 
it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  break  with  a  sharp  fracture ;  this  point 
you  can  determine  by  examining  the  plaster  left  in  your  bowl. 
The  plaster  must  then  be  withdrawn.  Sometimes  plate,  clasp 
and  plaster  will  be  brought  away  together ;  or  the  plaster  and 
clasp  together,  leaving  the  plate ;  or  the  plaster  will  separate, 
leaving  both  clasp  and  plate  in  the  mouth.  Should  the  plaster 
by  any  accident  break,  it  can  readily  be  united  at  the  point  of 
the  fracture,  without  in  the  least  altering  its  shape — one  great 
advantage  over  wax.  If  the  plaster  adheres  to  the  plate  on 
withdrawal  from  the  mouth,  it  must  then  be  carefully  detached, 
the  plate  replaced,  and  the  same  process  repeated  for  the  second 
clasp;  or  possibly  the  impressions  for  both  clasps  can  be  taken 
at  once. 

"  Several  precautions  are  necessary.  If  the  clasp  bind  too 
tightly  around  the  tooth,  its  ends  will,  when  removed,  spring 
together,  and  thus  it  will  not  exactly  fill  the  original  impression 
made  in  the  plaster.  If  the  part  of  the  clasp  which  you  design 
to  cover  with  plaster  be  so  regular  in  shape  as  to  make  its  ad- 
justment, when  out  of  the  mouth,  uncertain,  mark  it  with  a  file 
or  by  a  small  point  of  solder ;  this  will  be  copied  in  the  plaster, 
and  remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  definite  position.  If  the  plaster 
be  extended  over  some  part  of  the  edge  of  the  plate,  it  will,  in 
the  absence  of  any  marked  irregularities  of  surface,  give  a  better 
guide  for  its  readaptation.  Lastly,  if  the  plaster  cover  too  much 
of  the  clasp-tooth,  it  will  be  more  liable  to  break  on  being  with- 
drawn. 

''  Take  now  the  clasps,  place  them  each  in  their  separate  im- 
pressions in  the  pieces  of  plaster,  securing  them  if  necessary  by 
a  small  piece  of  softened  wax.     Place  one  end  of  your  plate  in 
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its  corresponding  bed  in  one  of  the  plaster  pieces.  If  proper 
care  has  been  used,  both  clasp  and  plate  will  fit  into  the  plaster 
with  unerring  accuracy,  and  of  course  hold  the  precise  relation 
as  when  in  the  mouth.  While  in  this  position,  cover  the  clasp 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  plate  with  fresh  plaster,  or  plaster 
and  sand;  Avhen  this  has  hardened,  remove  the  first  plaster,  just 
as  in  other  cases  you  would  remove  the  wax,  preparatory  to 
soldering." 

The  methods  of  Drs.  Fogle  and  Noble  may  be  thought  too 
tedious  for  cases  where  the  shape  and  position  of  the  teeth  are 
such  that  a  wax  impression  will  accurately  copy  them;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  essential  to  accurate  ad- 
justment to  resort  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  accurate  adaptation  of  the  clasp  to  the  surface  of  the 
tooth  is  too  often  neglected.  It  is  commonly  done  with  round 
pliers,  making  trial  from  time  to  time  upon  the  tooth  of  the 
model.  Professor  Austen  condemns  this  as  an  uncertain  method 
in  any  case,  and  as  utterly  worthless  in  many.  He  says:  "Al- 
ways take  a  separate  plaster  impression  of  the  teeth  to  be 
clasped ;  for  which  purpose  use  a  small  cup  of  wax,  lead,  or  tin 
foil,  one-eighth  inch  larger  than  the  tooth.  Let  the  plaster  get 
quite  hard,  then  slightly  open  the  impression,  withdraw  it  and 
close  up  the  fissure.  Make  from  this  either  a  plaster,  or  a  fusi- 
ble metal  tooth:  if  the  former,  harden  it  with  soluble  glass." 

Extreme  accuracy  of  fit  may  most  easily  be  obtained  when 
the  contour  of  the  tooth  is  irregular,  by  the  following  method: 
Burnish  down  to  the  tooth  a  strip  of  very  thin  platina;  then  on 
the  outside  of  this  strip  lay  pieces  of  gold  (of  the  fineness  suit- 
able for  clasps)  with  borax,  and  flow  them  with  the  blow-pipe. 

The  principles  of  soldering,  and  many  of  the  appliances  being 
the  same  for  clasps  as  for  soldering  the  teeth  to  the  plate,  they 
will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    TENTH. 
PRINCIPLES  AND  APPLIANCES  OF  SOLDEEING. 

Soldering  is  the  union  of  two  metallic  surfaces ;  either  bj 
slightly  fusing  the  surfaces  themselves  (technically  termed 
"sweating"  or  autogenous  soldering),  as  in  the  union  of  a  plate 
of  silver  to  the  block  of  copper  preparatory  to  rolling  it  into 
"Sheffield  plate;"  or  by  the  fusion  of  an  alloy  which  melts  more 
readily  than  the  metals  to  be  soldered. 

The  conditions  of  successful  soldering,  as  given  by  Professor 
Austen,  are:  "1.  A  freely  flowing  solder.  2.  Absence  of  oxide 
from  the  surface  over  which  the  solder  is  to  flow.  3.  Sufficient 
heat  in  the  surface  to  attract  and  unite  with  the  solder. 

"The  first  condition  requires  good  solder.  Of  this  we  have 
elsewhere  spoken.  The  second  calls  for  the  use  of  borax,  the 
specific  action  of  which  as  a  'flux'  is — first,  the  removal  of  ex- 
isting oxide,  by  virtue  of  its  powerful  afiinity  for  it;  secondly, 
the  prevention  of  further  oxidation  by  the  exclusion  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air.  The  third  condition  demands  that  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  heat,  which  is  the  principal  diflSculty  with  most  be- 
ginners, and,  indeed,  with  not  a  few  old  practitioners. 

"The  borax  should  be  used  in  the  lump,  and  rubbed  with  pure 
(distilled  or  rain)  water  upon  a  coarsely-ground  glass  slab,  until 
a  creamy  paste  is  formed.  Into  this  the  pieces  of  solder  may 
be  placed,  and  also  some  of  it  applied  with  a  small  brush  or 
feather  to  the  surfaces  over  which  the  solder  is  required  to  flow. 
Sard  water  and  the  common  practice  of  rubbing  borax  on  a 
slate  make  it  impure,  and,  to  some  extent,  interfere  with  solder- 
ing. Too  much  borax  is  objectionable,  and  gold  requires  less 
than  silver. 

"In  fulfilling  the  third  condition — the  management  of  the 
heat — the  following  points  demand  attention — (a)  To  raise  the 
heat  very  gradually  until  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
borax  is  slowly  driven  off:  for  if  this  is  done  rapidly,  the  borax 
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puffs  up  and  throws  off  the  solder ;  also  when  there  are  teeth, 
rapid  heating  at  the  outset  is  apt  to  crack  them,  [b)  To  diffuse 
the  heat,  when  using  the  blow-pipe,  so  that  the  solder  shall  not 
become  melted  before  the  metallic  surfaces  are  hot  enough  to 
unite  with  it ;  else  it  will  roll  into  a  ball,  or  flow  with  an  abruptly 
defined  edge;  whereas  it  should  unite  so  smoothly  with  the  plate, 
that,  except  for  the  difference  in  color,  its  line  of  termination 
cannot  be  detected,  (c)  To  manage  the  fine  point  of  the  blow- 
pipe flame  as  to  be  able  to  direct  the  flow  of  the  solder  to  any 
given  point ;  the  rule  being,  that,  unless  prevented,  solder  will 
flow  toward  the  hottest  point.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flame 
given  by  the  blast  of  the  blow-pipe :  1.  The  broad,  heating  up, 
or  oxidizing  flame  ;  this  is  produced  by  holding  the  tip  a  little 
behind  or  at  the  edge  of  the  flame.  2.  The  pointed,  soldering, 
or  deoxidizing  flame ;  this  is  produced  by  passing  the  tip  more 
or  less  into  the  flame.  A  very  general  mistake  is,  to  use  too 
strong  a  blast. 

"The  apparatus  required  for  soldering  includes:  a  lamp  to 
give  a  suflSciently  hot  flame ;  a  blow-pipe  to  give  intensity  and 
direction  to  the  flame  ;  borax,  brush,  glass,  slate,  solder,  and 
solder-tongs ;  investing  materials  and  clamps,  to  protect  the 
teeth,  also  to  hold  the  parts  in  relation  to  each  other  until  sol- 
dered ;  a  receptacle  to  retain  or  give  additional  heat  during  the 
process  of  soldering  ;  an  acid  (sulphuric)  bath  to  remove  the 
glass  of  borax." 

The  simplest  form  of  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  210,  holding  about 
a  pint,  and  having  a  wick  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  one  inch 
in  diameter.  As  accidents 
sometimes  occur  trom  the  flame 
communicating  with  the  explo- 
sive mixture  of  air  and  alco- 
holic vapor  in  the  body  of  the 
lamp,  it  is  prudent  to  make  a 
safety-lamp  by  connecting  the 
wick-tube  with  the  body  of  the 
lamp  by  a  small  tube,  which 
shall  be,  under  all  circum- 
stances, full  of  alcohol.  Fig. 
211  represents  such  a  lamp,  provided  the  wick  is  not  permitted 
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to  run  clown  as  Ioav  as  the  horizontal  tube.    The  top  of  the  wick- 
tube  should  be  bevelled  off  in  a  direction  just  the  reverse  of  that 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  212. 


shown  in  the  drawing,  so  as  to  permit  the  downwai-d  projection 
of  the  flame.  Fig.  2 12  is  a  very  ingenious  modification  of  the 
safety -lamp,  made  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Franklin,  so  constructed  as  to 

retain  the  alcohol  uniformly  at  the 
same  level. 

The  fluid  used  in  these  lamps  is 
usually  alcohol.  Ethereal  oil  is 
also  used,  and  gives  a  hotter  flame, 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  safe.  For 
all  purposes  of  soldering  we  re- 
gard alcohol  sufficient,  and  it  is 
much  more  cleanly  than  the  car- 
boniferous flame  of  ethereal  oil, 
sperm  oil  or  coal  oih 

Next  in  the  order  given  upon 
page  671,  is  the  blow-pipe.  The 
simplest  is  a  tapering  tube,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long  and 
curved  at  the  smaller  end  (Fig.  213).  At  this  end  the  bore 
for  the  last  half  inch  should  he  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  about 
as  large  as  a  medium-sized  knitting-needle.     This  may  be  modi- 

FiG.  213. 
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fied  in  several  ways,  and  made  more  useful.  First  by  cutting  it 
within  three  inches  of  the  flame-end,  and  inserting  a  small  hol- 
low ball  or  cylinder  to  receive  the  condensed  moisture,  which, 
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in  the  plain  bloAv-pipe,  often  interrupts  the  blast.  Secondly,  by 
attaching  a  flattened  mouth-piece,  which  it  is  much  less  fatiguing 
to  the  lips  to  grasp.  Thirdly,  by  connecting  the  flame-end  to 
the  mouth-piece  by  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  flexible  tubing. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  modification. 

The  mouth  blow-pipe  requires  for  its  use  a  peculiar  manage- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  clieeks,  and  palate,  by  virtue 
of  which  an  uninterrupted  and  regular  current  of  air  is  thrown 
from  the  lungs  through  the  pipe.  The  art  once  learned,  is  never 
forgotten.  But  many  will  not  master  the  first  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing it,  and  become  the  slaves  to  mechanical  appliances,  which, 
however  useful  for  many  purposes,  can  never  supply  the  place 
of  this  simplest  and  best  of  all  blow-pipes. 

Blow-pipes  working  by  artificial  blast  are  divided  by  Professor 
Austen  into  four  classes:  1.  Alcoholic  or  self-acting  blow-pipes  ; 
2.  Mechanical  or  bellows  blow-pipes  ;  3.  Hydrostatic  blow-pipes  ; 
4.  Oxy-hydrogen  or  aero-hydrogen  blow-pipes.  Of  each  of  these 
we  shall  give  an  example.  To  enumerate  all  the  forms  that  in- 
ventive talent  has  devised  would  fill  too  much  of  our  space. 

Fig.  214. 


The  SELF-ACTING  blow-pipes  derive  the  force  of  their  blast  from 
the  vapor  of  hot  alcohol,  which,  igniting  as  it  passes  through 
the  flame,  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  A  somewhat  com- 
plex, but  very  complete,  blow-pipe  of  this  class,  invented  by 
Dr.  Jahial  Parmly,  is  shown  in  Fig.  214. 

The  lamp  (G),  supplied  from  the  reservoir  (D  D),  heats  the 
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Fig.  215. 


alcohol  in  globe  (I),  supplied  from  the  reservoir  (J)  through  the 
pipe  (N).  The  elastic  vapor  escapes  at  the  jet  (P),  giving  in- 
tensity to  the  large  flame  (L),  which  receives  its  supply  of  alco- 
hol from  reservoir  (M  J).  Both  upper  and  lower  wick-tubes  have 
movable  cylinders  for  regulating  the  flame.  A  small  charcoal 
furnace  (R)  may  be  brought  in  range  of  the  flame  for  melting 
purposes. 

Smaller  and  more  portable  lamps  are  made,  of  which  quite 
a  number  of  diff"erent  patterns  are  to  be  found  in  the  depots. 

The  principle  and  general  plan 
of  construction  are  very  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  215,  designed  by 
Dr.  S.  S.  White.  All  alcoho- 
lic blow-pipes  give  intensity  of 
heat,  but  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  mouth  blow-pipe  in  the 
control  which  the  operator  has 
over  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  jet. 

The  different  forms  of  the 
MECHANICAL  blow-pipe  are  al- 
most infinite.  The  principle  of 
construction  is  either  that  of 
the  bellows  or  the  force-pump  combined  with  a  reservoir  of  air 
to  give  uniformity  to  the  blast,  which  would  otherwise  issue  in 
jets. 

A  common  house-bellows,  secured  to  the  floor,  will  form  a 
simple  and  good  arrangement.  A  spring  should  separate  the 
handles,  the  upper  one  of  which  forms  the  treadle.  An  India- 
rubber  pipe  should  pass  from  the  nozzle  to  an  air-tight  box,  from 
which  a  second  tube  comes  out  and  is  attached  to  the  blow-pipe. 
If  the  bellows  is  made  double,  like  a  blacksmith's,  the  upper 
half  forms  the  air-chamber,  in  place  of  the  air-tight  box. 

In  Fig.  216  is  shown  a  double-cylinder  bellows,  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  moved  by  a  treadle  attached  to  the  rod  [d  f)  which 
passes  under  the  solderiiig-table.  In  the  drawing  it  is  combined 
w^ith  an  alcohol  blow-pipe,  as  designed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Elliot,  of 
Montreal ;  but  it  may  be  used  independently  by  attaching  a 
flexible  tube,  with  brass  point,  to  the  air-pipe  (a  a).     The  fol- 
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lowing  excellent  remarks  by  Dr.  Elliot,  upon  this  combination, 
will  be  found  very  instructive : 

"  The  fact,  that  the  centre  of  the  flame  of  the  self-acting 
blow-pipe  contains  no  oxygen,  is  well  known  to  every  enlight- 
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ened  dentist,  and  may  be  proven  by  placing  a  rod  of  polished 
metal  in  the  flame  for  a  few  seconds,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  rod  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  flame  does  not  unite  with  oxygen,  however  great 
the  degree  of  heat  may  be ;  but  if  a  jet  of  atmospheric  air  be 
thrown  into  the  flame  upon  the  rod,  it  will  oxidize  as  readily  as 
if  heated  by  any  other  means.  This  little  experiment  proves, 
not  only  the  want  of  oxygen  in  the  flame,  but  it  leads  to  the 
very  important  conclusion,  that,  without  oxygen,  the  burning  of 
the  vapor  must  be  gradual  and  imperfect.  In  consideration  of 
this  fact,  the  writer  was  led  to  make  the  experiment  of  produc- 
ing a  more  perfect  combustion  by  throwing  into  the  flame  one  of 
its  supporters.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways,  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  convenient  is  atmospheric  air,  thrown  in  by  means 
of  a  bellows.  The  air  from  the  lungs  will  not  do  as  well,  inas- 
much as  it  not  only  contains  less  oxygen,  but  also  contains  a 
large  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  just  so  far  renders  it  unfit 
for  the  support  of  combustion. 

"  The  air-pipe  should  pass  along  by  the  vapor-pipe,  and  dis- 
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charge  about  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  it  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  flame,  and  in  precisely  the  same  direction.  The  calibre  of 
the  air-pipe  at  its  apex  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  vapor-pipe. 
It  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible  without  being  enlarged  at 
the  end,  as  any  enlargement  there  would  derange  the  vapor- 
flame.  It  must  also  be  constructed  of  platina,  as  that  is  the 
only  metal  that  will  resist,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  heat  of 
the  burning  vapor. 

"  The  air-pipe  appears  to  throw  out  a  pale-blue  flame,  about 
two  inches  in  length,  small  and  pointed.  At  the  very  point  of 
this  flame,  the  oxygen  being  all  consumed,  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  is  produced,  and  the  fusion  of  the  solder  takes  place 
without  oxidation  ;  but  within  the  blue  flame,  where  oxygen  pre- 
ponderates, oxidation  of  the  solder  goes  on  rapidly.  The  extra 
heat  gained  by  the  introduction  of  the  air-pipe  is  nearly  all  con- 
centrated at  the  apex  of  the  blue  flame,  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  point  to  be  soldered,  while  the  vapor-flame 
keeps  up  the  temperature  of  the  whole  work." 

Dr.  R.  Somerby,  of  Louisville,  has  constructed  a  combined 
furnace  and  blow-pipe,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient  and 
useful  in  the  laboratory  (Fig.  217).  The  double  bellows  (o), 
worked  by  the  treadle  (r),  sends  its  blast — which  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  weight  [p) — up  the  pipe  (n),  either  to  the  furnace 
(e),  or  through  the  blow-pipe  point  {d)  into  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
(6),  which  rests  on  a  sliding  ring  (/),  attached  to  the  movable 
stand  [h).  The  frame  is  of  cast  iron,  the  pipes  of  brass,  the 
lamp  of  copper,  and  the  entire  apparatus  admirably  made  and 
of  the  best  material.  When  the  furnace  is  used,  a  hood,  resting 
against  the  flange  (a),  carries  off*  the  smoke,  and  a  pan  {j)  re- 
ceives the  ashes.  If  desirable,  the  fire  may  be  started  by  the 
blast,  and  then  continued  by  simple  draft  through  the  door  (k) ; 
this  can  be  made  of  any  required  intensity  by  a  pipe  set  di- 
rectly over  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  process  of  soldering  is 
rendered  more  easy  by  this  blow-pipe  than  by  the  usual  method, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  those  of  the  profession  who  are  stationary, 
and  occupy  themselves  much  in  mechanical  dentistry,  invaluable. 
The  furnace  attached  to  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  melting 
gold,  solder,  and  metallic  casts. 

"The  THIRD  class  of  blow-pipes,"  says  Prof.  Austen,  "is  some- 
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times  combined  with  the  second  to  regulate  the  blast,  or  with  the 
first  to  intensify  the  blast.     In  its  uncombined  form  it  consists 


Fig.  217. 


essentially  of  a  blow-pipe  point  attached  by  a  flexible  tube  to  an 
air-chamber,  from  which  the  air  is  forced  by  the  steady  pressure 
of  water.  When  once  set  in  operation,  it  is  self-acting,  and  in 
this  respect  has  great  advantage  over  the  second  class.  This, 
with  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  blast,  makes  a  properly  con- 
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structed  hydrostatic  blow-pipe  much  the  best  of  all  substitutes 
for  the  lun<rs  and  mouth  blow-pipes. 

"The  following  description  will  explain  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive apparatus  contrived  by  me  for  those  laboratories  where 
no  pressure  can  be  had,  as  in  cities,  from  public  water-works. 
Place  in  convenient  position  a  strong  ten-gallon  Avater-tight  oak 
cask,  two  feet  from  the  floor.  Over  this,  and  two  feet  above  it, 
place  a  second  of  the  same  size,  with  a  movable  cover,  so  that 
water  may  conveniently  be  poured  into  it.  Connect  the  casks 
by  a  tube  running  nearly  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  lower  cask,  and 
having  a  stop-cock  (1)  between  the  casks.  Into  the  top  of  the 
lower  cask  insert  a  stop-cock  (2),  to  which  attach  the  blow-pipe 
tube,  and  into  the  bottom  a  larger  stop-cock  (3)  for  drawing  oflf 
the  water.  It  is  prepared  for  operation  thus:  close  all  the  stop- 
cocks, and  fill  the  upper  cask  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  (if  too 
full,  it  miirht  chance  to  overflow  the  lower  cask  and  force  water 
out  of  the  blow-pipe  upon  the  flame  and  work);  then  open  stop- 
cocks 2  and  3,  and  the  jet  issues  with  a  force  proportioned  to 
the  height  of  the  water.  If  too  strong,  it  may  be  regulated  by 
pressure  upon  the  elastic  tube,  or  by  partly  closing  the  stop- 
cock. Ten  gallons  of  air  will  suffice  for  any  ordinary  case  of 
Fig.  218.  soldering ;  but  the  process  is  easily  re- 

newed by  closing  stop  1  and  drawing 
off"  the  water  by  stop  3  from  the  lower 
cask,  and  emptying  into  the  upper. 
This  can  be  more  rapidly  done  if  a 
fourth  stop-cock  is  put  in  the  top  of 
the  lower  cask  to  admit  air  freely 
while  drawing  off"  the  water. 

"Another  but  more  expensive  form 
is  shown  in  Fig.  218,  made  of  copper 
or  boiler  iron,  and  connected  by  lead 
pipes  with  the  public  water-works,  in 
towns  and  cities  thus  supplied.  The 
drawing,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
previous  description,  makes  any  ex- 
planation unnecessary." 
There  is  still  another  class  of  blow-pipes,  analogous  in  their 
operation  to  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.     The  point  is  double. 
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Fig.  219. 


consisting  of  a  tube,  through  which  comes  the  supporter  of 
combustion  (oxygen  or  common  air),  surrounded  bj  a  cylinder, 
through  which  comes  the  combustible  (alcoholic  vapor,  illumi- 
nating gas,  or  hydrogen).  In  Count  Richmont's  aero-hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  the  hydrogen  is  generated  in  a  vessel  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc,  and  the  air  forced  through  the 
centre  tube  either  with  a  bellows  or  from  the  lungs.  The  heat 
is  less  intense  than  that  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  but  is 
too  great  for  most  laboratory  purposes.  In  the  various  forms  of 
"gas  blow-pipes  "  the  principle  is  similar  and  the  heat  very  great. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  instrument. 
Fig.  219  represents  Macomber's 
gas  blow-pipe.  The  direction  of 
the  point  (1)  is  regulated  by  the 
joint  (3),  and  the  supply  of  gas 
controlled  by  the  stop-cock  (2). 
The  air  is  supplied  from  the  lungs 
through  the  flexible  tube. 

Parts  to  be  soldered  must  be  held 
together  in  their  exact  relative  po- 
sition. This  can  sometimes  be  done 
by  simply  laying  them  together ; 
but  usually  they  must  be  held  in 
place,  either  by  iron  wire  bound  round  them,  or  by  small  clamps 
of  iron  wire,  or  by  rivets,  or  else  by  some  investing  material, 
which,  in  dentistry,  is  always  plaster  mixed  with  some  substances 
that  will  counteract  its  tendency  to  shrink  and  crack  under  sol- 
dering heat.  This  substance  may  be  coal  ashes,  soapstone  dust, 
feldspar,  clean  sand,  or  asbestos.  The  two  latter  are  the  best, 
and  may  be  mixed  in  proportions  varying  from  two  to  six  parts 
sand  or  asbestos  to  four  of  plaster.  As  a  rule,  the  less  plaster, 
the  less  the  shrinkage ;  but  too  small  a  quantity  makes  the  in- 
vestment rotten. 

A  common  mistake  is,  to  use  too  large  a  quantity  of  investing 
material.  This  almost  invariably  results  in  the  warping  of  the 
plate;  for,  as  all  investments  have  some  degree  of  permanent 
contraction,  and  all  metal  must  expand,  if  the  latter  is  bound 
by  a  rigid,  unyielding  mass,  it  will  inevitably  warp.  Hence,  as 
a  rule,  use  no  more  investing  material  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
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the  parts  to  be  soldered  in  their  position,  and  to  protect  the 
porcelain  surfaces  from  direct  contact  with  the  flame.  This  sub- 
ject will  be  further  considered  when  speaking  of  the  soldering  of 
teeth  to  the  plate. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  receptacle  for  the  work  to  be  soldered, 
it  is  important  to  retain  the  heat,  especially  when  using  the 
mouth  blow-pipe.  A  funnel-shaped  mat  made  with  scraps  of 
woven  iron  wire,  or  a  large  lump  of  pumice-stone,  or  one  of 
close-grained  charcoal,  with  the  outside  coated  over  with  a  thin 
layer  of  plaster,  form  very  simple  and  convenient  receptacles 
for  smaller  pieces  of  work.  For  larger  work,  or  for  very  high 
temperatures,  it  is  important  to  receive  additional  heat  from 
ignited  charcoal,  for  which  purpose  the  soldering-pan  (Fig.  220) 
is  a  very  admirable  contrivance.  The  movable  lid  remains 
during  the  heating  up  and  the  cooling  off,  but  is,  of  course,  re- 
moved during  the  act  of  soldering. 

FiQ.  220. 


After  soldering,  the  work  should  cool  gradually,  unless  it  is 
to  be  re-swaged.  If  there  is  any  porcelain,  the  cooling  must  be 
very  gradual.  When  cold,  it  may  be  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  kept  there  for  a  few 
moments,  then  slowly  cooled.     This  dissolves  the  glass  of  borax, 
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which  is  very  hard,  and  will  take  the  edge  off  from  files  and 
scrapers. 

The  application  of  these  rules  and  apparatus  to  the  soldering 
of  clasps  is  very  simple.  The  surfaces  must  be  free  from  plaster 
or  oxide,  and  the  points  to  be  united  must  not  be  too  widely 
separated.  The  clasp  should  be  firmly  united,  but  the  line  of 
union  must  not  be  too  wide,  else  the  proper  spi'ing  or  play  of  the 
ends  of  the  clasp  will  be  lost.  Too  much  solder  or  too  much 
borax  makes  slovenly  work.  A  perfectly  soldered  joint  never 
needs  the  file  or  scraper  to  give  it  a  finish. 
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CHAPTER   ELEVENTH. 

ANTAGONIZING  OE  AKTICULATING  MODELS. 

If  the  antagonizing  model  is  required  for  only  a  partial  upper 
denture — there  being  natural  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  that  antago- 
nize with  those  which  remain  in  the  upper — it  may  be  obtained 
in  the  following  manner. 

After  having  attached  the  clasps  to  the  plate,  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  mouth,  a  rim  of  softened  beeswax  being  attached 
to  it  at  the  points  where  teeth  are  required ;  the  patient  is  then 
requested  to  close  the  mouth  naturally^  imbedding  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  in  the  wax.  While  the  mouth  is  thus  closed,  the 
wax  on  the  outside  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  ridge  is  pressed 
closely  against  them.  This  done,  the  plate  and  wax  impression 
are  carefully  removed  and  placed  on  a  piece  of  wet  paper,  with 
the  wax  downward.  The  upper  side  of  the  plate  is  then  oiled, 
and  covered  with  thin  plaster.  As  the  plaster  stiffens,  it  may 
be  applied  until  it  is  raised  half  an  inch  above  the  plate,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  it  on  the  paper  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches. 
As  soon  as  the  plaster  has  set,  it  may  be  neatly  trimmed  around 
the  edges,  and  on  the  surface  next  the  paper  or  table,  behind  the 
plate  and  wax,  a  deep  transverse  or  T-shaped  groove  should  be 
cut,  or  several  conical  depressions,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep, 
to  serve  as  moulds  for  the  formation  of  corresponding  ridges  or 
protuberances  on  the  half  model  with  which  this  is  to  antagonize. 

This  grooved  surface  must  be  coated  with  oil,  or  soap-water, 
or  varnish,  or  a  layer  of  thin  tin-foil  or  thin  paper.  Then  partly 
fill  the  space  inclosed  by  the  ridge  of  wax,  with  clay,  putty  or 
wet  paper,  and  pour  on  plaster  to  form  the  other  half  model. 
In  running  plaster  into  the  wax  impressions  of  the  teeth,  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  air-bubbles  and  flaws,  and  do  not  oil  the 
wax.  After  the  plaster  has  set,  it  may  be  trimmed  as  before 
directed.  When  it  has  become  sufficiently  hardened,  the  two 
pieces  may  be  separated  after  softening  the  wax  in  warm  water, 
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and  the  wax  and  plate  carefully  removed.  The  model  is  now 
varnished,  and  when  put  together  will  present  the  appearance 
exhibited  in  Fig.  221. 

Fig.  221. 


By  this  simple  contrivance,  an  exact  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  jaws  meet,  is  obtained,  and  the  most  simple, 
accurate  and  convenient  antagonizing  model  procured  that  can 
possibly  be  made ;  provided  with  this,  the  dentist  is  prepared  to 
select,  arrange,  and  antagonize  the  teeth.  But  when  several 
natural  molars  and  front  teeth  antagonize  with  those  below,  Prof. 
Austen's  method  may  be  adopted ;  which  is  to  take  a  wax  im- 
pression of  the  lower  teeth.  The  model  from  this  will  articulate 
with  the  teeth  of  the  upper  model  just  as  the  natural  teeth  do. 

When  the  antagonizing  model  is  designed  for  a  complete  upper 
denture,  a  piece  of  wood,  equal  in  width  to  the  length  required 
for  the  artificial  teeth,  may  be  passed  through  the  wax,  after  it 
has  been  arranged  to  the  plate,  at  a  point  corresponding  with, 
and  in  the  direction  of,  the  median  line.  The  plate  may  then 
be  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  directed  to  close  the  jaw 
naturally^  until  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  come  in  contact  with 
the  wood.  Then  press  the  wax  against  the  outside  of  the  lower 
teeth  and  remove  the  plate  with  the  adhering  wax  impression 
of  the  lower  teeth.  This  done,  the  two  halves  of  the  articulat- 
ing model  may  be  made  in  the  manner  before  directed.  When 
completed,  it  will  present  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig. 
222. 

An  antagonizing  model  may  also  be  made  by  adjusting  a  rim 
of  wax  to  the  plate  corresponding  in  width  to  the  length  proposed 
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for  the  ai'tificial  teeth,  and  trimming  it  until  all  the  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw  touch  it  at  the  same  instant.  This  done,  the  plaster 
is  applied  as  before  directed. 

Fig.  222. 


But  a  better  plan  than  either  of  these  is  to  adjust  a  rim  of 
gutta-percha,  which  shall  represent  the  required  length  and  ex- 
ternal fulness  of  the  teeth.  When  this  is  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
a  small  rim  of  soft  wax  is  placed  on  the  gutta-percha,  and  the 
mouth  closed  as  naturally  as  possible  until  the  teeth  touch  the 
latter.  The  gutta-percha  can  be  readily  trimmed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  gives  opportunity  to  ascertain,  by  the  effect  on  the 
expression  of  the  lips,  &c.,  exactly  what  length  and  fulness  of 
tooth  suits  the  particular  case. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  close  the 
mouth  to  one  side  and  too  far  forward  ;  it  is  impossible  to  close  it 
behind  the  natural  articulation.  The  simplest  method  for  regu- 
lating this  is  to  keep  the  body  erect  and  throw  the  head  backward, 
so  as  to  make  as  tense  as  possible  the  throat  muscles,  which  thus 
act  as  a  bridle,  and  almost  compel  a  correct  closure  of  the  mouth. 

In  making  an  antagonizing  model  for  a  complete  denture,  or 
double  set  of  artificial  teeth,  the  following  is  the  method  very 
often  adopted.  After  having  fitted  accurately  both  plates,  a  rim 
of  soft  beeswax  is  placed  between  their  convex  surfaces,  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  Avidth.  A  piece  of  soft  wood,  exactly  corre- 
sponding in  width  to  the  length  it  is  designed  that  the  upper  and 
lower  central  incisors  together  should  have,  is  passed  through  the 
wax  between  the  plates,  at  the  median  line.  The  whole  is  now 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  each  plate  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  alveolar  border.     The  patient  is  then  directed 
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to  close  the  mouth  naturally  until  the  plates  are  bt'ought  in 
contact  with  the  edges  of  the  interposed  piece  of  wood.  This 
done,  the  plate,  wax,  and  wood  are  removed  from  the  mouth 
together,  and  a  plaster  model  (Fig.  223)  obtained  in  the  manner 
before  described. 

Fig.  223. 


But  a  far  better  method  of  making  an  antagonizing  model 
consists  in  placing  a  rim  of  wax  or  gutta-percha  on  each  plate, 
giving  the  length,  outline,  and  fulness  respectively  designed  for 
the  teeth  of  each  jaw.  The  two  plates  are  put  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  jaws  are  carefully  closed  ;  if  the  rims  of  wax  touch  at 
any  one  point  sooner  than  another,  the  plates  are  removed, 
and  the  wax  trimmed ;  this  operation  is  repeated  until  the  two 
rims  of  wax  meet  all  the  way  round,  at  the  same  instant,  and 
give  the  proper  contour  to  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  median 
line  is  then  marked,  and  the  final  closure  of  the  mouth  made 
with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  lateral  or  forward 
deviation.  The  exact  position  being  secured,  the  lower  jaw  is 
to  be  held  with  the  left  hand,  whilst,  with  the  right,  some  eight 
or  twelve  deep  indentations  are  made  with  a  wax-knife,  across 
the  line  of  contact  between  the  two  rims.  The  pieces  may  be 
removed  separately  from  the  mouth,  and  can  then,  by  the  aid  of 
these  marks,  be  accurately  readjusted.  The  two  halves  of  the 
articulating  model  can  then  be  made  as  previously  directed. 

To  save  plaster,  and  also,  to  permit  modification  of  the  ar- 
ticulation where  inaccuracy  is   suspected,  quite   a    number   of 
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frames  have  been  devised — technically  termed  articulators.  One 
of  the  first  ever  contrived  for  this  purpose,  was  by  Dr.  T.  W. 
Evans,  of  Paris.  It  is  made  of  heavy  brass  wire,  and  presents 
when  the  plaster  models  are  attached,  the  appearance  seen  in 


Fig.  224. 


Fig.  225. 


Fig.  224.     The  part  imbedded  in  each  model,  is  a  semicircular 

continuation  of  the  wire. 

The  articulator  devised  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Fig.  225,  will 

be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  use.  But  when 
plaster  is  abundant  there 
is  no  articulator  better  than 
the  plaster  one.  It  ad- 
mits, however,  of  only  one 
modification  in  case  of 
an  inaccurate  antagonism, 
namely,  widening.  A  care- 
ful manipulator  never  has 
occasion  to  -alter  his  ar- 
ticulation. If  modern  im- 
proved articulators  gave 
less  facility  for  doing  so, 
operators  would,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  more  careful,  in 

this  very  important  step  in  the  construction  of  a  piece  of  dental 

mechanism. 


CHAPTER    TWELFTH. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  PORCELAIN  TEETH  TO  THE 
PLATE— FINISHING  PROCESS. 

Wheke  a  vacancy  requiring  only  one  or  several  teeth,  is  to 
be  filled,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  artificial  teeth  correspond 
in  shade  and  color  with  the  natural  organs  ;  for  in  proportion  as 
they  are  whiter  or  darker,  will  the  contrast  be  striking,  and  their 
artificial  character  apparent.  Of  the  two  faults  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  a  little  darker  than  any  whiter.  Their  outer  con- 
figuration should  resemble,  too,  the  shape  of  those  which  have 
been  lost,  so  far  as  it  is  possibl-e  to  ascertain  this.  Minute  accuracy 
as  to  shades  of  color,  involves  the  necessity  of  a  large  assort- 
ment, unless  one  is  located  near  a  depot  or  agency.  But  the 
facilities  of  mail  and  express  companies  will  lessen  this  necessity, 
provided  there  is  time  to  send  for  the  tooth  or  teeth  required.  It 
is  desirable,  in  view  of  this  method  of  matching  shades  of  color, 
to  keep  all  refuse  or  broken  teeth,  as  samples  in  sending  orders. 

The  manufacturers  supply  three  kinds  of  plate-teeth, — plain, 
gum,  and  sections.  The  latter  have  the  advantage  of  showing 
few  joints  ;  but  are  less  easily  repaired,  and  are  not  applicable  to 
so  wide  a  range  of  cases.  Gum  teeth  are  applicable  only  where 
there  has  been  sufiicient  absorption  to  permit  the  extra  fulness 
of  the  artificial  gum.  Many  mouths  are  deformed  by  a  foolish 
craving  on  the  part  of  the  patient  for  "gums,"  which  the  dent- 
ist should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  yield  to,  when  plain  teeth  will 
make  a  far  more  natural  piece.  In  point  of  strength,  durability 
and  facility  of  repair,  plain  teeth  are  superior  to  the  others:  they 
are  also  more  readily  adapted  to  the  plate. 

When  selected,  they  should  be  arranged  on  the  plate,  and  re- 
tained in  place  by  a  piece  of  wax  placed  on  it  behind  them.  If 
they  do  not  fit  closely  to  the  plate  or  gums,  they  must  be  ground 
on  emery  or  corundum  wheels,  until  accurately  fitted,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  meet  the  teeth  with  which  they  ai'e  intended  to 
antagonize,  at  the  same  instant  around  the  entire  arch  in  full 
cases ;  in  partial  cases  the  natural  teeth  should  touch  their  an- 
tagonists more  decidedly  than   the  artificial  ones.     A  correct 
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antagonizing  model  will  enable  the  dentist  to  do  this  with  the 
most  perfect  accuracy. 

In  arranging  an  entire  set  for  the  upper,  or  for  both  jaws,  the 
molars  are  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  inner  or  palatine  tubercles 
of  the  upper  strike  the  depressions  in  the  lower,  before  the  outer 
tubercles  come  together.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  in  an- 
tagonizing single  as  well  as  block  teeth.  If  the  outer  tubercles 
strike  first,  the  pressure  there  will  spring  and  loosen  the  plate. 
For  the  same  reason  upper  molars  and  bicuspids  should  not  be 
set,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  so  that  the  force  of  mastication 
falls  outside  of  the  ridge.  A  small  space,  too,  should  be  left  be- 
tween the  last  tooth  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  jaw,  provided 
the  crown  of  the  lower  molar,  as  sometimes  happens^  looks  for- 
ward, its  posterior  edge  being  a  little  higher  than  the  anterior. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  cut  away  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
tooth  in  order  to  make  it  fit  accurately  to  the  plate.  This  will 
make  the  process  of  grinding  very  tedious  unless  the  operator 
has  a  number  of  sharp-cutting  corundum  wheels,  varying  from 
half  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

These  may  be  attached  to  one  of  the  hand  lathes  on  page 
Fig.  226.  Fig.  227. 


615,  or  to  one  of  the  foot  lathes,  of  which  the  depots  now  fur- 
nish some  excellent  varieties.     Fig.  226  represents  an  adrair- 
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able  lathe  for  dental  purposes.  While  in  Fig.  227,  we  have  a 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  powerful  lathe,  capable  of  very  rapid 
motion,  also  adapted  to  the  making  of  small  instruments,  han- 
dles, &c. 

Those  who  have  laboratory  and  office  in  one  room,  taay  wish 
to  unite  the  ornamental  and  the  useful.     Figs.  228,  229,  repre- 


FiG.  228. 


Fig.  229. 


sent  a  piece  of  cabinet  furniture  combining  lathe,  work-table,  and 
drawers  for  implements,  materials,  &c. 

Wheels  may  either  be  set  at  intervals  on  a  long  spindle  (Fig. 
226),  or  screAved  singly  on  the  end  of  the  mandril.  (Fig.  227.) 
In  the  latter  case  they  should  be  fixed  with  a  screw-chuck  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  be  quickly  changed  from  coarse  to  fine  or  from 
large  to  small.  In  grinding,  the  wheel  should  revolve  toward 
the  operator,  and  be  kept  constantly  wet  with  a  sponge  held  either 
in  a  sponge-holder,  or  between  the  ring  finger  and  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand. 

The  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand  must  be  free  to  hold 
the  tooth,  the  right  wrist  being  steadily  supported  on  the  hand- 
rest.  Two  faults  are  very  common  in  grinding :  one  is  revolving 
the  wheel  too  rapidly,  the  other,  bearing  the  tooth  too  heavily 
against  the  wheel.  The  first  hinders  rather  than  helps  grind- 
ing ;  the  second  is  very  apt  to  throw  the  tooth  from  the  fin- 
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gers,  and  destroys  the  delicacy  of  touch  necessary  for  accurate 
grinding. 

In  grinding  blocks  and  gum  teeth,  and  often  in  plain  teeth, 
very  small  wheels  are  required  to  make  them  fit  the  curves  of  the 
plate.  Thin  edges  of  gum  teeth  and  blocks  must  be  ground  with 
very  fine-grained  wheels  ;  whilst  in  joining  them  a  three-inch 
wheel  should  be  used,  perfectly  flat  on  its  outer  side,  and  running 
very  true. 

The  teeth  being  thus  arranged  and  adjusted,  a  gold  plate,  or 
backing  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  width  and  from  eight 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  height  of  the  posterior  surface  of  each,  is 
fitted  to  them  in  the  following  manner  :  Each  tooth  has  securely 
fixed  in  the  back  part  of  it  two  platina  rivets,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  it  to  the  backing.  Each  backing,  therefore,  should 
have  two  holes  punched  through  it,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  dentist's 
punch  forceps,  like  those  represented  in  Fig.  230,  large  enough 

Fig.  230. 


to  admit  the  rivets  of  the  teeth.  After  having  punched  one  hole, 
a  rivet  is  inserted  ;  then,  by  moving  the  strip  of  gold  plate  two 
or  three  times  to  the  right  and  left,  a  mark  will  be  left  upon  it, 
indicating  the  distance  the  rivets  are  apart.  But  previously  to 
this  the  rivets  should  be  made  parallel  (being  very  careful  not 
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to  sti-<ain  them  in  the  tooth),  and  the  ends  filed  off  level.  Other- 
wise the  pins  will  not  go  into  the  holes  punched,  and  there  will 
be  an  uncertainty  as  to  which  side  of  the  pin  the  mark  on  the 
plate  corresponds. 

Dr.  Samuel  Mallet  has  very  ingeniously  invented  a  punch  which 
will  save  much  trouble  in  finding  the  proper  position  of  the  second 
hole.  (Fig.  231.)     After  straightening  the  pins,  one  is  placed  in 

Fig.  231. 


the  hole  e,  at  the  head  of  the  punch,  tlie  other  pin  pressing  out 
the  movable  punch  e  (which  works  by  the  spring  g),  until  it  slips 
into  the  slot  h:  the  two  punches  /,  e,  then  make  the.  holes  at 
the  exact  distances  apart  to  receive  the  pins. 

The  holes  should  be  slightly  countersunk  on  both  sides,  and 
after  placing  tlie  backing  on  the  tooth,  it  is  made  fast  by  split- 
ting with  a  strong  knife  or  a  wedge-shaped  excavator,  the  ends 
of  the  platina  rivets,  or  pinching  them  together  with  pliers.  If 
the  ends  of  the  platina  rivets  are  hammered  so  as  completely 
to  fill  the  holes  in  the  backings,  it. will  prevent  the  solder  from 
flc^wing  in  and  uniting  the  two  as  firmly  as  it  should  do.  The 
backings  may  be  slightly  hollowed  before  they  are  put  on.  By 
doing  this  they  will  fit  up  closely  to  every  part  of  the  back  of 
the  tooth. 

After  the  backings  have  been  made  fast  to  the  teeth,  they  are 
to  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  plate,  standing  off  from  the  plate 
enough  for  a  very  thin  piece  of  watch-spring  to  be  passed  under. 
This  makes  it'certain  that  the  tooth  is  not  raised  by  the  backing 
from  its  place  in  the  investment.  A  much  wider  space  makes 
the  flow  of  solder  uncertain;  and  the  practice  of  phicing  scraps 
of  gold  under  badly  fitted  backings  is  a  very  slovenly  one. 

Some  dentists  back  the  teeth  as  they  grind  and  fit  them,  and 
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before  investing.  Others  invest  -with  the  soldering  mixture,  and 
back  without  taking  them  from  the  investment.  Others,  again, 
partially  invest  with  the  soldering  mixture,  remove  and  back  the 
teeth;  then  replace  and  add  more  plaster  and  sand  (or  asbestos) 
over  the  edges  of  the  teeth.  Professor  Austen's  method  is  thus 
described:  "Fasten  each  tooth  or  block,  as  it  is  ground,  to  the 
plate  with  wax,  placing  tissue  paper  between  the  lateral  joints 
of  gum  or  block  teeth,  to  prevent  actual  contact  (which  some- 
times causes  splintering  of  the  gum  upon  the  contraction  of  the 
plate  after  soldering).  The  grinding  and  articulating  done,  place 
the  half-model  of  the  articulator,  back  downward,  with  plate  and 
teeth  upon  it,  upon  the  plaster  table.  Around  the  outside  of 
the  teeth,  plate,  and  articulator  (slightly  oiled,  or  soaped),  run  a 
band  of  pure  plaster  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  thick. 
When  hard,  the  wax  is  to  be  removed  from  the  teeth,  and  each 
tooth  or  block  taken  out  separately  and  backed. 

"The  different  modes  of  backing  I  shall  not  here  describe 
further  than  to  refer  to  the  two  classes:  1,  those  temporarily 
fastened  to  the  teeth  and  soldered  to  teeth  and  plate  at  the  same 
time;  2,  those  soldered  to  the  teeth  and  finished  up  before  being 
soldered  to  the  plate. 

"  Sometimes  the  shape  of  a  gum  or  block  tooth  may  require  the 
removal  of  the  plaster  rim,  which  can  be  detached  either  in  one, 
two,  or  three  pieces,  and  readily  replaced  after  the  backing  is 
completed,  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  are 
next  to  be  fastened  to  the  plate  with  a  small  quantity  of  cement 
(resin,  mixed  with  wax,  or  still  better,  with  gutta-percha  and 
plaster),  and  a  small  roll  of  softened  wax  (not  melted  or  m^de 
adhesive)  placed  over  the  entire  surface  to  be  soldered.  The 
plaster  rim  is  then  very  carefully  removed,  and  the  piece  sur- 
rounded with  the  soldering  investment,  which  must  be  no  thicker 
than  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  teeth  and  hold  them  in  place. 
The  wax  and  cement  can  be  very  quickly  removed,  leaving  the 
surfaces  perfectly  clean  and  ready  for  the  borax  and  solder.  The 
investment  should  not  cover  the  lingual  surface  of  the  plate,  nor 
should  it  be  thick  on  the  palatine  surface  ;  on  which  side  it  would 
be  well  also  to  cut  along  the  median  line  nearly  or  quite  through 
the  investment.  The  object  of  this  is  to  give  play  to  the  lateral 
expansion  of  the  plate ;   the  antero-posterior  expansion  being 
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usually,  from  the  shape  of  the  plate,  sufficiently  free.  This  I 
regard  the  simplest  and  best  method  to  prevent  warping  of  the 
plate,  so  often  caused  by  the  very  means  taken  to  pi-event  it. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  fastening  the  teeth  so  as  to  try  them 
in  the  mouth  before  soldering,  because  a  correctly  taken  articula- 
tion makes  it  unnecessary.  Those  who  prefer  to  do  so  can  secure 
the  teeth  with  cement  (resin  and  gutta-percha)  instead  of  wax 
after  grinding;  or,  perhaps  better  still,  after  making  the  tempo- 
rary plaster  investment,  unless  much  alteration  is  necessary." 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  Scotland,  adopts  the  following  method 
of  backing  teeth:  "  After  having  partially  fitted  the  tooth  to 
the  plate,  take  a  piece  of  platina  foil,  as  thick  as  can  be  used 
conveniently,  and  pressing  it  against  the  back  of  the  tooth,  per- 
forate it  where  it  is  marked  by  the  pins;  then  cut  it  into  the 
required  shape  of  the  backing,  and  press  it  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  back  of  the  tooth. 

"  It  will  now  be  requisite  to  apply  a  little  borax  to  the  platina 
pins  which  come  through  the  back,  and  placing  the  tooth  with  its 
face  downward  upon  a  thin  piece  of  pumice,  covered  with  dry 
plaster  of  Paris,  put  several  pieces  of  gold  (according  to  the 
thickness  required)  upon  the  platina  back  ;  slowly  heat  it,  gradu- 
ally raising  the  heat  till  it  is  considered  safe  to  melt  the  gold  with 
the  blow-pipe,  when,  upon  continuing  the  blast,  the  gold  will 
rapidly  flow  over  the  whole  platina  surface,  uniting  so  firmly 
with  the  pins  in  the  tooth,  that  I  have  never,  during  eight  years' 
use,  seen  a  case  in  which  they  have  loosened,  even  where  there 
has  been  sufficient  violence  to  break  the  tooth. 

."  After  the  backing  has  been  run,  and  the  tooth  allowed  to 
cool  slowly,  it  is  filed  to  the  requisite  thickness  and  shape  ;  tooth 
and  backing  are  then  closely  fitted  and  finally  soldered  to  the 
plate.  In  arranging  the  teeth  on  the  plate  for  soldering,  I  use 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white  sand  and  plaster,  placing  a  thin 
strip  of  platina  on  the  outside  of  the  teeth,  with  a  layer  of  the 
above  mixture  on  both  sides  of  it,  so  that  should  the  plaster  crack 
in  soldering  (although  it  is  less  liable  to  do  so  than  plaster 
alone),  the  platina  may  keep  the  teeth  from  shifting  their  places. 
The  whole  time  occupied  in  heating  and  backing  a  tooth  is 
about  half  an  hour,  and  when  several  are  done  at  once,  a  little 
longer." 
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Instead  of  using  the  strip  of  platina  plate  to  prevent  the  teeth 
from  becoming  displaced,  in  case  the  plaster  cracks,  thin  sheet 
iron  or  iron  wire  may  be  used ;  but  platina  is  undoubtedly  the 
neatest  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  indestructible  ;  it  may  be 
narrow  and  thin,  so  that  its  cost  would  form  no  objection  to  its 
use.  Mr.  "Wilson's  method  might  be  improved,  first,  by  com- 
pletely fitting  the  tooth  before  backing ;  secondly,  by  running 
the  thin  platina  slip,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  down  on  the  plate,  to 
any  irregularities  of  which  it  can  be  quickly  burnished  down  by 
making  several  slits  in  the  edge.  This  would  secure  a  very  per- 
fect and  strong  attachment  to  the  plate. 

A  piece  invested  preparatory  for  soldering  and  placed  upon  a 
lump  of  solid  charcoal,  is  seen  in  Fig.  232. 

Fig.  232. 
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Directions  for  applying  borax  and  solder  have  already  been 
given.  Some  cut  the  solder  into  very  small  pieces ;  others  use 
one  piece  to  each  tooth  at  its  base,  and  a  second  for  the  pins 
unless  previously  soldered.     If  the  backings  are  soldered  to  the 
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teeth  beforehand,  a  more  fusible  grade  of  solder  should  be  used 
at  the  second  soldering. 

The  work,  as  before  stated,  must  be  gradually  and  thoroughly- 
heated  up  before  directing  the  flame  upon  the  plate  or  backings. 

The  last  point  to  be  touched  with  the  flame  is  the  solder,  and 
this  not  before  a  slight  melting  of  the  edge  shows  that  it  is  just 
on  the  point  of  flowing.  If  every  preparation  for  soldering  has 
been  properly  made,  the  actual  flowing  of  the  solder  on  a  full 
piece  will  take  less  than  a  minute,  and  will  be  so  smooth  as  to  re- 
quire no  other  finish  than  the  Scotch-stone,  and  polishing  wheels. 
The  soldering  being  completed,  the  cover  should  be  placed  upon 
the  soldering  pan  (Fig.  220),  and  the  work  allowed  to  become 
quite  cold  before  removal. 

FINISHING  PEOCESS. 

As  soon  as  the  piece  has  cooled  sufiiciently,  after  the  process 
of  soldering  is  completed,  the  plaster  is  carefully  removed  from 
the  teeth ;  the  piece  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel 
containing  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
and  heat  applied.  As  soon  as  the  borax  (which,  by  the  process 
of  soldering,  has  lost  its  water  of  crystallization  and  assumed 
a  glassy  hardness)  is  decomposed,  the  vessel  is  removed  and 
allowed  slowly  to  cool.  This  process  is  termed  by  jewellers, 
pickling,  and  requires  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  for  its 
completion,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  the  quan- 
tity of  vitrified  borax  on  the  plate.  After  this  is  decomposed, 
the  acid  is  washed  from  the  piece,  which  can  be  more  effectually 
done  by  the  use  of  heat  and  a  little  caustic  soda. 

In  removing  the  roughness  which  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  imperfect  fusion  and  unevenness  of  any  of  the  pieces  of 
solder,  or  from  its  flowing  in  a  wrong  direction,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cut  away  too  much  of  the  plate.  For  this  purpose 
scrapers,  files  and  lathe-burrs  are  used,  according  to  the  position 
and  quantity  of  surplus  solder.  After  the  work  has  been  made 
as  smooth  as  possible  with  scrapers,  &c.,  it  should  be  rubbed  with 
pieces  of  Scotch-stone  and  water  until  every  scratch  is  removed, 
and  then  polished  with  tripoli,  applied  by  means  of  oil  or  tallow 
to  a  brush-wheel  (Fig.  233),  which  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
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against  the  work.  As  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  lathe  should 
be  worked :  drills  and  burrs  require  a  slow  movement,  corundum 
wheels  a  quicker  one ;  rotten-stone  a  rapid  motion,  and  whiting 
or  rouge  the  most  rapid  of  all. 

The  piece  may  now  be  placed  in  a  porcelain  vessel  containing 
the  following  mixture  :  nitre,  two  ounces,  salt  and  alum,  each, 
one  ounce — dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water.  After  boiling  for 
half  an  hour  in  this,  to  decompose  the  copper  from  the  surface 
layer  of  the  solder  and  plate,  it  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  in  a  mix- 
ture of  four  ounces  of  water  with  one  ounce  of  caustic  soda,  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  acid  formed  by  the  first  mixture, 
then  washed  with  a  brush  in  pure  water. 

The  removal  of  the  copper  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  gives 
to  the  gold  the  beautiful  orange  hue,  which  is  its  natural  color, 
and  which  it  will  retain  until  the  friction  of  mastication  wears 
off  this  surface.  The  secretions  of  the  mouth  will  fail  to  tarnish 
it;  and  it  will  be  free  from  the  disagreeable  taste  of  which  so 
many  complain,  who  wear  artificial  teeth  set  on  metallic  plate. 

The  process  of  finishing  may  be  completed  by  polishing  every 
part  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  plate,  backings,  and  clasps, 
with  highly  tempered  and  finely  polished  steel  burnishers,  or  with 
rotten-stone  nud  jeioeller  s  rouge.*  If  burnishers  are  used,  they 
should  be  frequently  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  castile 
soap  ;  they  should  be  rubbed  backward  and  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  until  every  part  of  the  gold  exhibits  a  high  polish. 
Burnishers  of  different  shapes  may  be  re- 
quired for  diff"erent  parts  of  the  work  : 
bloodstone  burnishers  are  also  used. 

A  large  piece,  however,  can  be  polished  in 
much  less  time,  if  not  more  perfectly  with  a 
revolving  brush,  like  the  one  represented  in 
Fig.  233.  The  brush  should  be  set  on  the 
spindle  of  the  lathe,  then  lightly  smeared 
with  suet,  by  holding  a  small  piece  against 
it  while  it  is  revolving.     The  rotten-stone  is  applied  in  the  same 

*  Je.we-tler  s  rouge,  is  m.tiie  by  ilissoUing  copperas  in  water,  filtering  the  solution, 
and  addinj^  a  filtered  solution  of  penrlash  or  subcnrhonnte  of  sod.-i,  ms  long  as  any 
sediment  falls.  The  liquor  is  again  filtered,  and  the  sediment  left  on  the  filter  washed 
by  running  clean  water  through  it,  and  then  calcined  until  it  is  of  a  scarlet  colo'. — 
Cliemistry  of  the.  Arts,  vol.  ii,  p    J29. 
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manner,  and  with  the  brush  thus  charged,  the  polishing  may 
commence,  but  the  plate  must  not  be  exposed  too  long  to  the 
friction,  as  it  will  rapidly  wear  away  the  pure  gold  surface 
brought  out  by  the  pickle.  Some  use  only  the  burnisher  or 
rouge  after  pickling.  Tripoli  has  a  sharper  grit  and  cuts  more 
rapidly  than  the  ordinary  rotten-stone  prepared  for  daguerreo- 
typists'  use,  but  the  latter  gives  a  very  smooth  surface,  and  will, 
in  most  cases,  give  a  suflBciently  brilliant  finish  without  rouge. 

But  a  very  high  "watch-case  finish"  can  only  be  given  by 
the  very  rapid  revolution  of  wheels  or  buffers,  charged  with  the 
finest  quality  of  rouge,  wet  with  alcohol.  The  piece  must  be 
previously  washed  with  soap  and  water,  so  as  to  remove  every 
trace  of  oil.  Sometimes  the  rouge  is  applied  on  a  piece  of  soft 
buckskin,  wrapped  or  sewed  around  small  blunt-pointed  pieces 
of  wood. 

Upon  the  insertion  of  partial  pieces  with  clasps  prepared  in  the 
manner  just  described,  it  may  possibly  become  necessary  to  make 
some  little  alteration  in  the  adaptation  of  the  clasps.  This,  the 
operator  can  do,  with  a  pair  of  common  pliers  ;  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  clasps  must  never  be  so  applied  as  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  removing  and  replacing  the  piece  at  pleasure. 
He  should  be  directed  to  do  this  two  or  three  times  every  day, 
and  each  time  to  clean  thoroughly  the  teeth  to  which  the  clasps 
are  applied,  and  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  artificial  piece  to  be 
taken  out  every  night  on  going  to  bed,  and  remain  out  until 
morning.  This  should  also  be  done  with  pieces,  whether  partial 
or  entire,  which  depend  for  their  adhesion  upon  a  vacuum  cavity, 
so  as  to  give  rest  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  permit  the  swell- 
ing opposite  the  cavity  to  subside.  But  pieces  that  are  retained 
simply  by  the  accuracy  of  their  adaptation,  may  be  worn  night 
and  day,  and  this  will  ordinarily  be  found  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient. 

A  beautiful  style  of  tooth  made  by  Ash,  of  London,  is  secured 
to  the  plate  by  gold  pins,  fastened  to  the  teeth  by  hard-solder, 
and  then  secured  by  soft-solder  to  the  gold  tube  ru^ining  through 
the  axis  of  the  tooth.  The  composition  of  the  tooth  renders 
this  modification  in  the  mode  of  attachment  necessary,  as  they 
will  not  stand  a  soldering  heat. 

A  substitute  for  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  thus  mounted,  is 

45 
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represented  in  Fig.  234,  copied  from  the  work  of  Dr.  James  Robin- 
son.    This  enfjravino;  will 
Fig.  234.  convey  a   sufficiently   cor- 

rect idea  of  the  method  of 
attaching  the  English  min- 
eral or  porcelain  teeth  to  a 
metallic  base,  to  render  any 
other  description  unneces- 
sary. The  fastening  by 
pins  will  prove  serviceable  for  blocks;  but  for  single  teeth, 
metallic  backings,  riveted  and  soldered  after  the  American  me- 
thod, as  above  directed,  is  a  far  more  secure  method  of  attach- 
ment. 

As  the  improvements  in  ceramic  dentistry  have  so  entirely 
superseded  the  use  of  natural  teeth,  and  since  these  are  open  to 
serious  objections,  previou-sly  stated,  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  give  any  description  of  the  methods  once  employed  for  mount- 
ing them.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  in  which 
artificial  substitutes  are  retained  in  the  mouth  :  also  some  of  the 
modifications  of  form,  &c.,  required  by  the  special  conditions  of 
individual  cases ;  giving  a  sufficient  variety  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  any  case  that  may  come  before  him. 


CHAPTER    THIRTEENTH. 

AETIFICIAL  TEETH  EETAINED  BY  SPIEAL  SPEI^^GS. 

A  DOUBLE  set  of  artificial  teeth  (by  which  is  meant  a  substi- 
tute for  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  natural  teeth  of  both  jaws) 
■was  at  one  time  universally,  though  now  very  rarely,  retained  in 
place  in  the  mouth  with  spiral  springs.  When  correctly  con- 
structed, and  applied  under  favorable  circumstances,  they  are 
valuable  substitutes  for  the  natural  organs  ;  but  when  badly 
constructed,  and  applied  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  they 
are  productive  of  more  or  less  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to 
the  patient. 

It  often  happens  that  the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  occasioned  by 
disease  in  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes ;  in  which  case,  the 
latter  are  so  much  wasted  and  destroyed  that  the  ridge  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  is  sometimes,  in  the  lower  jaw,  covered 
with  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane.  The  pressure  of  spiral 
springs  upon  these  folds  is  apt  to  produce  irritation  ;  so  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  give  to  lower  pieces,  in  such  cases,  much 
stability.  This  total,  or  almost  total,  absence  of  any  alveolar 
ridge  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  is  regarded  by  many  as 
demanding  the  use  of  spiral  springs.  In  some  upper  cases  the 
palatine  arch  is  a  plane  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  in  a  very 
few  it  is  actually  convex;  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  being 
so  close  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  alveolar  border  as  to  permit 
scarcely  any  plate  to  be  turned  up.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  securing  such  plates  by  atmospheric  pressure,  is  the 
almost  impossibility  of  preventing  lateral  motion.  A  sharply 
defined  vacuum  cavity  will  sometimes  meet  the  difficulty ;  but  all 
mouths  will  not  bear  the  irritation  of  this,  and  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  use  spiral  springs. 

A  more  modern  application  of  spiral  springs  is  their  tempo- 
rary use  in  pieces  made  very  soon  after  the  extraction  of  the 
teeth.    The  dentist  not  wishing,  for  several  reasons,  to  conform 
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the  plate  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  gum  at  this  stage  of  ab- 
sorption, pares  down  on  the  model  the  prominences,  and  fills  up 
the  hollows  of  the  ridge.  This  necessarily  destroys  the  fit  of  the 
plate,  and  the  pressure  of  springs  is  necessary  until  the  mouth 
has,  by  absorption,  adapted  itself  to  the  plate:  they  may  then 
be  taken  off. 

The  upper  plate  may  be  about  one  inch  in  width,  and  made  of 
twenty-carat  gold ;  the  lower  should  be  as  wide  as  the  ridge  will 
admit  of  its  being  made,  and  twice  as  thick  as  the  upper,  and 
the  gold  at  least  twenty-two  carats  fine. 

After  having  obtained  a  correct  antagonizing  model,  the  ope- 
rator places  on  each  plate  a  rim  of  beeswax,  against  which  the 
teeth  are  arranged  as  he  selects  them ;  beginning  with  the  central 
incisors,  he  may  adapt  first  the  upper,  then  the  lower,  next  the 
laterals,  afterwards  the  cuspids  and  bicuspids,  and,  lastly,  the 
first  and  second  molars — twenty-eight  being  the  number  usually 
employed  for  an  artificial  set.  After  the  teeth  have  been  ground, 
arranged,  and  fitted  to  the  plates,  the  gold  backings  are  to  be 
attached,  and  the  piece  then  invested  with  plaster;  the  wax  is 
next  removed,  and  the  process  of  soldering  and  finishing  per- 
formed in  the  manner  already  described. 

But  before  the  teeth  are  soldered  on,  the  attachments  or 
standards  for  the  springs  are  made  fast  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
plates  on  each  side,  resting  against  the  second  bicuspids,  or 
partly  between  them  and  the  first  molars.  The  kind  of  attach- 
ment which  the  author  prefers,  so  regulates  the  motion  of  the 
springs,  that  they  are  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  ridge  beyond  the  plate,  or  from 

turning  out  toward  the  cheek, 
and  irritating  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  construction  of  the 
standards,  eyelets  and  spiral 
springs  is  so  plainly  exhibited 
on  the  next  page  (Fig.  236), 
that  any  verbal  description  is 
deemed  unnecessary. 

The  manner  in  which  the 
springs  act  may  be  seen  in  Fig. 
235,  by  which  it  will  be  per- 
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ceived  the  upper  and  lower  dentures  are  constantly,  but  gentlj 
nj  pressed  against  the  parts  on  which  they  rest. 

Spiral  springs  are  most  conveniently  purchased  at  the  depots ; 
I  but  they  may  be  made  by  the  simple  apparatus  shown  in  Fig. 
;  187.     The  length  of  the  springs  must  be  determined  by  the 

Fig.   236. 


distance  of  the  jaws  from  each  other  when  the  mouth  is  opened; 
it  being  in  some  cases  necessary  to  have  them  much  longer  than 
in  others.  The  usual  length,  however,  is  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches. 

It  often  happens  that  six  or  eight  teeth  in  the  front  part  of 
the  mouth,  in  the  lower  jaw,  remain  healthy  and  firmly  fixed  in 
their  sockets,  after  all  the  other  teeth  are  lost.  In  this  case, 
the  lower  plate  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  cover  the  vacant 
portions  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  fitting  its  upper  and  inner  surface 
behind  the  remaining  natural  teeth.  This  part  of  the  plate  is 
strengthened  by  soldering  to  it  another  plate  of  equal  or  even 
greater  thickness. 

But  when  the  lower  incisors,  cuspids,  and  two  of  the  bicuspids 
remain,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  dispense  with  the  molars  and 
remaining  bicuspids,  than  encumber  this  part  of  the  mouth  with 
an  artificial  substitute.  When  there  are  but  six  teeth  remaining 
in  the  lower  maxilla,  it  is  thought  by  some  practitioners  better 
to  extract  them  and  apply  an  entire  denture,  as  it  is  sometimes 
almost  impossible  to  replace  the  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
them  serviceable  while  the  front  part  of  the  jaw  is  occupied  with 
natural  teeth.  The  extraction  of  four  or  even  six  front  lower 
teeth  remaining,  is  perfectly  justifiable  under  certain  circum- 
stances— where  they  are  much  decayed,  or  are  elongated  by 
ossific  deposit,  or  loosened  by  alveolar  absorption,  or  project 
outward  so  much  as  to  make  the  articulation  of  the  upper  teeth 
very  disfiguring.  A  partial  lower  piece  can  be  made  under  these 
circumstances,  and  spiral  springs  attached  if  required ;  but  the 
work  will  not  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  patient,  or  add  much 
to  the  reputation  of  the  operator. 
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The  loss  of  the  teeth  is  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  more  or  less  of  the  alveolar  border.  Much  of  this 
absorption  not  unfrequentlj  precedes  the  loss  of  the  teeth  ;  and 
in  extraction  it  becomes  at  times  necessary  to  destroy  a  part  of 
the  alveolus.  In  furnishing  a  substitute,  therefore,  for  the  teeth, 
it  often  becomes  necessary,  for  the  restoration  of  the  contour  of 
the  face,  to  replace  the  missing  alveolus :  for  doing  this  several 
methods  have  been  adopted. 

When  ivory  was  employed  for  artificial  teeth,  as  a  base  for 
the  support  of  the  teeth,  it  was  carved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  the  shape  of  the  gums,  and  afterwards  colored.  But  the 
use  of  hippopotamus  teeth  or  elephant-ivory,  for  purposes  of  this 
kind,  has  been  wholly  or  very  nearly  abandoned. 

Raised  plates — that  is,  plates  made  double  over  the  ridge, 
with  a  space  between — have  also  been  employed,  and  these  may 
be  made  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose  ;  but  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  have  supplied  a  much  better 
substitute  for  the  alveolar  border  and  gums.  Porcelain  teeth 
may  be  manufactured  either  singly  or  in  blocks,  colored  and 
enamelled  on  the  exterior  or  labial  surface  above  the  tooth,  so  as 
to  form  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  the  lost  structures,  and 
imitating  nature  so  closely  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  detection.  It  is  customary  among  dentists  manufacturing 
their  own  porcelain  or  mineral  teeth,  to  mould  them  in  blocks  of 
three,  four,  or  five  teeth.  Comparatively  few  dentists  possess 
the  necessary  knowledge,  practical  experience,  or  apparatus  for 
doing  this ;  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  they  cannot  be 
advantageously  dispensed  with.  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  the 
method  of  making  and  mounting  block  teeth  will  be  described. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  block  carving  is  of  great  service  to 
the  dentist  who  has  the  peculiar  talent  which  it  requires,  and  the 
time  at  his  command  which  its  prosecution  demands.  But  like 
the  manufacture  of  single  teeth,  this  is  rapidly  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  professional  man  into  those  of  the  manufac- 
turer. The  consequence  is  that  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
blocks  offered  for  sale  are  so  rapidly  improving,  that  the  same 
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necessity  is  not  felt  as  formerly  to  devote  so  many  months  to  the 
study  of  ceramic  dentistry.  Teeth,  with  artificial  gums  to  sup- 
ply the  alveolar  loss,  are  made  either  singly  or  in  sections  of 
two,  three  or  four. 

A  little  more  time  and  tact  are  required  in  fitting  the  single 
gum-teeth  to  each  other,  and  to  the  plate,  than  in  adapting  blocks 
or  sections ;  but  when  properly  adjusted  and  attached  to  the 
plate,  they  answer,  in  very  many  cases,  almost  as  good  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  by  any  accident  one  or  two  of  the  teeth  are  broken, 
they  may  be  more  easily  replaced.  In  the  construction  of  a 
piece  composed  of  single  teeth,  they  should  be  fitted  to  each 
other  and  the  plate  in  the  most  perfect  and  accurate  manner,  so 
that  no  lodgments  may  be  afforded  for  particles  of  food  or  ex- 
traneous matter  of  any  kind.  One  point,  however,  must  be 
remembered,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  soldering, 
the  metal  expands,  while  the  teeth  held  in  the  investment  are 
brought  closer  together  by  its  contraction,  and  in  this  slightly 
altered  position  they  are  soldered  to  the  plate.  The  contraction 
of  the  plate  on  cooling  is  irresistible,  and  may  result  in  one  or 
both  of  two  accidents — chipping  ofi"  the  brittle  edges  of  the  teeth 
thus  brought  too  closely  together,  or  warping  the  plate  because 
of  the  resistance  which  the  teeth  or  blocks  offer  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  plate.  The  thinnest  letter-paper  slipped  between  the 
side  joints  will  suffice  to  prevent  these  accidents.  In  Figs.  237, 
238,  are  represented  atmospheric  pressure  substitutes  for  all  the 

Fig.  237.  Fig.  2.38. 


teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  composed  of  single  gum  teeth,  mounted 
upon  broad  plates.  In  the  latter,  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate  is 
turned  down  on  the  front  edge  of  the  gums,  both  for  strength 
and  ornament. 

Usually,  in  first  or  temporary  pieces,  and  sometimes  after  the 
alveolar  absorption  is  completed,  the  fulness  of  the  gum  is  such 
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as  to  forbid  the  addition  of  an  artificial  gum  to  the  six  or  eight 
front  teeth.  In  such  cases  the  plate  must  be  cut  away  from  the 
front  of  the  ridge  as  far  as  the  first  or  second  bicuspid,  and  the 
teeth  ground  with  great  accuracy  to  fit  the  gum  itself.  Single 
plain  teeth  will  usually  be  best  adapted  to  such  cases ;  but  an 
excellent  efiect  can  sometimes  be  produced  by  grinding  a  block, 
when  the  shade  of  gum  is  well  matched,  to  fit  directly  upon  the 
natural  gum. 

It  has  been  also  recommended  to  cover  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  plate  and  interspaces  between  the  teeth  with  a  terra-metallic 
paste,  fusible  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  afterwards  covered 
with  gum  enamel.  The  following  formula  is  given  by  M.  Dela- 
barre  for  this  purpose:  Porcelain  paste  1  oz.,  white  silex  half  oz., 
any  oxide  10  grs.,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcined  gypsum, 
to  give  to  it  the  necessary  degree  of  fusibility.  As  a  suitable 
enamel,  Desirabode  recommends,  feldspar  2  drachms,  oxide  of 
gold  6  grs.,  kaolin  6  grs.  But  neither  of  these  formulae  can  be 
used  on  gold  plate,  nor  in  connection  with  American  porcelain 
teeth,  as  too  high  a  heat  is  required  for  their  fusion.  Drs. 
Hunter  and  Allen,  however,  have  succeeded  in  making  a  silicious 
composition,  which  can  be  used  on  gold  slightly  alloyed  with 
platina.  That  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  porcelain  enamel 
which  will  fuse  below  the  melting-point  of  even  eighteen-carat 
gold  is  known  to  every  jeweller.  But  the  serious  difficulty  in 
all  such  enamels  is  their  frail  and  brittle  nature;  hence  none  are 
now  used  to  any  extent  except  that  form  of  enamel  known  as 
"Allen's  Gum,"  or  the  "Continuous  Gum,"  which  fuses  above 
the  melting-point  of  pure  gold.  This  process  will  be  described 
in  the  seventeenth  chapter. 


CHAPTER   FOURTEENTH. 

AETIFICIAL  TEETH  EETAINED  BY  CLASPS. 

In  supplying  the  loss  of  natural  teeth  with  artificial  substi- 
tutes, the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  dentist  are  often  taxed  to 
their  greatest  extent.  No  two  cases  are  precisely  alike,  and, 
therefore,  no  directions  can  be  given  upon  the  subject  which  it 
•will  not  often  be  necessary  to  modify.  The  illustrations,  how- 
ever, which  follow  will,  we  trust,  from  their  variety,  enable  the 
practitioner  to  construct  an  efficient  and  useful  substitute  for  any 
teeth,  the  loss  of  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  replace. 

POSITION  AND  SHAPE  OF  TEETH  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR 
CLASPS— MEANS  NECESSARY  TO  PREVENT  THE  INJURY 
RESULTING  FROM  THEIR  USE. 

Some  teeth,  owing  to  their  situation  in  the  dental  arch  and 
the  shape  of  their  crowns,  oifer  a  more  secure  means  of  attach- 
ment to  a  dental  substitute  retained  in  the  mouth  by  clasps  than 
others.  In  selecting  those  which  are  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  exercise  of  some  judgment  is  often  called  for.  There 
are  many  circumstances,  however,  which  should  influence  the 
decision  of  the  dentist  in  this  matter.  Some  of  these  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice. 

As  we  have  stated  in  another  place,  the  first  molars  in  the 
upper  jaw,  when  sound  and  securely  articulated,  offer  a  better 
means  of  support  than  any  of  the  other  teeth,  and  when  they 
can  be  conveniently  employed  for  this  purpose,  should  always 
be  preferred.  But  when,  from  loss,  decay  or  defective  shape, 
these  cannot  be  used,  the  second  bicuspids  or  second  molars  are 
to  be  preferred ;  the  biscuspids  having  the  advantage  so  far  as 
regards  position,  but  the  molars  being  larger  and  firmer.  Next 
to  these  in  order  of  choice  come  the  first  bicuspids,  which  are  in- 
ferior to  the  second,  chiefly  because  they  cannot  be  clasped  so 
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fully  without  exposing  the  metal  of  the  clasp.  Unless  large, 
sound  and  strong,  the  bicuspids  should  not  be  depended  on  for 
the  retention  of  a  large  number  of  teeth ;  but  for  incisors  alone, 
they  are  the  best  clasp  teeth,  owing  to  their  position.  In  this 
latter  respect,  the  worst  teeth  in  the  mouth  are  the  third  molars. 
Their  bad  position,  their  liability  to  decay,  and  their  frequent 
conical  shape,  make  these  the  most  undesirable  of  all,  except  the 
six  front  teeth,  for  the  attachment  of  clasps.  Still,  if  sound, 
firmly  articulated  and  well  shaped,  they  may,  as  a  last  resort, 
be  used. 

The  crowns  of  the  cuspids  being  of  a  conical  shape,  are  wholly 
unsuited  for  the  retention  of  clasps,  and,  consequently,  should 
never  be  used  for  this  purpose.  There  are  cases,  hoAvever,  in 
which  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
apply  clasps  to  these  teeth;  as,  for  example,  when  the  loss  of  an 
incisor  is  to  be  replaced  with  a  substitute  attached  to  a  narrow 
plate,  and  where  none  of  the  back  teeth  remain  or  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  used  as  a  means  of  support  to  the  plate.  In  this 
case,  the  clasps  should  be  narrow,  and  adapted  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  This  becomes  the  more  essential,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  short  to  prevent  being  seen,  and  as  no  hold 
can  be  obtained  upon  the  lingual  side  of  the  tooth.  They  should 
also  be  applied  near  to  the  gums,  but  not  so  near  as  to  touch  and 
irritate  them,  or  the  cementum  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

The  incisors  are,  of  all  the  teeth,  the  least  suited  for  the  at- 
tachment of  a  dental  substitute.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
apply  clasps  to  these  teeth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  even  a 
single  tooth  with  sufficient  stability  to  be  Avorn  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.  We  remember  once  to  have  seen  a  case  in  which  a 
central  incisor  (natural  tooth)  was  inserted  and  kept  in  place  by 
a  gold  wire  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  tooth  into  holes 
drilled  into  the  adjoining  teeth.  A  stage  of  dental  progress 
that  permitted  such  a  process,  might  also  have  allowed  the  clasp- 
ing of  incisors.  But  we  know  of  no  possible  circumstances  that 
will  justify,  in  the  present  state  of  dental  art,  the  clasping  of 
the  four  (we  were  about  to  say  the  six)  front  teeth. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  besides  position  and  shape, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  teeth  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  support  for-  artificial  teeth. 
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For  example,  a  space  should  never  be  filed  between  two  sound 
molar  or  bicuspid  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  clasp,  if 
there  is  another  tooth  around  which  it  can  be  placed  without  this 
operation.  The  liability  of  the  tooth  to  decay,  around  which  a 
clasp  is  applied,  is  always  greatly  increased  by  the  removal  of 
any  portion  of  its  enamel ;  hence,  the  separation  of  two  teeth 
with  a  file,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  a  clasp  to  one  of 
them,  should  never  be  resorted  to, 

A  clasp  should  never  be  applied  to  a  loose  tooth,  or  to  one 
situated  in  a  diseased  socket,  or  which  is  so  much  affected  by 
caries  as  to  render  its  perfect  restoration  and  permanent  pre- 
servation impracticable;  and  when  none  but  such  can  be  had, 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  is,  either  to  extract  every  tooth  in 
the  jaw,  and  replace  the  loss  of  the  whole  with  an  entire  upper 
set,  or  to  replace  the  missing  teeth  upon  an  atmospheric  pres- 
sure plate.  The  application  of  clasps  to  diseased  or  loose  teeth 
always  aggravates  the  morbid  condition  of  the  parts,  and  causes 
the  substitute  which  they  keep  in  place  to  become  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  patient.  Besides,  such  teeth  can  be  retained 
in  the  mouth  only  for  a  short  time,  and  when  they  give  way, 
the  artificial  appliance  becomes  comparatively  or  entirely  use- 
less; and  even  before  their  loss,  it  is  not  held  firmly  in  its  place, 
but  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue. 
Thus  not  only  is  its  presence  open  to  the  observation  of  the 
most  careless  observer,  but  this  motion  is  rapidly  destructive  to 
all  the  teeth  near  or  against  which  the  piece  comes. 

In  the  lower  jaAV,  parts  of  sets  are  much  less  frequently  called 
for  than  in  the  upper,  and  when  they  are,  the  use  of  clasps  may 
be  often  dispensed  with  altogether.  But  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  use  them,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  can  be  more 
conveniently  applied  to  the  bicuspids  than  to  the  molars  or  cus- 
pids. A  clasp  can  seldom  be  applied  advantageously  to  a  lower 
molar.  The  lower  front  teeth  are  least  liable  to  decay  of  any 
in  the  mouth,  and,  therefore,  do  not  require  replacement,  except 
in  full  sets,  unless  lost  by  a  blow  or  by  the  destructive  action  of 
salivary  calculus.  A  partial  lower  front  piece  calls  for  clasps 
or  stays;  but  other  partial  lower  pieces  (replacing  bicuspids  and 
molars)  should  not  depend  for  their  stability  upon  any  remain- 
ing bicuspid  or  cuspid. 
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If  the  injurious  eifects  liable  to  result  from  the  application  of 
clasps  to  teeth  could  not,  in  any  way,  be  counteracted,  dental 
substitutes,  maintained  in  the  mouth  by  this  means,  would,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  productive  of  more  injury  than  benefit. 
But,  fortunately,  they  may,  in  most  cases,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  be  prevented.  They  are  not  produced,  as  many  have 
erroneously  supposed,  solely  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
clasps  upon  the  teeth,  but  also  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  se- 
cretions of  the  mouth  and  decomposing  particles  of  food. 

The  cause  of  this  destructive  action,  then,  being  chemical,  as 
well  as  mechanical,  the  method  of  measurably  preventing  its 
deleterious  effects  is  obvious,  and  is  twofold  :  First,  to  prevent 
the  chemical  action,  the  frequent  removal  of  the  artificial  teeth, 
and  thoroughly  cleansing  the  natural  organs  used  as  a  means  of 
support  for  them.  This  should  be  done  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  after  each  meal.  For  which  purpose,  a  brush  and  waxed 
floss-silk  may  be  employed,  and  the  teeth  rubbed  until  every 
particle  of  clammy  and  vitiated  mucus  and  foreign  matter  is  re- 
moved. The  inner  surfaces  of  the  clasps,  too,  should  be  freed 
from  all  impurities,  and  the  whole  piece  cleansed  with  a  brush 
and  water.  Secondly,  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion, the  clasp  should  fit  with  great  accuracy  and  around  the 
parts  of  the  tooth  protected  with  hard  enamel ;  and  the  whole 
piece  should  have  such  an  accuracy  of  adaptation  as  to  prevent 
that  motion  of  the  clasp  which  inevitably  gives  rise  to  a  destruc- 
tive friction  upon  the  tooth.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  other 
injurious  consequences  of  fitting  clasps  imperfectly  or  placing 
them  close  upon  the  gums  or  exposed  necks.  Rapid  decay  and 
breaking  off  of  the  teeth,  inflammation  of  the  gums,  of  the  al- 
veolo-dental  periosteum,  destruction  of  the  alveoli,  and  loosen- 
ing of  the  teeth,  are  among  the  common  results  of  the  clasping 
of  teeth  as  it  is  too  often  practised.  Consequences  which  have 
led  many  to  too  unqualified  a  condemnation  of  this  method, 
which,  in  certain  cases,  is,  if  properly  executed,  the  best  and 
most  durable  way  in  which  a  partial  piece  can  be  secured. 
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The  usual  method  of  applying  a  central  incisor  on  a  metallic 
base  consists  in  extending  the  plate  over  the  palatine  arch  to 
the  second  bicuspid  or  first  molar  on  each  fig.  239. 

side  of  the  mouth,  and  securing  it  in  the 
mouth  by  two  clasps ;  but  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  do  this.  It  can  often  be  secure- 
ly and  firmly  fixed  by  extending  the  plate 
back  on  one  side  only,  and  clasping  it  to  a 
single  bicuspid  or  molar.  A  piece  secured 
in  this  manner  may  be  frequentl}'  worn  Avith 
comfort  and  satisfaction  for  years.  The  au- 
thor has  very  frequently  applied  one  tooth  in 
this  way,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  clasps,  and  even 
two  teeth  may  often  be  securely  retained  with  one  clasp.  In 
extending  the  plate  over  the  arch  of  the  mouth,  it  should  never 
be  fitted  closely  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  behind  which  it 
passes,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  liable  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
apices  of  the  gums,  and  to  irritate  also  the  sensitive  neck  of  the 
tooth,  and  sometimes  even  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum.  The 
author,  in  common  with  other  dentists,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
this  for  a  long  time;  but,  observing  the  bad  eff'ects  produced  by 
it,  he  abandoned  the  practice  many  years  ago,  and  has  since,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  left  a  space  of  never  less  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  often  much  more,  between  the  plate  and  the  teeth  be- 
hind which  it  passed.  A  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  central  incisor  is  thus  arranged  by  an  exami- 
nation of  Fig.  239.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lateral  curve  of 
the  plate  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  curvature  of  the 
dental  arch,  thus  giving  proximity  to  the  teeth  only  w'here  it  is 
unavoidable.  A  lateral  incisor,  cuspid  or  bicuspid  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way  ;  and  if  the  second  bicuspid  or  first  molar 
is  unfit,  from  its  shape  or  from  decay,  to  be  clasped,  the  plate 
may  be  extended  to  the  second  molar,  or  it  may  be  even  carried 
across  the  mouth,  and  clasped  to  a  tooth  on  the  opposite  side. 
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CENTRAL  INCISOR  WITH  TWO  CLASPS. 

Cases  will  frequently  occur  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
Pjg  240.  employ  two  clasps  for  the 

support  of  a  single  incisor. 
The  accompanying  cut  (Fig. 
240)  will  indicate  the  de- 
scription of  plate  most  pro- 
per to  be  used.  The  plate, 
as  here  shown,  is  extended 
back  to  the  first  molar  on 
each  side,  to  which  it  is  se- 
cured by  suitable  clasps.  When  two  clasps  are  used  it  is  not 
essential  that  so  much  of  the  tooth  should  be  grasped  by  the 
clasp.  In  some  cases,  the  piece  will  be  firmly  retained  by  short 
clasps,  bearing  against  the  lingual  third  of  the  tooth,  provided 
the  surface  is  so  shaped  as  to  allow  their  retention.  Such  par- 
tial clasps  are  called  stays,  and  are  often  used  in  connection 
with  an  atmospheric  pressure  plate  to  prevent  lateral  motion. 

When  the  patient  is  very  intolerant  of  the  presence  of  much 
metal  in  the  mouth,  one  or  two  teeth  may  sometimes  be  securely 
inserted,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Maynard,  upon  a  T-shaped  plate. 
The  cross-piece  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  fit- 
ting the  arch  from  bicuspid  to  bicuspid  ;  the  slip  to  which  the 
tooth  is  attached  being  soldered  to  the  centre,  and  also  fitting 
the  arch.  Such  a  piece,  well  made,  will  resist  considerable  trac- 
tion upon  the  incisor.  Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  shape, 
the  attempt  to  draw  down  the  tooth  springs  the  transverse  slip 
of  metal,  and  causes  it  to  bind  upon  the  bicuspids. 

TWO  CENTRAL  INCISORS  WITH  CLASPS. 

In  the  application  of  the  two  upper  central  incisors  on  plate, 
two  clasps,  one  on  each  side,  will  ordinarily  be  found  necessary, 
although  they  can  sometimes  be  securely  and  steadily  held  in 
place  with  one.  The  shape  and  general  arrangement  of  the  plate 
are  the  same  as  in  the  last  case,  but  it  should  be  a  little  wider 
on  account  of  the  increased  strain  caused  by  the  additional  tooth. 
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The  second  bicuspids  or  first  molars  are  the  most  suitable  teeth 
for  clasping,  so  far  as  regards  position ;  but  if  caries,  or  defect 
in  shape,  or  the  absence  of  Fig.  241. 

these  teeth,  prevent  their 
use,  the  first  bicuspids  or 
second  molars  must  be  used, 
whichever  maybe  best  suit- 
ed to  give  a  firm  support. 
In  Fig.  241  the  plate  is  rep- 
resented as  extending  to  the 
first  molar  on  each  side. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  or  two  inferior  incisors 
are  missing — the  result  either  of  accident,  or  from  absorption 
of  the  alveoli.  They  may  be  replaced  by  attaching  the  artifi- 
cial teeth  to  a  narrow  plate,  shaped  somewhat  as  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  clasped  to  a  bicuspid  or  molar  on  each  side.  The  plate 
in  this  case  must  necessarily  come  close  to,  and  sometimes  even 
rest  against,  the  inside  of  the  lower  teeth.  Unless  it  fit  with 
great  accuracy  and  is  firmly  secured,  such  a  partial  lower  piece 
is  very  apt  to  cause  irritation,  disease  and  absorption  of  the 
gums  and  alveoli  over  which  it  passes. 


Fig.  242. 


INCISOKS  AND  CUSPIDS  WITH  CLASPS. 

The  construction  of  the  plate  represented  in  Fig.  242  is  upon 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  preceding,  the  only  diiference 
being  that  the  part  of  the 
plate  on  which  the  teeth 
are  mounted  fills  a  larger 
vacancy  in  the  alveolar 
arch.  As  in  the  former 
case,  when  the  teeth  on 
one  side  of  the  mouth  are 
too  much  decayed,  or  are 
incapable  of  affording  a 

secure  attachment,  or  are  missing,  even  this  number  of  teeth 
may  be  held  by  one  or  two  clasps  on  only  one  side  of  the  mouth  ; 
but  whenever  this  is  done,  the  plate  should  be  extended  half  or 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  back  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  is  clasped. 
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If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the  piece,  from  its  weight,  will 
act  as  a  lever  upon  the  tooth,  and  soon  loosen  it  and  cause  it  to 
drop  out. 

It  often  happens  that  pieces,  made  originally  with  clasps  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth,  lose  the  benefit  of  one  clasp  from  the 
loss  of  the  tooth ;  and  yet  the  patients  retain  them  in  place,  and 
often  use  them  as  well  as  before.  The  piece  is  then,  in  part,  re- 
tained by  the  fit  of  the  plate  to  the  gum ;  in  other  words,  by 
atmospheric  pressure.  From  which  cases  we  may  learn  that  if 
only  one  clasp  can  be  attached  to  a  plate  with  from  four  to  six 
teeth,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cover  rather  more  of  the  surface  of 
the  mouth.  In  this  combination,  the  clasp  gives  steadiness,  and 
the  close  fit  of  the  plate  to  the  gum  gives  adhesion. 

BICUSPIDS  WITH  ONE  CLASP. 

The  manner  of  constructing  a  substitute  for  two  upper  bicus- 
pids on  the  same  side  of  the  mouth  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  243  ;  but 
Fio  243  when  the  adjoining  first  molar  does  not  ofier  a 

suitable  support  for  the  piece,  the  plate  may  be 
extended  backward,  and  secured  by  clasp  to  the 
second ;  if  this  also  is  diseased,  or  has  been  re- 
moved, the  plate  must  be  carried  across  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mouth,  and  secured  to  such 
teeth  as  may  there  offer  the  best  means  of  at- 
tachment. But  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  plate  should  be 
thick,  and  adapted  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  to  the  parts 
against  which  it  is  to  rest.  If  the  clasp  or  clasps  are  of  the 
proper  width,  and  well  adapted,  the  teeth  will  be  held  firmly  in 
place,  and  can  be  worn  without  inconvenience. 

But  a  small  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  243,  does  not  afford  so 
firm  a  basis  for  mastication,  where  there  are  antagonizing  lower 
bicuspids,  as  a  larger  plate  passing  across  the  arch.  Such  a 
plate  should  be  curved  on  the  front  edge,  as  seen  in  Fig.  244, 
but  must  be  twice  or  three  times  as  wide  as  the  connecting  band 
there  shown.  Either  two  clasps  may  be  used,  or  one,  and  that 
on  whichever  side  the  most  suitable  tooth  is  situated. 
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The  usual  plan  of  constructing  a  plate  for  the  substitution  of 
these  teeth  is  to  cover  the  parts  of  the  alveolar  ridge  to  be  sup- 
plied with  artificial  teeth,  ex- 
tending the  plate  across  and  im- 
mediately behind  the  front  teeth, 
and  confining  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities with  clasps  applied  to 
the  second  molars.  Fig.  251 
gives  some  idea  of  the  shape  of 
such  a  plate,  except  that  there 
should  be  no  outside  front  band, 
nor  should  the  front  of  the  plate 
run  up  with  festooned  edge  against  the  teeth.  It  is  thought,  by 
some,  that  greater  stability  may  be  given  to  the  piece  by  using 
two  separate  plates  and  connecting  them  together  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  thick  plate  passing  across  the  palatine  arch,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  Fig.  244.  This  method  of  connecting  two  pieces 
was  described  to  the  author  in  1844,  by  the  late  Dr.  L.  Roper. 
It  will  also  be  found  valuable  for  giving  stability  to  a  narrow 
atmospheric-pressure  plate  (Fig.  249)  for  an  entire  upper  set  of 
teeth. 

Another  method,  stronger  than  this,  is  to  make  two  connect- 
ing-bands— one  in  front,  the  other  behind.  The  best  way  to 
make  such  a  plate  is  to  swage  in  one  piece,  and  then  cut  out  the 
centre.  The  only  reason  why  such  pieces  are  more  steady  than 
the  solid  plate  is  because  there  is  no  bearing  upon  the  hard  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  palate  to  cause  a  rocking  or  tilting  motion. 
The  same  result  may  be  reached  by  filling  up  the  central  part 
of  the  model,  so  as  to  take  oil  the  bearing  of  the  plate.  The 
latter  makes  a  stronger  plate,  and  if  the  space  is  made  a  vacuum 
cavity,  the  plate  may  adhere  at  once,  without  the  necessity  of 
clasps.  But  the  advantage  of  cutting  out  the  plate  is  the  expo- 
sure of  a  larger  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane — a  very  desi- 
rable point  with  some  patients. 
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INCISOKS,  CUSPIDS  AND  BICUSPIDS  WITH  CLASPS. 

When  the  crowns  of  the  first  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  are  long, 
well  developed  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  loss  of  the  ten 
Fig.  245.  anterior    teeth    may   be    re- 

placed with  an  artificial  sub- 
stitute, such  as  is  represented 
in  Fig.  245,  that  will  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  correct 
enunciation,  as  well  as  the 
natural  organs,  and  upon 
which  mastication  may  be 
conveniently  performed.  The 
teeth  should  be  attached  to  a 
thick,  strong  plate,  and  secured  to  the  first  molars  by  broad 
clasps.  They  must,  of  course,  be  accurately  antagonized ;  for 
upon  this  will  their  utility,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.  The 
plate,  too,  should  extend  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arch  back  of 
the  teeth  to  which  it  is  clasped,  and  when  the  second  and  third 
molars  are  wanting,  it  may  cover  the  entire  alveolar  ridge  back 
of  the  first  molars. 

A  plate  of  this  size  and  shape  is  retained,  not  alone  by  the 
clasps,  but  also  (provided  it  is  well  fitted  to  the  gum)  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  In  fact,  such  a  plate  might  even  be  worn  with- 
out clasps,  after  it  has  once  become  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
mouth ;  as  we  see  often  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  loss  by 
decay  of  the  clasp-teeth. 


CLASP-PLATE  WHEEE  ONLY  ONE  MOLAR  REMAINS. 

The  dentist  is  sometimes  called  on  to  replace  the  loss  of  upper 
teeth,  when  there  is  only  a  single  molar  remaining.  It  would, 
unquestionably,  be  better,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  remove  the 
remaining  tooth  and  apply  a  whole  upper  set  on  the  atmospheric- 
pressure  principle,  but  this  he  is  not  always  permitted  to  do. 
One,  two  or  four  teeth  remaining  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth 
do  not  necessarily  prevent  the  use  of  an  atmospheric  plate, 
or  require  clasps.     But  a  first   molar,  with   no  teeth  behind 
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it,  should  be  extracted,  especially  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there 
is  any  considerable  absorption  of  its  socket. 

A  clasp  on  a  second  (as  in  Fig.  246)  or  third  molar  can  be  of 
little  service,  except  to  give  Fig.  246. 

lateral  stability  to  the  piece. 
Its  adhesion  to  the  gum  must 
be  secured  by  accurate  adap- 
tation. This  may  be  obtained, 
even  where  the  plate  is  cut 
out,  as  in  Fig.  246.  Stiffness 
of  plate  is  best  obtained  by 
having  a  thick  plate  ;  but  it 
may  be  increased  by  the  use 
of  a  band,  as  in  Fig.  249. 

The  propriety  of  allowing 
teeth  to  remain,  in  such  cases, 
is  often  a  difficult  point  to  decide.  A  sound  or  well-filled  healthy 
molar  that  has  an  antagonist  ought  not  to  be  extracted  merely  be- 
cause it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  well-fitting  plate.  But  where 
the  teeth  are  diseased  or  loose,  or  the  alveolus  is  much  absorbed, 
they  ought  not  to  remain ;  and  where  they  have  no  antagonist 
or  are  very  much  inclined,  the  propriety  of  their  retention  is 
doubtful.  One  point  should,  in  all  such  cases,  be  submitted  to 
the  patient,  namely  ;  that  one  or  two  teeth  interfere  with  the 
durability  of  a  piece,  as  their  ultimate  loss  may  occasion  such 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  mouth  as  to  require  a  new  piece. 


LATERAL  INCISORS  AND  LEFT  BICUSPIDS  WITH  CLASPS. 

It  often  happens  that  there  are  several  spaces  in  the  alveolar 
ridge  which  the  dentist  is  called  upon  to  fill,  separated  by  one 
or  more  intervening  natural  teeth.  The  insertion  of  artificial 
teeth  in  cases  of  this  description  usually  requires  more  judgment 
and  skill  than  where  there  is  only  a  single  space.  The  impres- 
sion is  generally  more  difficult  to  take,  and  the  plate  will  be 
much  more  troublesome  to  swage,  unless  all  the  teeth  are  cut 
down  upon  the  model  and  die.  The  nice  adaptation  of  the  teeth 
to  the  shape  of  the  gum  and  color  of  the  teeth,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  natural  appearance,  requires,  also,  the  greatest  care.     In  se- 
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lecting  the  teeth  to  be  clasped,  the  rules  before  given  must  be 
observed.     If  choice  of  position  is  allowed,  take  second  bicuspids 

or  first  molars  in    preference ; 
■  never  incisors,  canines,  or  third 

molars.  In  case  of  two  clasps, 
let  them  be,  if  possible,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  mouth  ;  but  oc- 
casionally they  may  both  have 
to  be  on  the  same  side,  as  in 
Fig.  247,  when  the  piece  is  of 
such  size  that  one  is  not  thought 
sufficient. 

The  plate  should  be  kept  clear 
of  the  remaining  teeth,  and  if  there  are  no  antagonizing  teeth 
beneath,  the  molars  may  be  omitted,  as  in  Fig.  247,  to  give  as 
much  lightness  as  possible  ;  unless  their  omission  causes  a  falling 
in  of  the  check,  in  which  case,  two  broad  incisors  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  molars.  The  different  forms  required  for  all  varie- 
ties of  such  cases  are  almost  infinite.  The  one  given  in  Fig. 
247  will  serve  merely  to  show  the  general  plan  of  construction. 
We  have  given  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  partial  clasp-sets 
of  artificial  teeth,  as  the  use  of  clasps  was  formerly  very  gene- 
ral, and  is  even  now  not  unfrequently  demanded,  either  by  the 
patient  or  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Teeth  are  more  firmly 
retained  by  them  than  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  this,  with 
many  patients,  outweighs  all  considerations  of  injury  to  the 
other  teeth,  &c.  The  method  of  insertion  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure will  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter. 


■ 


CHAPTER    FIFTEENTH. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  RETAINED  BY  ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  retaining  a  dental  appliance,  already 
considered,  the  second,  by  clasps,  is  adapted  only  to  partial  cases ; 
the  first,  by  springs,  is  suited  only  to  entire  dentures.  The  prin- 
ciple of  retention  now  to  be  considered  is  applicable  to  either, 
and  where  practicable  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  way  of  securing 
the  adhesion  of  a  set  of  artificial  teeth.  We  shall  in  the  next 
section  treat  of  a  modification  of  this  principle,  which  comes, 
however,  under  the  same  physical  law  of  "  atmospheric  pres- 
sure," that  gives  to  the  method  its  name. 

Upon  this  subject  Professor  Austen  remarks :  ''  The  surfaces 
of  two  pieces  of  highly  polished  ground-glass  if  pressed  together 
will  adhere  firmly  ;  so  much  so,  sometimes,  as  to  resist  every 
attempt  at  separation.  Surfaces  less  smooth  and  close-grained 
will  also  adhere  with  great  tenacity,  if  their  pores  or  irregulari- 
ties are  filled  by  wetting  with  water. 

"  If  both  surfaces  are  rigid  and  level,  they  may  be  made  to 
slide  upon  each  other,  but  will  resist  a  force  of  five  to  fifteen 
pounds  for  every  square  inch,  if  applied  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface.  But  if  one  surface  is  soft  and  pliant,  it  becomes  diflB- 
cult  to  keep  it  in  contact  around  the  edges.  Traction  upon  the 
centre  (as  in  the  case  of  a  disc  of  wet  leather  upon  a  flat  stone) 
will  draw  in  the  edges  and  create  a  vacuum  in  the  centre.  Many 
suppose  that  in  this  vacuum  space  lies  the  power  that  raises  the 
stone  :  whereas,  it  lessens  the  power  by  reducing  the  area  of  stone 
in  contact  with  the  leather.  Still  if  the  entire  circumference  is 
in  contact,  no  air  enters  the  cavity  except  what  passes  through 
the  porous  leather,  and  for  a  time  the  lifting  power  of  the  disc  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  stone.  If  traction  be  made  upon  the  disc 
anywhere  but  in  the  centre,  the  flexible  edge  will  be  raised,  air 
gets  between  the  surfaces,  and  counteracts  that  pressure  on  the 
under  side  of  the  stone  which  was  the  lifting  force. 
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"  Hence,  between  two  surfaces,  adhering  by  simple  contact, 
one  of  which  is  soft  and  pliant,  adhesion  is  not  so  persistent  as 
where  both  are  rigid,  because  of  the  liability  to  separation  around 
the  edges,  admitting  air  between  the  surfaces.  Applying  this  to 
dental  plates,  we  may  understand  their  liability  to  become  de- 
tached by  a  degree  of  motion  which  separates  them  from  the 
gum  at  any  one  point  around  the  edge.  We  learn,  also,  that  so 
long  as  absolute  contact  is  maintained,  we  have  the  most  perfect 
exclusion  of  air  practicable;  hence,  no  force  of  adhesion  in  a 
limited  vacuum  cavity  (the  perfect  exhaustion  of  which  is  im- 
possible) is  comparable  to  the  adhesion  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  plate,  provided  this  is  made  as  perfect  as  possible  by  accu- 
rate workmanship,  and  is  not  weakened  by  the  admission  of  air 
around  the  edges. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  are, 
in  common  with  all  matter  at  or  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  sub- 
ject to  a  pressure  which  is  only  felt  when  its  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed. This  pressure  measures  the  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent atmosphere,  and  amounts  to  fifteen  pounds  upon  every 
square  inch  of  the  body,  pressing  alike  in  every  direction  up- 
ward, downward,  and  laterally.  If  we  exhaust  the  air  from  the 
barrel  of  a  key,  and  apply  the  lip,  it  will  be  drawn  in,  and  held 
with  a  force  suflBcient  to  support  the  weight  of  the  key  for  some 
time. 

"  This  simple  experiment  is  instructive,  if  we  will  only  study  its 
teachings.  The  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  are  pressed  into 
the  key,  because  the  fluids  pervading  these  parts,  being  under 
pressure  in  every  other  direction,  tend  toward  the  point  from 
which  the  pressure  is  wholly  or  partially  removed.  The  extent 
to  which  the  lip  is  drawn  into  the  key  will  depend  upon  two  con- 
ditions. JFirst,  the  softness  and  mobility  of  the  tissue  ;  secondly, 
the  shape  of  the  edge  of  the  orifice.  If,  in  addition  to  these  two 
points,  we  inquire,  thirdly,  why  the  key,  after  a  time,  drops  off, 
we  shall  from  this  simple  illustration  have  fully  explained  the 
rationale  of  the  vacuum  cavity,  as  applied  for  the  retention  of  a 
piece  of  dental  mechanism. 

'"'■  First :  the  extent  to  which  or  rapidity  with  which  a  partial 
vacuum  becomes  filled  up  by  any  yielding  tissue  with  which  it 
is  brought  in  contact,  depends  upon  the  mobility  of  its  structure. 
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(We  say,  partial  vacuum,  because  the  process  of  mechanical  ex- 
haustion can  never  produce  a  perfect  vacuum.  Theoretically, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  vacuum.  That  of  contact 
is  the  most  complete,  but  the  most  compact  substances  can  be 
proved  to  be  porous  :  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  or  that  from  con- 
densed steam,  contains,  in  the  one  case,  vapor  of  water,  in  the 
other,  vapor  of  mercury.)  If  the  water  which  gives  softness 
to  the  mucous  tissues  were  perfectly  free  to  move,  the  cavity 
would  be  instantly  filled,  however  deep.  Parts  as  mobile  as  the 
tongue  and  lips,  yield  readily  to  this  fluid  pressure  ;  but  the 
superosseous  mucous  membrane,  being  more  or  less  tied  down 
to  the  bone,  fills  the  cavity  more  slowly,  and,  if  too  deep,  will 
not  fill  it  at  all,  except  by  increase  of  substance  (hypertrophy). 

"  But  again,  reverting  to  the  experiment  of  the  key,  if  violent 
suction  is  made,  a  purple  spot  is  left  upon  the  lip,  which  is  thus 
caused, — the  mucous  tissues  being  prevented  by  their  structure 
from  filling  the  vacuum,  the  fluids  still  feel  the  vis  a  tergo  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  most  abundant  of  these  fluids,  the 
blood,  is  thus  impelled  with  a  force  which  the  thin  capillary 
walls  cannot  resist,  and  extravasation  of  blood  is  the  result. 
This  is  also  seen  in  the  application  of  "  dry  cups."  Hence,  we 
see,  that  where  the  cavity  is  so  deep  or  the  tissue  so  rigid  as  not 
to  fill  it,  if  the  degree  of  exhaustion  is  such  as  still  to  draw 
upon  the  surface,  the  tissues  are  in  danger  of  being  ruptured. 
Such  a  source  of  irritation  will,  in  many  persons,  develop  a 
morbid  action,  which  should  forbid  the  action  of  this  method 
of  attaching  plates. 

"  Secondly :  the  shape  of  the  edge  modifies  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  cavity  fills.  For  instance,  under  a  cupping-glass,  if 
the  edge  is  rounded,  the  skin  slides  over  it,  and  is  drawn,  with 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  from  the  adjoining  parts  into  the  glass  ; 
but  if  the  edge  is  ground  so  as  to  present  a  sharp  right-angle 
on  the  inside,  this  edge  imbeds  itself  in  the  surface,  and  pre- 
vents so  much  of  the  adjacent  skin  from  being  drawn  in.  It 
raises  to  a  less  height  in  the  cup,  and  the  force  of  the  vacuum 
is  then  spent  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  which  are  ruptured. 
Hence,  we  learn,  that  sharp-edged  cavities  fill  less  rapidly,  but 
act  with  more  power  upon  the  tissues,  and  are  consequently 
more  apt  to  excite  morbid  action. 
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"  Thirdly :  as  to  the  cause  of  the  final  dropping  off  of  the  key. 
All  water,  and  all  the  moist  tissues  of  the  body,  contain  atmos- 
phericair,  which  they  yield  up  under  a  vacuum.  Hence,  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  although,  at  first  drawn  strongly  into  a  cavity, 
will  make  the  vacuum  less  complete,  by  giving  out  the  air  con- 
tained in  its  tissue,  and  in  the  blood  constantly  circulating 
through  it.  The  adhesion  of  a  vacuum,  therefore,  over  mucous 
membranes,  requires  renewal  by  occasional  suction,  since  the 
blood,  containing  air,  is  constantly  circulating  through  the  sur- 
face, and  supplies  air  to  the  cavity. 

^^  In  this  connection,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  property 
which  mucous  membranes  have  of  absorbing  air.  This  is  seen 
in  the  lining  of  the  bronchial  cells  constantly,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  to  absorb  the  gases 
there  generated.  This  property  acts  an  important  part,  when 
there  is  no  power  of  the  vacuum  to  counteract  it,  in  absorbing 
small  quantities  of  air,  unavoidably  caught  between  the  plate 
and  the  mouth.  It  explains,  in  part,  the  well-known  fact,  that 
plates  adhering  by  simple  contact,  become  tighter  after  being 
worn  awhile  ;  while,  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  reason  is  given 
why  plates  adhering  by  means  of  the  vacuum  cavity  are  firmest 
at  first. 

"  The  practical  inference  from  the  foregoing  remarks  is,  that 
the  vacuum  cavity  acts  well  at  first,  and  may  be  useful  for  the 
temporary  purpose  of  retaining  a  plate,  until  the  changes  of 
which  the  mouth  is  capable,  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  plate; 
but  for  permanent  adhesion,  the  only  reliable  application  of  the 
atmospheric-pressure  principle  is,  the  'vacuum  of  contact,'  to 
be  found  only  in  well-fitting  plates. 

"In  conclusion,  we  remark,  that  a  vacuum  cavity  acting  as 
such,  gradually  draws  the  gum  into  it,  and  finally  fills  it  by  a 
more  or  less  permanent  enlargement  (or  if  the  shape  of  the 
cavity  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  it,  the  irritation  is  apt 
to  excite  morbid  action) ;  and  that,  when  thus  filled,  the  plate  is 
then  retained,  solely,  by  the  vacuum  of  contact.  But  when  a 
cavity,  intended  to  hold  up  a  plate,  leaves  no  prominence  or 
mark  in  the  mouth,  it  unmistakably  proves  that  it  is  exerting 
no  force  ;  it  then  diminishes  the  force  of  adhesion  by  the  pres- 
ence  of  air,  and  has  no  compensating  advantage,  except  in 
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Fig   248 


removing  pressure  from  a  hard  central  ridge,  and  thus  lessening 
the  tendency  of  the  plate  to  rock." 

The  engraving,  Fig.  248,  represents  the  appearance  of  a 
dental  substitute  for  the  upper  teeth.  The  difference  between 
the  plate  applied  upon  this  princi- 
ple and  one  with  spiral  springs,  is, 
that  the  former  is  rather  wider  than 
the  latter,  covering  more  of  the 
roof,  so  as  to  give  a  larger  surface 
for  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  covers  the  whole  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  but  it  should  not  go  as 
far  back  or  run  so  high  up  as  sOme 
dentists  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
tending it.  If  allowed  to  cover  those  parts  of  the  membrane, 
which  cover  the  insertion  of  the  cheek  muscles,  on  the  outside 
of  the  ridge  or  the  palate  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  the 
gums  will  be  chafed  or  ulcerated,  the  patient  nauseated,  and  the 
piece  rendered  unstable  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Unless 
it  be  made  to  touch  every  portion  of  the  surface  which  it  covers, 
it  will  be  constantly  liable  to  drop. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  employ  a  very  wide  plate  to 
secure  a  sufficient  amount  of 
suction  for  its  retention.  A  com- 
paratively narrow  one  may  often 
be  made  to  adhere  with  very 
great  tenacity  to  the  gums.  But 
a  plate  of  this  kind  is  more  liable 
to  be  bent,  and  lose  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  parts  than  a 
wide  one,  unless  made  of  thicker 
gold.  Its  liability  to  be  injured, 
however,  in  this  way,  may  be 
measurably  prevented  by  ex- 
tending a  piece  closely  fitting  the 
palatine  arch,  across  from  one  side  to  the  other  (Fig.  249),  in 
manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Roper  for  certain  partial  cases. 
(Fig.  244.)     In  this  way,  great  stability  may  be  given  to  a  plate 


Fig.  249. 
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for  an  upper  circle  of  teeth  without  encumbering  the  mouth 
"with  a  wifle  plate.  It  might  also  be  used  with  great  advantage 
in  cases^  where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  spiral  springs. 

The  successful  application  of  artificial  teeth  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, depends  upon  having  the  plate  accurately  adapted  to  the 
parts  upon  which  it  is  to  rest.  But  however  accurately  a  plate 
may  be  made  to  fit  the  model  or  metallic  die,  it  is  sometimes 
warped  in  soldering  the  teeth  to  it,  thus  destroying  its  adapta- 
tion and  causing  it  to  rock  when  placed  in  the  mouth.  When 
this  happens,  it  cannot  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  gums,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  worn  with  comfort.  For  the  restoration 
of  the  plate,  a  variety  of  means  have  been  proposed.  The  one 
which  the  writer  has  found  most  successful,  consists  in  binding 
it  to  the  plaster  model  with  a  fine  iron  wire  in  such  a  way  that 
it  shall  be  made  to  touch  every  part  it  covers ;  then  gradually 
heating  tiie  piece  to  a  cherry  red  heat  with  the  blow-pipe  flame, 
first  protecting  the  teeth  with  a  thin  layer  of  soldering-mortar.* 
Others  cut  out  from  the  lead  counter  a  space  to  admit  the  teeth, 
and  re-swage  the  plate  with  the  teeth  attached.  But  often  the 
fault  is  irremediable,  except  by  removing  the  teeth,  and  re-swag- 
ing; and  then  the  solder  remaining  on  the  plate  makes  it  more 
apt  to  warp  than  before. 

Undoubtedly  prevention  is,  in  this  case,  better  than  cure;  es- 
pecially, as  a  proper  attention  to  certain  points  in  the  construction 
of  a  piece  of  dental  mechanism,  will  with  certainty  prevent  the 
accident.  The  points  which  have  special  reference  to  the  warping 
of  plates  are,  briefly — a  pure  plate  and  careful  annealing ;  slow 
cooling  after  the  final  annealing  ;  proper  investment  in  the  sold- 
ering mortar,  and  slow  heating  and  cooling ;  such  adjustment 
of  the  backings  that  the  plate  shall  not  be  incurably  warped,  by 
the  contraction  of  a  solid  ridge  of  solder  across  the  front  back- 
ings; proper  jointing  of  gum  and  block  teeth. 

But  with  all  the  care  and  precaution  that  can  be  used,  it  is 
not  possible,  in  every  case,  to  secure  absolute  accuracy  of  adap- 
tation, as  the  dies  between  which  the  plates  are  swaged  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  bruised  in  the  operation.  The  yielding 
gum  permits  a  slight  deviation  from  this  course;  but  many  cases 

*  The  name  suggested  by  Professor  Austen  for  all  mixtures  of  plaster  with  other 
substances  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  contracting  effect  of  heat. 
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will  require  two  or  three  dies  of  zinc,  and,  of  softer  metals,  at 
least  five  or  ten.  The  inaccuracy  caused  by  metallic  shrinkage 
has  elsewhere  been  spoken  of,  and  the  proper  remedy  directed. 

In  the  application  of  a  double  set,  on  this  principle,  the  lower 
plate  should  be  as  wide  and  long  as  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  in- 
ferior maxilla  will  admit  of  its  being  made.  Fig.  250  represents 
a  dental  substitute  attached  to  a  yig.  250. 

plaster  antagonizing  model.  The 
extremities  of  the  lower  plate,  as 
may  be  perceived,  extend  up  about 
half  an  inch  on  the  coronoid  pro- 
cesses. The  lower  alveolar  ridge, 
in  the  case  for  which  these  plates 
were  constructed,  was  almost 
wholly  wanting,  and  each  side  was 
covered  with  loose  folds  of  mucous 
membrane,  so  irritable  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  wearing 
artificial  teeth  applied  with  springs.  She  has  worn  the  set  here 
represented  for  many  years  without  having  experienced  the 
slightest  inconvenience. 

When  the  teeth  are  put  into  the  mouth,  the  patient  may  be 
directed  to  exhaust  the  air  from  between  the  plate  (or  plates, 
when  a  double  set  is  applied)  and  gums  ;  if  properly  fitted,  this 
will  at  once  cause  them  to  adhere,  though  not  at  first,  with  as 
much  tenacity  as  after  having  been  worn  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
for  the  reasons  given  by  Prof.  Austen.  But  lower  plates  and 
upper  ones  without  a  vacuum  cavity,  do  not  necessarily  require 
this  suction  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient :  it  is  sufficient,  simply 
to  put  them  in  place  with  slight  pressure  to  force  out  the  air. 

In  replacing  the  loss  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  of  the  upper 
jaw  with  artificial  substitutes,  mounted  upon  an  atmospheric  or 
suction  plate,  some  dentists  seek  to  give  increased  stability  to  the 
piece  by  constructing  the  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  a  narrow 
band  shall  pass  in  front  of  the  alveolar  border,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  251.  But  unless  this  is  fitted  with  great  accuracy  it  will 
irritate  the  gums :  it  is  also  very  apt  to  be  seen  in  talking  or 
laughing,  we,  therefore,  decidedly  prefer  to  give  the  required 
strength  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Where  the 
second  or  third  molars  remain  on  either  or  both  sides,  an  atmoa- 
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pheric-pressure  plate  will  answer  better  than  any  other  kind. 
This  principle  may  be  combined  with  the  use  of  clasps,  as  in  Fig. 

Fig.  251. 


Fig.  252. 


246,  or  the  plate  may  be  cut  out,  so  as  to  pass  over  the  remaining 
teeth,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Tlayes  (Fig,  252),  or  it  may  be 
carried  along  the  inside  only  of  the  ridge. 

In  the  application  of  one  or  two  teeth  by  atmospheric  pressure 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  wide  plate,  in  order  to  present  as 
Fig.  253.  much  surface  for  the  atmosphere  to  act 

upon  as  possible.  A  substitute  for  the 
two  central  incisors  mounted  upon  a 
single  plate,  to  be  applied  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, is  represented  in  Fig.  253.  Pro- 
fessor Austen's  method  is  "  to  prevent 
lateral  motion  by  a  stay  or  narrow  semi- 
clasp  on  each  side,  to  cut  the  plate  as 
much  as  possible  from  around  the  inter- 
vening teeth,  and  to  depend  for  adhesion 
upon  accurately  fitting  the  plate  to  such  part  and  extent  of  the 
mouth  as  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  case  may  require." 


THE  VACUUM  CAVITY. 

A  metallic  base  for  artificial  teeth  may  be  made  to  adhere  to 
the  gums  in  many  cases  with  greater  tenacity  when  first  inserted, 
by  having  it  constructed  with  a  cavity  opening  upon  them,  than 
by  simple  adaptation,  however  accurately  the  plate  may  be  fitted. 
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Still,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  adhere  with  suflScient  tena- 
city for  all  useful  and  practical  purposes;  and  if  a  plate  of  this 
kind  can  be  so  applied  as  to  secure  perfectly  the  atmospheric 
principle,  no  permanent  advantage  whatever  is  derived  from  a 
chamber  in  the  plate,  opening  upon  the  gums.  Professor  Austen's 
explanation  of  the  theory  of  adhesion  of  atmospheric-pressure 
plates,  fully  sustains  this  opinion,  which  our  practical  experience 
has  led  us  to  adopt.  Whilst,  therefore,  with  him,  we  condemn 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  "  cavity  plates"  as  practised  of  late 
years,  and  almost  regard  its  introduction  as  a  misfortune,  yet 
Ave  have  found  them  very  useful  in  certain  cases. 

The  reason  of  the  failure  of  a  simple  atmospheric-pressure  plate 
to  fit  firmly  when  first  inserted  is  (as  explained  by  Dr.  Dwindle), 
that  when  the  plate  is  applied  and  an  effort  made  to  exhaust  the 
air  from  between  it  and  the  gums,  the  latter,  along  the  line  and 
behind  the  edge  of  the  plate,  are  drawn  down  so  as  to  meet  it, 
thus  resisting  every  effort  made  from  without  to  withdraw  the 
air  from  the  central  part  of  the  plate ;  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  exerted  upon  only  a  small  breadth  of  surface,  along 
the  edge  of  it,  where  the  suction  is  constantly  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  biting  upon  the  teeth. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  this  difl^culty,  the  idea  of  con- 
structing a  plate  with  a  cavity,  suggested  itself  to  the  writer  as 
eai'ly  as  1835,  and  was  mentioned  at  the  time  to  several  of  his 
professional  brethren.  The  construction  of  the  chamber  which 
he  then  devised  was  found  objectionable,  and  he  abandoned  its 
use ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  1848,  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  cavity  plate  contrived  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Cleaveland,  that  he  was  again  induced  to  construct  a  base  of  this 
kind.  Dr.  C.  had  first  made  cavity  plates  two  or  three  years 
previously  to  this  time.  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwindle  made  a  cavity 
plate  with  an  external  opening  and  valve  for  exhausting  the  air, 
in  the  winter  of  1845;  and  in  the  summer  of  1847,  or  '48,  Dr. 
Jahial  Parmly  exhibited  to  the  author  a  plate  with  a  simple  cavity 
struck  into  it  by  swaging.  Some  months  after,  he  heard,  for 
the  first  time,  of  a  cavity  plate,  contrived  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  of  New  Haven.  The  cavity  in  most  of  the  plates  now 
employed,  is  formed  nearly  in  the  centre,  either  far  back  on  the 
plate  or  immediately  behind  the  alveolar  ridge ;  but  Dr.  J.  F.  B. 
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Flagg  has  recently  added  two  lateral  cavities,  which  are  said  to 
prevent  the  plate  from  rocking,  and  to  give  it  increased  stability. 
With  this  brief  history  of  cavity  plates,  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
a  short  description  of  the  manner  of  constructing  them  ;  begin- 
ning first  with  the  cavity  plate  and  valve  of  Dr.  Dwindle. 

To  the  plaster  model,  a  piece  of  wax  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  in  the  centre,  and  five-eighths  in  diameter,  but  gradually 
diminishing  toward  its  border,  is  placed  just  behind  the  alveolar 
ridge.  With  the  model  thus  prepared,  a  metallic  die  and  counter- 
die  are  obtained.  A  plate  is  then  struck  up  in  the  usual  way ; 
then  with  a  very  small  drill  a  hole  is  made  through  the  centre  of 
the  raised  part  of  the  plate.  This  is  next  reamed  out  to  a  cone 
shape,  the  base  terminating  outward,  and  not  exceeding  half  a 
line  in  diameter.  A  piece  of  gold  wire  is  then  fitted  to  the  conical 
hole  in  the  plate,  leaving  an  extension  to  pass  up  through  the 

plate  in  the  form  of  a  stem.  It  is  next 

Fig.  254.  Fir..  255.  ^,         ,  .        ,       ,      , 

placed  in  the  lathe  ana  ground  down 
with  powdered  Scotch-stone  and  oil, 
until  it  fits  the  cone-shaped  hole  in  the 
plate  so  perfectly  as  to  render  it  com- 
pletely air-tight;  the  base  is  then  filed  down  to  a  level  with  the 
plate.  A  very  simple  spring  is  made  of  a  single  strip  of  gold, 
with  one  end  attached  to  the  plate,  like  a  tongue  to  an  accordeon, 
making  a  hole  or  slit  in  the  end  of  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
stem  of  the  valve.  Dr.  Dwindle  also  recommends  that  a  piece 
of  plate  be  soldered  on  the  part  of  the  chamber  pierced  by  the 
hole  to  increase  its  thickness. 

Fig.  254  represents  an  enlarged  view  of  the  valve  and  socket 
a  a  without  the  spring  ;  also  showing  the  raised  part  of  the  plate 
h  h,  in  which  the  conical  valve  a  a  is  fitted.  In  Fig.  255,  the 
valve  spring  and  plate  combined,  are  represented.  In  exhaust- 
ing the  air  from  the  cavity,  and  between  the  plate  and  gums,  the 
valve  is  depressed,  and  the  air  drawn  through  the  small  opening, 
the  closure  of  the  valve  preventing  its  return.* 

The  next  description  of  cavity  plate  which  we  propose  to  notice 
is  the  one  contrived  by  Dr.  Cleavdand,  and  the  following  is  the 
mode  of  its  construction  : 

A  metallic  die  and  counter-die  having  been  obtained,  a  plate 

*  Dr.  Dwinelle  on  Cavity  Plates,  No.  2,  vol.  x,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Dent.  Sci. 
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is  struck  up  covering  the  entire  alveolar  border  and  extending 
back  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  hard  palate.  This  done, 
it  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  if  found  to  be  accurately  adapted 
to  the  parts  against  which  it  is  placed,  it  is  then  removed,  and  a 
piece  of  half-round  gold  wire,  about  the  size  of  a  common  knit- 
ting-needle, soldered  to  the  lingual  side  of  the  plate,  behind  the 
alveolar  ridge,  describing  a  circle  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  part  within  the  circle  is  next  cut  out  wath 
punch  forceps  or  saw,  and  the  plate  then  placed  on  the  model, 
and  a  piece  of  softened  beeswax,  about  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  having  a  circumference  one-fourth  greater 
than  the  hole  in  the  plate,  is  placed  over  the  opening,  extending 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  wire  on  every  side.  The  wax  at  the 
outside  is  brought  to  a  thin  edge,  and  is  also  much  thinner  in  the 
centre  than  where  it  covers  the  wire  surrounding  the  opening  in 
the  plate.  A  sand-mould  of  the  model,  with  plate  and  wax  upon 
it,  is  next  taken,  and  from  this  a  metallic  die  and  counter-die  are 
obtained.  A  thin  plate  of  gold,  large  enough  to  cover  the  wax 
on  the  first  plate,  is  now  swaged  between  these  dies,  its  edge 
chamfered  oft'  and  then  soldered  to  its  place  on  the  plate.  It  may 
be  secured  during  soldering  either  by  iron  wire  clamps  or  by  gold 
rivets.     A  sectional  view  of 

,  .        .  ,    .  Fig.  256. 

the  cavity  is  represented  in 

Fig.  256.  The  teeth  are  ad- 
justed and  soldered  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  other  plates. 

The  Cleaveland  cavity 
causes  the  plate  to  adhere  Avith  great  tenacity,  and  as  from  its 
shape  it  is  impossible  for  the  mucous  membrane  to  fill  it,  the 
traction  of  this  cavity  is  constant.  A  serious  objection  to  its  use 
is  the  great  irritation  it  excites  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

The  simple  cavity  plate  employed  by  Dr.  JahialParmly,  of  New 
York,  and  patented  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  New  Haven,  may  be  formed 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  ordinary  plate,  and  in  most  cases,  will 
answer  as  well  as  any  other.  The  process  of  forming  a  plate  of 
this  sort  is,  first,  to  place  a  piece  of  softened  wax  on  the  centre 
of  the  model.     In  the  centre  it  should  be  about  the  tenth  part  of 
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an  inch  in  thickness,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  circumference, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  With  the  model 
thus  prepared,  a  metallic  die  and  counter-die  are  made,  plate 
swaged,  &c.,  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Fig.  257  represents  a  sectional  view  of  a  plate  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   If  it  is  desired  to  have 
^^'^'  ^^'^'  lateral     chambers     in     the 

plate,  three  pieces  of  Avax 
are  placed  on  the  plaster 
m^^^^s,  model  instead  of  one.  One 
may  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
as  already  described,  and 
one  on  the  slope  of  the  alveolar  ridge  on  each  side. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  cavity  with  sharply  defined 
border,  the  projection  on  the  model  should  have  a  decided  edge 
instead  of  a  gradual  slope.  A  second  plate  a  little  larger  than 
the  projection  should  be  swaged  with  the  base-plate.  From  the 
base-plate  the  projection  is  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  smaller  plate 
soldered  over  the  opening.  For  hard  mouths  the  thickness  of 
the  main  plate  will  give  suflBcient  depth  of  cavity ;  in  this  case 
no  projection  is  to  be  placed  on  the  model. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  thus  far  made  upon  cavity  plates, 
apply  to  entire  dentures  for  the  upper  jaw.     But  they  are  appli- 

FiG.   258. 


cable  to  partial  cases  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  no  case  is  a  cavity 
to  be  placed  in  a  lower  jaw  plate.  With  a  cavity  plate,  the 
loss  of  a  single  tooth,  or  any  number  of  teeth,  may  be  replaced 
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without  the  aid  of  clasps,  or  with  only  the  use  of  stays  or  half- 
clasps  to  steady  the  piece.  The  injurious  effects  liable  to  result 
from  the  use  of  clasps  which  have  already  been  noticed,  are  obvi- 
ated by  applying  the  atmospheric-pressure  principle  to  partial 
cases.  So  successful  has  the  use  of  cavity  plates  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  author,  that  he  rarely  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  clasps. 

The  size  of  the  plate  which  he  employs  for  a  single  incisor,  or 
for  two  or  three  front  teeth,  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  on 
the  plaster  model,  as  represented  in  Fig.  258.  When  more  than 
two  or  three  teeth  are  required,  a  larger  plate  may  be  employed. 
The  size  of  the  cavity  is  also  represented;  but  the  artist  has  made 
it  too  large,  carrying  it  too  close  to  the  front  edge  of  the  plate. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to  run  the  plate  back  on  the  sides 
with  lateral  cavities  and  stays,  cutting  it  out  in  the  centre.  In 
Fig.  259,  such  a  plate  is  seen  with 
stays  attached,  but  the  lateral  cavities 
are  not  marked. 

Prof.  Austen  dispenses  with  the 
cavity  not  only  in  full  permanent 
plates,  but  also  in  most  partial  cases. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  vacuum  caA'- 
ity  is  too  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  accurate  workmanship. 
When  a  piece  of  dental  mechanism,  made  for  a  mouth  in  which 
absorption  is  complete,  is  firm  when  first  introduced  (by  aid  of 
a  cavity)  and  afterwards  loosens,  it  gives  strong  evidence  of  such 
substitution.  The  cavity  becomes  filled  with  the  enlarged  mem- 
brane, no  longer  acts  as  a  vacuum,  and  the  imperfect  adaptation 
of  the  plate  is  revealed.  Whereas,  the  plate  without  cavity,  per- 
haps not  very  firm  at  first,  daily  improves,  provided  it  is  accu- 
rately adapted  and  the  mouth  undergoes  no  change.  Again,  and 
lastly,  when  a  cavity  is  used  in  a  plate  that  needs  none,  except 
perhaps  for  the  first  few  weeks,  the  adaptation  of  the  plate  alone 
retains  the  piece  ;  the  cavity  ceases  to  act  as  a  vacuum  cavity, 
and  the  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  leaves  no  mark 
on  the  membrane.  It  is  then  useless  except  to  relieve  pressure 
over  the  central  hard  parts  of  the  mouth.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  Prof.  Austen's  rule,  "  Use  the  vacuum  cavity  in  a  minority  of 
cases,  and  never  make  it  more  than  half  a  line  deep  for  soft  sur- 
faces, or  one-fourth  of  a  line  for  hard  membranes." 
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CHAPTER    SIXTEENTH. 
POECELAIN  BLOCK  TEETH. 

The  perfection  to  -wliich  the  manufacture  of  block  teeth  has 
now  arrived  renders  this  description  of  substitute  for  the  loss  of 
the  natural  organs  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  single  gum- 
teeth.  The  objections  that  formerly  existed  to  their  use  have, 
one  after  another,  gradually  disappeared  before  the  march  of  im- 
provement, which  has  been  as  actively  and  as  successfully  at 
work  in  this  as  in  any  other  department  of  dental  art.  But  more 
time  and  more  close  and  persevering  application  are  necessary 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  than  almost  any  other 
branch  of  practical  dentistry ;  also,  more  constant  practice  is 
required  to  keep  the  hand  trained  to  the  requisite  skill.  The 
preparation  of  the  various  materials  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  block  teeth  requires  some  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
and  to  incorporate  these  materials  together  after  they  have  been 
prepared,  and  mould  them  into  a  dental  substitute,  demand  the 
nicest  and  most  skilful  manipulation.  The  slightest  error  in  the 
preparation  or  mixing  of  the  materials  will  often  give  a  result 
entirely  different  from  the  one  aimed  at ;  and  teeth  made  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  or  at  different  times  by  the  same  person,  from 
the  same  recipe,  may  differ  widely  in  appearance,  depending  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  mixed,  worked,  or  fired. 

In  the  description  which  we  propose  to  give  of  the  manner  of 
making  and  mounting  block  teeth,  we  shall  begin  by  enumera- 
ting the  materials  that  enter  into  their  composition. 

SILICIOUS  AND  ALUMINOUS  MATERIALS. 

Porcelain  teeth  are  composed  of  two  portions ;  one  is  called 
the  BODY,  and  the  other  the  enamel.  The  body  is  composed, 
principally  of  feldspar,  silex,  and  kaolin ;  and  the  enamel  of 
feldapar,  with  a  small  trace  of  silex  and  coloring  material.    Va- 
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I'ious  metallic  oxides  or  metals,  reduced  to  a  state  of  minute 
division,  are  the  materials  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
necessary  shades  of  color. 

Feldspar. — This  mineral,  commonly  called,  by  porcelain-work- 
ers, 8par,  occurs  in  a  crystallized  shape,  in  the  form  of  oblique, 
rhomboidal  prisms,  and  is  of  a  white,  gray,  red,  brown,  green, 
yellow,  or  bluish  color.  But  the  only  kind  suited  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  is  the  pure  white.  It  consists, 
according  to  Rose,  of: 


Silica,  .... 

.     68.50 

Alumina,      . 

.     17.50 

Potash, 

.     12 

Lime,  .... 

.       1.25 

Oxide  of  Iron,     . 

.75 

100. 

It  is  found  near  Boston,  at  New  Bedford,  Oakham,  and  West 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  ;  at  Ticonderoga,  New  York  ,  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  near  Wilmington,  Del. ;  near  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
and  in  various  other  places  in  the  United  States.  But  the  Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia,  and  Boston  spars  are  regarded  as  the 
best  varieties  for  porcelain  block  teeth. 

Previously  to  use  it  is  put  in  a  furnace  and  heated  nearly  to 
a  white  heat,  then  thrown  into  cold  water.  It  is  then  broken 
into  small  pieces,  freed  from  impurities,  and  ground  in  a  mortar 
or  mill  to  fine  powder,  or  until  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of 
No.  9  bolting  cloth.  Feldspar  is  easily  fused,  and,  when  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  silex  and  kaolin,  its  fusion  imparts  to  the 
mass  a  semi-translucent  appearance. 

Silex. — Flint,  quartz,  and  white  sand  are  the  purest  varieties 
of  silex.  For  porcelain  teeth,  the  crystalline  form  is  the  best; 
this  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  heating  it  to  a  white  heat, 
then  plunging  it  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  reducing  it  to  a 
fine  powder  in  a  quartz  or  wedgewood  mortar. 

Kaolin. — This  is  the  Chinese  name  for  porcelain  clay.  Beds 
of  kaolin  are  formed  in  nature  by  the  slow  decomposition  of 
the  feldspar  of  granite  hills,  which  is  pulverized  by  the  action 
of  the  elements  and  washed  down  into  the  plains  below.     It 
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consists  of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  alumina  and  silica,  •which 
is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  mineral  feldspar,  and  is  of 
a  yellowish  or  reddish-white  color  when  pure.  It  is  found  at 
Montauk,  Vt. ;  at  Washington,  Ct. ;  at  Fairmount,  near  Phila- 
delphia; near  Wilmington,  Del. ;  in  Missouri,  and  in  South 
Carolina. 

It  is  prepared  for  use  by  washing  in  clean  water.  After  the 
coarser  particles  have  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the 
water  in  which  the  finer  ones  are  suspended  is  poured  off  into  a 
second  vessel,  where  it  is  permitted  to  remain  until  the  whole 
of  the  kaolin  has  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  water  is  then 
poured  off,  and  the  kaolin  dried  in  the  sun. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  clay  which  have  been  found  to 
answer  quite  as  well  as  the  porcelain.  That  which  shrinks  least 
is,  of  course,  preferable.  Two  kinds  are  found  near  Baltimore, 
which  shrink  but  very  little  in  baking;  one  is  of  a  grayish-white, 
and  the  other  of  a  bluish-white,  color.  But  less  importance  is 
attached  to  clay,  as  a  constituent  of  porcelain  block  teeth,  at  this 
time  than  formerly.  Many  dispense  with  the  use  of  it  almost 
altogether. 

COLORIJN^G  MATERIALS. 


The  materials  used  for  coloring  porcelain  teeth  are,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  metals  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  or  me- 
tallic oxides  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the  body  and 
enamel.  The  following  are  the  principal  metals  and  oxides  em- 
})loyed  for  this  purpose: 


ilttaU  and  Oxidi-s  Used. 

Gold  and  its  Oxides, 
Purple  of  Cassius,  . 
Oxide  of  Manganese, 
Oxide  of  Cobalt, 
Platina  Sponge  or  Filings, 
Oxide  of  Titanium, 
Oxide  of  Silver, 
Oxide  of  Uranium, 


(SWor  Given. 
Bright  ro.«c  red. 
Kose-purple. 
Purple. 
Bright  blue. 
Grayish-blue. 
Bright  yellow. 
Lemon-yellow. 
Greenish-yellow. 


Of  the  above,  gold  and  its  oxides,  platina  sponge  and  oxide  of 
titanium,  are  the  most  important.  With  these,  nearly  every  color 
and  tint  required  may  be  obtained. 
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Metallic  Gold. — This  may  be  prepared  for  use  by  grinding 
gold,  in  filings  or  in  leaf,  with  a  small  quantity  of  spar  in  a 
mortar,  or  on  a  slab,  until  reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  or,  if  there 
be  any  doubt  with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  following  method 
may  be  adopted :  Melt  in  a  crucible  with  borax,  twelve  parts 
pure  silver,  four  parts  gold,  and  one  part  tin,  stirring,  while  in 
a  fused  state,  until  the  gold  and  silver  are  well  mixed.  It  may 
then  be  poured  into  an  ingot-mould,  rolled  very  thin  and  cut, 
into  small  pieces,  or  granulated  by  being  poured  into  a  vessel 
containing  water  in  rapid  motion.  The  whole  mass  is  then  col- 
lected, put  into  an  evaporating-dish  and  nitric  acid  poured  on. 
When  this  has  become  completely  saturated  with  the  silver,  it  is 
poured  ofi"  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  fresh  acid  added, 
and  the  action  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  decom- 
posed or  dissolved,  which  may  be  known  by  the  colorless  appear- 
ance of  the  fumes.  The  pure  gold  remaining  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  is  washed  until  completely  free  from  acid.  A  simpler 
method  of  obtaining  a  fine  powder  consists  in  precipitating  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  by  means  of  protosulphate  of  iron ; 
then  washing  the  precipitate  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  remove 
all  trace  of  iron,  and  afterwards  with  water  to  remove  the  acid. 

Oxide  of  Gold. — Dissolve  gold-foil  or  pure  gold  in  aqua  regia, 
composed  of  one  part  nitric  and  two  parts  muriatic  acid;  dilute 
the  solution  with  water  and  precipitate  the  gold  with  aqua  am- 
monia, using  the  precaution  not  to  add  more  than  is  required 
(if  excess  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  precipitate  will  be  redis- 
solved  and  a  fulminating  compound  formed) ;  then  pour  off  the 
acid  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  warm  water  until  it  is  com- 
pletely freed  from  salt  of  ammonia;  after  which  it  may  be  dried 
over  a  gentle  fire. 

Platina  Sponge. — This  is  obtained  by  dissolving  filings  of  the 
metal  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitric  and  two  parts  muriatic  acid, 
diluting  the  solution  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  platina  by  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  this  is  afterwards 
separated,  by  filtration,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which, 
on  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  will  leave  fine  platinum  in  the 
form  of  a  dark  lead-colored  spongy  mass. 

Purple  of  Cassius. — Recipe  No.  1.  This  is  a  compound  of 
gold  and  tin,  and,  according  to  Th^nard,  is  thus  made:  Dissolve 
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the  gold  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  muriatic  and  two  parts  nitric 
acid,  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  filterinor  and  dilutinor  again 
with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water.  Then  dissolve  the  tin  in 
aqua  regia^  composed  of  one  part  nitric  acid,  two  parts  water, 
and  to  every  pint  add  one  hundred  and  thirty  grains  of  muriate 
of -soda.  The  tin  should  be  pure  and  added  to  the  acid  in  small 
pieces,  waiting  for  each  one  to  be  dissolved  before  putting  in  an- 
other. The  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  cool  place,  and 
very  slowly.  After  it  is  finished,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
about  one  hundred  times  its  volume  of  water  added.  The  so- 
lution of  gold  is  now  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  that  of  the 
tin  added  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  stirring  constantly  with  a  glass 
rod,  until  the  liquid  assumes  the  color  of  port-wine.  When  the 
precipitate  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  liquid  is 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  and  dried. 

Purple  of  Cas8iu8. — Recipe  No.  2.  Dissolve  silver  coin  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  nitric  acid  and  three  parts  water,  in  a  glass 
or  porcelain  vessel,  applying  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  the  solution, 
and  add  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Then  add  to  the  solution 
common  salt,  which  instantly  causes  a  dense  white  precipitate  to 
fall ;  this  is  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried.  Next  take  a  Hessian  crucible  containing  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  carbonate  of  potash  as  there  is  chlo- 
ride of  silver ;  place  in  a  strong  fire,  and  add  the  chloride  very 
gradually.  "When  melted,  remove  the  crucible,  and  reduce  the 
silver  to  a  convenient  form.  Now  take  of  pure  silver  432  grs., 
pure  gold  48  grs.,  pure  tin  36  grs.  Put  the  gold  and  silver  in  a 
crucible,  cover  well  with  borax,  and  melt;  then  add  the  tin,  and 
pour  the  melted  mass  immediately  into  cold  water  contained  in 
a  wooden  or  porcelain  vessel,  to  granulate  it.  Collect  the  parti- 
cles, melt  and  granulate  again,  repeating  the  operation  two  or 
three  times,  so  as  to  mix  the  metals  thoroughly  together,  cover- 
ing the  metal  each  time  with  borax,  and  raising  the  heat  no 
higher  than  is  necessary  to  melt  it,  as  the  proportion  of  tin  would 
be  lessened  by  oxidation. 

Put  the  alloy  in  a  porcelain  evaporating-dish,  and  add  nitric 
acid  to  decompose  the  silver,  hastening  the  operation  by  a  gentle 
heat.  Should  the  acid  cease  to  act  before  the  silver  is  all  dis- 
solved,— which  may  be  known  by  the  fumes  ceasing  to  rise, — it 
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must  be  poured  off,  and  fresh  acid  added.  When  the  silver  is 
all  dissolved,  pour  off  the  acid,  leaving  the  precipitate  behind. 
Put  this,  which  is  the  purple  of  Cassius,  in  a  deep  glass  vessel  5 
fill  it  with  water,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod ;  let  it  stand  until  the 
sediment  subsides  ;  then  pour  off  and  add  fresh  water,  repeating 
the  washing  until  the  water  is  free  from  all  metallic  taste.  The 
purple  of  Cassius  is  now  dried  in  an  evaporating-dish,  and  must 
be  kept  dry  for  use.  The  nitric  acid  poured  off  contains  the 
silver,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  metallic  state  in  the  manner 
above  described  for  obtaining  pure  silver. 

Oxide  of  Titanium. — This  is  found  in  nature — sometimes 
nearly  pure,  and  sometimes  combined  with  oxide  of  iron.  The 
principal  ores  are  :  sphene,  common  and  foliated ;  rutile,  iserine, 
menaehanite  ;  and  octapedrite,  ov  pyramidal  titanium  ore.  The 
purest  varieties  should  be  selected  for  use. 

Oxide  of  Uranium. — The  prepared  article,  as  sold  by  chem- 
ists, contains  about  two  parts  of  the  metal,  and  three  of  the 
oxide,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  It  is  generally  used  as 
found  in  nature. 

Oxide  of  Manganese. — This  occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  and 
is  obtained  from  chemists  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  black  powder. 

Oxide  of  Silver. — This  is  made  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitating  the  silver  by  adding  potash  or  soda  to 
the  solution.  The  liquid  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  water  and  dried. 

Oxide  of  Cobalt. — The  preparation  of  this  oxide  is  attended 
with  much  trouble  ;  but  as  the  quantity  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  teeth  is  so  small,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  describe  the 
process,  especially  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  most  chemists. 
There  is  a  preparation  made  from  the  oxide,  superior  to  the  oxide 
itself  for  coloring  teeth.  It  is  called,  in  popular  language,  the 
ashes  of  cobalt,  and  is  made  by  wrapping  the  oxide  in  blue 
English  laid  paper,  and  burning  it  in  a  closed  crucible.  This 
gives  a  more  desirable  tint  to  the  enamel  of  a  tooth  than  the 
oxide  alone. 
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COMPOSITIOJS  AND  PREPARATION  OF  BODY. 

We  shall  give  the  proportions,  in  Troy  weight,  of  four  recipes 
for  BODY,  either  of  which,  if  properly  worked,  will  produce  good 
teeth : 


No.  1. 

No. 

3. 

Delaware  spar,  12  oz. 

Delaware  spar, 

12  oz. 

Silex,                   2  "  5  dwts. 

Silex, 

3  '' 

Kaolin,                        7i  " 

Kaolin, 

18  dwts 

Titanium,          18  to  36  grs. 

Titanium, 

18  to  36  grs 

No.  2. 

No. 

4. 

Delaware  spar,  12  oz. 

Delaware  spar, 

16  oz. 

Silex,                   3  "  8  dwts. 

Silex, 

3^'' 

Kaolin,                        8     " 

Kaolin, 

V' 

Baltimore  clay,           4     '< 

Titanium, 

20  to  60  grs 

Titanium,  18  to  36  grs. 


Put  the  titanium  in  a  large  mortar,  and  grind  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder  ;  then  add  the  silex  and  grind 
from  one  to  three  hours,  or  until  there  shall  be  no  perceptible 
grit ;  now  add  the  kaolin,  and  grind  from  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour  and  a  half ;  and,  lastly,  add  the  spar,  little  by  little,  and 
grind  from  forty  to  si.xty  minutes.  All  the  ingredients  should 
not  be  ground  equally  fine,  as  the  translucency  of  the  teeth  is 
increased  by  having  some  coarser  than  the  rest. 

The  materials  may  be  ground  dry  or  in  water.  If  the  latter 
method  is  adopted,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  should,  from 
time  to  time,  be  added,  to  form  a  batter  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  and  after  the  grinding  is  completed,  it  may  be  poured 
on  9,  clean  slab  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  As  soon  as  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  slab  reduces  the  mass  to  the  consistence  of 
stiff  dough,  it  should  be  removed,  and,  after  having  been  beaten 
for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  on  a  marble  slab,  it  must  be  put 
away  in  a  covered  jar  for  use.  When  the  ingredients  are  ground 
dry,  they  may  be  mixed,  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  as  they  are 
needed  for  use.  Many  prefer  having  the  materials  ground  in 
this  way. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  PKEPAKATION  OF  ENAMEL. 

Any  of  the  following  recipes  will  produce  a  good  enamel,  and 
among  them  will  be  found  nearly  every  shade  of  color  and  tint 
required ;  others  may  be  obtained,  if  desired,  by  changing  the 
proportions  of  the  coloring  ingredients,  but  the  author  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so.  The  oxides  should  be  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
enamel  paste. 


Grayuh  Blue  Enamel. 

Yellow  Enamel. 

No. 

1. 

No.   1. 

*Boston  spar, 

2  oz. 

Boston  spar, 

2  oz. 

Platina  sponge, 

^gr. 

Titanium, 

10  grs 

Oxide  of  gold. 

Jgr- 

Platina  sponge. 
Oxide  of  gold, 

^gr- 
^  gr- 

No. 

2. 

No.  2. 

Boston  spar, 

2  oz. 

Boston  spar, 

2  oz. 

Platina  sponge, 

^gr- 

Titanium, 

14  grs 

Oxide  of  gold. 

i  gr- 

Platina  sponge, 
'    Oxide  of  gold, 

Jgr. 

No. 

3. 

No.  3. 

Boston  spar. 

2  oz. 

Boston  spar. 

2oz. 

Platina  sponge, 

fgr. 

Titanium, 

16  grs 

Oxide  of  gold, 

^gr- 

Platina  sponge, 
Oxide  of  gold. 

2  gr. 

No. 

4. 

No.  4. 

Spar, 

2  oz. 

Spar, 

2  oz. 

Flux, 

24  grs. 

Flux, 

20  grs 

Platina  sponge. 

^gr. 

Titanium, 

10*  grs 

No.  1  of  the  blue  and  No.  3  of  the  yellow,  will  produce  an 
enamel  that  will  suit  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  than  almost 
any  other.  The  coloring  ingredients  should  be  first  ground  very 
fine  with  five  or  six  dwts.  of  the  spar,  when  the  remainder  of  the 


*  Fuses  at  a  somewhat  lower  heat  than  the  varieties  from  other  localities. 
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spar  should  be  added  a  little  at  a  time,  and  ground  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes.  The  composition  of  the  flux  used  in  No.  4,  is 
given  on  the  next  page. 

The  coloring  ingredients  for  the  following  recipes  are  prepared 
by  being  ground  very  fine  with  spar. 


Platina    Coloring. 
Boston  spar,  1  oz. 

Platina  sponge,  1  dwt.  12  grs. 

Grayish  Blue  Enamel. 

No.  1. 
Boston  spar,  2  oz. 

Platina  coloring,  12  grs. 
Titanium  coloring,  2  *' 


Titanium  Coloring. 
Boston  spar,  1  oz. 

Titanium,  7  dwts.  12  grs. 

Yellow  Enamel. 

No.  1. 

Boston  spar,  2  oz. 

Titanium  coloring,  1  dwt. 

Platina  coloring,  2  grs. 


No. 

2. 

Boston  Spar, 

2oz. 

Platina  coloring, 

1  dwt 

Titanium  coloring. 

21  grs. 

No. 

3. 

Boston  spar. 

2  oz. 

Platina  coloring, 

36  grs. 

Titanium  coloring, 

3  grs. 

No.  2. 

Boston  spar,  2  oz. 

Titanium  coloring,  2  dwts. 

Platina  coloring,  2i  grs. 

No.  3. 

Boston  spar,  2  oz. 

Titanium  coloring,  3  dwts. 

Platina  coloring,  3  grs. 


The  foregoing  are  ground  separately  until  the  coloring  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  spar.  By  grinding 
the  spar  too  fine,  the  life-like  appearance  and  beauty  of  the 
enamel  will  be  destroyed. 


Grayish  Blue  Enamel. 

Yellow  En  a 

mel. 

No.  1. 

No.  1. 

Boston  spar, 

2  oz. 

Boston  spar, 

2  oz. 

Platina  coloring. 

2  dwts. 

Titanium, 

16  grs 

Gold  mixture, 

4  grs. 

Platina  coloring. 

8grs 

Gold  mixture,     2  dwts.  10  grs. 


The  manner  of  preparing  the  coloring  ingredients  for  the  pre- 
ceding recipe,  is  as  follows  : 
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Platina  Coloring. — Platina  sponge,  1  clwt.  12  grs.;  Boston 
spar,  1  oz.  2|  dwts. ;  mix  and  grind  very  fine. 

Crold  Mixture. — Dissolve  eight  grains  pure  gold,  in  aqua 
regia,  then  stir  in  twelve  and  a  half  dwts.  very  finely  ground 
spar.  When  nearly  dry,  form  it  into  a  ball,  and  fuse  it  on  a 
slide  in  a  furnace.  After  which,  pulverize  it  coarsely  and  keep 
for  use. 

For  the  yellow  enamel,  first  grind  the  titanium  and  platina 
sponge  very  fine,  then  add  the  gold  mixture,  which  should  also 
be  ground  fine ;  after  which  add  the  spar  and  grind  until  the 
coloring  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it.  Ena- 
mels made  from  any  of  the  recipes  here  given  may  be  used  on 
any  of  the  bodies. 

Gum  Enamel  is  made  Avith  spar  and  a  frit,  colored  either  with 
metallic  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  its  oxide,  or  purple 
of  Cassius.  Besides  the  coloring  ingredients,  gum  enamel  frit  is 
composed  of  a  Jinx,  made  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  spar. 
We  shall  first  describe  the  manner  of  making  the  flux. 

Flux. — Silex,  4  oz. ;  glass  of  borax,*  1  oz. ;  sal  tartar,  1  oz. ; 
mix  and  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder  ;  then  pack  it  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  clean,  light-colored  crucible.  Cover  this  with  a  slab  of 
fire  clay,  previously  fitted  into  the  top,  and  lute  with  kaolin  or 
clay.  N^ow  place  the  crucible  in  a  strong  anthracite  fire,  free 
from  smoke,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  mass  is  completely  fused, 
which  will  require  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  a 
half,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  fire. 

When  cold,  break  the  crucible,  and  remove  every  particle  from 
the  flux,  which,  if  it  has  not  become  stained  by  coloring  matter 
in  the  crucible,  will  be  a  transparent  glass.  If  any  portion  has 
become  discolored,  this  should  be  broken  off",  and  the  remainder 
pulverized,  and  kept  dry  for  use.  Flint  glass  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  flux. 

Gum  Frit,  No.  1. — Metallic  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  divi- 
sion, or  its  oxide,  16  grs. ;  flux,  175  grs. ;  spar,  700  grs. 

*  Glass  of  bornx  is  lantle  by  putting  the  pure  crystals  in  a  clean  light-colored  cru- 
cible ;  then  place  the  crucible  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  borax  as- 
sumes a  transparent  glassy  appearance.  Now  pour  it  on  a  clean  marble  slab,  and 
when  cold,  pulverize  and  keep  in  a  well-stopped  bottle  to  prevent  it  from  absorbing 
the  moisture  from  the  air. 
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Put  the  above  in  a  mortar,  and  grind  until  it  is  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  which  will  require  from  five  to  eight  hours 
constant  labor,  then  pack  it  in  a  light  colored  crucible  washed 
inside  with  a  thin  batter  of  very  finely  pulverized  silex,  and  out- 
side with  kaolin  ;  now  fit  to  the  top  of  the  crucible  a  piece  of  slab 
and  lute  it  down  with  kaolin,  place  it  near  the  fire,  and  when 
dry  place  it  in  a  strong  anthracite  fire,  free  from  smoke,  where 
it  must  remain  until  it  is  fused,  which  will  requre  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours,  then  remove  it  and  when  cold,  break  the 
crucible  and  grind  off  the  silex.  This  done,  it  may  be  broken 
and  ground  until  it  will  pass  through  a  No.  9  bolting  cloth  sieve. 

Gum  Frit,  No.  2. — Purple  of  Cassius,  8  grs. ;  flux,  175  grs. ; 
spar,  700  grs.  Reduce  the  purple  of  Cassius,  in  a  mortar,  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  then  add  the  flux,  little  by  little,  grinding 
each  time  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Now  add  the  spar,  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  reducing  each  parcel  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  the  whole  to  the  utmost  degree  of  fineness.  To  do  this 
properly,  will  require  from  six  to  eight  hours  constant  labor,  and 
unless  the  mixing  and  levigation  are  properly  conducted,  the 
color  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

After  having  reduced  the  mass  to  the  proper  fineness,  select 
the  whitest  ^and  crucible  that  can  be  obtained,  fit  a  piece  of  muf- 
fle-slide to  the  top  as  a  cover.  Now  cover  the  internal  surface 
of  the  crucible  with  a  paste  made  from  finely  pulverized  quartz, 
putting  it  on  with  the  finger.  This  done,  pack  the  frit  into  it  in 
a  dry  state,  then  put  the  cover  on  and  lute  tight  with  kaolin. 
Put  an  external  coating  of  quartz  on  the  crucible,  then  bury  it 
in  a  strong  anthracite  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  contents 
are  perfectly  fused.  The  time  required  for  this  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  crucible  and  the  strength  of  the  fire.  When 
the  frit  is  completely  fused,  the  crucible  may  be  removed  from 
the  fire  ;  when  cold,  break  it  and  remove  every  particle  of  foreign 
matter.  Then  pulverize  until  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  No. 
9  bolting  cloth. 

Gum  Enamel. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Frit,  No.  1,             3  dwts.  Frit,  No.  2,                      3  dwts. 

Spar,             9  to  12  dwts.  Spar,                        3  to  18  dwt.s. 
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The  spar  should  be  coarsely  ground,  in  order  to  give  the  gum 
a  granular  appearance,  and  the  quantity  of  frit  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  until  the  right  color  is  produced.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  tried  on  test  pieces  of  body  before  being  applied  to  a 
practical  piece.  Frit  made  at  different  times  will  produce  diifer- 
ent  results.  The  gum  enamel  No.  2  is  designed  particularly 
for  body  No.  4,  and  tooth-enamel  No.  4,  but  may  be  used  on  any 
of  the  other  bodies,  and  with  any  of  the  other  tooth-enamels. 

Having  enumerated  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  body  and  enamels,  and  described  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring and  mixing  them  for  use,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 
method  of  making  and  mounting  the  teeth.  We  shall  begin  by 
describing  the  manner  of  obtaining  an  antagonizing  model  for  an 
upper  set  of  teeth,  and  of  making  the  matrix  for  moulding  the 
body  preparatory  to  carving  the  teeth. 

ANTAGONIZING  MODEL  FOK  AN  UPPEK  SET  OF  BLOCK 

TEETH. 

The  method  of  obtaining  an  antagonizing  model  for  block  teeth 
is  similar  to  the  one  described  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  one 
made  for  this  purpose  will  answer  for  any  other  kind  of  dental 
substitute.  A  rim  of  wax  or  of  gutta-percha  aboutlialf  an  inch 
thick,  is  placed  upon  the  lower  or  convex  surface  of  the  plate. 
This  is  then  adjusted  in  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  requested  to 
close  his  teeth  in  the  wax  with  sufficient  force  to  make  an  inden- 
tation in  it,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  The  piece  is  now  taken 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  plate  warmed  so  that  the  wax  may  be 
removed  without  changing  its  shape,  and  another  rim,  correspond- 
ing in  width  to  the  length  required  for  the  artificial  teeth,  fitted 
to  the  plate,  which  is  again  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  the  patient 
requested  to  close  his  teeth  gently  upon  the  wax.  If  all  do  not 
touch  the  loAver  edge  of  it  at  the  same  instant,  it  should  be  trim- 
med oif  until  they  do.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  wax  should 
be  also  cut  away  until  it  describes  the  proper  arch  for  the  buccal 
and  labial  surfaces  of  the  artificial  teeth,  and  restores  to  the  lips 
and  cheeks  their  natural  contour.  This  done,  the  patient  is  again 
requested  to  close  his  teeth  upon  the  edge  of  the  wax  with  just 
sufficient  force  to  leave  the  imprint  of  each  tooth. 
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The  plate  is  now  taken  from  the  mouth,  laid  aside,  and  the 
wax  first  employed  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  paper, 
with  the  side  in  which  the  teeth  were  partially  imbedded,  up- 
ward. The  exposed  portion  and  indentations  are  slightly  oiled, 
and  plaster  poured  on  it,  filling  the  impressions  made  by  the 
teeth,  extending  an  inch  and  a  half  behind  the  rim,  and  the 
whole  raised  to  a  level  of  half  an  inch  above  the  wax.  As  soon 
as  the  plaster  has  hardened,  the  edges  should  be  trimmed  off, 
and  a  crucial  groove  or  two  or  three  conical  depressions  made 
in  the  lower  surface  behind  the  wax,  which  may  now  be  softened 
and  carefully  removed,  using  the  precaution  not  to  break  the 
ends  of  the  teeth.  This  half-model  of  the  articulator  is  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  teeth  upward,  and  the  rim  of  wax 
last  used,  still  attached  to  the  plate,  is  adjusted  to  the  teeth  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  point  of  each  shall  enter  the  imprint 
made  by  the  natural  organs.  The  upper  surface  of  the  plate 
and  model  having  been  previously  oiled,  plaster  is  poured  on  for 
the  formation  of  the  other  half-model  of  the  articulator.  When 
the  plaster  has  suflSciently  hardened,  the  two  pieces  are  sepa- 
rated, and  the  plate  and  wax  carefully  removed,  to  be  used  for 
the  formation  of  the  matrix  in  which  to  mould  the  body  pre- 
paratory to  carving. 


MATRIX  FOR  MOULDING  THE  BODY  PREPARATORY  TO 
CARVING  THE  TEETH. 

Having  obtained  an  antagonizing  model,  the  inside  of  the 
wax  is  cut  away  until  it  presents  the  appearance  represented 
in  Fig.  260.  It  should  be  left  a  little  thicker  than  the  artificial 
teeth  will  be,  allowance  having  to  be  made  for  shrinkage  in  the 
baking,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  a  small  portion  in  carving, 
especially  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  inci- 
sors  and  cuspids.  The  plate  and  wax  are  now  returned  to  the 
upper  half  of  the  model,  and  the  exposed  surfaces  of  both  wax 
and  model  are  oiled ;  then  a  thick  batter  of  plaster  of  Paris  is 
poured  on  in  the  manner  described  for  making  the  upper  half  of 
the  antagonizing  model :  this  forms  the  matrix.  As  soon  as  the 
plaster  has  hardened  sufficiently,  the  edges  are  trimmed  to  the 
wax,  the  matrix  separated,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  antagoniz- 
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ing  model  applied.  Vertical  lines  are  now  made  across  the  wax, 
to  indicate  the  width  required  for  the  arti6cial  teeth.  See  Fig. 
261.     This  done,  the  antagonizing  half-model  is  removed,  the 


Fig.  260. 


Fig.  261. 


matrix  applied,  and  the  lines  in  the  wax  continued  across  the 
edge  of  it,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  marking  the  width  of  the 
teeth  preparatory  to  caiving.  See  Fig.  262.  The  two  parts  are 
again  separated,  and  the  plaster  cut  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
matrix  in  contact  with  the  wax,  forming  an  open  space  between 
it  and  the  edge  of  the  wax,  equal  to  about  one-tenth  or  twelfth 
of  the  width  of  the  wax.  The  matrix  will  now  present  the  ap- 
pearance, when  the  two  parts  are  put  together,  represented  in 
Fig.  262.     The  object  of  this  space  is  to  provide  for  the  shrink- 


FiG.  262. 


Fig.  263. 


age  in  the  length  of  the  teeth,  consequently  its  width  should 
correspond  with  the  amount  of  shrinkage  of  the  body  in  baking. 
Body  made  from  recipe  No.  1,  shrinks  a  little  more  than  that 
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made  from  !N'o.  2,  and  this  a  little  more  than  body  made  from 
No.  8. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  wax  may  be  removed,  and  a 
coat  of  varnish  applied  to  each  part  of  the  matrix.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  two  pieces  when  put  together  is  shown  in  Fig.  263. 
The  antagonizing  model  and  matrix,  as  will  be  perceived  from 
the  foregoing  description,  consists  of  but  three  pieces,  the  upper 
half  being  common  to  both.  By  this  simple  contrivance,  the 
artist  will  be  able  to  adapt  the  coronal  extremities  of  the  artificial 
teeth  to  the  opposing  natural  organs  with  accuracy,  as  he  can  at 
an}'  moment  remove  the  matrix-half,  and  apply  the  antagonizing 
half  of  the  model  to  his  work. 

Some  dentists  are  in  the  habit  of  first  carving  the  teeth  in 
wax,  and  making  over  it  a  matrix  consisting  of  five  pieces, — one 
upper  and  one  lower,  and  three  for  the  sides  and  front.  In  this 
the  teeth  are  roughly  moulded.  But  as  they  afterwards  require 
trimming,  it  is  quite  as  easy  and  much  more  expeditious  to  carve 
them  from  the  porcelain  paste  in  the  first  instance.  A  skilful 
workman  can  carve  a  double  set,  after  having  moulded  the  body 
in  a  matrix  such  as  the  one  first  described,  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours. 

MOULDING  AND  CARVING. 

A  block  for  an  entire  set  of  teeth  for  the  upper  or  lower  jaw, 
shrinks  so  much  in  baking,  as  not  only  to  destroy  its  adaptation 
to  the  plate,  but  also  the  proper  relation  of  the  artificial  to  the 
natural  teeth.  This  difiiculty  may  be  measurably  obviated  by 
making  three  blocks,  a  central  for  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  and 
two  lateral  for  the  bicuspids  and  molars.  Some  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  four,  but  with  a  good  body,  only  three  are  required. 
The  central  should  be  made  first. 

If  the  composition  for  the  body  has  been  ground  in  a  dry 
state,  as  much  as  may  be  needed  at  any  one  time  should  be  put 
in  a  mortar, -and  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  clean  water  poured  on 
to  form  it  into  a  thick  batter,  stirring  it  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
It  should  then  be  poured  on  a  slab  of  plaster  of  Paris,  as  before 
directed,  for  the  absorption  of  the  surplus  water,  and  afterwards 
beaten  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  marble  or  porphyry  slab.     Thus 
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prepared,  the  matrix,  after  having  been  well  oiled,  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  paste,  patting  it  with  the  fingers  for  a  minute  or  two, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  confined  air. 

As  soon  as  the  water  has  evaporated  sufiicientlj,  the  paste 
protruding  from  the  matrix  may  be  trimmed  ofi",  the  lower  part 
of  the  mould  loosened,  but  still  kept  in  place,  and  the  width  of 
the  incisors  and  cuspids  marked  with  the  point  of  a  small  carving 
knife  upon  the  body,  the  notches  across  the  edge  (Fig.  263)  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  matrix  serving  as  a  guide  for  this  part  of 
the  operation.  The  teeth,  however,  should  be  a  little  wider  than 
the  spaces  thus  indicated  on  the  matrix,  so  that  each  cuspid  will 
occupy  one-third  of  the  space  indicated  for  the  first  bicuspid, 
this  being  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  shrinkage  which  will 
take  place  in  the  front  or  central  block  in  baking. 

After  marking  the  width,  the  outline  of  the  labial  surfaces 
may  be  traced,  and  the  carving  commenced,  copying  nature  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  teeth  may  be  separated  by  drawing  a 
thread,  held  in  a  small  bow,  between  them.  The  antagonizing 
half  of  the  mould  may  be  applied  from  time  to  time,  to  enable 
the  artist  to  determine  the  amount  required  to  be  trimmed  from 
the  palatine  surface.  In  conducting  this  part  of  the  work,  a 
great  deal  of  tact  is  required,  as  the  slightest  touch,  or  accident, 
'  will  break  the  block — the  body,  in  this  state,  being  exceedingly 
tender  and  brittle.  If  it  should,  at  any  time,  become  too  dry, 
it  may  be  moistened  by  applying  a  little  water  with  the  point  of 
the  carving  knife,  or  a  small  carael's-hair  pencil.  The  portion 
back  of  the  cuspid  teeth  is,  of  course,  to  be  cut  off. 

Having  completed  the  front  block,  it  should  be  loosened  from 
the  plate,  by  gently  tapping  the  part  of  the  matrix  to  which  it 
is  attached,  and  then  removed  and  placed  upon  coarsely  pulver- 
ized silex,  on  a  muffle-slide.  This  done,  the  matrix  is  to  be  refilled 
with  paste,  and  the  side  blocks  carved,  making  the  first  bicuspids 
to  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  spaces  marked  on  the  matrix 
for  the  cuspids.  These  side-blocks,  when  finished  in  like  manner, 
are  removed  and  placed  with  the  central  block  on  the  slide. 

The  only  instruments  required  for  carving  are  two  or  three 
small  knives,  shaped  something  like  the  blade  of  a  thumb  lancet, 
but  more  pointed  and  smaller,  with  a  handle  made  as  light  and 
delicate  as  possible. 
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As  soon  as  the  blocks  have  become  thoroughly  dry,  the  slide 
contauiing  them  must  be  put  in  the  muffle  of  a  furnace,  previously 
raised  to  a  bright  red  heat,  sufficient  to  agglutinate  the  parti- 
cles of  the  composition,  but  not  to  vitrify  the  body.  This  is  called 
crucing  or  hiseuiting,  and  is  sometimes  done  in  a  charcoal  fire, 
in  a  small  open  furnace,  the  blocks,  in  this  case,  being  placed 
on  some  pulverized  silex,  in  a  crucible.  But  it  is  most  readily 
effected  in  a  muffle  furnace. 

If  the  carving  has  been  roughly  executed,  the  shape  of  the 
teeth  may  be  to  some  slight  extent  altered,  and  any  rough  places 
removed  after  the  blocks  have  been  cooled.  They  c^n  now  be 
handled  without  incurring  much  risk  of  breaking. 

Several  methods  of  attaching  blocks  to  a  plate  have  been 
adopted,  but  the  one  which  gives  to  the  work  the  greatest  per- 
manence and  stability,  consists  in 
soldering  a  band  to  platina  pins 
inserted  in  the  blocks  behind  the 
teeth.  These  pins  are  sometimes 
inserted  before  the  blocks  are 
cruced,  but  as  the  teeth  are  so' 
exceedingly  frail  at  this  time,  it 
is  better  to  defer  it  until  they 
have  been  subjected  to  this  pro- 
cess. The  manner  of  inserting 
them  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  drilling  two  small  holes  in 
the  block  behind  each  tooth,  immersing  the  block  suddenly  in 
water,  and  inserting  a  pin  flattened  at  the  end,  in  each  hole. 
The  space  around  them  should  be  filled  with  "body"  mixed 
with  water  to  about  the  consistence  of  thin  cream.  This  may 
be  applied  with  a  small  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  with  the  point 
of  the  carving-knife.  The  pins  should  pass  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  through  the  block,  and  be  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  apart,  one  placed  above  the  other.  A  set  of  blocks  for 
the  upper  jaw  with  pins  inserted  are  represented  in  Fig.  264. 
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The  enamels,  when  applied,  should  be  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  and  if  the  teeth  are  to  have  a  uniform  color,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  use  two  kinds,  one  for  the  teeth  and  one  for  the 
gum.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  three  kinds  are  needed,  a 
grayish  blue  for  the  lower  part  of  the  crown,  yellowish  near  the 
gum,  and  rose  red  for  the  gum.  The  teeth  should  be  well 
cleaned  before  the  enamel  is  put  on.  The  gum-color  should  be 
applied  first,  then  the  yellow,  and  lastly  the  grayish  blue,  and 
the  best  method  of  putting  it  on  is  with  a  small  camel's-hair 
brush.  It  should  be  of  uniform  thickness  and  come  down  a  little 
below  the  ends  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  translucency  peculiar  to  the  natural  teeth.  A  thin  coating 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  molars  and 
bicuspids.  It  is  not  required  on  the  palatine  surfaces.  In  ap- 
plying the  gum-color,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  down  on  the  teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  it  form 
a  well-defined  edge.  The  grayish  blue  should  overlap  the  yellow, 
blending  the  two  tints  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  the  one  begins  or  the  other  terminates. 

The  enamels  having  been  applied,  the  blocks  are  carefully 
placed  on  a  bed  of  silex  on  the  slide,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
slid  into  the  muffle  of  the  furnace. 

FIKING  AND  BAKING. 

This  may  be  done  in  a  small  muffle  furnace,  like  the  one  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  265 ;  some  dentists  have  a  furnace  constructed 
difi"erently,  but  the  principle  and  general  plan  is  the  same.  A 
clear,  strong  fire,  made  of  the  hardest  anthracite  coal,  is  required 
for  baking  the  blocks.  It  is  first  kindled  with  charcoal,  and, 
after  this  has  become  thoroughly  ignited,  the  anthracite  is  added, 
a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  furnace  is  full.  As  the  muffle,  at  the 
high  temperature  required  for  fusing  the  blocks,  and  under  the 
weight  of  the  coal  above,  is  liable  to  sink  down  in  the  centre,  it 
should  be  supported  by  a  rest  underneath,  made  of  fire-clay. 
The  anthracite  coal,  after  it  has  settled  and  become  thoroughly 
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ignited,  should  be  two  or  three  inches  deep  on  the  top  of  the 
muffle,  and  the  opening  through  which  the  fuel  is  introduced, 
closed. 


Fig.  265. 


Fio.  265.  A  mufSe  furnace:  a  Collar  for  the  suiok<-pij>i' ;  //  The  openinj;  throuj^h  which  the 
fuel  is  introduced;  c  The  muflBe  openincc:  d  The  ash-pit  door;  «  Stopper  for  the  openin'j  h;f 
i^topper  forclosirip  the  opeuing  to  the  mufBe;  g  Stopper  for  the  opening  to  the  ash-pit;  li  uiuifle; 
i  Stopper  with  platina  wire  and  test;  j  Muffle-slide. 

The  furnace  being  thus  heated,  the  slide  {j)  may  be  carefully 
introduced  into  the  mufiie  (A)  of  the  furnace,  the  opening  closed, 
and  the  door  (/)  luted  with  fire-clay.  Some  dentists  use  a  test 
piece,  consisting  of  a  small  biscuited  piece  of  the  "body,"  with 
a  little  of  the  tooth  and  gum  enamels  on  one  side  of  it,  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  platina  wire,  projecting  from  the  inner  extremity 
of  a  plug  made  of  fire-clay  (i),  and  fitting  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  door  of  the  muffle.  By  w^ithdrawing  this,  the  progress  of 
the  baking  can  be  ascertained ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, to  an  experienced  workman  in  constant  practice.  Most 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  door  of  the  muffle,  and 
partially  withdrawing  the  slide,  when  it  is  thought  the  blocks 
have  been  baked  sufficiently.  When  the  enamel  has  become 
fused,  and  smoothly  spread  over  the  surfaces  to  which  it  was 
applied,  the  process  has  been  carried  far  enough.  The  stopper  of 
the  fuel-opening  may  now  be  removed,  the  draft  of  air  cut  off  from 
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the  fire  by  closing  the  door  to  the  ash-pit,  and  the  furnace  per- 
mitted to  cool.  When  the  combustion  has  ceased,  and  the  tem- 
perature has  become  so  much  reduced  as  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand  into  the  muffle,  the  slide  may  be  removed.  If 
it  is  taken  out  before  the  furnace  has  cooled,  the  teeth  will  not 
be  well  annealed,  and  will  be  very  liable  to  crack  under  the 
blow-pipe. 

FITTING  AND  ATTACHING  THE  BLOCKS  TO  THE  PLATE. 

The  adaptation  of  the  blocks  to  the  base  is,  more  or  less,  im- 
paired by  the  shrinkage  which  takes  place  in  baking,  and  as  it  is 
important  that  they  should  fit  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  it  fre- 
quently becomes  necessary  to  grind  them  before  attaching  them 
to  the  plate.  The  blocks  should  also  be  fitted  to  each  other  so 
perfectly,  by  grinding,  as  to  render  the  line  of  union  scarcely 
perceptible,  taking  the  precaution  to  insert  the  thin  slip  of  paper 
elsewhere  spoken  of.  Very  small  wheels  are  required  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  grinding  process.  Where  the  eye  will  not 
reach,  accuracy  of  fit  may  be  obtained  by  coating  the  plate  with 
oil  colored  with  lamp-black  or  vermilion  :  the  spots  on  the  base 
of  the  block  which  touch  the  plate  will  be  colored.  These  are 
to  be  ground  until  the  entire  surface  becomes  spotted  over,  show- 
ing a  very  general  contact  with  the  plate. 

Having  accomplished  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  antago- 
nized the  blocks  properly  with  the  opposing  teeth,  they  are  re- 
tained in  place  with  a  rim  of  wax,  applied  to  their  outer  surface, 
where  they  join  the  plate ;  the  plate  behind  the  blocks  is  then 
oiled,  and  plaster  poured  on,  filling  the  arch,  and  covering  the 
coronal  extremities  of  the  teeth.  When  this  has  hardened,  the 
wax  on  the  outside  may  be  removed :  the  blocks  can  now  be 
taken  from  and  applied  to  the  base  without  disturbing  their 
proper  relationship.  A  strip  of  gold  is  then  cut  a  little  thinner 
than  that  used  for  the  base-plate,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  extend  around  the  outside  of  the  entire 
arch  of  the  blocks.  This  should  be  slightly  grooved,  and  accu- 
rately fitted  to  the  plate  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  blocks, 
with  the  grooved  side  toward  them;  the  plate  then  marked  with  a 
sharp-pointed  steel  instrument,  on  the  outside  of  this  rim.    The 
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plaster  and  blocks  must  now  be  removed,  and  the  strip  of  gold  held 
in  its  place  by  wrapping  the  plate  with  fine  iron  wire.  It  is  then 
soldered  at  three  or  four  diflFerent  points,  and  afterwards  all  the 
way  around  to  the  plate. 

This  outside  band  is  sometimes  swaged  up  or  soldered  on  be- 
fore grinding  the  blocks ;  in  which  case  the  blocks  must  be  fitted 
accurately  to  it.  A  dexterous  workman  can  rapidly  fit  a  straight 
band  to  an  irregularly  curved  outline  by  the  operation  of  "peen- 
ing  or  paning."  The  strip  is  first  "  tacked"  with  solder  to  the 
front  edge  of  the  plate,  and  then  with  pliers  bent  to  fit  its  curva- 
ture: any  lateral  curves  required  in  the  strip  are  given  by  strik- 
ing it  on  a  small  anvil  with  the  "pane"  of  a  small  hammer,  the 
strip  curving /rom  the  side  on  which  the  blow  is  struck:  the  pane 
being  held  at  right  angles  to  the  strip.  Others  take  an  impres- 
sion of  the  surfaces  of  blocks  and  plate  which  the  band  is  to  fit 
and  swage  the  band.  This  is  more  troublesome,  but  gives  an 
accurately  fitting  band. 

The  blocks  should  now  be  separated  from  the  plaster,  adjusted 
to  the  plate,  and  held  in  place  partly  by  the  rim  just  soldered 
to  it,  and  partly  by  a  rim  of  wax  placed  on  the  inside.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  apply  a  strip  of  gold  from  a  quarter 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  to  the  lingual  surface  of  each  block.  A'  pattern  for  each 
of  these  linings  is  first  made  by  applying  sheet  lead  or  tin  to  the 
block,  which  as  it  is  pressed  against  it,  is  perforated  by  the 
platina  pins.  It  is  then  trimmed  to  the  proper  size,  and  fitted 
accurately  to  the  base.  This  is  placed  upon  gold  plate,  and  a 
piece  of  the  same  size  and  shape  cut  from  it.  The  perforations 
in  the  pattern  indicate  the  points  at  which  the  holes  are  to  be 
punched  through  the  linings ;  this  done,  it  is  applied  and  fitted 
tightly  to  the  block,  and  held  firmly  in  place  by  bending  the 
platina  pins.  The  pins  are  then  filed  off  nearly  up  to  the 
plate,  and  the  block  returned  to  its  place.  The  lining  should 
be  made  to  fit  the  plate  and  the  end  of  the  lining  of  the  adjoin- 
ing block  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy.  If  the  inner  curve  of 
the  block  is  considerable,  or  the  pins  close  together  or  long,  it 
will  be  found  very  difiicult  to  fit  the  lining.  For  this  reason 
some  prefer  to  put  small  separate  linings  opposite  each  tooth. 
The  finish  is  thought  to  be  not  quite  so  neat  as  the  continuous 
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lining ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  risk  of  breaking  the  blocks  in 
backing  and  soldering  is  much  less. 

All  the  linings  having  been  applied  and  the  blocks  adjusted 
to  the  base,  the  teeth  are  held  in  place  by  a  rim  of  wax  on  the 
inside,  and  the  piece  put  in  the  soldering  mortar,  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  the  process  of  soldering  according  to  the  directions 
before  given.  Cautious  heating  up  and  very  gradual  cooling  are 
especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  blocks,  to  prevent  them  from 
cracking.  The  process  of  finishing  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  set 
of  single  teeth  mounted  upon  plate. 


Fig.  266. 


Fig.  267. 


Figs.  266  and  267  represent  a  front  and  palatine  view  of  an 
upper  set  of  block  teeth  mounted  on  a  metallic  base.  The  rim 
on  the  outside  areund  the  upper  edge  of  the  block  is  not  always 
put  on,  but  it  adds  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  piece,  and 
also  to  its  cleanliness,  if  closely  fitted,  as  it  always  should  be,  to 
the  blocks. 

There  are  two  other  methods  of  attaching  blocks  to  a  plate. 
The  first  consists  in  making  vertical  holes  through  the  blocks, 
one  for  each  tooth,  after  they  have  been  cruced.  They  are  at- 
tached to  the  plate  by  a  gold  pin,  which  is  either  passed  through 
each  tooth  and  riveted  on  the  upper  side  of  the"  plate,  or  is  first 
soldered  to  the  plate,  and  then  riveted  on  the  grinding  surfaces 
of  the  molars  and  bicuspids  and  the  palatine  surfaces  of  the  in- 
cisors and  cuspids.  The  second  method  consists  in  soldering 
pins  to  the  plate  which  pass  into  holes  made  to  run  parallel  to 

*  The  originals  of  nearly  all  the  illustrations  in  the  foregoing  chapter  were  made 
for  the  author  by  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer  D.  French,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  formerly  .a 
student  of  his.  For  a  number  of  the  recipes  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
several  professional  friends,  having  large  experience  in  this  department  of  dental 
art. 
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each  other,  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  teeth,  one 
to  each  tooth.  The  pins  in  this  second  method  are  held  in  two 
ways.  First  by  a  bushing  of  wood :  in  which  case  the  holes  in 
each  block  must  be  perfectly  parallel  and  smoothly  drilled,  and 
the  pins  placed  with  greatest  accuracy.  (The  method  of  plac- 
ing the  pins  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  page  622  for  a  pivot 
tooth  pin.)  But  in  the  second  way  the  holes  may  be  larger,  rough 
and  irregular,  and  less  accuracy  is  required  in  locating  the  pins. 
They  are  held  in  the  block,  and  all  spaces  between  block  and 
plate  filled,  by  some  plastic  material  which  has  the  property  of 
hardening.  This  may  be  gutta  percha.  Hill's  stopping,  osteo- 
plastic, sulphur,  or,  best  of  all,  vulcanized  rubber. 

Of  these  different  methods  the  first,  by  soldering,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  strongest.  Next  in  point  of  strength  is  that  by  pins, 
if  secured  by  vulcanite.  The  most  objectionable  method  is  that 
of  the  riveted  pins.  The  pins  bushed  with  wood  make  a  very 
secure  fastening,  but  require  a  nicety  of  workmanship  which 
very  few  are  equal  to. 

In  making  blocks  for  either  a  partial  upper  case  or  for  a 
double  set  of  teeth,  the  process  above  given  may  very  readily 
be  modified  by  reference  to  the  directions  given  in  previous 
chapters  for  those  forms  of  dental  substitutes.  It  is  unneces- 
sary therefore  to  give  any  further  description  of  the  application 
of  blocks  to  such  cases.    • 

The  directions  given  in  the  foregoing  chapters  have  reference 
mainly  to  the  setting  of  teeth  upon  gold  plate  ;  since  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  this  best  of  all  materials  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  dentist.  But  many  of  these  processes  are  re- 
quired in  the  methods  of  mounting  artificial  teeth  which  form 
the  subjects  of  the  three  following  chapters.  In  the  description 
of  these  processes,  we  shall  therefore  not  reneat  directions  al- 
ready given,  but  confine  our  description  to  the  steps  peculiar  to 
these  methods  respectively. 


CHAPTER    SEVENTEENTH. 

TEETH   SET   UPON  PLATINA  WITH  A  CONTINUOUS 
AETIFICIAL  GUM. 

The  idea  of  uniting  porcelain  teeth  to  a  metallic  base  by  means 
of  a  fusible  silicious  composition  originated  in  France,  where 
the  method  has,  to  some  extent,  been  practised  since  1820. 
But  Dr.  Fitch,  who  spent  much  time  in  Paris,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  method  and  Delabarre's  formulae, 
states,  that  the  latter  had  never  perfected  his  recipes,  or  brought 
them  into  practical  use.  The  composition  employed  there,  judg- 
ing from  the  specimens  which  the  author  has  in  his  possession, 
cannot  be  used  in  connection  with  porcelain  teeth  containing  as 
large  a  proportion  of  feldspar  as  those  manufactured  in  this 
country.  Delabarre's  compound,  according  to  Dr.  Locke,  re- 
quired 3761°  Fahrenheit,  to  fuse  it  completely.  Below  this,  it 
fused  imperfectly,  and  was  found  too  fragile. 

The  process  now  known  as  the  Continuous  Gum  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  silicious  paste,  similar  (except  more  fusible)  in 
composition  to  that  of  which  the  teeth  are  made,  which  is  ap- 
plied around  the  bases  and  fastenings  of  teeth  previously  soldered 
upon  a  plate  of  purest  platina,  and  then  fused  at  a  temperature 
of  about  2200°  Fahrenheit.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that, 
unlike  blocks  or  single  gum  teeth,  it  presents  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuous gum,  outside  the  alveolar  ridge,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  268. 
It  is  applied  in  two  layers — a  yellow-  Fig.  268. 

ish  white  body,  giving  the  general 
contour  of  the  gum,  and  an  enamel 
to  produce  that  correct  imitation  of 
the  natural  gum,  for  which  nothing 
but  ceramic  materials  have  as  yet 
been  found  suitable.  Dr.  Allen 
covers  with  the  same  material,  the  entire  lingual  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  also  certain  projections  outside  of  the  molars  and  above 
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the  cuspids,  designed  by  him  for  the  restoration  of  the  natural 
fulness  of  the  face. 

This  falling  in  of  the  features  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
alveolar  ridge,  and  cannot  be  fully  restored  by 'an  artificial  set 
of  teeth,  as  usually  made,  for  the  reason — that  if  the  molars 
were  set  out  to  the  original  width  of  the  teeth,  the  force  of 
mastication  would  fall  outside  the  absorbed  alveolus  and  render 
it  practically  useless.  Dr.  Allen's  device  corrects  this  sinking 
under  the  malar  prominence  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  in  the 
canine  fossa,  and  thus  greatly  aids  in  the  restoration  of  the  faca 
to  its  original  appearance. 

This  process  was  patented  to  Dr.  John  Allen,  in  1851  ;  but 
the  priority  of  invention  was  contested  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Hunter, 
in  a  suit,  the  progress  and  result  of  which  are  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  tJie  journals.  Dr.  Allen  surrendered  his  patents  of 
1851,  owing  to  certain  defects  in  the  same,  and  in  1856,  a  new 
patent  was  issued  to  him,  for  the  process  as  then  improved. 
This  patent  also  is,  we  understand,  involved  in  litigation. 

The  process  is  very  generally  known,  as  "  Allen's  Continuous 
Gum,"  the  materials  for  which,  as  prepared  by  him,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  all  the  depots.  The  formulae  given  in  this  chapter  are 
those  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  Dr.  Allen.  As  all 
such  materials  are  more  perfectly  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  we 
think  it  much  better  to  purchase  than  to  make  them. 

A  "  continuous  gum  "  piece,  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
is  only  surpassed  in  point  of  beauty  by  the  occasional  produc- 
tions of  a  very  few  block-carvers  ;  but  so  rare  are  these  specimens 
of  perfection  in  block- work,  that  we  may  safely  say,  of  the  con- 
tinuous gum  work,  that,  when  properly  made,  it  is  the  most 
beautiful,  as  it  certainly  is  the  purest  and  sweetest,  that  can  be 
worn  in  the  mouth,  so  long  as  the  porcelain  covering  maintains 
its  integrity. 

As  regards  this  important  point,  durability,  our  own  experi- 
ence does  not  permit  us  to  speak  confidently.  It  was  thought 
when  this  method  of  mounting  artificial  teeth  was  first  adopted, 
that  the  springing  of  the  plate  in  the  act  of  mastication  would 
cause  the  gum  to  crack  and  scale  off;  which  did  occur  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases.  Although  the  injury  could  be  repaired 
by  replacing  the  loss  with  fresh  composition  and  fusing  it  to  the 
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fractured  edges  of  the  remaining  portions,  and  to  the  plate, 
yet  this  formed  a  very  serious  objection  to  its  use.  But  later  im- 
provements in  the  strength  of  the  compound,  and  also  in  the 
rigidity  of  the  plate  and  soldered  backings,  have  so  far  corrected 
this  evil,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  no  more  liable  to  accident  while  in 
the  mouth  than  any  other  kind  of  work.  But,  out  of  the  mouth, 
its  weight  renders  it  peculiarily  exposed  to  accident,  and  a  fall 
is  almost  certain  to  break  one  or  more  teeth,  or  crack  the  sili- 
cious  covering  of  the  plate.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  impress 
upon  the  patient  the  great  importance  of  the  most  careful  han- 
dling. 

By  uniting  the  teeth  to  each  other  near  thdir  base,  and  to 
the  plate  by  a  glazed  porcelanic  material,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
substitute  is  most  perfectly  secured,  as  all  the  openings  beneath 
and  around  them  are  completely  closed,  excluding  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth  and  particles  of  alimentary  substances,  which  have 
not  the  smallest  affinity  for  the  porcelain.  In  this  respect,  they 
are  superior  to  the  most  perfectly  mounted  block  teeth  ;  and  the 
labor  of  putting  up  a  set  of  the  former  can  be  performed  in  half 
the  time  required  for  making  and  mounting  a  set  of  the  latter. 
A  person  who  can  mount  single  teeth  well,  may  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  method,  with  proper  instruction,  in  a  few  weeks: 
for,  although  much  of  the  peculiar  talent  required  in  block  carv- 
ing, is  needed  in  arranging  the  teeth  and  shaping  the  gum  for 
this  process,  yet  the  details  are  comparatively  simple  and  may 
soon  be  taught.  Of  course,  much  practice  will  be  required,  es- 
pecially in  the  management  of  the  furnace  heats. 

The  artificial  gum  consists,  as  we  have  stated,  of  two  parts; 
the  first  is  termed  the  base  or  body,  as  this  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  cement,  and  is  used  for  filling  in  between  the 
teeth  and  building  up  the  gum  on  the  plate ;  the  other  is  gum- 
enamel.  The  materials  employed  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  com- 
position of  his  compounds  are,  silex,  fused  spar,  calcined  borax, 
caustic  potash,  and  asbestos.  The  silex  and  spar  should  be  of 
the  clearest  and  best  quality,  and  ground  very  fine.  The  as- 
bestos should  be  freed  from  talc  and  other  foreign  substances, 
and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  He  gives  the  following  formulae 
and  directions. 

Fldx. — Take  of  silex,  8  oz.;  calcined  borax,  4  oz. ;  caustic 
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potash,  1  oz..  The  potash  is  first  ground  fine  in  a  wedgewood 
mortar,  and  the  other  materials  gradually  added  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  Line  a  Hessian  crucible  (as  white  as  can  be 
had)  with  pure  kaolin,  fill  with  the  mass,  and  lute  on  a  cover  of 
a  piece  of  fire-clay  slab,  with  the  same.  Expose  to  a  clear  strong 
fire  in  a  furnace  with  coke  fuel,  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
it  is  fused  into  a  transparent  glass,  which  should  be  clear  and 
free  from  stain  of  any  kind.  This  is  broken  and  ground  until 
it  will  pass  a  bolting  sieve. 

Granulated  Body. — Spar,  3  oz. ;  silex,  1|  oz. ;  kaolin,  J  oz.; 
completely  fused.  Break  and  grind  so  that  it  will  pass  through 
a  wire  sieve  No.  50,  and  again  sift  off  the  fine  particles,  which 
pass  through  No.  10  bolting  cloth,  which  leaves  it  in  grains  about 
the  size  of  the  finest  gunpowder.  It  may  be  made  of  hard  por- 
celain, fine  china,  or  wedgewood. 

Body. — Take  flux,  1  oz. ;  asbestos  2  oz. ;  grinding  together 
very  finely,  completely  intermixing.  Add  granulated  body,  IJ 
oz. ;  and  mix  with  a  spatula  to  prevent  grinding  the  granules  of 
body  any  finer. 

"Enamels. — No.  1.  Flux,  1  oz. ;  fused  spar,  1  oz.;  English 
rose-red,  40  grains.  Grind  English  rose-red  extremely  fine  in 
a  mortar,  and  gradually  add  the  flux  and  then  the  fused  spar, 
grinding  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  Cut 
down  a  large  Hessian  crucible,  so  that  it  will  slide  into  the 
muffle  of  a  furnace,  line  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  silex  and 
kaolin,  put  in  the  material  and  raise  the  heat  to  the  point  of 
vitrification.,  not  fusion.^  then  withdraw  from  the  mufile.  The 
result  will  be  a  red  cake  of  enamel  which  will  easily  leave  the 
crucible,  Avhich,  after  removing  any  adhering  kaolin,  is  to  be 
broken  down  and  ground  tolerably  fine.  It  may  now  be  tested, 
and,  if  of  too  strong  a  color,  tempered  by  the  addition  of  cover- 
ing. This  is  the  gum  which  flows  at  the  lowest  heat,  and  is 
never  used  before  soldering. 

"No.  2.  Flux,  1  oz.  ;  fused  spar,  2  oz.;  English  rose-red, 
60  grains.  Treat  the  same  as  No.  1.  This  is  a  gum  inter- 
mediate, and  is  used  upon  platina  plates. 

"No.  3.  Flux,  1  oz.;  fused  spar,  3  oz. ;  English  rose-red,  80 
grains.  Treat  as  the  above.  This  gum  is  used  in  making  pieces 
intended  to  be  soldered  on,  either  in  full  arches  or  in  the  sections 
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known  as  block-work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grind  very  fine  in 
preparing  the  above  formulae. 

"  Covering. — What  is  termed  covering,  is  made  by  the  same 
formulae  as  for  the  enamel,  omitting  the  English  rose-red. 
Being  without  any  coloring  whatever,  it  is  used  for  tempering 
the  above  enamels  when  too  highly  colored,  which  may  be  done 
by  adding,  according  to  circumstances,  from  one  to  six  parts  of 
covering  to  two  of  enamel,  thus  procuring  the  desired  shade. 
When  it  is  to  be  used  for  covering  the  base  prior  to  applying 
the  enamel,  it  may  be  colored  with  titanium,  using  from  two  to 
five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

"Investient. — Take  two  measures  of  white  quartz  sand,  mix 
with  one  measure  of  plaster  of  Paris,  using  just  enough  water 
to  make  the  mass  plastic,  and  apply  quickly.  The  slab  on  which 
the  piece  is  set  should  be  saturated  with  water  to  keep  the  ma- 
terial from  setting  too  soon,  and  that  it  may  unite  with  it. 

"  Memoranda. — In  preparing  material,  always  grind  dry, 
and  use  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  all  the  manipulations. 
In  all  cases  where  heat  is  applied,  it  should  be  raised  gradually 
from  the  bottom  of  the  muffle,  and  never  run  into  a  heat. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  lengthen  any  of  the  teeth,  or  to  mend  a 
broken  tooth,  it  may  be  done  with  covering,  properly  colored 
with  platina,  cobalt,  or  titanium. 

"  In  repairing  a  piece  of  work,  wash  it  with  great  care,  using 
a  stiff  brush  and  pulverized  pumice-stone.  Bake  over  a  slow 
fire  to  expel  all  moisture,  and  wash  again,  when  it  Avill  be  ready 
for  any  new  application  of  the  enamel.  Absorption,  occurring 
after  a  case  has  been  some  time  worn,  by  allowing  the  jaAvs  to 
close  nearer,  causes  the  lower  jaw  to  come  forward  and  drive 
the  upper  set  out  of  the  mouth.  By  putting  the  covering  on  the 
grinding  surfaces  of  the  back  teeth  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
up  the  desired  length,  this  difficulty  may  be  to  some  extent 
remedied. 

"  Any  alloy  containing  copper  or  silver  should  not  be  used 
for  solder  or  plate,  if  it  is  intended  to  fuse  a  gum  over  the  lingual 
side  of  the  teeth,  as  it  will  surely  stain  the  gum.  Simple  platina 
backs  alone  do  not  possess  the  requisite  stiffness,  and  should 
always  be  covered — on  platina  with  the  enamel,  and  on  gold 
with  another  gold  back.     In  backing  the  teeth,  lap  the  backs, 
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or  neatly  join  them  up  as  far  as  the  lower  pin,  in  the  tooth,  and 
higher  if  admissible,  and  in  soldering  be  sure  to  have  the  joint 
so  made  perfectly  Soldered." 

The  compositions  originally  employed  by  Dr.  Allen  consist  of 
— Body  :  silex,  2  oz.  ;  flint  glass,  1  oz. ;  borax,  1  oz. ;  wedge- 
wood  ware,  1|  oz. ;  asbestos,  2  drachms;  feldspar,  2  drachms; 
kaolin,  1  drachm.  Enamel  :  feldspar,  ^  oz. ;  white  glass,  1  oz. ;  l| 
and  oxide  of  gold,  1 J  grs.  Since  the  publication  of  the  seventh 
edition  of  this  work,  great  improvements  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Allen  in  the  composition  and  preparation  both  of  the  body 
and  gum-enamel,  which  are  furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  dentists'  furnishing  establishments 
at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  metals  which  may  be  employed  for  the  base  in  this  method 
of  mounting  artificial  teeth,  are,  platina  or  pure  palladium. 
The  common  commercial  article  of  palladium  is  not  pure,  and  is 
never  used  in  this  country,  Platina,  alloyed  with  from  one  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  pure  gold,  may  also  be  used,  but  it  is  objection- 
able from  its  liability  to  spring  or  warp.  It  makes  a  stiffer 
plate,  and  so  far  has  the  advantage  over  pure  platina,  but  for 
the  reason  given  the  purest  metal  should  be  selected.  Because 
of  its  softness,  it  must  be  used  thicker  than  gold  plate. 

The  process  of  swaging  the  plate  is  the  same  as  before  given. 
It  must  be  often  annealed,  and  gradually  carried  into  any  deep 
depressions,  for  its  softness  makes  it  more  liable  than  gold  to  be 
torn,  made  thin,  or  punched  through.  A  narrow  rim  partially 
turned  up  is  to  be  left  around  the  outside.  The  process  of 
articulating,  &c.,  is  similar  to  that  for  gold. 

In  adjusting  the  teeth  accurate  grinding  is  unnecessary,  but 
each  tooth  should  touch  the  plate.  Part  of  each  backing  should 
lap  over  the  adjoining  ones,  and,  behind  the  six  front  teeth, 
should  also  be  lapped  over  an  additional  narrow  band,  to  give 
greater  rigidity  to  the  plate.  In  this  process,  there  is  great 
opportunity  to  give  to  the  teeth  that  irregularity  of  arrangement 
which  forms  one  of  the  characteristics  of  natural  teeth ;  neglect 
of  which  gives  to  many,  otherwise  excellent  pieces  of  work,  an 
unnatural,  artificial  appearance,  that  shows  great  deficiency  in 
the  cultivation  of  dental  oesthetics. 

Before  backing  the  teeth,  the  piece  may  be  tried  in  the  mouth, 
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and  any  inaccuracy  of  articulation  readily  corrected.  After 
they  are  backed,  the  piece  should  be  set  in  a  mixture  of  plaster 
and  asbestos  (Dr.  Allen  prefers  asbestos  to  sand),  resting  on  a 
muffle-slide,  and  coming  up  around  the  outside  of  the  teeth,  to 
keep  them  in  place.  The  solder  used  must  contain  no  trace  of 
either  silver  or  copper,  as  they  will  stain  the  gum-enamel  and 
body,  but  must  be  either  pure  gold,  or  alloyed  with  about  five 
per  cent,  of  platina.  Borax  may  be  used,  not  in  this  case  as  a 
flux,  for  where  there  is  no  oxidation  no  flux  is  required,  but  to 
tack  the  pieces  of  solder  to. place  until  ready  to  flow.  The  slide 
is  then  gradually  carried  into  the  muffle,  and  the  whole  piece 
raised  to  the  melting-point  of  the  solder. 

The  form  of  furnace,  and  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
heat,  are  the  same  as  before  given  for  block-work.  The  heat 
required  for  this  is  not,  however,  so  great  as  that  required  in 
block-work  ;  the  gold  and  the  continuous  gum  materials  fusing 
at  about  2200°  Fahrenheit. 

Having  thus  soldered  and  cooled  oS"  the  piece  very  gradually, 
it  must  be  thoroughly  Avashed,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of 
investment.  Then  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  and  small  knife, 
such  as  is  used  in  block-carving,  the  spaces  between  the  teeth 
and  plate  are  to  be  perfectly  filled  with  a  finely  compacted 
paste  of  body  and  rain-water.  The  paste  must  be  applied  very 
moist,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  run  into  all  the  spaces  ;  then 
dried  with  cloth  or  blotting-paper,  and  compressed  with  the 
knife.  If  the  lingual  surface  of  the  plate  is  to  be  covered,  this 
should  be  made  rough  by  soldering  small  clippings  of  platina 
over  it,  at  the  time  the  teeth  are  soldered.  The  natural  rugae 
of  the  palate  should  be  imitated  in  the  thin  layer  of  body  which 
is  applied. 

The  work  must  then  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  dried,  and  the 
piece  put  on  a  slide  with  the  coronal  ends  of  the  teeth  downward 
and  imbedded  to  the  depth  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  a 
thick  batter  of  plaster  and  asbestos.  But  if  the  teeth  are  very 
securely  soldered,  it  will  be  best  to  flow  the  body  with  the  plate 
resting,  teeth  upward,  on  the  plaster  and  asbestos  model  on  which 
the  soldering  was  done.  The  slide  is  then  gradually  introduced 
into  the  muffle,  and  subjected  to  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to  fuse 
the  compound — say,  tAventy-two  hundred  and  fifty  degrees.     It 
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is  then  withdrawn  slowly,  and  completely  cooled.  Usually  there 
will  be  cracks  and  flaws  which  need  filling  with  paste.  The 
outside  rim  is  also  to  be  turned  down  over  the  edge  of  the  body 
with  hammer  and  pliers,  and  any  defects  at  this  point  filled  up ; 
then  heat  a  second  time  with  the  same  care  as  at  first. 

The  piece,  now  ready  for  enamelling,  should  present  a  semi- 
vitrified  appearance;  if  too  highly  glazed,  it  is  too  much  done, 
and  the  enamel  will  not  take  so  firm  a  hold  ;  if  too  dull-looking, 
it  is  not  sufiicicntly  baked,  and  will  be  deficient  in  strength. 
The  enamel  must  be  applied  moist,  and  is  best  put  on  with  a 
brush  :  much  plastering  with  the  knife  makes  it  apt  to  "fly"  in 
baking,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  must  be  heated  very  gradually. 
The  layer  of  enamel  should  be  thin  and  irregular,  the  yellowish 
white  of  the  body  showing  more  or  less  through  it,  so  as  to 
give  the  variations  of  tint  observed  in  the  natural  gum.  If  a 
thick  and  even  layer  is  applied,  the  result  will  be  an  unnatural 
uniform  color,  which  will  destroy  much  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
this  work. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary,  in  applying  the  paste,  to  re- 
move every  particle  from  the  parts  of  the  teeth  and  plate  which 
are  not  to  be  covered,  as  it  adheres  with  great  tenacity,  and 
roughens  and  disfigures  these  parts.  Much  experience  is  also 
necessary  in  determining  the  exact  heat  necessary  to  developr 
the  full  beauty  and  strength  of  the  work.  Repeated  heatings, 
either  for  the  first  making  or  for  repairs,  do  not  injure  the  plate 
or  teeth,  provided  proper  care  is  taken  to  heat  and  cool  gradu- 
ally ;  and  provided,  in  case  of  repair,  the  piece  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  in  strong  soda,  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  buccal  secre- 
tions. 

This  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  full  lower  dentures.  The 
principles  of  construction  are  precisely  the  same,  only  the  plate 
should  be  very  heavy,  and  the  extra  band  behind  the  six  or  eight 
front  teeth  very  thick  and  strong.  Many  use  it  for  partial  cases ; 
for  which,  however,  the  author  does  not  regard  it  as  well  suited. 

The  three  distinguishing  advantages  of  the  continuous  gum 
work  are  its  ready  adaptability  to  every  variety  in  shape  of 
gum  and  arrangement  of  teeth,  its  great  beauty,  and  its  extreme 
cleanliness:  its  three  disadvantages  are,  its  weight,  its  liability 
to  be  broken  by  accident,  and  its  inapplicability  to  partial  cases. 


CHAPTER    EIGHTEENTH. 

APPLICATION  OF  VULCANIZED  INDIA-RrBBER  TO 
DENTAL  PUEPOSES* 

The  process  of  hardening  India-rubber  by  combining  it  with 
sulphur  and  subjecting  to  heat,  as  patented  by  Mr.  Goodyear, 
was  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  before  its  application  to  dental 
purposes  was  attempted.  It  was  thus  used  as  early  as  1853. 
Mr.  Bevan,  a  former  employee  of  the  Goodyear  Company,  Dr. 
Putnam,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Mallett,  of  New  Haven,  were 
the  first  persons  known  to  the  writer  as  engaged  in  these  expe- 
riments. It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  others  were  at  the 
same  time  thus  occupied. 

Owing  to  the  exceedingly  cumbrous  nature  of  the  apparatus 
(Dr.  Putnam's  weighed  twelve  hundred  pounds),  and  the  absence 
of  that  knowledge  of  the  material  and  those  appliances  for  its 
manipulation  which  experience  alone  could  give,  it  made,  for  a 
few  years,  very  slow  progress.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in 
1858,  not  more  than  three  hundred  dentists  made  any  use  of  it; 
whereas,  in  1863,  it  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Franklin  (the 
Dental  Agent  for  the  Amei-ican  Hard  Rubber  Company,  which 
claims  the  right  to  all  applications  to  the  Goodyear  "  hard  rub- 
ber" patents),  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  thousand  employ 
it  more  or  less  extensively  in  their  practice. 

India-rubber  is  the  concrete  juice  of  several  tropical  plants, 
but  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Siplionia  caliuca^  growing  in 
South  America  and  Java.  It  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  trees, 
and  is  at  first  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  but  darkens  rapidly  on 

*  This  chapter  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Austen,  at  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  in  fulSlment  of  a  promise  once  given  to  his  late  highly  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague,  President  Harris.  Into  the  controversies  which  the  introduction  of 
the  vulcanite  has  given  rise  to,  the  writer  has  neither  wish  nor  intention  to  enter  ; 
but  will,  after  a  brief  review  of  the  materials  and  their  application  to  dentistry, 
give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  a.  description  of  some  of  the  apparatus  and  manipula- 
tions employed  in  this  process. 

49 
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exposure.  It  is  singular  that  this  substance,  now  regarded  so 
absolutely  indispensable,  should  have  been  used  for  fifty  years 
(from  1770  to  1820)  only  to  erase  pencil-marks — whence  its 
name,  rubber. 

When  once  inspissated,  no  known  means  can  restore  it  to  its 
original  milky  condition.  It  is  totally  insoluble  in  water  or  alco- 
hol ;  but  with  strongest  ether,  it  forms  a  colorless  solution.  In 
hot  naphtha,  it  swells  to  thirty  times  its  bulk ;  and,  when  tritu- 
rated in  a  mortar  and  pressed  through  a  sieve,  forms  a  water- 
proof varnish  for  cloth.  It  melts  at  248°  F.,  and  remains  fluid 
without  change  up  to  500°  F.,  and  burns,  when  ignited,  with  a 
bright,  but  smoky,  flame. 

Cold  sulphuric  acid  and  dilute  nitric  acid  affect  it  slightly; 
the  strongest  caustic  potash  does  not  act  upon  it,  nor  do  chlo- 
rine, ammonia,  fluo-silicic  acid,  and  many  other  powerful  agents ; 
hence  its  great  value  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Of  its  many 
uses  we  shall  refer  only  to  that  class  due  to  the  properties  de- 
veloped by  its  combination  with  sulphur  or  sulphur  compounds, 
selecting  for  description  that  variety  of  this  combination  pre- 
pared for  dental  purposes,  and  known  as  dental  vulcanite. 

The  crude  imported  rubber  is  cut  into  minute  shreds  by  knives 
set  on  revolving  cylinders,  and  thoroughly  washed.  It  is  then 
dried  and  warmed  and  kneaded  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  (by 
weight)  of  sulphur  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  best  quality  of 
vermilion.  The  intensity  of  the  color  of  the  vermilion  over- 
comes the  jet  (or  deep  brown)  black  of  the  sulphur  and  rubber 
when  vulcanized,  and  gives  it  a  color  more  generally  acceptable; 
it  also  lessens  the  time  required  for  vulcanizing.  The  rubber, 
sulphur  and  vermilion  are  all  opaque  substances,  and  can  never 
themselves,  or  by  any  combination  with  other  substances,  be 
made  to  assume  any  resemblance  to  the  natural  gum,  which  por- 
celain alone  has,  thus  far,  been  able  to  imitate.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  other  substances  for  this  purpose  has  no  other  effect  than 
seriously  to  impair  the  strength  of  the  material.  Hence,  in  arti- 
ficial dentures,  the  rubber  must  be  kept  out  of  sight. 

The  question  of  the  medicinal  action  of  the  vermilion  (sul- 
phuret  of  mercury)  used  in  vulcanite,  is  now  the  subject  of  ac- 
tive inquiry.  After  a  few  years  of  cai-eful  observation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  know  how  to  distinguish    results  from  se- 
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quences,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  decide  this  question  on  what 
Hippocrates  and  Sydenham  considered  the  only  true  basis  of 
medicine, — namely,  experience.  Meanwhile,  each  person  inter- 
ested in  the  question  should  aim  to  gather  his  quota  of  cases ; 
the  more  extended  the  generalization,  the  more  accurate  will 
be  the  inferences  deduced  from  it. 

As  it  is  an  important  point,  and  one  to  which  the  student's 
attention  should  be  directed,  I  shall  give  the  result  of  my  own 
experience  ;  also  my  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  in  combination  with  the  sulphur  and  rubber,  can 
exercise  any  injurious  constitutional  effects ;  having  given  the 
subject  a  very  careful  investigation  long  before  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  discussions  in  the  journals. 

First,  no  symptom  following  the  use  of  vulcanite  plates  has, 
in  any  single  case,  come  under  my  observation,  indicating  local 
or  constitutional  medicinal  action  ;  but  the  experience  of  one 
person,  although  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  an  occur- 
rence, cannot,  by  any  rule  of  logic,  establish  the  impossibility  of 
any  asserted  statement.  I  shall  therefore  give,  secondly,  a  few 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  improbability  of  any  medicinal 
action  of  the  vulcanite. 

Pure  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  reckoned  by  Orfila  as  medici- 
nally inert.  Fumigation,  by  vaporizing  the  mercury,  gives  it  a 
medicinal  activity;  but  this  requires  a  temperature  of  600°  F. 
Therefore,  for  the  development  of  constitutional  symptoms,  we 
must  have  the  presence  of  arsenic  or  of  red  lead  as  impurities 
of  the  sulphuret ;  or  the  existence  of  free  mercury. 

First,  as  to  the  impurities  of  arsenic  or  red  lead;  they  are 
not  found  in  pure  vermilion.  But  even  if  present,  such  poison- 
ous impurity  would  be  rendered  harmless,  because  completely 
invested  by  an  insoluble  coating  of  India-rubber.  A  piece  of 
vulcanite  is  impervious  to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth ;  hence,  no 
part  of  its  substance  can  be  dissolved,  and  thus  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Any  supposed  medicinal  action  must,  therefore,  come 
from  such  minute  particles  as  may  possibly  be  worn  off  the  lin- 
gual surface  near  the  teeth  where  bread-crusts  or  other  hard 
particles  of  food  impinge.  We  have  thus  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mally  small  quantity  of  vulcanite  taken  into  the  stomach,  one- 
third  of  which  is  inert  vermilion,  adulterated  (we  will  suppose) 
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with  three  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  and  this  coated  with  a  layer  of 
rubber,  Avhich,  as  previously  stated,  is  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, alkalies,  or  weak  acids.  This  very  minute  trace  of  arsenic, 
even  if  divested  of  its  envelope  of  rubber,  would  have  a  purely 
homoeopathic  (and,  by  consequence,  not  poisonous)  action ;  whilst, 
if  encased  in  rubber,  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  material, 
it  is  absolutely  inert.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  less  poison- 
ous adulteration,  red  lead. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  mercury,  the  researches  of  my  colleagues. 
Professor  Johnston,  with  the  microscope,  and  Professor  Mayer, 
by  chemical  analysis,  have  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  trace 
in  samples  of  the  rubber  used  by  me  during  several  years.  I 
have  failed  by  any  mechanical  force  to  press  out  any  globules, 
nor  have  I  ever,  in  all  my  manipulations,  seen  the  slightest  par- 
ticle of  this  metal,  or  been  able  with  the  microscope  to  detect 
it  upon  the  surface  of  any  finished  piece.  The  one  point,  there- 
fore, which  I  would  suggest  as  calling  for  an  extended  series 
of  thorough  experiments  and  analyses  is  the  presence  of  free 
mercury  in  the  vulcanized  material,  for  this  I  regard  as  the  only 
agent  that  can  possibly  exert  any  deleterious  action  upon  the 
system.  That  its  presence  is  rare,  I  consider  proven ;  but  that 
it  is  never  found,  can  only  be,  with  any  propriety,  asserted  or 
denied  after  the  extended  observations  recommended,  the  ob- 
servers being  able  to  distinguish  the  minute  crystals  of  sulphur 
from  globules  of  mercury. 

The  materials  of  dental  vulcanite  are  thoroughly  kneaded  by 
hand  and  then  rolled  out  into  sheets  for  use,  and  in  this  form  it 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  dentist.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
specify  those  points,  in  the  progress  of  the  manipulations  from 
the  impression  onward,  that  require  modification  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  vulcanite. 

Impressions,  with  few  exceptions,  must  be  taken  in  plaster. 
The  minute  accuracy  of  plaster  is  not  so  essential  in  swaging, 
since  the  very  fine  lines  of  the  model  are  partly  lost  in  the  die, 
and  could  not  be  impressed  on  the  plate ;  but  in  the  vulcanite, 
the  faintest  scratch  is  faithfully  copied.  Hence,  also,  the  finest 
plaster  must  be  used,  and  stirred  until  all  air-bubbles  are  re- 
moved. The  absolute  necessity  of  plaster  impressions,  in  par- 
tial cases  where  vulcanite  is  used,  led  me  to  devise  the  method 
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elsewhere  described,  of  using  gutta-percha  cups.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  partial  plaster  impression  thus  obtained  are, — first,  the 
exact  shape  of  the  outside  of  the  teeth,  each  side  the  space  to 
be  filled,  permits  correct  adjustment  upon  the  model ;  secondly, 
the  accurate  shape  of  the  outside  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids, 
at  the  point  where  wax  impressions  "  drag,"  allows  the  stays  or 
half-clasps  to  be  closely  fitted  to  the  teeth ;  thirdly,  the  preci- 
sion with  which  plaster  copies  the  gum  enables  the  operator  to 
dispense  with  any  vacuum  cavity.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  partial  impressions  in  plaster  and  partial  pieces  in 
vulcanite  demand  for  their  success  the  utmost  care  and  nicety 
of  manipulation  ;  a  care,  however,  which  the  result  will  fully 
reward. 

Models  require  no  particular  shaping,  except  the  extension 
of  the  back  part  an  inch  or  more,  so  that  the  model  itself  may 
serve  as  one-half  of  the  articulator.  This  not  only  saves  time 
and  plaster,  but  gives  more  accurate  results.  When  the  teeth 
are  set  in  the  wax  plate,  the  model  is  then  separated  with  a  saw 
from  the  back  part  and  placed  in  the  flask.  In  double  sets,  the 
back  part  of  one  model  is  smoothed,  and  the  T-shaped  groove 
cut  and  soaped;  the  extension  of  the  other  model  is  left  rough, 
and  when  the  articulating  plates  are  made,  the  models  are  set 
into  their  respective  plates  and  the  space  at  the  back  part  filled 
with  plaster.  Partial  models  containing  a  number  of  teeth  require 
no  other  antagonizer  than  a  model  made  from  a  simple  impres- 
sion in  wax  of  the  lower  teeth,  which  will  fit  the  irregularities 
of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  model.  Models  for  vulcanite  may  be 
coated  with  very  dilute  soluble  glass,  but  no  other  varnish  is  ad- 
missible. 

Antagonizing  plates  are  made  by  moulding  a  piece  of  gutta- 
percha over  the  model,  kept  very  wet  to  prevent  adhesion.  The 
central  part  of  the  plate  should  be  thick,  to  give  stiffness  to  the 
plate ;  the  rim  on  the  ridge  should  be  the  exact  length  of  the 
teeth  required,  and  trimmed  on  the  outside  to  give  the  proper 
fulness.  In  a  lower  set,  the  rim  should  be  stiffened  with  a  piece 
of  heavy  iron  wire.  In  a  full,  or  nearly  full,  upper  set,  the  im- 
press of  the  lower  teeth  is  to  be  received  in  a  thin  rim  of  wax 
set  on  the  gutta-percha.  In  a  double  set,  the  rims  are  trimmed 
till  they  touch   uniformly,  and  then  their   relation  marked  by 
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indentations  across  the  line  of  contact.  It  is  quite  possible,  with 
gutta-percha  plates,  to  take  the  articulation  with  such  accuracy 
that  no  trial  of  the  teeth  is  necessary,  and  little  if  any  grinding 
of  the  teeth  upon  inserting  them  in  the  mouth. 

Preparatory  to  grinding,  the  thick  articulating  plates  must  be 
removed,  and  thinner  ones  substituted,  of  wax  or  gutta-percha, 
placing  a  little  foil  or  thin  sheet  lead  upon  the  ridge,  against 
which  to  grind  and  fit  the  teeth,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
tooth  is  required  to  fit  against  the  gum  without  any  interven- 
ing rubber.  The  wax  plate  should  be  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  as  the  teeth  are  ground 
they  should  be  tacked  to  it  with  softened  or  melted  wax.  In 
grinding,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  make  close  joints ; 
but  the  fitting  of  the  base  requires  none  of  the  accuracy  de- 
manded in  fitting  gold  plates,  except  when  the  tooth  is  to  be  set 
directly  upon  the  gum. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  can  with  perfect  impunity  be  left  between  the  teeth  and 
plate.  The  vulcanite  has  a  slight  shrinkage  on  cooling.  Unlike 
the  shrinkage  of  metal,  which  is  irresistible,  that  of  vulcanite  is 
controlled  by  the  matrix,  so  that  it  results  in  no  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  plate.  This  is  proved  by  the  closeness  with  which 
it  is  seen  to  adhere  to  the  model  on  opening  the  matrix.  But 
it  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  If, 
therefore,  a  large  bulk  of  material  is  interposed  between  the 
teeth  and  ridge,  it  will  shrink  perceptibly  either  from  the  ridge  or 
from  the  teeth;  in  the  first  case  impairing  the  fit  of  the  piece, 
in  the  latter  case  loosening  the  hold  of  the  rubber  upon  the 
tooth.  It  is  not  impossible  that  subsequent  modifications  in 
the  time  and  manner  of  vulcanizing  may  correct  this  and  sev- 
eral other  difficulties  attendant  on  the  hardening  of  very  thick 
masses  of  rubber ;  meanwhile  it  is  safer  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
clumsiness. 

After  grinding  and  arranging  the  teeth,  the  wax  must  be  care- 
fully worked  with  a  wax-knife  (constantly  warmed  in  a  small 
alcohol  flame),  placing  wax  just  where  the  rubber  is  required, 
and  avoiding,  for  the  reason  just  given,  all  excess  of  wax.  This 
process  is  sometimes  tedious,  but  the  time  will  be  more  than 
saved  in  the  process  of  finishing. 
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All  forms  of  teeth  may  be  used  with  the  vulcanite  base,  and, 
unlike  most  other  work,  may  be  used  again  and  again.  Con- 
tinuous gum  teeth  can  be  strongly  and  handsomely  arranged, 
provided  the  patient  shows  but  little  of  the  tooth.  Single, 
plain  and  gum  teeth  require  either  to  be  backed  with  gold  strips 
and  soldered,  or  simply  to  have  the  pins  lengthened.  For  this 
purpose  heavy  platina  wire,  say  No.  20,  should  be  cut  into 
lengths,  from  one-fourth  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
between  the  pins  in  the  required  direction,  and  soldered  with 
pure  gold. 

But  teeth  made  expressly  for  the  work  are  more  convenient. 
Of  these  an  extensive  assortment  is  now  offered  by  the  manu- 
facturers. The  pin  in  these  teeth  is  either  made  longer  than  in 
a  plate  tooth,  or  it  is  headed.  The  former  requires  to  be  bent 
and  roughened,  and  will  answer  very  well  for  blocks  containing 
several  pins.  But  the  headed  pin  is  to  be  preferred  in  most 
cases,  and  will  hold  the  tooth  firmly,  provided  it  does  not  set  too 
closely  to  the  tooth,  and  the  rubber  is  not  too  thick  and  clumsy. 
In  the  first  case  it  will  break  away ;  in  the  second  it  will  be 
loose,  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  mass  of  rub- 
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ber.  Fig.  269  gives  a  very  correct  idea  oi 
an  excellent  form  of  tooth,  with  these  double- 
headed  pins,  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Dr.  S.  S.  White. 

The  subsequent  steps  are  peculiar   to  the 
vulcanite  process,  and  demand  a  preliminary 
description  of  the  apparatus,  including  the  vulcanizer  or  heater, 
flasks,  lamp,  and  fixtures  for  packing  and  clamping  the  flasks. 

From  the  first  vulcanizing  apparatus,  weighing  1200  pounds, 
and  requiring  the  constant  care  of  an  engineer.  Dr.  Putnam 
reduced  the  size  and  weight  to  a  stove  and  boiler  weighing  about 
350 ;  then,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Warren,  he  brought  it  down 
to  100,  which  was  considered  the  highest  improvement  of  cast 
iron  vulcanizers.  The  substitution  of  copper,  first  made  by 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Buffalo,  added  to  the  strength,  reduced  the 
weight,  and  permitted  the  substitution  of  flame  heat  for  coals. 
Some  of  the  vulcanizers  now  in  use  weigh  only  four  and  a  half 
pounds. 

There  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  this  has,  in  my  judgment. 
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Fig.  270. 


been  passed  in  the  attempt  to  provide  the  smallest  and  lightest 
apparatus  possible.  Those  heaters  are  best  which  will  hold 
two  or  three  pieces,  with  space  around  for  water,  which  should 
always  cover  the  flasks.  The  flasks,  which  ordinarily  are  made 
entirely  too  small,  should  be  able  to  hold  the  largest  cases  with 
ease. 

Fig.  270  represents  one  of  the  small  vulcanizers  of  Dr.  Hayes, 
of  Buffalo,  which  claims  to  vulcanize  one  piece  in  40  minutes,  at 

320°,  with  only  one  ounce  of  al- 
cohol. It  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  ingenuity  and  workmanship ; 
but  I  much  prefer  his  three-flask 
vulcanizers — run  for  a  longer  time 
and  at  a  lower  temperature.  As 
to  whether  one  or  ten  ounces  of 
alcohol  are  consumed,  is  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  consideration. 
Not  that  unnecessary  extrava- 
gance should  be  encouraged ;  but 
dental  art  has  suffered  much  from  that  spirit  of  economy  in  the 
laboratory  which  puts  33  per  cent,  of  alloy  in  gold  plate,  deals 

in  cheap  teeth,  and  thinks  more 
of  petty  savings  of  material  than 
of  making  work  which,  by  its 
beauty  and  durability,  may 
prove  creditable  both  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  practitioner. 

Fig.  271  represents  a  very 
simple  form  of  copper  vulca- 
nizer,  flasks,  and  clamp,  which  I 
have  used  for  the  last  three 
years  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
have  heated  with  gas  and  va- 
rious forms  of  alcohol  lamp ;  but 
much  prefer  a  partially  self-re- 
gulating lamp,  which  consumes 
four  ounces  of  alcohol — two  for 
heating  up  and  two  to  maintain 
the  heat.     This  lamp  I  devised, 
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upon  hearing  a  friend  describe  the  principle  of  construction  of 
Dr.  B.  W.  Franklin's  self-regulating  lamp.  (Fig.  272.)  It  is 
simply  a  shallow  tin  cup,  with  a  division  across  the  centre ;  a 
tube  runs  from  each  half,  six  inches  from  the  lamp,  ending  in 
two  wicks  made  of  bundles  of  finest  wire  spread  at  the  top  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  flame  required,  the  larger  of  these  is  for 
heating  up,  the  smaller  one  is  so  trimmed  as  to  keep  the  heat 
uniformly  at  the  required  point. 

This  lamp  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  safety-valve,  as 
explosion  is  impossible.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  the  thermometer  also  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  that 
variations  of  a  few  degrees  make  no  difference  in  the  result. 
Alcohol  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  material  for  heating  up,  and 
a  lamp  like  Dr.  Franklin's  very  valuable  indeed,  as  it  makes  un- 
necessary the  constant  watching  otherwise  required.  But  the 
progress  of  every  heating  should  be  from  time  to  time  observed. 
The  quantity  of  water,  the  number  of  pieces  in  the  heater,  some 
accidental  derangement  of  the  metallic  wick,  and  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  are  all  modified  agencies  which 
may  affect  the  result.  Whereas,  with  a  thermometer  and  oc- 
casional watching,  the  same  degree  of  heat  will  in  the  same  lot 
of  rubber  produce  uniformly  a  material  having  the  same  elas- 
ticity, color,  and  hardness.  Dr.  Franklin's  self-acting  lamp  is 
represented  in  Fig.  272,  giving  an  internal  and  external  view.   A 

Fig.  272. 


minute  description  of  the  lamp  and  its  mode  of  operation  can 
be  obtained  from  the  inventor.  Figs.  273  and  274  represent  the 
form  of  vulcanizer  and  flask,  to  which  the  size  of  the  wicks  in 
this  lamp  are  adjusted. 

What  form  of  vulcanizing  apparatus  is  best,  can  be  ascertained 
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only  by  giving  all  a  trial.  The  simple  forms  above  given,  are 
excellent,  and  will  yield  under  proper  management  perfect  and 
uniform  results.  Possibl}'  others  may  be  better;  nor  is  it  at  all 
improbable  that  inventive  genius,  now  very  busy  in  this  branch 
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of  dental  machinery,  will  bring  forth  something  superior  to  any 
now  in  use ;  but  the  limits  of  this  chapter  do  not  permit  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  details  of  construction.  I  shall  now  give  the 
manipulations  necessary  for  preparing  the  model,  with  teeth 
arranged  upon  it,  for  the  vulcanizer. 

Set  the  model  in  plaster  in  the  lower  half-flask  A  (see  Fig.  275), 
first  saturating  it  Avith  water  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  setting  of 


Fig.  275. 


the  plaster.  Trim  smoothly  up  to  the  model ;  soap  this  surface, 
or  varnish  and  oil  it,  or  cover  it  with  tin  foil ;  then  set  on  the 
upper  half-flask  C,  and  pour  in  a  thin  batter,  stirring  it  well  be- 
fore pouring,  and  working  the  plaster  with  a  feather  into  every 
interstice;  then  set  on  the  cover  D,  and  apply  the  clamp  B. 
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Before  it  quite  hardens,  wash  off  the  plaster  with  a  sponge,  from 
the  outside  of  the  flask,  and  let  it  get  quite  hard  before  separat- 
ing the  two  halves ;  if  there  is  any  undercut,  or  in  case  of  a 
thin  lower  ridge,  warm  the  flask  so  as  to  soften  the  wax.  Re- 
move the  wax  carefully,  and  the  flasks  then  present  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  Fig.  276 ;  the  model  half  E  separating  from  the 
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teeth  and  wax,  contained  in  the  dental  half  H.  If  the  joints  are 
not  very  closely  fitted,  place  a  little  dry  plaster  over  each  and 
touch  with  a  drop  of  water  or  diluted  soluble  glass,  and  when  hard, 
trim  off  the  surplus  plaster.  Some  prefer  to  pack  with  tin  or  gold- 
foil.  Without  some  such  precaution,  in  open  joints,  the  rubber 
will  press  through  and  present  an  unsightly  appearance. 

In  partial  cases,  where  no  vulcanite  is  required  outside  the 
arch  and  above  the  teeth,  I  find  it  most  convenient  to  carry  the 
plaster  of  the  model  half  over  the  teeth,  retaining  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  model.  In  which  case  it  will  be  better  to  use  the 
deep  half  H  (Fig.  276)  for  the  model,  so  that  the  plaster  around 
the  teeth  may  come  level  with  or  slightly  above  the  edge.  The 
teeth  are  thus  firmly  fixed  in  their  exact  position,  and  resist 
displacement,  which  the  separation  of  the  flasks  or  the  pressure 
of  the  rubber  might  possibly  occasion.  In  this  way,  should  the 
flasks  chance  not  to  come  perfectly  together,  the  result  will  be 
an  extra  thickness  of  plate. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  in  all  cases,  and  quite  essential  in 
most,  that  the  flasks  should  come  perfectly  together.  This  is 
accomplished  by  attention  to  three  points:  softening  the  rubber, 
using  a  proper  quantity,  and  having  vents  for  the  surplus.  For 
the  first  I  use  a  large  saucepan  capable  of  holding,  if  required, 
six  half  flasks  over  about  an  inch  of  water.  When  the  flasks 
are  thoroughly  heated  by  the  steam,  the  rubber  is  placed  on  the 
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cover  of  the  saucepan,  and  then,  while  soft,  packed  with  a 
pointed  stick  and  fingers  into  the  dental  half  of  the  matrix. 
Around  the  teeth  the  rubber  is  packed  in  the  form  of  very  nar- 
row strips  with  points  of  hard  wood,  somewhat  as  foil  is  inserted 
into  a  cavity.  The  remainder  is  packed  either  in  large  strips, 
or  in  one  piece  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  wax  plate.  • 

The  second  point  gives  much  trouble  ;  since  too  little  vulcanite  . 
spoils  the  piece,  and  too  much  requires  a  pressure  which  may 
break  the  blocks,  displace  the  teeth,  prevent  the  flasks  from 
coming  together,  or  force  rubber  into  the  joints.  In  most  cases 
the  quantity  can  be  correctly  found,  by  having  the  sheets  of 
vulcanite  exactly  as  thick  as  the  wax  plate,  removing  the  latter 
as  carefully  as  possible,  and  marking  off*  its  size  on  the  former. 
But  some  irregularly  shaped  cases,  and  most  lower  cases  will  not 
admit  of  this  method.  In  these,  I  advise  the  following  simple 
method.  Let  the  plate  be  entirely  of  wax  ;  remove  it  all  from 
the  matrix  and  roll  it  into  a  sheet  the  thickness  of  the  rubber; 
cut  the  rubber  a  little  larger  than  this,  then  cut  into  strips  and 
pack,  bearing  in  mind  to  put  most  at  those  points  where  the  wax 
was  thickest. 

But  the  third  point  must  not  be  neglected  ;  for  the  error  in 
quantity  should  always  be  on  the  safe  side  of  excess,  and  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  escape  of  this  surplus  by  cutting  vents  (H), 
as  seen  in  Fig.  276,  that  the  halves  of  the  matrix  may  come 
together  without  too  great  pressure.  It  is  both  imprudent  and 
unnecessary  to  make  any  greater  pressure  than  can  be  obtained 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  upon  the  screw  of  the  clamp  (B) 
(Fig.  275),  avoiding  excess  of  rubber,  and  having  it  heated  to 
212°  Fahrenheit. 

The  flasks,  when  screwed  down,  are  then  transferred  to  the 
vulcanizing  clamp  (Fig.  271),  and  set  into  water  in  the  vulcan- 
izer.  This  water  should  be  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
flasks,  to  avoid  all  possible  danger  of  cracking  the  teeth.  The 
top  is  then  to  be  screwed  on,  and  the  heating-up  flame  applied. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  vulcanizer  should  be  steam-tight, 
and  the  packing  sound  and  securely  placed.  The  bursting  of  a 
good  vulcanizer  is  impossible  ;  but  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  packing,  from  imperfection  or  carelessness,  blows  out.  The 
packing  is  often  needlessly  spoiled  by  screwing  down  with  too 
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mucli  force,  or  when  the  rubber  is  hot.  A  good  one,  carefully 
used,  will  last  six  or  twelve  months,  but  it  may  be  worn  out  in 
as  many  heatings. 

The  time  occupied  in  heating  up  and  vulcanizing  varies  with 
diiferent  operators.  Drs.  Mallett,  Putnam,  and  other  early  ex- 
perimenters, vulcanized  for  six  hours  or  more.  By  gradually 
raising  the  heat  and  reducing  the  time,  they  subsequently  vul- 
canized in  three  hours  at  310°  Fahrenheit.  More  recently,  the 
error  has  been  to  vulcanize  too  quickly  at  a  high  heat. 

Dr.  Franklin  recommends  heating  slowly  at  first,  bringing  it 
in  one  hour  up  to  810°  Fahrenheit,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  uni- 
formly for  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours.  His  more  recent 
experiments  "have  demonstrated,  that  if  one  hour  is  taken  to 
raise  slowly  to  800°,  and  another  full  hour  to  raise  steadily  and 
gradually  to  320°,  five  minutes  longer  will  complete  the  vulcan- 
izing." As  thermometers  vary  much,  and  the  rubber  used  also 
varies,  the  best  plan  is  for  every  one  to  vulcanize  trial  pieces 
until  the  required  hardness,  toughness  and  elasticity  are  obtained. 
It  should  curl  under  the  scraper  like  horn,  permit  bending  at  an 
angle  of  at  least  45°,  and  return  to  its  original  shape  unchanged. 
My  practice  is  to  heat  up  in  thirty  minutes  to  325°  Fahrenheit, 
and  keep  it,  with  great  exactness,  at  that  point  for  ninety  min- 
utes, the  vulcanizer  being  perfectly  steam-tight  and  the  pieces 
under  water.  New  rubber,  or  a  new  thermometer,  may  call  for 
a  modification  of  these  figures.  Long  and  low  heats  give  a 
better  material  than  very  quick  and  high  heats.  One  hour  and 
a  half  after  the  vulcanizing  point  is  gained  is,  perhaps,  as  short 
a  time  as  is  consistent  with  the  development  of  the  best  proper- 
ties of  the  rubber;  but  the  material  seems  equal,  in  all  respects, 
to  that  prepared  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  vulcanizing  for  three 
hours  at  300° — 310°.  My  experience  with  short  high-pressure 
heats  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  I  have  not,  as  yet,  had  the 
opportunity  to  test  Dr.  Franklin's  latest  suggestions.  This 
point,  however,  in  common  with  many  others  in  the  vulcanite 
work,  is  open  to  modification  by  a  more  extended  experience. 

Upon  expiration  of  the  time,  the  flame  is  extinguished  and 
the  vulcanizer  cooled  gradually  as  it  stands;  or  more  rapidly 
either  by  the  escape  of  the  steam,  or  by  setting  the  lower  three- 
fourths  of  the  vulcanizer  in  cold  water.     The  last  method  of 
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rapid  cooling  is  preferable,  running  the  heat  five  minutes  longer 
than  when  slow  cooling  is  practised.  Letting  oif  steam  is  a 
very  disagreeable  process,  and  makes  the  plaster  of  the  flasks 
very  hard  to  cut  out.  In  no  case  should  the  flasks  themselves 
be  cooled  by  contact  with  cold  water,  as  some  might  chance  to 
penetrate  to  the  blocks  and  crack  them. 

It  is  best  to  remove  the  plaster,  &c.,  from  the  flasks  within 
one  or  two  hours  after  vulcanizing.  After  that  time,  the  plaster  ! 
assuiyes  a  sand-like,  granular  state,  and  adheres  with  great  tena- 
city to  the  plate.  Tapping  the  edges  of  the  flasks,  after  sepa- 
ration, Avill  dislodge  their  contents  in  mass.  The  plaster  can 
then  be  trimmed  from  the  piece,  taking  care  that  it  is  perfectly 
cold.  The  adherent  plaster  in  the  dental  half  of  the  flask  can 
easily  be  washed  from  the  piece  with  a  stiff  brush ;  but  the 
model  half  leaves  a  coating,  that  clings  very  tenaciously,  unless 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  Soluble  glass  measurably  pre- 
vents this;  but,  better  still,  a  dilute  ethereal  solution  of  collo- 
dion. Dr.  Barker's  preparation,  sold  for  this  purpose,  answers 
admirably,  and  saves  much  trouble  in  cleaning  up  the  piece. 

The  process  of  finishing  is  more  troublesome  than  in  the  case 
of  gold  plate.  Several  sizes  of  round  and  half-round  files  are 
necessary  for  finishing  up  the  edges  and  convex  surfaces ;  for 
the  concave  surfaces,  scrapers,  graving-chisels,  and  curved  files. 
Sufficient  thickness  must  be  left  in  the  body  of  the  plate  for 
strength,  but  the  edges  should  be  chamfered  off".  A  pair  of 
spring-callipers  are  required  to  measure  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  if  it  is  to  be  reduced  by  files  and  scrapers.  Much  labor 
at  this  stage  is  saved  by  an  accurate  shaping  of  the  wax.  Some 
operators  next  use  sand-paper  or  emery-cloth ;  others  use  pumice- 
stone  on  cork  wheels ;  I  always  use,  and  very  decidedly  prefer, 
Scotch-stone.  The  third  step  is  the  use  of  rotten-stone  (not 
Tripoli,  which  cuts  with  too  keen  a  grit),  either  on  a  brush-wheel, 
with  tallow  or  oil,  which  is  the  more  rapid  process;  or  on  a  stick 
of  some  hard  wood,  with  water,  which  is  the  more  cleanly.  A 
little  oxide  of  zinc  on  a  soft  wheel,  or  on  the  finger,  will  give  a 
brilliant  finishing  polish,  but  is  not  essential,  as  the  rotten-stone 
can  be  made  to  polish  very  highly. 

After  trying  the  piece,  and  finding  that  no  part  of  the  edge 
requires  alteration,   a  bright  surface-color  may  be  given  by 
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placing  the  piece  in  alcohol  and  exposing  to  the  sun's  rays  for 
six  or  twelve  hours.  Some  regard  this  an  improvement.  It 
certainly  does  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  plate,  but  my  own 
taste  prefers  the  original  mahogany  color  to  the  bright  vermilion 
tint  thus  given. 

In  partial  cases,  it  will  prevent  accident  if,  after  filing  the 
edges,  a  lump  of  gutta-percha  is  fitted  to  the  palatine  surface  of 
the  plate.  The  subsequent  operations  can  be  conducted  more  rap- 
idly, and  with  less  danger,  in  delicately-shaped  pieces.  Vulcan- 
ite is  softened  by  heat ;  hence  a  piece  is  sometimes  bent  by  revolv- 
ing the  brush-wheel  too  rapidly.  A  piece  that  has  been  in  any 
way  bent  or  warped,  may  be  restored  by  heating  either  in  boil- 
ing salt  water,  or  in  oil  to  about  222°  or  230°.  While  soft,  it 
may  be  bent  with  the  fingers  ;  but,  as  this  guess-work  method  is 
hazardous,  it  is  much  better  to  bind  it  down  upon  a  model,  which 
is  also  warmed. 

Vulcanite  plates  do  not  require,  either  in  full  or  partial  cases, 
any  vacuum  cavity ;  but  it  may  be  well,  in  some  full  cases,  to 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  a  hard  palate,  when  combined  with 
a  soft  alveolar  ridge.  This  may  be  done  by  cutting  away  the 
impression,  building  a  layer  of  plaster  on  the  model,  or  cutting 
out  the  vulcanite.  The  last  method  is  the  best,  because  it  can 
thus  be  done  only  when  found  necessary.  The  second  method 
is,  to  cover  the  inside  of  the  model  with  a  thin  wax  plate,  cut 
out  the  size  of  the  cavity,  roughen  and  wet  the  model  at  this 
place,  and  apply  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  ;  when  hard,  remove  the 
wax,  and  if  necessary  trim  the  plaster  projection. 

Vulcanite  work  may  be  repaired  by  removing  the  broken 
tooth  or  block,  cutting  dovetails  in  the  rubber,  and  then  filling 
the  space  with  the  new  teeth,  arranging  the  wax  and  vulcanizing 
as  at  first.  The  part  of  the  plate  under  the  broken  teeth  should 
be  filled  with  plaster,  and  then  removed  so  as  to  preserve  the 
shape  of  the  ridge  in  case  the  process  of  repair  requires  that 
the  plate  shall  be  cut  entirely  through  at  this  point :  it  is  to  be 
replaced  before  applying  the  wax. 

The  second  heating  darkens  the  old  rubber,  and  makes  it 
more  brittle ;  but  full  cases  will  admit  of  one,  possibly  two  such 
heatings.  Partial  cases  should  be  repaired  either  by  replacing 
the  entire  plate  with  new  rubber,  or  riveting  on  a  gold  or  platina 
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slip,  to  which  the  new  tooth  is  soldered.  I  decidedly  prefer,  in 
both  full  and  partial  cases,  the  entire  replacement  of  the  rubber. 
In  doing  this,  there  are  various  ways  of  securing  the  correct 
relation  of  the  teeth  to  the  new  model.     I  shall  name  only  two. 

First,  in  cases  where  the  plaster  model  can  be  drawn  from 
the  plate — fill  the  palatine  surface  of  the  plate  after  a  very 
slight  oiling ;  let  the  model  have  a  projecting  flange  outside  the 
arch;  soap  or  varnish  this  flange  (which  should  have  depressions 
cut  into  it),  and  run  plaster  upon  this  and  against  the  outside  of 
the  teeth  :  remove  this  plaster  rim,  then  heat  the  plate  in  a  sand- 
bath  or  hot  oil,  and  take  off"  the  teeth ;  adjust  the  outside  rim  of 
plaster  to  the  model,  set  the  teeth  in  their  respective  places, 
and  apply  wax,  &c.,  as  at  first,  and  prepare  for  vulcanizing. 
Sometimes  in  partial  cases  gutta-percha  may  be  used  instead  of 
plaster  to  secure  the  relation  of  the  teeth  to  the  model.  The 
central  portion  of  the  old  plate  may  be  generally  used  again 
instead  of  a  new  wax  plate. 

Secondly,  in  cases  where  the  model  cannot  be  drawn  from  the 
plate,  and  also  in  those  cases  where,  from  defect  in  the  first 
impression,  a  new  one  is  necessary.  In  some  partial  cases,  the 
new  phuster  impression  gives  a  model  which  makes  a  second 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  perfectly  easy.  In  other  partial 
cases,  and  in  full  sets — run  a  plaster  rim  around  the  outside  of 
the  teeth  ;  remove  it,  and  then  soften  the  plate  and  detach  the 
teeth ;  replace  the  teeth  in  the  plaster  rim,  then  bend  a  stout 
iron  wire  so  as  to  touch  along  the  inside  of  them,  and  fasten 
each  tooth  or  block  to  the  wire  with  cement  (resin,  gutta-percha 
and  plaster) ;  remove  the  plaster  rim,  then  set  the  teeth  upon 
the  new  model,  and  arrange  new  wax  plate,  &c.  ;  detach  the 
wire  with  a  hot  wax-knife,  and  chip  off"  the  fragments  of  brittle 
cement  as  gently  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  derange  the  position 
of  the  teeth.  Special  cases  will  call  for  modifications  of  these 
processes,  of  which  the  limits  of  this  chapter  will  not  permit  a 
description.  This  method  of  repairing  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  plate  (although  sometimes  very  simple)  is  often  but  little 
less  troublesome  than  the  original  work,  the  only  labor  saved 
being  in  the  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

Partial  pieces  can  usually  be  retained  by  stays  and  the  fit  of 
the  plate.     If  clasps  are  called  for,  these  may  be  made  in  some 
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cases  of  rubber  alone;  but  still  better  of  rubber  strengthened 
hj  a  gold  Avire,  which  is  to  be  placed  around  the  clasp-tooth,  just 
before  packing  the  rubber.  A  gold  clasp  majalso  be  fitted  and 
retained  in  the  rubber,  either  by  a  projecting  slip  of  the  same 
metal,  or  by  soldering  into  it  one  or  two  platina  pins. 

Blocks  or  gum  teeth  may  be  secured  to  gold  plate  by  vulcanite 
instead  of  soldering.  One  method  of  doins;  this  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Asay  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  details  of  which  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  them. 
Blocks  with  holes  passing  partly  or  entirely  through  the  teeth, 
can  be  very  firmly  secured  by  vulcanite.  Solder  roughened  or 
headed  pins  into  the  plate  opposite  each  hole;  fasten  the  blocks 
temporarily  with  wax,  then  invest  in  the  vulcanizing  flasks,  so 
that  on  separating  the  matrix  the  plate  shall  come  away  in  one 
half,  the  teeth  in  the  other;  fill  the  holes  with  rubber,  and  place 
a  strip  over  the  base  of  the  blocks;  warm  and  replace  the  two 
halves  of  the  matrix,  and  vulcanize. 

Vulcanite  blocks  may  be  set  on  gold  plates  thus  :  grind  and 
fit  accurately  to  the  plate;  run  a  plaster  rim  on  the  outside  of 
the  blocks,  then  remove  the  wax  and  mark  on  the  plate  proper 
points  for  the  insertion  of  platina  loops  or  headed  pins  ;  remove 
the  teeth  and  solder  these  loops  or  pins  into  holes  punched  or 
drilled  in  the  plate;  readjust  the  teeth  in  the  plaster  rim,  and 
fasten  them  in  place,  with  wax  trimmed  to  the  shape  required 
for  the  vulcanite;  then  invest  in  the  flask  and  vulcanize  as  be- 
fore described. 

This  is  a  very  useful  application  of  vulcanite.  It  loses  one  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  vulcanite,  the  accurate  fit  of  the 
plate.  But  it  makes  very  strong  work,  and  is  more  cleanly  than 
ordinary  swaged  work,  because  all  interstices  are  so  completely 
closed.  It  obviates  two  of  the  principal  objections  urged  against 
vulcanite, — thickness  of  the  plate,  and  contact  of  the  rubber 
against  the  gum  and  tongue.  It  also  dispenses  Avith  the  accu- 
rate grinding  of  the  base  of  the  blocks,  required  in  ordinary  gold 
work,  and  obviates  the  risks  of  the  soldering  process.  I  think 
that  by  the  use  of  an  outside  band,  either  swaged  or  soldered, 
and  a  soldered  inside  lining,  thus  showing  merely  a  narrow  line 
of  rubber,  the  greatest  opponent  of  the  vulcanite  would  find  this 
one  of  the  very  best  means  of  securing  blocks  or  gum  teeth  to 
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gold  plate,  for  all  full  cases  and  those  partial  cases  where  three 
or  four  teeth  are  grouped  together. 

Of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  vulcanite  material  to  the 
correction  of  irregularity  mention  has  been  made  on  p.  IGO  of 
this  ■work.  No  further  special  directiolns  are  required,  except 
on  two  points:  first,  to  have  the  plaster  which  makes  the  model 
perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  air-bubbles;  secondly,  to  coat 
the  teeth  before  vulcanizing  with  Barker's  solution.  Attention 
to  these  two  points  will  give  a  plate,  that,  if  the  impression  is 
correct,  will  fit  the  teeth  with  most  perfect  accuracy. 

It  remains  briefly  to  refer  to  the  application  of  the  vulcanite 
to  the  pivoting  of  teeth.  Several  methods  of  doing  this  are 
given  by  Prof.  J.  Richardson  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Dental 
Register,  1862,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  My  own  method 
is  concisely  as  follows:  Prepare  the  root  as  elsewhere  directed 
in  this  work  (p.  G15),  being  careful  to  drill  the  hole  in  the  root, 
as  smoothly  and  uniformly  as  possible ;  wrap  some  gutta-percha 
around  a  small  piece  of  wire,  pass  into  the  pivot-hole  and  harden 
it  by  applying  cold  water  on  a  piece  of  cotton.  The  piece  of 
gutta-percha  may  either  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  base  of 
the  root  or  may  be  removed  and  trimmed  to  the  size  of  the  hole, 
a  looped  end  of  the  wire  being  left  projecting  below.  Now  take 
carefully  a  plaster  impression  of  the  space  and  two  adjacent 
teeth,  let  it  get  very  hard,  then  withdraw  it.  The  gutta-percha 
pin  is  held  in  the  plaster  by  the  wire  loop  and  drawn  away  with 
it.  A  plaster  model  is  made  from  this,  the  plaster  impression 
very  carefully  removed,  and  the  pin  softened  and  removed  from 
the  pivot-hole. 

This  model,  made  of  finest  plaster  and  well  mixed,  is  hardened 
with  dilute  soluble  glass,  and  forms  the  basis  on  which  to  adjust 
and  finish  any  kind  of  tooth  that  may  be  thought  best,  or  that 
the  shape,  size  or  direction  of  the  pivot-hole  in  the  root  may 
require.  Selecting  a  vulcanite,  plate,  or  pivot  tooth,  it  is  ground 
to  fit  accurately  in  front.  If  a  pivot  tooth  is  used,  I  prefer 
to  grind  the  lingual  surface  with  a  very  small  wheel,  until  the 
pivot-hole  is  opened  through  the  tooth.  Then  pass  a  gold  wire 
through  the  tooth  into  the  plaster  pivot-hole ;  arrange  the  wax, 
set  the  case  in  the  flask,  separate,  pack  with  rubber  and  vulcan- 
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ize.  In  case  of  a  plate  or  vulcanite  tooth,  set  the  wire  in  the 
hole  in  the  plaster  and  cover  the  part  projecting  with  wax  built 
against  the  back  of  the  tooth. 

If  the  canal  in  the  root  is  large  and  I  wish  to  line  it  with 
vulcanite,  I  take  a  gold  pin  perfectly  cylindrical  and  highly- 
polished  and  roughen  the  part  below  the  root;  then  set  the  pol- 
ished end  centrally  in  the  hole  in  the  plaster  and  proceed  as 
before.  When  vulcanized  and  finished  up,  I  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  around  the  base  of  the  pin  down  to  the  gold  pin  and  then 
insert  the  piece  in  the  mouth.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  tooth,  the  smooth  gold  pin  will  draw  from  the  rubber  before 
the  detached  cylinder  will  draw  from  the  tooth. 

Again,  should  I  prefer  to  use  the  wooden  pivot,  I  take  a  small 
polished  brass  or  steel  pin  that  fits  the  root  exactly,  but  not 
tightly ;  with  this  set  in  the  hole  in  the  plaster  and  projecting 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  proceed  to  arrange  wax,  and 
vulcanize  as  before.  When  polished  up,  the  metal  pin  is  re- 
placed with  compressed  hickory  and  inserted. 

The  use  of  vulcanite  in  pivot  teeth  gives  greater  firmness  by 
exactly  fitting  the  base  of  the  root.  By  thus  excluding  the  se- 
cretions, it  also  removes  another  objection  to  pivoting.  The 
method  above  recommended  enables  the  operator  to  complete 
the  work,  after  taking  the  impression,  in  the  absence  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  yet  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Upon  the  completion  and  insertion  of  a  vulcanite  piece,  the 
patient  should  be  cautioned  to  cleanse  it  at  least  once  a  day  with 
a  stiff  tooth-brush  and  water.  Extreme  cleanliness  is  advisable 
in  all  kinds  of  artificial  work,  and  many  patients  need  no  such 
direction.  The  special  necessity  for  this  in  the  case  of  vulcan- 
ite arises  from  the  tenacity  with  which  the  mucous  secretions 
of  the  mouth  adhere  to  the  surface  if,  from  neglect,  they  are 
allowed  to  collect  upon  it.  It  is  most  apt  to  collect  at  those 
points  where  the  friction  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  food  does  not 
prevent  it.  The  same  care  is  necessary  for  its  daily  removal  as 
is  required  to  keep  the  natural  teeth  in  good  order.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference  between  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  and  of 
the  plate,  that  while  both  are  essential  to  purity  of  the  mouth, 
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the  secretions  have  no  chemical  action  upon  the  plate,  as  they 
have  upon  the  teeth. 

There  is  one  point  affecting  the  durability  of  vulcanite  plates 
which  it  remains  for  subsequent  experience  to  settle.  It  is  well 
known  that  silver  and  eighteen-carat  gold  undergo  a  change 
in  the  mouth,  which  causes  them  to  become  more  or  less  brittle. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  twenty-carat  gold  and  with  platina.  A 
similar  change  is  noticeable  in  the  gutta-percha  which  is  used  for 
impressions,  and  is  found,  also,  in  the  vulcanized  gutta-percha 
and  in  those  preparations  of  vulcanized  rubber  with  which  for- 
eign substances  are  largely  mixed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  giving  it 
some  resemblance  to  the  natural  gum.  I  have  failed,  as  yet, 
to  detect  it  in  the  "Goodyear  compound"  of  India-rubber,  sul- 
phur and  vermilion.  But  this  point  requires  the  collected  ex- 
perience of  many  observers,  carried  over  a  period  of  years,  care- 
fully distinguishing  between  the  brittleness  of  over-baking  or 
twice  vulcanizing,  and  that  which  may  supervene  as  the  result 
of  certain  molecular  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  material.  It 
is  a  change  which,  unlike  the  galvanic  change  in  gold  and  silver 
plate,  does  not  require  the  presence  of  the  buccal  fluids  ;  but 
will  take  place  equally  out  of,  as  in,  the  mouth,  as  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  gutta-percha.  It  is  a  point,  also,  which  is,  doubt- 
less, much  modified  by  the  manner  of  vulcanizing.  Slow  and 
careful  vulcanizing  will,  probably,  give  entire  freedom  from  the 
liability  to  become  brittle  by  age. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give,  briefly,  the  present 
status  of  the  vulcanized  rubber  process.  Upon  the  subject  of 
patents  in  general  or  the  validity  of  special  patent-rights  it  is 
not  necessary  to  express  any  opinion.  This  is  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  law  and  political  economy,  with  which  dental  teaching 
has  nothing  to  do.  But  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  a  process,  the  use  of  which  has  spread  during  the 
last  three  years  with  an  unexampled  rapidity,  eliciting,  on  the 
one  hand,  unqualified  approval;  on  the  other,  unsparing  con- 
demnation. 

Against  the  use  of  the  vulcanite  it  is  urged:  First.  That  it 
degrades  the  art,  by  the  temptation  it  offers  for  cheap  work,  and 
by  the  ease  with  which  its  peculiar  manipulations  are  performed. 
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Second.  That  its  medicinal  action  upon  the  system  is  such  as 
renders  it  an  unfit  material  to  be  put  into  the  mouth.  Third. 
That  it  produces  an  unpleasant  burning  or  heating  sensation  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  permanent  sponginess  of  the  gums, 
not  found  after  the  wearing  of  metallic  plates.  Fourth.  That 
the  mucous  secretions  require  more  care  for  their  removal  from 
the  surface  of  the  plate  than  most  patients  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving ;  hence  the  liability  of  the  piece  to  become  unpleasant. 
Fifth.  That,  to  give  the  necessary  strength,  requires  a  thickness 
of  plate  that  is  clumsy  and  interferes  with  distinctness  of  enun- 
ciation. Sixth.  That  the  work  becomes  brittle  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  Seventh.  That  it  is  troublesome  to  repair  in  such 
a  way  as  to  maintain  its  original  strength. 

In  favor  of  the  use  of  vulcanite,  it  is  urged  :  First.  That  the 
absolutely  perfect  and  unfailing  accuracy  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  model  places  it,  in  this  important  respect,  before  every  other 
material  in  use  for  dental  plates.  Second.  That,  being  perfectly 
impervious  to  fluids  and  insoluble,  it  is  a  pure  and  harmless 
material.  Third.  That,  being  devoid  of  all  galvanic  action,  it 
is  more  agreeable  to  patients  than  soldered  and  alloyed  plates. 
Fourth.  That  it  has  none  of  the  wearing  action  of  metal  upon 
teeth,  against  which  it  becomes  necessary,  in  partial  cases,  to 
bring  it  in  contact.  Fifth.  That  the  great  lightness  of  the  ma- 
terial makes  it  very  pleasant  to  the  patient,  and  permits  the 
filling  out  of  deficiencies  in  the  ridge  with  the  least  possible  ad- 
dition to  the  weight  of  the  piece.  Sixth.  That  this  lightness, 
together  with  its  peculiar  elasticity,  lessens  greatly  the  danger 
of  accidental  breakage  of  either  teeth  or  plate ;  thus  making  it, 
when  properly  constructed,  the  strongest  of  all  dental  substi- 
tutes. Seventh.  That  the  plastic  properties  of  the  vulcanite 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  moulded  and  hardened 
against  any  surface,  however  irregular,  give  it  a  wider  range  of 
applicability  than  any  other  substance  used  in  dentistry. 

As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  any  of  these  points  further  than  they  have 
been  necessarily  referred  to  in  the  description -of  materials  and 
processes.  None  of  them  can  be  settled  by  argument,  and  the 
amount  of  experience  as  yet  collected  is  inadequate  to  decide 
them  all. 
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Present  manipulations,  materials  and  apparatus  in  this  com- 
paratively new  process  will,  doubtless,  be  more  or  less  modified, 
and  some  of  the  objections  now  urged,  with  more  or  less  truth, 
against  its  use  will  be  done  away  with.  But  so  valuable  are  its 
peculiar  properties,  that  the  vulcanized  India-rubber,  in  some 
form  or  mode  of  application,  must,  unquestionably,  become  in- 
separable from  dental  practice.  Its  introduction  forms  one  of 
those  marked  eras  in  dental  prosthesis,  prominent  among  which 
may  be  mentioned — the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth;  the  use 
of  metallic  swaged  plates;  the  use  of  plaster  for  impressions; 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  the 
continuous  gum  work  ;  lastly,  the  vulcanite.  Neither  the  mate- 
rial itself,  the  process  of  hardening,  nor  the  apparatus  used  are, 
as  yet,  perfect,  and  the  various  applications  of  this  valuable  sub- 
stance to  dental  purposes  are  as  yet  but  partially  known.  The 
ignorant  and  unskilful  will  do  it  discredit  by  badly  working  and 
by  misapplying  it.  Meanwhile  the  scientific  and  philanthropic 
practitioner  will  patiently  investigate  its  properties,  in  the  hope 
that,  perchance,  it  may  supply  some  want  of  suffering  humanity 
which  dental  art  has,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  relieve. 


CHAPTER    NINETEENTH. 

CHEOPLASTIC  PEOCESS.* 

Among  the  peculiar  advantages  claimed  for  the  Cheoplastic 
method  of  mounting  artificial  teeth  over  the  usual  method  with 
swaged  plates,  are  perfect  accuracy  of  adaptation  of  the  plate 
to  the  plaster  model  (metallic  castings  not  being  used  in  this 
process),  and  greater  practical  usefulness  and  durability  ;  also 
that  it  can  be  done  in  less  time,  and  that  the  material  used  in 
this  process  is  less  expensive.  This  material  is  an  alloy,  the 
precise  composition  of  which  we  have  never  taken  trouble  to 
ascertain,  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  and  at 
most  of  the  dental  depots,  of  a  better  quality,  we  presume,  and 
at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  made  in  small  quantities.  It  is, 
however,  composed  principally  of  tin,  silver,  and  bismuth,  with  a 
small  trace  of  antimony  :  the  exact  proportions  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  specifications  which  accompany  the  application  for 
the  patent.  The  alloy  imparts  no  taste  whatever  to  the  mouth, 
and  its  purity,  so  far  as  its  capability  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  secretions  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  concerned,  is  said  to  be  fully 
equal  to  that  of  eighteen  carat  gold.  Its  color,  after  being  worn 
some  weeks,  becomes  slightly  darkened,  but  is  immediately  re- 
stored by  placing  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  This 
is  the  only  change  we  have  ever  observed,  and  we  have  seen  it 
after  having  been  worn  in  the  mouth  nearly  two  years. 

This  method  of  mounting  teeth  has  only  been  practised  since 
the  fall  of  1855,  and  it  was  not  made  known  to  the  profession 
generally  until  February,  1857.  Since  this  time,  it  has  been 
more  or  less  adopted  and  practised  by  nearly  three  hundred 
dentists,   among  which  number  are  many  of  the  most  skilful 

*  We  had  hoped  to  receive  from  Dr.  A.  A.  Blandy,  the  patentee  of  this  method,  a 
statement  of  the  improvements  made  by  him  in  the  alloy  and  manipuliitions  peculiar 
to  his  process.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  called  from  the  country,  and  his  emendations 
cannot  be  received  in  time  for  the  present  edition.  The  chapter  is  therefore  reprinted, 
with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  as  it  appeared  in  the  last  edition. 
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practitioners  in  the  United  States.  Thus  far  we  believe  it  has 
fully  realized  the  expectations  of  its  most  zealous  advocates,  and 
judging  from  the  testimony  of  others,  as  well  as  from  results 
which  have  come  under  our  own  observation,  the  use  of  it  seems 
likely,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  become  general. 

In  mounting  artificial  teeth  by  the  Cheoplastic  process,  the 
first  thing  is  to  take  an  impression  of  the  mouth  either  with  wax 

Fig.  277. 


or  plaster  of  Paris.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  central  chamber 
or  cavity  in  the  base,  with  a  view  to  make  it  adhere  more  firmly 
to  the  parts  against  which  it  is  to  rest,  one  of  the  right  size, 
depth  and  shape  is  cut  at  the  proper  place  in  the  impression ; 
this,  if  of  plaster,  is  varnished,  then  placed  on  a  piece  of  paste- 
board or  paper,  and  surrounded  with  soft  putty,  dough,  or  clay, 
or  any  other  plastic  substance.  A  tin  ring  is  then  placed  over 
it  (the  lower  edge  slightly  imbedded  in  the  putty),  large  enough 
to  leave  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  all  around  between  the 
impression  and  the  ring,  except  at  the  back  part,  where  it  should 
be  an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  least,  for  the  formation  of  an  articu- 
lating surface  for  the  two  parts  of  the  matrix,  and  that  it  may 
also  be  used  for  the  antagonizing  model.  The  ring  should  be 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  See  Fig.  277. 
The  model  is  made  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  plaster  of 
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Paris  and  finely  pulverized  spar,  mixed  Avith  pure  water  until  of 
the  consistence  of  thin  batter.  This  composition  is  not  so  hard 
as  plaster  alone,  but  it  is  sufficiently  solid  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. If  desirable,  the  density  of  the  surface  may  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  dilute  soluble  glass.  The  impression  and  surface 
of  the  putty,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  ring  being  oiled,  the 
mixture  is  poured  in,  stirring  it  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  or 
feather,  until  it  is  raised  to  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ring.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  sufficiently  hard,  the  ring  and  putty 
are  removed,  and  the  model  carefully  separated  from  the  impres- 
sion, which,  when  the  alveolar  border  has  no  undercut,  may  be 
done  without  injury  to  either.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  models 
can  often  be  taken  from  the  same  impression.  When  the  alveo- 
lar ridge  projects,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  away  the 
outer  part  of  the  impression  before  the  separation  can  be  effected, 
but  when  this  is  done,  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  injuring  the 
model.  Having  removed  the  model  from  the  impression,  the 
portion  designed  for  the  formation  of  the  chamber  in  the  base 
may  be  altered,  if  desired,  and  made  smoother  before  proceeding 
further  with  the  operation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  make  an  antagonizing  model, 
and  as  the  method  of  obtaining  it  for  this  process  is  different 
from  any  heretofore  given,  we  subjoin  a  brief  description  of  it. 
Two  or  three  conical  holes  are  made  in  the  back  part  of  the 
model  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  antagonizing  portion 
(see  Fig.  278,  in  which  the  artist  has  represented  the  holes  en- 
tirely too  small),  a  coating  of  varnish  is  applied  to  every  part 
except  that  which  is  to  be  covered  by  the  base  for  the  artificial 
teeth.  This  part  is  now  covered  with  a  plate  of  thick  tin-foil, 
stiffened  by  the  application  of  a  sheet  of  soft  wax  to  the  part 
within  the  arch.  This  may  be  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  when  it  has  hardened,  a  rim  of  softened  wax  is 
placed  along  the  alveolar  border  and  trimmed  down  with  a  knife 
until  its  Avidth  is  a  little  greater  than  the  length  required  for  the 
artificial  teeth.  Remove  this  and  the  stiffened  tin-foil  plate 
together,  place  them  in  the  mouth  before  the  wax  hardens,  and 
if  the  rim  is  of  the  right  width  all  round,  request  the  patient  to 
bite  upon  it,  closing  the  lower  jaw  naturally,  until  a  distinct  im- 
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print  of  all  the  lower  teeth  is  made  in  it.  (See  Fig.  278.)     This 
done,  the  wax  and  plate  are  removed  from  the  mouth,  replaced 


Fig.  278. 


on  the  model,  and  the  lower  half-model  made  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  chapter. 

After  the  lower  half-model,  the  wax  and  tin  foil  have  been 
removed,  the  portion  of  the  model  representing  the  alveolar 
ridge  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  covered  with  a*fresh  plate  of  tin. 
This  is  accurately  moulded  to  the  various  depressions  and  prom- 
inences with  the  finger,  and  with  hard  rolls  of  chamois  leatlier,  cut 
nearly  to  a  point  at  each  end,  called  stumps  (Fig.  279),  such  as 

Fio.  279. 


are  used  for  shading  drawings.  One  or  two  extra  strips  of  foil 
may  be  placed  over  the  prominent  parts  of  the  alveolar  ridge  to 
secure  sufficient  thickness  of  metal  at  those  points  between  the 
teeth  and  gums.  A  plate  of  sheet  wax,  rolled  to  the  thirtieth 
or  fortieth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  put  over  the  tin,  cover- 
ing only  so  much  of  the  model  as  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  metallic 
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base.  This  is  carefully  and  accurately  moulded  to  the  tin-foil 
plate,  and  then  trimmed  to  the  required  size.  Fig.  280  sho^ws 
the  model  and  wax  plate  separated. 


Fig.  280. 


Fig.  281. 


The  teeth  are  now  selected  and  arranged  upon  the  wax  plate 
of  the  model.  Gum  teeth,  either  single  or  in  blocks  of  two  or 
three,  are  preferable.  As  they  are  arranged  upon  the  model, 
the  approximal  sides  are  ground  until 
the  teeth  or  blocks  come  together  so 
perfectly  at  every  point  as  to  render 
the  line  of  union  scarcely  perceptible, 
no  paper  being  required  between  the 
joints,  as  in  the  soldering  process. 
The  teeth  used  in  this  process  are 
constructed  differently  from  those 
designed  for  swaged  plates.  They 
are  not  provided  with  platina  pins  in  their  palatine  surface,  but 
have  holes  or  dove-tail  grooves  into  which  the  metal  r«ns,  re- 
taining them  securely  to  the  base.  A  sectional  view  of  single 
and  block  teeth  designed  for  this  process  is  given  in  Fig.  281, 
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the  shaded  line  representing  the  metal.  But  plate  teeth  can  be 
usedtand  attached  very  securely  by  bending  the  platina  pins 
until  the  ends  come  together.  Dr.  Sheppard,  of  Virginia,  had 
made  by  Messrs.  Jones,  White  &  McCurdy,  and  uses  for  this 
process,  a  form  of  tooth  with  platina  pins,  very  similar  to  those 
now  used  for  the  vulcanite  work.  As  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any 
importance  whether  the  base  of  the  teeth  fit  closely  to  the  wax 
plate  or  not,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  grind  them  here,  except 
when  the  teeth  are  too  long. 

Each  tooth  or  block,  after  having  been  properly  ground,  is 
made  fast  to  the  wax  plate  by  applying  melted  wax  to  the  pala- 
tine surface,  which  fills  the  holes  or  grooves  and  runs  down  and 
unites  with  the  plate  beneath.  The  instrument  constructed  for 
this  purpose  (Fig.  282)  is  to  be  previously  warmed  in  the  flame 

Fio.  282. 


of  a  spirit-lamp.  "The  two  halves  of  the  antagonizing  model 
are,  from  time  to  time,  applied  to  each  other  as  the  teeth  are  ar- 
ranged, in  order  to  insure  accuracy  of  adjustment.  When  proper 
care  is  taken,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary,  if  the  bite  of  the  lower 
teeth  has  been  correctly  taken,  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
piece  after  it  is  put  in  the  mouth.  The  amount  of  wax  applied 
to  the  backs  of  the  teeth,  after  the  grooves  or  holes  are  filled, 
should  equal  the  amount  of  metal  required  to  unite  them  firmly 
to  the  base.  This  may  be  done  by  putting  a  narrow  strip  ex- 
tending all  the  way  round  the  inside  of  the  arch,  or  it  may  be 
applied  in  small  pieces,  in  either  case  using  the  wax-knife  (Fig. 
282)  warm,  to  unite  the  strip  or  pieces  to  the  teeth  and  wax 
plate.  Another  strip  is  next  applied  along  the  upper  edge,  on 
the  outside  of  the  teeth,  filling  the  groove  above  the  gum,  and 
uniting  it  to  the  teeth  and  plate  with  the  wax-knife.  This  strip 
should  be  long  enough  to  pass  behind  the  last  tooth  or  block  on 
each  side,  and  unite  with  the  wax  applied  along  the  lingual  sur- 
face. As  metal  is  ultimately  to  take  the  place  of  the  wax,  it 
is  important  that  the  exact  quantity  required  be  put  on,  and 
every  part  made  perfectly  smooth.     This  may  be  done  with  the 
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warm  wax-knife  and  brushes  like  those  represented  in  Fig.  283. 
The  larger  ones  are  designed   for  pressing  it  down  upon  the 

Fig.  283. 


model,  and  the  smaller  for  smoothing  it  between  the  teeth,  and 
where  the  wax-knife  cannot  be  conveniently  employed.  The 
smoothing  process  may  be  facilitated  by  throwing  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  lightly  over  the  wax  with  a  very  finely-pointed  blow- 
pipe, slightly  melting  the  surface  and  giving  it  a  beautifully 
polished  appearance.  In  proportion  as  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion is  neatly  and  skilfully  executed,  will  the  labor  of  finishing, 
after  the  metal  has  been  poured,  be  lessened. 

Fig.  284. 


An  upper  set  of  single  gum  teeth,  thus  arranged  on  a  wax 
plate  upon  the  model,  is  represented  in  Fig.  284.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  teeth,  arising 
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from  fear  that  the  bite  of  the  lower  teeth  into  the  rim  of  wax 
was  not  natural,  the  piece  may  now  be  tried  in  the  mouth ;  and 
should  any  alteration  be  necessary,  it  must  be  made  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  work. 

When  single  teeth  without  gums  are  used,  the  strip  of  wax  in 
front  and  on  each  side  is  pressed  between  them  and  a  festooned 
appearance  given,  to  it  like  the  natural  gum.     A  set  thus  pre- 

FiG.  285. 


pared,  is  represented  in  Fig.  285,  giving  an  external  view  of  the 
festooned  wax  band. 

The  work  is  now  placed  in  the  tin  ring  in  which  (Fig.  277) 
the  model  was  made — the  upper  edge  of  the  ring  projecting  about 

Fig.  286. 


a  fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  summits  of  the  teeth,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  286.     The  exposed  surfaces  of  the  model  inside  of  the  ring 
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and  of  the  wax  (but  not  of  the  teeth),  are  to  be  well  oiled,  and 
a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  spar,  in  the  proportions  above 
given,  are  noAv  made  into  a  thin  batter,  and  poured  on  gradually, 
until  the  ring  is  filled,  stirring  with  the  brush  or  feather  as  be- 
fore directed,  to  drive  out  air-bubbles,  and  insure  a  perfect  cast. 
When  the  mixture  becomes  hard,  the  ring  is  removed,  and  the 
part  of  the  matrix  first  made  is  tapped  lightly  with  a  small  ham- 
mer or  mallet  until  the  one  loosens  a  little  from  the  other,  when 
the  two  may  be  easily  separated  with  the  hands  ;  but  if  there  be 
any  undercut,  thin  ridge,  or  teeth,  the  matrix  must  be  warmed 
before  separation,  so  as  to  soften  the  wax.  This  done,  while 
the  composition  is  comparatively  soft,  a  groove  or  gate  and  on 
each  side  of  it  two  vents  are  to  be  cut  in  the  back  part  of  the 
matrix,  which  contains  the  teeth  and  wax  plate;  through  which 
gate  the  melted  alloy  is  to  be  poured,  the  air  escaping  through 
the  two  vents.     Fig.  287  represents  the  gate  and  vents,  also  one- 
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half  of  the  wax  plate  removed,  showing  the  ends  of  a  set  of  plain 
teeth.  All  necessary  trimming  of  the  plaster  is  done  before  the 
wax  is  removed,  to  prevent  small  pieces  from  falling  in  the 
matrix  by  the  sides  of  the  teeth.  The  wax  is  now  removed  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  as  the  absorption  of  any  considerable  por- 
tions left  in  the  matrix  has  a  tendency  to  roughen  the  surface, 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  metal  from  running  as  smoothly  as  it 
would  otherwise  do  ;  but  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the  minute 
pieces,  the  excavator  will  often  roughen  the  surface  and  force 
fragments  of  plaster  into  places  from  which  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved ;  these  small  remnants  of  wax  will  totally  disappear  in 
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the  process  of  heating  up.  After  removing  the  wax,  each  half 
of  the  matrix  is  held  over  the  flame  of  a  tallow  candle,  until  a 
slight  coating  of  lampblack  forms  on  it.  The  two  parts  are  now 
put  together  and  firmly  united  by  passing  an  iron  wire  two  or 
three  times  around  it,  and  made  fast  by  twisting  the  ends  tightly 
together.  The  line  of  union  is  next  luted  with  a  mixture  of 
plaster  and  spar,  leaving  the  gates  and  vents  open.  This  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  metal  from  escaping  when  poured ;  but 
this  sometimes  requires  additional  means  of  security.  The 
simplest  and  perhaps  the  best  is,  after  wiring  and  luting  the 
matrix,  to  put  it,  with  the  gate  and  vents  upward,  into  a  sheet- 
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iron  or  tin  box  (see  Fig.  288),  partially  filled  with  a  thick  batter 
of  plaster  and  spar. 

Thus  secured,  the  piece  is  put  into  a  small  gas  sheet-ii'on 
furnace,  or  into  a  kitchen  range  or  bake-oven,  and  exposed  to  a 
bread-baking  heat,  say  from  300°  to  400°  Fahrenheit,  for  from 
three  to  five  hours,  or  until  every  particle  of  moisture  is  driven 
from  it.  It  is  then  placed  in  an  upright  position,  the  metal 
melted,  and  while  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  make  it 
assume  a  light  blue  color  is  poured  quickly  into  the  matrix.  If 
it  does  not  bubble,  and  comes  up  into  the  vents  freely,  the  piece 
will  come  from  the  matrix  in  a  perfect  condition.  If  it  bubbles 
it  may  be  tapped  several  times  lightly  on  a  brick  or  some  hard 
substance.     When  perfectly  cold,  the  two  parts  of  the  matrix 
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are  separated,  exposing  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  plate.  If  any 
part  is  found  defective,  this  is  the  proper  time  to  repair  it ;  which 
is  done  with  solders  Nos.  1  and  2,  prepared  for  the  purpose,* 
muriate  of  zinc  being  used  as  a  flux.  This  latter  is  applied  to 
the  defective  part  on  the  end  of  a  small  piece  of  wood :  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  solder  is  then  placed  on  the  defective  part  and 
a  small  jet  of  flame  from  a  spirit-lamp  thrown  lightly  on  it  with 
a  very  finely  pointed  blow-pipe.  As  soon  as  the  solder  flows 
freely  and  smoothly,  the  projection  of  the  flame  is  immediately 
discontinued,  else  the  plate  will  be  melted. 

But  when  the  process  is  properly  conducted  from  the  beginning 
up  to  the  point  of  pouring  the  metal,  the  piece  will  come  from  the 
matrix  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  and  when  the  metal  fails  to  flow 
freely  around  the  teeth  and  to  cover  perfectly  the  alveolar  border 
and  palatine  arch,  it  is  better  to  melt  it  from  the  matrix  with 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  projected  upon  it  with  a  blow-pipe, 
using  the  precaution  not  to  concentrate  the  flame  too  long  on  the 
teeth,  as  in  this  case  there  would  be  danger  of  cracking  them. 
When  this  is  done,  the  matrix  is  secured  as  in  the  first  instance, 
luted,  dried,  and  the  metal  again  poured. 

Before  removing  the  piece  from  the  half  of  the  matrix  which 
holds  the  teeth,  the  cavity  in  the  plate,  if  one  has  been  formed, 
is  made  smooth  with  scrapers  and  polished  with  prepared  chalk 
on  a  brush-wheel  revolved  in  a  lathe.  The  remaining  half  of  the 
matrix  is  now  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  plate  properly 
rounded  with  a  coarse  file  :  the  asperities  of  the  exposed  surfaces 
are  removed  with  scrapers  made  for  the  purpose,  and  if  neces- 
sary, the  thickness  of  the  palatine  portion  reduced.  This  done, 
these  surfaces  are  rubbed  first  with  coarse  and  afterward  with 
fine  emery  cloth,  then  washed  in  soap  and  water,  with  a  hard 
brush,  afterward  burnished  and  finished  by  polishing  with  chalk 
on  a  brush-wheel.  The  upper  surface  of  the  plate  must  not  be 
scraped  or  polished,  as  the  accuracy  of  its  adaptation  to  the  gums 
and  palatine  arch  would  be  injured  by  it,  but  simply  washed  well 

*  The  above  solders  are  furnished  with  the  alloy  used  for  the  base.  No.  1  is  pre- 
pared for  use  by  melting  and  pressing  it,  while  hot,  between  two  smooth  flat  surfaces. 
No.  2  is  made  into  thin  plates  by  passing  through  a  rolling  mill.  The  flux  is  made 
by  dissolving  pure  zinc  in  muriatic  acid  until  the  acid  can  take  up  no  more  of  the 
metal.  This  flux  improves  by  age,  and  .should  not  be  used,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  for 
three  months. —  Book  of  Instructions  for  Wounting  Teeth  by  the  Cheojdastic  Process. 
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with  a  brush,  using  perhaps  a  little  whiting  ;  every  other  part, 
however,  ought  to  be  finished  in  the  neatest  and  most  perfect 
manner.  The  polishing  up  to  this  point  being  completed,  the 
piece  is  put  into  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  boiled  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  washed  in  pure  water,  wiped  dry  and 
finished  by  repolishing  with  chalk  and  the  brush-wheel. 

If  the  piece  is  to  be  gilded,  it  should  be  first  put  in  the  mouth 
and  worn  a  few  days,  to  ascertain  if  the  adaptation  is  perfect, 
as  any  future  alteration  would  deface  it  and  render  a  second 
covering  of  gold  necessary.  The  adjustment  being  correct  the 
piece  is  cleansed  from  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  all  for- 
eign matter,  by  boiling  again  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  and 
washed  in  pure  water  ;  it  is  then  polished  with  chalk,  washed 
and  put  into  the  "  gilding  solution  ;"  during  the  deposition  of  the 
gold,  it  should  be  removed  several  times,  burnished  and  polished 
to  give  solidity  to  the  plating,  and  remedy  any  defect  that  may 
be  discovered.  After  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  has  been  de- 
posited, say  from  three  to  five  dwts.,  it  is  finished  as  in  the  first 
instance,  by  burnishing  and  polishing. 

The  practical  value  of  a  piece  is  not  enhanced  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  gilding,  as  the  alloy  is  tasteless  and  is  not  acted  upon 
by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth.  Indeed,  unless  the  deposit  of 
gold  is  tolerably  thick  and  perfect  at  every  point,  it  is  produc- 
tive of  injury,  by  exciting  a  very  decided  galvanic  action.  As 
a  general  rule,  therefore,  a  piece  may  be  said  to  be  much  better 
without  than  with  it.  For  a  description  of  the  process  of  electro- 
gilding,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  devoted  especially  to  the 
subject. 

In  mounting  a  set  of  teeth  for  the  lower  jaw  by  the  Cheoplastic 
process,  the  gate  through  which  the  metal  is  poured  into  the 
matrix  should  have  two  lateral  branches,  one  on  each  side,  to 
admit  it  more  freely  than  one  can  be  made  to  do.  The  wax 
plate  should  also  be  thicker,  to  give  sufl5cient  strength  and  sta- 
bility to  the  base,  but  in  every  other  respect  the  method  of 
procedure  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  described  for  an 
upper  set.  For  a  partial  lower  set,  say  for  the  molars  and  bi- 
cuspids on  each  side,  the  wax  plate  should  be  extended  behind 
the  remaining  front  teeth,  and  two  or  three  thicknesses  may  be 
applied  here  to  stiffen  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  it  from  breaking 
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or  bending  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  teeth  of  the  base  on 

I  each  side. 

In  making  an  antagonizing  model  (Fig.  289)  for  an  entire  set 

fof  teeth,  the  wax  plate  for  Fig.  289. 

ithe  lower  jaw  is  stiffened  bj 

ithe  adjustment  of  a  piece  of 
iron  wire  about  double  the 
diameter  of  a  medium  sized 
knitting-needle,  bent  to  the 
curvature  of  the  arch,  and 
made  fast  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  plate,  by  being  par- 
tially imbedded  it.  The  rim  of  wax  is  now  arranged  along  the 
summit  of  the  alveolar  borders,  and  after  being  properly  trimmed, 
it  is  taken  from  the  model  and  put  in  the  mouth.  The  upper 
plate  and  rim  of  wax  is  then  adjusted,  the  bite  of  the  mouth 
taken,  and  the  antagonizing  model  made  in  the  manner  described 
for  a  full  set  of  block-teeth  to  be  mounted  on  gold. 

In  Fig.  290  is  represented  a  double  set  of  teeth  arranged  in 
wax  upon  an  antagonizing  Fis.  290. 

model,  the  upper  and  lower 
ready  to  be  placed  upon 
their  respective  models  for 
the  formation  of  matrices. 
For  partial  sets  of  teeth 
the  Cheoplastic  process  is 
peculiarly  applicable,  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  adaptation  of  the  base  secures  so  firm 
an  adhesion  to  the  mouth  as  to  render  clasping  to  any  of  the 
remaining  natural  teeth  almost  always  unnecessary.  A  single 
tooth,  or  several  teeth  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  arch,  can 
be  replaced  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  they  are  so  securely  re- 
tained as  to  occasion  no  inconvenience  or  annoyance  to  the  pa- 
tient. The  only  precaution  necessary  to  be  observed  in  their 
construction,  in  addition  to  that  of  accuracy  of  adjustment  and 
neatness  of  execution,  is  to  thicken  the  projections  of  the  wax 
plate  between  the  remaining  natural  teeth  suiBciently  to  prevent 
the  liability  to  breakage  of  the  metal  at  these  points.  These 
portions,  when  very  narrow,  should  be  made  double  the  thick- 
ness of  the  other  parts  of  the  plate.     After  having  adjusted 
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the  artificial  teeth,  and  made  them  fast  to  the  wax  plate,  the 
teeth  of  the  model  should  be  cut  off  before  making  the  other  half 
of  the  matrix,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  separate  the 
two  halves  without  breaking  the  teeth  and  other  important  parts. 

A  piece  from  which  one  or  more  teeth  have  been  broken  can 
be  easily  repaired.  If  any  portion  of  the  tooth  remain  it  is  re- 
moved, and  the  metal  that*  united  it  to  the  base  filed  away.  A 
new  tooth  is  selected  and  ground  until  it  corresponds  with  the 
adjoining  teeth.  The  floor  of  the  groove  filed  in  the  base  is  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  wax  of  the  thickness  of  that  used  for  the 
plate ;  the  tooth  is  then  put  in  place,  wax  applied  on  the  outside 
of  the  upper  edge,  filling  the  groove  in  the  plate  ;  then  applied 
on  the  inside,  filling  the  hole  or  groove  in  the  back  of  the  tooth, 
designed  for  its  attachment  to  the  base.  This  is  chiefly  done 
with  the  wax-knife  (Fig,  282)  made  hot  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  The  apex  of  a  roll  of  wax  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  of  a  conical  shape,  is  united  to  the  wax  on  the  back  part 
of  the  tooth :  the  apex  should  be  little  more  than  an  eighth,  and 
the  base  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  latter  should  be  half 
an  inch  above  the  summits  of  the  teeth.  A  small  stem  of  wax 
is  united  to  the  wax  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth,  with  the  free 
extremity  half  an  inch  above  the  tooth. 

The  sheet  iron  or  tin  ring,  such  as  was  employed  in  making 
the  model,  is  now  filled  about  one-third  full  of  plaster  and  spar 
mixture,  and  the  piece  put  immediately  in  it  with  the  base  down- 
ward, pressing  upon  it  sufficiently  to  imbed  the  concave  surface. 
A  thin  mixture  of  the  same  composition  is  then  poured  on  top, 
filling  the  ring  and  covering  the  summits  of  the  teeth  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  When  hard,  the  ring  is  removed,  and  tlie 
projecting  stems  of  wax  withdrawn.  The  wax  on  each  side  of 
the  tooth  and  between  it  and  the  base  is  melted  out  by  throwing 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  a  blow-pipe  into  the  gate  behind 
the  tooth  and  the  vent  in  front. 

The  matrix  thus  formed  is  dried  and  made  hot  in  a  stove  or 
furnace,  as  in  the  first  instance.  The  alloy  is  then  melted  and 
poured  into  it  through  the  gate  behind  the  tooth,  and  if  it  comes 
up,  filling  the  vent  in  front  without  bubbling,  the  piece  will  come 
from  the  matrix  perfectly  restored.  When  cold,  the  plaster  and 
spar  are  broken  from  the  teeth,  and  the  metal  around  the  new 
tooth  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  previously  described. 
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DISEASES  AND  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PALATINE  OEGANS. 

Although  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  palatine  organs 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  province  of  general  medicine  than 
to  the  specialty  of  Dental  Surgery,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  dentist 
is  often  called  upon  to  remedy  the  defects  that  sometimes  result 
from  them,  it  is  important  that  he  should  have,  at  least,  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  morbid  phenomena  liable  to  be  devel- 
oped in  these  parts.  But  in  treating  of  these  diseases,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
their  pathology  or  therapeutical  indications.  His  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  notice  the  defects  resulting  either  from  malformation 
or  fi'om  the  changes  in  structure  to  which  they  are  apt  to  give 
rise,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  they  are  remedied. 

The  defects  of  the  palatine  organs  may  be  divided  into  acci- 
dental and  congenital.  The  first,  as  has  been  just  intimated,  are 
caused  by  pathological  changes  in  structure.  The  second  are  the 
result  of  malformation  or  imperfect  development  of  the  parts. 
But  from  whatever  cause  they  may  be  produced,  their  effect  upon 
the  voice,  speech,  mastication  and  deglutition  are  the  same ;  these 
functions  being  all  impaired  by  them,  in  proportion  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  change.  When  they  extend  so  far  as  to  cause 
a  complete  division  of  the  hard  and  soft  structures,  distinct  ut- 
terance is  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  acts  of  mastication  and 
deglutition  are  greatly  impaired  and  always  performed  with  diffi- 
culty. 

When  the  loss  of  substance  is  the  result  of  disenase,  and  ex- 
tends so  far  as  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  mouth 
and  nasal  fossae,  the  defect  can  seldom  be  remedied  in  any  other 
way  than  by  means  of  an  artificial  obturator.     Even  when  the 
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defect  is  congenital,  though  the  aid  of  surgery  may  very  often 
be  successfully  invoked,  the  resources  of  art  will,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  be  required.  When  the  defect  is  confined  to  the  vault 
of  the  palate,  and  consists  of  a  simple  opening  between  the 
mouth  and  nasal  cavities,  these  resources  may  always  be  success- 
fully applied,  and  even  when  the  loss  of  substance  extends  to  the 
soft  palate,  and  anterior  part  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  a  mechanical 
appliance  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  restore,  to  some  extent, 
the  functions  dependent  upon  the  presence  and  integrity  of  the 
natural  parts. 


CHAPTER    FIRST. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PALATE. 

In  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  palate  sometimes 
becomes  the  seat  of  various  morbid  phenomena ;  but  the  occur- 
rence of  disease  here  is  generally  the  result  of  constitutional 
causes,  such  as  certain  depraved  habits  of  body.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  induced  by  secondary  syphilis  than  by  any 
other  cause ;  and  when  so,  its  ravages  are  often  truly  deplorable. 
It  may,  however,  result  from  the  immoderate  and  protracted  use 
of  mercurial  medicine,  or  from  a  scorbutic,  cancerous,  scrofulous 
or  rickety  diathesis  of  the  general  system.  Among  the  diseases 
liable  to  attack  the  palate,  are  tumors ;  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  bones ;  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  inflam- 
mation, elongation  and  ulceration  of  the  uvula.  In  consulting 
writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  palate,  the  author  has  been  able 
to  find  but  few  who  have  written  at  much  length  on  them  :  for 
the  information  which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  upon  the  sub- 
ject, except  that  which  he  has  derived  from  his  own  limited  ob- 
servations, he  is  principally  indebted  to  Jourdain  and  Boyer. 
The  first  of  these  authors  has  devoted,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Treatise  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pages  to  the  affections  under  consideration. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  PALATE. 

Tumors  of  the  palate  are  less  frequent  in  their  occurrence 
than  morbid  growths  from  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes ; 
they  are  as  variable  in  their  appearance  and  character  as  aie 
those  which  are  developed  from  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  they  originate  from  the  mucous  membrane,  at  other 
times  from  the  periosteal  tissue ;  sometimes  they  are  attached 
by  a  broad  base,  at  other  times  by  a  very  narrow  one.  Some 
have  a  smooth  surface,  a  whitish  and  pale  red  color,  and  a  firm 
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fleshy  texture :  these  generally  grow  very  slowly,  and  are  seldom 
of  a  malignant  character.  Others  have  an  uneven  surface,  are 
soft  and  vascular,  of  a  purple  color,  and  bleed  from  the  slightest 
injury. 

The  last  are  of  a  more  malignant  nature,  and  frequently  have 
a  cancerous  tendency ;  they  are  also  more  sensitive  to  the  touch 
and  more  painful.  The  first  are  seldom  attended  with  much 
pain,  and  are  less  dangerous.  In  forming  a  prognosis,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are  sim- 
ple, and  those  which  are  of  a  malignant  or  cancerous  nature. 

Tumors  of  the  palate,  as  well  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
mouth,  are  always  productive  of  annoyance  and  inconvenience 
to  the  patient  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  the  malignancy  of 
their  character.  They  impede,  and,  sometimes,  destroy  the  func- 
tions of  mastication,  and  render  those  of  speech  and  deglutition 
exceedingly  difficult  and  imperfect. 

A  more  minute  description  of  tumors  of  the  palate  is  deemed 
unnecessary,  since  that  which  has  been  given,  in  a  preceding 
part  of  the  work,  of  the  morbid  growths  upon  the  gums  and 
alveolar  processes,  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to 
those  of  the  palate.  With  regard  to  the  peculiar  pathological 
characteristics  and  nosological  classification  of  the  various  kinds 
of  tumor,  to  give  such  a  description  forms  no  part  of  the  author's 
design.  He  could  not  do  so  without  extending  the  limits  of  this 
part  of  his  work  to  too  great  a  length ;  therefore,  the  reader  is 
referred,  for  more  detailed  information  upon  these  subjects,  to 
works  on  general  medicine  and  surgery. 

CAUSES. 

Concerning  the  causes  of  tumors  of  the  palate,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  there  exists  some  diversity  of 
opinion.  Some  authors  believe  that  they  are  attributable  in  all 
cases  to  a  peculiar  or  specific  constitutional  vice,  as  the  venereal, 
scorbutic,  cancerous,  scrofulous,  &c. ;  while  others  think  they 
may  occur  in  individuals  in  whom  no  such  habit  or  vice  exists. 
That  the  character  of  the  tumor  is  determined  by  the  habit  of 
body,  or  constitutional  tendency  of  the  individual,  is,  we  believe, 
a  question  which,  at  present,  admits  of  little  doubt,  though  some 
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exciting  cause  may  be  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  Local  irritation  is  perhaps  the  immediate  or  exciting 
cause  of  the  various  morbid  growths  of  the  palate;  but  this, 
unless  favored  by  some  specific  or  peculiar  constitutional  ten- 
dency or  cachectic  habit  of  body,  would  not  be  likely  to  give  rise 
to  them.  Thus,  while  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  exciting 
cause,  the  specific  character  of  the  disease,  as  has  been  just 
stated,  is  evidently  determined  by  the  latter. 

Every  habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  any  particular  form  of 
diseased  action,  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  susceptibility  to 
morbid  impressions  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence,  an  irritant  which, 
in  one  case,  might  not  be  productive  of  any  appreciable  distur- 
bance, would,  in  another,  give  rise  to  a  morbid  growth  of  a  more 
or  less  malignant  character,  according  to  the  habit  of  body,  or 
constitutional  tendency  of  the  individual. 

The  irritation  produced  by  dead,  loose  and  diseased  teeth, 
ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  necrosed  bone,  are  among 
the  most  common  of  the  exciting  causes.  Some  may,  perhaps, 
be  disposed  to  question  the  agency  of  dental  irritation  in  the 
production  of  a  morbid  growth  from  the  palate,  but  the  fact  is 
too  well  established  to  admit  of  doubt.  Many  well-authenticated 
cases  are  on  record,  which  conclusively  prove  that  diseased  teeth 
are  capable  of  exerting  a  morbid  influence  upon  these  parts.  M. 
GuYARD*  reports  the  case  of  a  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  who 
had  a  cancerous  excrescence  of  the  palate,  caused  by  an  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  superior  incisors;  and  numerous  exam- 
ples of  tumor  and  other  diseases  of  the  palate,  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  diseased  teeth,  are  given  by  Jourdain  and  other 
authors,  t 

But  there  are  other  causes,  such,  for  example,  as  salivary  cal- 
culus, mucous  engorgement  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  acrid  saliva, 
and  mechanical  injuries  from  blows,  or  from  hard  substances 
taken  into  the  mouth.  Roche  and  Sanson,  in  their  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  assert  that  from  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  syphilitic  ulcers,  carcinomatous  tumors  nearly 
always  follow. | 

*  Journal  de  Med.,  tome  xix,  p.  361. 

t  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurg.  de  la  Bouehe. 

t  Nouveaux  Elements  de  Pathologie  Medico-Chirurgicale,  tome  iv,  p   1011. 
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TKEATMENT. 

Although  tumors  of  the  palate  may  sometimes  disappear  spon- 
taneously on  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  proper  cur- 
ative indication  consists  in  their  complete  extirpation.  When 
they  are  attached  by  a  small  base,  this  may  be  easily  effected 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  having  properly  curved  blades,  or  by 
means  of  a  ligature,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  removal  of 
similar  tumors  upon  the  gums.  But  when  they  are  attached  by 
a  broad  base,  a  curved  bistoury  is  the  most  convenient  instru- 
ment that  can  be  employed  ;  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  have 
two,  a  right  and  a  left,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  upon  either  side 
of  the  tumor. 

Boyer  describes  an  operation  which  he  performed  for  the 
removal  of  a  hard,  white,  indolent  tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
nut,  situated  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  palate,  and  which 
had  occasioned  the  patient  no  other  inconvenience  than  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  during  mastication  and  deglutition.  He  ex- 
cised the  tumor  with  a  bistoury,  curved  so  as  to  fit  exactly  the 
vault  of  the  palate,  which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose.  After 
having  removed  the  tumor,  he  destroyed  the  membrane  from 
which  it  had  originated  with  a  rasp.  The  hemorrhage  was  sup- 
pressed with  vinegar  and  water  and  pledgets  of  lint.  The  wound 
soon  healed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  there  were  no 
signs  of  a  reproduction  of  the  disease.* 

In  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  palate,  as  well  as  from 
other  parts  of  the  body,  no  portion  should  be  left;  as,  in  this 
event,  a  reproduction  of  the  disease  would  be  likely  to  occur, 
more  especially  if  it  be  of  a  malignant  character.  The  operation 
should  be  performed,  too,  before  the  tumor  has  acquired  great 
size,  or  has  implicated,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  neighbor- 
ing structures  in  the  diseased  action. 

When  the  morbid  production  is  of  a  cancerous  nature,  however 
perfectly  it  may  be  removed,  there  is  always  great  danger  of  its 
reproduction ;  to  guard  against  this,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  actual  cautery  is  recommended  by  many  surgeons, 

*  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurg.,  tome  vi,  p.  449. 
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not  only  for  the  purpose  of  causing  exfoliation  of  a  portion  of 
the  bone,  but  also  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  which  generally 
attends  this  class  of  operations.  Boyer,  who  says  he  has  per- 
formed the  operation  for  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  palate 
several  times,  frankly  admits  that  he  has  never  been  successful 
where  they  were  of  a  malignant  character.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  liability  to  reproduction  of  most  morbid  growths, 
this  does  not  always  happen,  as  is  well  attested  by  many  cases 
on  record ;  from  which  it  may  be  well  to  cite  three  or  four. 

Pierre  Guyard  reports  in  the  Journal  to  which  reference  has 
before  been  made,  the  case  of  a  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  who 
had  a  cancerous  excrescence  of  the  palate,  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, which  weighed  nine  ounces.  This  excrescence  was  extir- 
pated, and  the  patient  restored  to  health. 

The  case  of  a  man,  forty  years  of  age,  affected  with  so  large 
a  tumor  of  the  palate  that  he  could  take  no  nourishment  except 
in  a  fluid  state,  is  reported  by  Varner.  In  this  case,  it  was  of 
a  cartilaginous  character,  interspersed  with  osseous  points,  and 
the  operation  for  its  removal  was  also  successful.* 

Jourdain  describes  the  case  of  a  man,  who  from  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  roots  of  several  decayed  teeth,  had  a  swelling 
of  the  upper  lip  and  nose,  and  a  tumor  of  the  palate  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg.  A  fistula,  traversing  the  alveolar  border, 
extended  from  the  superior  lateral  incisor  to  the  first  molar  of 
the  same  side,  from'  which  a  large  quantity  of  matter  was  dis- 
charged. The  teeth,  being  troublesome,  were  removed.  The 
discharge  of  matter  soon  ceased.  He  next  removed  the  tumor 
from  the  palate,  which  exposed  a  portion  of  necrosed  bone ;  this 
exfoliated  in  a  few  days,  leaving  an  opening  into  the  nose  of  the 
size  of  a  large  quill,  through  which  fluids,  taken  into  the  mouth, 
readily  passed.  By  the  application  of  caustics,  the  sides  of  the 
opening  were  caused  to  granulate,  and  in  six  weeks  it  had  en- 
tirely healed. 

The  same  author  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  had  a  tumor 
of  the  palate  caused  by  erysipelas.  The  last-named  disease 
having  extended  to  the  lips,  nose,  and  vault  of  the  palate,  caused 
in  the  last-mentioned  place  ulceration,  from  the  centre  of  which 

*    Vide  Trait('  des  Maladies  Chirurg.  de  la  Bouche,  t.  i,  p.  427. 
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greAV  a  small  fungous  tumor.  This  was  removed,  and  a  portion 
of  the  bone,  which  was  exposed,  was  found  to  be  in  a  necrosed 
and  partially  exfoliated  condition.  This  was  extracted  with  an 
excavator,  and,  under  proper  treatment,  the  patient  soon  recov- 
ered. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  cases,  the  author  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  anything  more  than  the  important  facts 
connected  with  each.  A  full  translation  of  the  reports  would 
occupy  more  space  than  he  wishes  to  devote  to  this  particular 
subject. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  operation  for  tbe  removal  of  tumors  of 
the  palate  is  followed  by  results  as  favorable  as  those  furnished 
by  tlie  foregoing  cases.  If  it  wore  necessary,  many  examples 
of  tumors  of  the  palate  attended  with  fatal  effects,  might  be 
cited.  Jourdain  mentions  one  given  by  M.  Plater,  of  a  cancer- 
ous tumor  of  the  palate,  caused  by  ulceration  of  the  throat  and 
uvula. 

Both  before  and  after  the  operation,  such  general  or  consti- 
tutional treatment  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  habit  of  body 
or  vice  under  which  the  patient  may  be  laboring,  should  be 
adopted.  If  of  a  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  habit,  or  affected  with 
a  syphilitic  disease,  suitable  remedies  should  be  prescribed,  and 
when  practicable,  such  local  irritants  as  may  have  acted  as  ex- 
citinir  causes  should  be  removed. 


CARIES   AND   NECROSIS   OF   THE   BONES  OF  THE  PALATE, 
AND  ULCERATION  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

The  bones  of  the  palate  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  caries 
and  necrosis,  causing  ulceration  of  the  subjacent  soft  parts,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  structures 
which  separate  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  Although 
these  effects  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  tumors,  they 
are  less  dangerous  in  their  consequences.  Commencing  with  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  periosteal  tissue,  caries  and 
necrosis  of  the  bones,  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the  invest- 
ing mucous  membrane,  supervene,  and  ultimately  exfoliation 
takes  place,  when  an  opening  of  greater  or  less  size,  between  the 
buccal  and  nasal  cavities,  is  established. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  fetid  sanies  is  continually 
discharged  from  one  or  more  fistulous  openings,  into  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  into  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  rendering  the  con- 
dition of  the  unhappy  sufferer  exceedingly  loathsome  and  dis- 
tressing. The  progress  of  the  disease  is  often  slow,  continuing, 
not  unfrequently,  for  weeks,  months,  and  in  some  cases  even 
years,  destroying  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  rendering  exist- 
ence itself  a  burden.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  infirmary  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, which  will  be  noticed  at  some  length,  when  the  author 
comes  to  treat  of  the  means  employed  for  remedying  defects  of 
the  palatine  organs. 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  describes  a  very  interesting  case  of 
the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  palate  plates  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  and  palate  bones,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of 
the  left  lateral  and  central  incisors.* 

The  ravages  of  caries  and  ulceration  of  the  palate  are  some- 
times so  great  that  the  palatine  bones,  the  palate  plates  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  the  vomer,  turbinated  and  nasal  bones,  together 
with  the  velum  and  uvula,  are  entirely  destroyed,  but  when  thus 
extensive,  they  are  seldom  arrested,  except  with  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

The  ulcerative  process  of  the  soft  parts,  when  resulting  from 
caries  of  the  bones,  frequently  extends  to  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane lining  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae.  A  case  of  this  kind, 
and  to  which  the  author  will  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer, 
is  related  by  Jourdain. 

But  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  vault  of 
the  palate,  often  occurs  while  the  bones  are  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. It  is  frequently  caused  by  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  velum  and  uvula,  whether  resulting  as  an  effect  of  second- 
ary syphilis  or  from  malignant  ozsena  produced  by  other  causes. 
But,  whatever  the  producing  cause  of  the  ulceration,  it  may 
ultimately  give  rise  to  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bones. 

*    Vide  Am.  Jour.  Dent.  Sci.  vol.  vi,  p.  2.36. 
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CAUSES. 

Caries,  necrosis,  and  ulceration  of  the  palate,  as  in  the  case 
of  tumors,  result  from  local  irritation  and  certain  habits  of  body, 
or  constitutional  vices.  The  immediate  or  exciting  cause  is  local 
irritation;  but  the  extent  of  the  effects  resulting  from  such  irri- 
tation is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  in  proportion  to  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  body  to  morbid  impressions.  The  local  irrita- 
tions are  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  jilready  mentioned, 
namely  :  dead  and  loose  teeth,  roots  of  teeth,  salivary  calculus, 
mechanical  injuries,  acrid  humors,  &c.  The  case  of  a  lady  of 
irreproachable  character  is  related  by  Jourdain,  in  whom  a 
scratch  on  the  palate  with  a  fish-bone  caused  a  tumor,  which 
suppurated  and  degenerated  into  an  ulcer,  with  hard,  elevated 
edges  and  a  fungus  in  the  middle.*  A  case,  in  which  similar 
effects  were  produced,  and  by  the  same  cause,  was  mentioned 
to  the  author,  in  1849,  by  a  dentist  of  Baltimore.  Local  irrita- 
tion, unquestionably,  has  much  more  to  do  in  the  production  of 
the  diseases  under  consideration  than  many  seem  to  imagine  or 
are  willing  to  admit.  Most  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  wholly  caused  by  some  constitutional  vice,  and  nearly  always 
by  the  venereal ;  but  that  this  opinion,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
is  erroneous,  will  be  fully  proven  by  certain  facts  which  will 
be  presented  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  these 
affections.  f 

TREATMENT.  S 

In  the  treatment  of  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  palate,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  be  laboring  under  any  con- 
stitutional vice  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  disease;  also, 
what  were  the  local  irritants  concerned  in  giving  rise  to  it.  If 
the  inflammation  from  which  it  resulted  was  caused  by  mecha- 
nical irritation,  the  irritants  should  at  once  be  removed.  If 
decayed,  dead  or  loose  teeth  be  suspected  as  having  had  any 
agency  in  its  production,  they  should  be  immediately  extracted ; 
but  so  long  as  any  portion  of  decayed  or  necrosed  bone  remains, 

*  Traite  des  Malad.  Chirurg.  de  la  Bouche,  toui.  i,  p.  407. 
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it  is  needless  to  say,  the  ulcerations  or  fistulous  openings  in  the 
soft  parts  cannot  be  healed.  These,  as  soon  as  they  have  be- 
come sufficiently  exfoliated,  should  be  detached  and  removed ;  in 
doing  "which  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  ex- 
ternal opening.  During  the  process  of  exfoliation,  the  mouth 
-^hould  be  frequently  gargled  with  astringent  and  detergent  lo- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  odor  of  the  offensive 
matter  -which  is  continually  discharged. 

Suitable  constitutional  remedies  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
prescribed.  As  in  the  case  of  tumors,  if  the  patient  be  labor- 
ing under  a  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  or  venereal  diathesis,  the  indi- 
cations for  the  cure  of  these  should  be  properly  fulfilled.  But, 
before  instituting  any  general  treatment,  we  should  be  well  as- 
sured that  our  diagnosis  is  correct.  A  venereal  vice  is  some- 
times suspected  when  none  exists,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
brief  summary  of  the  history  of  a  case  related  by  Jourdain : 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man  who  had  a  swelling  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  vault  of  the  palate, 
from  which  there  had  been  a  fistulous  opening  for  a  long  time. 
The  edges  were  hard  and  indurated.  Venereal  vice  was  sus- 
pected as  the  cause,  and  for  this  disease  treatment  was  proposed  ; 
but,  the  patient  not  being  willing  to  submit,  Jourdain  was  con- 
sulted, who  advised  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  three  or  four 
teeth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease.  This  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  the  fistulous  opening  at  the  same  time  enlarged, 
when  the  bone  was  found  to  be  in  a  carious  condition ;  but  with 
little  other  treatment,  a  complete  cure  was  soon  effected. 

That  the  effects  resulting  from  dental  irritation  may  extend  to 
the  palate,  is  shown  by  the  following  particulars,  taken  from  the 
history  of  a  case  given  by  the  same  author :  A  man  called  upon 
Jourdain  for  advice  in  relation  to  a  tumor  on  the  vault  of  the 
palate.  Upon  examination,  a  sensible  fluctuation  was  perceived. 
On  being  pressed,  fetid  pus  escaped  from  a  small  fistulous  open- 
ing between  the  right  lateral  incisor  and  canine  tooth,  and  also 
from  the  socket  of  the  second  bicuspids,  which  had  been  extracted 
a  short  time  before.  The  alveolar  socket  of  this  tooth  commu- 
nicated with  the  first-mentioned  fistula  and  the  disease  in  the 
palate.  Notwithstanding  these  two  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the 
matter,  it  accumulated  in  the  palatine  tumor.     Various  means 
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were  resorted  to  for  tlie  cure  of  the  disease,  but  without  success. 
The  nasal  fossae,  bj  the  accumulation  of  matter,  were  partially 
closed,  the  alveoli  of  the  lateral  incisor,  cuspid  and  first  bicuspid 
became  necrosed,  the  teeth  loosened  and  were  extracted.  The 
alveoli  exfoliated,  the  tumor  of  the  palate  was  opened,  when  the 
bones  of  the  palate  and  alveolar  ridge  were  found  in  a  necrosed 
and  partially  exfoliated  state.  These  were  removed  without 
much  difficulty,  leaving  an  opening  through  to  the  pituitary 
membrane  which  lined  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae.  These  por- 
tions of  bone  having  been  removed,  the  parts  soon  healed. 

That  the  caries  in  the  two  last  cases  was  caused  by  dental  irri- 
tation, there  can  be  no  question,  and  that  it  often  results  from 
this  cause,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt.  In  the  last  case,  it  is 
probable  that  the  second  bicuspid  of  the  affected  side  was  not 
extracted  until  an  abscess  had  formed  at  the  extremity  of  its 
root.  The  matter,  instead  of  escaping  externally,  had  effected 
a  passage  through  the  inner  wall  of  the  alveolus,  and  thence 
between  the  palate  plate  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  mucous 
membrane  to  near  the  median  line,  where  it  had  accumulated, 
produced  the  tumor  mentioned  by  Jourdain,  and  ultimately  made 
a  passage  for  its  escape  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  cuspid. 
Several  cases,  followed  by  very  similar  effects,  have  fallen  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  the  author.  But  when  associated 
with  a  cachectic  habit  of  body  or  venereal  vice,  the  effects  are 
more  destructive,  and,  in  this  case,  local  treatment  will  not  suffice. 

Ulceration  of  the  palatine  mucous  membrane  may  occur  with- 
out caries  of  the  subjacent  bone;  it  may  result  as  a  consequence 
of  ulceration  or  other  disease  of  the  velum  or  uvula,  or  from 
some  mechanical  injury  inflicted  upon  the  parts.  When  it  is  of 
a  simple  nature,  cooling  and  astringent  gargles,  preceded  by 
mild  aperients,  will  generally  suffice  for  its  cure.  If  dependent 
upon  a  specific  constitutional  tendency  or  vice,  appropriate  gen- 
eral remedies  should  be  employed.  But  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcers  of  the  palate,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  diseases  of  the  velum  and  uvula. 

INFLAMMATION  AND   ULCERATION   OF   THE  VELUM    AND 

UVULA. 

The  velum  palati  and  uvula  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, accompanied  by  pain,  increased  redness,  difficulty  of 
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Jeglutition  and  articulation.  Most  frequently  it  terminates  in 
resolution,  sometimes  in  ulceration,  and  at  other  times  in  gan- 
grene. When  resolution  is  the  termination,  it  gradually  sub- 
sides, after  having  continued  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  ; 
when  by  ulceration,  one  or  more  white  or  ash-colored  spots  ap- 
pear upon  the  velum  and  uvula,  after  it  has  continued  for  a 
certain  period ;  and  when  by  gangrene,  the  part,  after  having 
assumed  a  dark  purple  or  almost  black  color,  sloughs.  Fortu- 
nately, this  latter  termination  rarely  happens. 

As  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  the  uvula  sometimes  be- 
comes tumefied  and  elongated ;  at  other  times  it  becomes  elon- 
gated when  there  is  no  apparent  tumefaction.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  familiarly  termed  a  "falling  of  the  palate."  Most 
frequently,  when  it  is  elongated,  its  thickness  is  at  the  same 
time  increased.  In  this  case  there  is  an  increase  of  redness  ; 
but  when  there  is  elongation,  without  an  increase  of  size,  re- 
sulting simply  from  relaxation  of  the  part,  its  color,  instead  of 
being  heightened,  is  often  diminished,  presenting  a  whitish  or 
semi-transparent  appearance.  This  description  of  elongation  is 
termed  serous  tumefaction  of  the  uvula.  It  is  seldom  accompa- 
nied by  pain. 

When  the  uvula  becomes  so  much  elongated  as  to  rest  upon 
the  tongue,  it  causes  irritation,  difficult  deglutition,  attended  often 
by  a  sense  of  sufl"ocation,  the  frequent  expulsion  of  mucus  from 
the  throat,  and  sometimes  a  disagreeable  cough. 

Ulcers  of  various  kinds  sometimes  attack  these  parts,  though 
they  are  less  subject  to  them  than  are  the  other  parts  of  the 
mouth,  fauces,  and  tonsils.  Sometimes  the  ulcers  are  of  a  simple 
nature,  at  other  times  they  are  aphthous,  scrofulous,  scorbutic, 
venereal  or  cancerous,  according  to  the  specific  poison  or  diathe- 
sis which  has  given  rise  to  them.  When  the  ulcer  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  constitutional  causes,  it  is  termed  a  simple  ulcer,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  a  granulating  sore  which  secretes  healthy 
purulent  matter. 

Aphthous  ulcers  at  first  appear  in  the  form  of  whitish  or  trans- 
parent vesicles,  which  break,  and  are  ultimately  transformed  into 
ulcers,  either  surrounded  by  a  slightly  elevated  edge  of  a  reddish 
color,  or  spread  and  unite  with  each  other.  The  former  are 
termed  discrete,  and  the  latter  confluent,  aphthae.     But  ulcers 
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of  this  kind  generally  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces  before  they  attack  the  velum  and  uvula  of  the  palate. 

The  velum  and  uvula  are,  perhaps,  more  subject  to  venereal, 
than  to  any  other  kind  of  ulcers.  The  symptoms  of  these  are, 
sometimes,  very  similar  to  ulcers  which  result  from  some  other 
specific  constitutional  vice,  and  their  character  can  only  be  posi- 
tively determined  by  ascertaining  all  the  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  case.  They  arc  generally  pre- 
ceded by  ulceration  of  the  throat,  dull  heavy  pain,  especially  at 
night,  increased  redness  of  the  parts,  swelling  of  the  uvula,  and 
difficult  deglutition.  The  parts  usually  have  a  whitish,  dirty 
gray,  or  ash-colored  appearance,  with  slightly  elevated  and  irre- 
gular margins,  and  secrete  thin  ichorous  matter  of  a  very  fetid 
odor.  The  surrounding  parts  are  preternaturally  red,  and  some- 
times present  an  almost  purple  appearance.  At  other  times  the 
ulcers  appear  in  the  form  of  aphthous  spots,  followed  by  sloughing 
of  the  surrounding  parts.  Sometimes  the  ulcers  attack  the  poste- 
rior side  of  the  velum  and  uvula  first,  where  they  commit  exten- 
sive ravages  before  they  appear  anteriorly.  From  these  parts 
they  often  extend  to  the  vault  of  the  palate,  but  more  frequently, 
when  they  appear  here,  the  periosteal  tissue  and  bones  are  dis- 
eased before  ulceration  shows  itself  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  velum  and  uvula  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  bad-conditioned 
ulcers,  such  as  the  cancerous,  scrofulous,  &c.  Sometimes  they 
arise  as  a  consequence  of  protracted  and  immoderate  use  of  mer- 
cury. When  they  result  from  this  cause,  they  are  preceded  by 
a  copperish  taste  in  the  mouth ;  increased  flow  and  viscidity  of  the 
saliva  ;  tumefaction  and  increased  sensibility  of  the  gums  ;  loose- 
ness of  the  teeth ;  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor  of  the  breath, 
general  debility  and  emaciation,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea.  Ulcer- 
ation attacks  the  gums,  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane about  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks 
and  throat,  before  it  does  the  velum  and  uvula. 


CAUSES. 

Inflammation  of  the  velum  and  uvula  most  frequently  results 
from  irregular  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  produced  by  some  local  irritation,  as  mechanical 
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injury,  or  acidity  of  the  gastric  and  buccal  fluids.  Ulceration 
of  the  parts  may  result  from  the  same  causes,  the  character 
-R-hich  the  ulcer  assumes  being  determined  by  the  habit  of  body, 
or  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  general  system.  Elongation  of^the 
uvula  is  caused  either  by  inflammation  and  general  enlargement, 
by  relaxation  of  the  parts,  or  by  serous  infiltration  of  its  apex. 

TKEATMENT. 

For  simple  inflam.mation  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  unaccom- 
panied by  fever  or  other  general  constitutional  effects,  little  else 
y\i\\  be  required  than  gargling  the  throat  with  an  infusion  of 
capsicum,  sweetened  with  honey.  When  the  inflammation  is 
severe,  and  the  vessels  have  the  appearance  of  being  distended, 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  scarifying  the  parts. 

But  when  the  uvula  is  so  much  elongated  as  to  rest  upon  the 
tongue,  and  cause  a  sensation  of  suffocation  or  a  troublesome 
cough,  if  it  does  not  yield  to  exciting  and  astringent  gargles,  it 
may  become  advisable  to  remove  a  portion  of  it. 

For  this  operation,  though  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  a 
variety  of  instruments  have  been  invented.  The  best,  hoAvever, 
which  the  adthor  has  seen,  is  the  one  invented  by  Dr.  Hullihen. 

Fig.  291. 


This  instrument,  although  very  simple  in  its  construction,  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  one,  for,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cuts  the 
uvula,  it  secures  the  excised  extremity,  and  prevents  it  from 
falling.  The  construction  of  this  instrument,  and  the  manner 
of  using  it  are  so  very  simple,  that  the  accompanying  engraving 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  description.* 

*  An  engraving  and  description  of  Dr.  Hullihen's  uvula  scissors  are  contained  in 
vol.  vii,  No.  3,  of  Am.  Jour,  and  Lib.  of  Dental  Science. 
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For  a  simple  ulcer  of  the  velum  or  uvula,  no  other  treatment 
will  be  required  than  to  gargle  the  throat  occasionally  with  some 
gently  stimulating  and  astringent  lotion;  the  one  recommended 
for  inflammation  of  these  parts  may  generally  be  employed 
with  advantage. 

In  the  treatment  of  venereal  or  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  velum 
and  uvula,  little  advantage  will  be  obtained  from  local  remedies. 
They  can  only  be  cured  by  appropriate  constitutional  treat- 
ment, such  as  is  prescribed  in  works  on  general  medicine  and 
surgery.  To  these,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred  for  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject. 

In  cases  of  mercurial  ulcers,  it  is  desirable  that  two  or  three 
liquid  evacuations  from  the  bowels  should  be  procured  daily. 
For  this  purpose,  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphur  may  be  ad- 
ministered night  and  morning.  The  mouth  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  gargled  six  or  eight  times  a  day  with  some  gently 
astringent  lotion.  A  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
alum  sweetened  with  honey,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
employed,  but  more  benefit,  perhaps,  will  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  chlorinated  solution  of  soda.  When  the  pain  is  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  rest,  opium  should  be  prescribeil.  The  diet 
of  the  patient,  for  the  most  part,  should  consist  of  farinaceous 
substances,  and  after  the  ulcers  have  begun  to  heal,  milk,  light 
soups,  &c.,  may  be  recommended. 

In  the  treatment  of  scirrhous  and  other  ill-conditioned  ulcers 
of  the  velum  and  uvula,  dependent  upon  a  cachectic  habit  of 
body,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constitutional  indications  should  be 
properly  fulfilled,  and  that  the  vitiated  action  of  the  disease 
should  be  changed  by  the  application  of  local  irritants,  such  as 
caustics.  The  application  of  the  actual  cautery  has  been  found 
more  eflficient  in  changing  the  condition  of  ulcers  of  this  sort, 
and  exciting  a  healthy  action  in  them,  than  any  other  means 
which  have  been  employed. 

For  cancerous  ulcers,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove 
a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  and  even  this 
operation  has  seldom  proved  successful ;  for  the  disease,  after  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  reappears  in  situ  or  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  parts. 


CHAPTER    SECOND. 

f 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PALATINE  OEGANS. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  defects  of  the  palatine  organs 
are  various.  They  sometimes  consist  of  a  simple  perforation  of 
the  vault  of  the  palate ;  this  may  be  in  the  centre,  or  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line.  At  other  times,  the  loss  of  substance 
extends  to  the  entire  vault  and  velum.  Nor  is  the  loss  always 
confined  to  these  parts ;  it  sometimes  extends  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  alveolar  border,  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  lip,  con- 
stituting what  is  usually  termed  hare-lip. 

The  defects  of  the  palatine  organs,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
may  be  dividpd  into  accidental  and  congenital.  The  first  result- 
ing from  accidental  causes,  the  second  from  malformation  of  the 
parts. 

ACCIDENTAL  DEFECTS. 

Accidental  lesions  of  the  palatine  organs  are  divided  by  M. 
Delabarre  into  three  species.  The  first  consists  in  perforations 
of  the  vault  of  the  palate ;  the  second,  in  perforations  of  the 
velum,  and  the  third,  in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  vault  of  the 
palate,  or  of  a  great  portion  of  it.  To  this  last  might  also  be 
added  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
velum,  as  well  as  of  the  vomer,  part  of  the  alveolar  border  and 
turbinated  bones.* 

It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  lesions  of  the  palate  and 
velum,  resulting  from  disease,  diflFer  from  congenital  defects. 
The  first  most  frequently  perforate  the  side  of  the  palatine  vault, 
and  communicate  with  only  one  nostril ;  whereas,  the  latter,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  arch,  and  pene- 
trate both  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

The  causes  of  accidental  lesions  or  defects  of  the  palate  and 
velum,  have  already  been  treated  of ;  the  manner  of  remedying 
them  will  hereafter  be  described. 

*  Traite  de  I'Art  Mecanique  du  Chirurgien  Dentiste,  t.  i,  p.  294. 
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CONGENITAL  DEFECTS. 

Congenital  defects  of  the  paUite  occupy  the  median  line  or 
palatine  raphd,  and  consist  in  the  division  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  osseous  and  soft  textures.  This  division  is  some- 
times confined  to  the  vault  of  the  palate ;  at  other  times  the 
velum,  the  anterior  part  of  the  alveolar  arch,  and  the  upper  lip 
participate.  It  forms  a  communication  with  both  nostrils ;  and 
when  the  malformation  extends  to  the  alveolar  border  and  upper 
lip,  which  is  divided  vertically  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  two 
phices,  it  gives  to  the  mouth  a  most  disagreeable  aspect.  But 
hare-lip  is  sometimes  met  with  when  there  is  no  imperfection  of 
the  osseous  structures  ;  and  imperfections  are  often  met  with  in 
these  latter  when  the  lip  is  perfect.  In  some  cases  the  cleft  or 
fissure  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  palate  and  velum,  accompanied  by  absence 
of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  alveolar  border  which  should 
be  occupied  by  the  four  incisors  ;  at  other  times  the  alveolar  arch 
is  divided  in  two  places,  leaving  a  portion  between  the  lateral 
and  central  incisors,  or  one  lateral  and  one  central,  which  pro- 
ject more  or  less,  and  thus  very  greatly  increase  the  deformity. 
Although  a  double  hare-lip,  with  two  divisions  of  the  alveolar 
border,  is  seldom  met  with  without  some  defect  of  the  palatine 
organs,  such  cases  do  occasionally  occur.  Dr.  Marion  Sims, 
a  skilful  and  distinguished  surgeon,  formerly  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  describes  a  most  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  in  vol.  v, 
page  51,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Congenital  defects  of  the  palate  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  deformity  of  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  arch,  and 
of  the  teeth.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  ridge  are 
forced  too  far  apart,  and  at  other  times  they  are  too  near  each 
other,  while  the  teeth  are  either  too  large  or  too  small,  with 
imperfectly  developed  roots,  and  generally  of  a  soft  texture. 

Want  of  coaptation,  resulting  from  defect  of  formation  in  the 
palatine  plates  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  is  the  cause 
of  congenital  deficiencies  of  the  parts  in  question.  In  the  human 
embryo  of  about  the  third  week,  the  development  of  the  face  is 
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clearly  in  progress.  Five  tubercles  bud  out  from  the  front  of 
the  cephalic  mass,  of  which  the  middle  one  which  is  double, 
is  directed  vertically  downward,  and  bears  the  appellation,  iti- 
eisive  tubercle,  because  the  intermaxillary  bones,  destined  to 
bear  the  superior  incisor  teeth  exclusively,  are  developed  in  it. 
On  either  side  is  the  tubercle  or  rudiment  of  an  upper  maxillary 
bone,  which  is  separated  from  its  fellow  b}^  a  Avide  interval,  and 
from  the  neighboring  incisive  process  by  a  fissure.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  tubercles,  also  separated  in  fi-ont,  form  by  their  subse- 
((uent  union  in  the  median  line  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  At 
the  same  period  the  palate  begins  to  be  formed  by  the  approach 
toward  the  median  line  of  two  horizontal  plates  or  processes, 
springing  from  the  maxillary  process  on  either  side. 

If  now,  development  proceed  regularly  and  normally,  the 
palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla 

.  .  .  .  .  Fig   292 

meet  in  the  median  line  and  unite  with 
the  blended  intermaxillary  tubercles, 
while  the  vomer  grows  downward  to 
meet  the  palate  processes  in  their  line 
of  union.  The  upper  jaw,  after  the 
accomplishment  of  the  changes,  is  com- 
plete, and  the  formation  of  the  lip  and 
primary  dental  groove  follow  in  due 
course.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  superior  maxillary  and  intermaxil- 
lary processes  fail  to  unite  with  each  other,  whence  we  have  the 
malformation  known  as  hare-lip,  or  the  palate  plates  are  arrested 
in  their  growth,  and  permanent  ^sswre  of  the  palate  is  the  result. 
Consequently,  the  fissure  of  single  hare-lip  is  never  exactly  in 
the  median  line,  but  on  one  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  bone; 
whereas,  in  double  hare-lip,  a  fissure  exists  on  each  side  of  this 
bone,  into  which  the  four  incisor  teeth  are  implanted. 

Fissure  of  the  palate  is  usually  a  little  lateral  and  not  median, 
as  it  results  from  a  deficiency  of  one  or  other  of  the  palate  plates 
of  the  upper  maxillary  bone;  and  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
hare-lip  and  fissure  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  tubercles,  or  formative  processes  of  the  lower  jaw,  ad- 
vance and  meet  in  the  median  line,  while  the  upper  maxillary 
processes  are  still  separate.     In  man  they  are  consolidated  into 
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a  single  piece ;  but  they  remain  permanently  divided  in  many 
of  the  lower  animals  by  a  median  suture.* 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  defects  of  the  palatine  organs  which 
result  from  malformation,  present  as  much  diversity  of  character 
as  do  those  which  are  produced  by  disease,  or  other  accidental 
causes.  Mr.  Stearns,  of  London,  in  a  very  able  and  highly  in- 
teresting paper,  published  in  the  London  Lancet,  on  "  Congen- 
ital Fissure  of  the  Palate,"  in  noticing  their  various  anatomical 
peculiarities  divides  them  into  three  classes. 

The  first  class  embraces  all  the  cases  in  which  the  fissure  ex- 
tends through  the  velum,  palate  and  maxillary  bones,  to  the 
alveolar  border,  and  sometimes,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
median  symphysis.  This  form  of  fissure  is  the  most  extensive, 
and  justly  regarded  as  the  worst,  and  is  usually  complicated 
with  hare-lip. 

In  the  second  class,  the  bones  of  the  palate  are  apparently 
entire,  though  the  concavity  of  the  arch  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  usual,  and  the  fissure  may  extend  a  short  distance  into  their 
"posterior  margin."  The  lesion,  in  this  case,  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  velum  palati. 

The  third  class  embraces  those  cases  in  which  the  fissure  is 
confined  to  the  soft  parts,  extending,  perhaps,  only  a  short  dis- 
tance up  into  the  uvula.  This  form  of  fissure  is,  probably,  less 
frequently  met  with  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISTURBANCES,  RESULTING  FROM  DEFECTS 
OF  THE  PALATINE  ORGANS. 

The  principal  efiects  resulting  from  an  absence  of  a  portion  of 
the  palatine  organs,  are,  as  we  have  before  stated,  an  impair- 
ment of  the  functions  of  mastication,  deglutition,  and  speech. 
Distinct  utterance  is  sometimes  wholly  destroyed,  and  mastica- 
tion and  deglutition  are  often  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  be 
performed  only  with  great  difl5culty.  These  effects  are  always 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  separation  or  deficiency  of  the 
parts.  We  shall  first  speak  of  those  modifications  of  the  func- 
tions of  mastication  and  deglutition  which  result  from  absence 
of  a  portion  of  the  palatine  organs. 

*    Vide  Dulton's  Physiology. 
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The  simple  act  of  triturating  the  food  may  not  be  materially 
impaired  by  the  absence  of  a  portion,  however  extensive,  of  the 
palatine  organs,  unless  the  natural  relations  of  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  are  changed ;  still  the  process  is  more  or 
less  interfered  with,  as  substances  taken  into  the  mouth  cannot 
be  so  readily  managed  as  when  the  parts  are  in  their  natural 
state.  They  are  constantly  escaping  from  the  control  of  the 
tongue,  and  passing  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

In  cases  of  congenital  defects  of  the  palate  and  velum,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  infancy,  infants  manage  to  obtain 
from  the  breast  of  the  mother  or  nurse  the  food  ncessary  for 
their  subsistence;  yet  even  when  the  anterior  part  of  the  alveolar 
border  and  a  part  of  the  upper  lip  are  wanting,  the  suggestions 
of  natural  instinct  enable  them,  by  a  peculiar  management  of 
tongue  and  lips,  to  do  it.  The  expedient  resorted  to  for  effecting 
this  process  is  curious.  The  nipple,  instead  of  being  seized  be- 
tween the  tongue,  upper  lip  and  gum,  is  taken  between  its  lower 
surface,  and  the  under  lip  and  gum,  and  in  this  way  it  manages 
to  extract  the  nourishment  necessary  for  subsistence  and  growth. 
The  tongue,  as  is  remarked  by  M.  Delabarre,  is  thus  made  to 
close  the  opening  in  the  palate,  and  perform  the  office  of  an 
obturator.  By  contracting  the  lip  and  depressing  the  tongue, 
the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  breast  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  At 
this  young  and  tender  age,  the  child  is  not  conscious  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  palate  ;  it  is  not,  as  is  remarked  by  the  author 
just  mentioned,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  should  begin  to 
make  its  Avants  known  by  words,  that  it  feels  the  importance  of 
the  functions  of  speech  and  begins  to  realize  the  misfortune  with 
which  it  is  afflicted. 

"  But  as  the  child  arrives  at  this  period,"  says  M.  Delabarre, 
"  the  mechanism  of  sucking  is  perfected,  and  ultimately  applied 
to  the  mastication  of  solid  aliments.  The  food,  when  chewed, 
is  conveyed  between  the  tongue  and  movable  floor,  which  serves 
for  a  point  d'appui,  and  thence  it  is  brought  back  between  the 
teeth.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  complicated  operation  of  mastication 
and  deglutition  is  performed  without  the  alimentary  morsel  get- 
ting into  the  nose  ;  or,  if  this  does  sometimes  happen,  it  is  the 
result  of  accident.  But  in  cases  of  accidental  lesion  of  the  palate, 
the  individual  has  not  the  advantage  of  this  training  of  the  parts 
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during  earlj  infancy.  Those  who  are  afflicted  with  accidental 
lesions,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  position  and  extent,  having 
acquired  the  habit  of  eating  by  placing  the  aliment  upon  and  not 
under  the  tongue,  can  take  no  nourishment  without  a  part  of  it 
getting  into  the  nose."  When  to  this  inconvenience  is  added  a 
change  in  the  natural  relation  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws,  mas- 
tication is  rendered  still  more  difficult  and  embarrassing.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  tubercles  of  the  teeth  of  one  jaw,  instead  of 
being  received  into  the  depressions  of  those  of  the  other,  strike 
upon  their  protuberances,  and  cannot  be  made  to  triturate  the 
food  in  as  thorough  and  perfect  a  manner  as  is  required  for 
healthy  and  easy  digestion.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  process  of 
mastication  rendered  imperfect,  but  it  is  also  more  tedious. 

The  process  of  deglutition  itself,  so  long  as  the  velu\n  and 
uvula  are  perfect,  is  not  materially  affected  by  a  perforation 
simply  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  although  much  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  conveying  alimentary  and  fluid  substances  to 
the  fauces  and  pharynx.  But  when  this  curtain  is  cleft,  or  is 
partially  or  wholly  wanting,  deglutition  is  rendered  very  diffi- 
cult, for,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  part 
of  the  food  is  forced  up  into  the  nose.  The  reason  of  this  will 
appear  obvious,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  form  and 
function  of  this  movable  appendage.  When  its  muscles  are  re- 
laxed, it  forms  a  slightly  concave  curtain  ;  but  in  the  act  of 
deglutition,  the  muscles  contract,  raise  the  velum  and  close  the 
opening  from  the  pharynx  into  the  posterior  nares.  Thus  ali- 
mentary substances  and  fluids  are  prevented  from  escaping  into 
the  nose. 

It  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  the  imperfection  of  the 
velum  palati  be  the  result  of  accident  or  disease,  its  effects  upon 
deglutition  are  the  same.  In  proportion  as  the  lesion  or  defi- 
ciency is  great  will  this  operation  be  rendered  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing. M.  Delabarre  mentions  the  case  of  an  individual, 
who,  in  consequence  of  an  imperfection  of  the  palate,  could 
swallow  no  fluids  without  a  part  being  returned  by  the  nose.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  he  had  to  throw  his  head  sufficiently 
far  back  to  precipitate  them  into  the  oesophagus.  This  is  an 
expedient  to  which  others,  thus  afi"ected,  have  been  compelled  to 
resort. 
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Imperfection  of  speech  always  results  from  an  opening  in  the 
palate,  for  this  gives  to  the  voice  a  nasal  twang,  and  renders  the 
formation  of  some  sounds  impossible.  The  loss  of  the  teeth, 
though  never  to  the  same  extent,  is  productive  of  the  same  effect. 
To  comprehend  fully  the  manner  in  which  a  lesion  of  the  palate 
may  aifect  the  utterance  of  speech,  it  will  be  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  agency  which  the  several  parts  of  the  mouth  have  in 
the  formation  of  articulate  sounds.  Speech  consists  in  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  organs  of  the  glottis  modified  by  the 
organs  of  the  mouth.  The  modulation  of  the  voice,  that  is,  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  its  pitch,  is  accomplished  by  the  vocal 
cords  of  the  glottis;  but  the  articulation  of  the  consonants  re- 
quires the  co-operation  of  all  the  movable  and  fixed  parts  of  the 
mouth, — pharynx,  palate,  tongue  and  lips,  teeth  and  palatine 
arch.  Hence,  if  any  of  these  be  defective  or  wanting,  the  power 
of  forming  some  of  these  sounds  is  wholly  lost,  of  others  very 
much  impaired;  hence  also  the  ability  to  sing  is  much  less  inter- 
fered with  than  the  power  of  distinct  speech.  The  tongue  has 
a  remarkable  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  loss  of  teeth  and 
of  some  other  parts,  so  as  measurably  to  correct  the  effect  on 
speech ;  but  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  hard  or  soft  palate  upon 
the  voice  cannot  be  remedied  in  any  such  way. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

MANNEE  OF  REMEDYING  DEFECTS  OF  THE 
PALATINE  ORGANS. 

Defects  of  the  palatine  organs  are  sometimes  remedied  by 
means  of  a  surgical  operation,  termed  stajjhyloraphy  ;  but  more 
frequently,  by  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  natural  parts  with 
a  mechanical  substitute.  The  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  when 
it  can  be  successfully  performed,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect 
method  that  can  be  adopted  for  remedying  imperfection  of  the 
parts  in  question.  The  application  of  a  mechanical  substitute, 
however,  though  it  may  not  completely  restore  the  functions  de- 
pendent upon  the  integrity  of  the  natural  parts,  will  often  so 
improve  them,  as  to  render  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
such  imperfection,  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  treating  upon  these  methods,  we  shall  first  describe  the 
operation  of  staphyloraphy,  and,  afterwards,  the  various  me- 
chanical appliances  employed  for  the  purpose,  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  obturators  and  artificial  palates. 

STAPHYLORAPHY. 

It  rarely  happens,  except  in  cases  of  congenital  fissure,  that 
the  operation  of  staphyloraphy  can  be  successfully  performed, 
and  only  then,  when  the  edges  of  the  cleft  velum  are  firm  and 
can  be  easily  brought  together.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  success  of  the  operation,  even  in  cases  apparently  the  most 
favorable,  may  be  defeated.  For  example,  the  ligatures  may  be 
detached  by  attempting  to  swallow,  or  clear  the  throat;  or  by 
coughing  or  sneezing ;  or  by  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the 
parts.  Unless  these  are  carefully  guarded  against,  the  best 
efforts  of  the  surgeon  may  be  frustrated. 

The  idea  of  this  operation  was  first  conceived  by  an  ingenious 
French  dentist,  by  the  name  of  Le  Monnier,  who  attempted, 
and  with  success,  to  perform  it  as  early  as  the  year  1764.     But 
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for  more  than  half  a  century  afterward,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  any  attention,  or  to  have  been  generally  known  to  the 
medical  profession.  In  1819,  however,  M.  Roux,  a  celebrated 
French  surgeon,  and  author  of  an  able  memoir  upon  the  subject 
published  in  1825,  performed  the  operation  upon  Dr.  Stephens, 
a  young  American  physician.*  In  1820,  it  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  "Warren,  of 
Boston,  and  in  1822  in  England,  by  Mr.  ALCOCK.f  Now,  it  is 
classed  among  the  regular  operations  of  surgery. 

As  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  in  great  degree  upon 
the  consent  of  the  patient,  he  should,  as  a  general  rule,  have 
attained  a  sufficient  age  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  its  import- 
ance, before  it  is  performed.  The  late  Dr.  Hullihen,  of  Wheeling, 
Va.,  however,  stated  that  he  had  once  performed  the  operation 
with  success  on  a  child  nine  years  of  age,  but  the  author  thinks 
that  it  is  generally  better  to  defer  it  until  after  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  year ;  and  the  natural  excitability  of  the  parts  should 
previously  be  as  much  lessened  as  possible,  by  frequently  touch- 
ing and  moving  them  about  with  the  finger.  This  should  be 
done  several  times  a  day,  for  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  opera- 
tion is  attempted,  and  during  this  time,  the  patient  should  be 
restricted  to  a  spare  diet. 

The  earlier  operations  of  staphyloraphy,  or  velo-synthesis, 
consist  in  removing  the  margins -of  the  divided  velum  with  a  pair 
of  curved  scissors,  as  recommended  by  M.  Roux,  or  a  double- 
edged  knife,  and  holding  the  raw  edges  in  contact  with  each 
other  until  a  union  takes  place. 

A  number  of  ingeniously  contrived  instruments  have  been 
invented  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  ;  but  those  really 
necessary  are  a  sharp  hook,  a  double-edged  knife,  short  curved 
needles,  a  needle-holder  {p or te- aiguille),  strong  waxed  ligatures, 
and  a  pair  of  long-handled  curved  forceps,  and  scissors ;  other 
instruments  may,  in  some  cases,  be  required.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  water,  towels,  and  one  or  more  assistants,  will  be  needed. 

*  We  are  informed  by  Velpeau,  in  his  Elements  of  Operative  Surgery,  p.  428,  that 
M.  Colombe  performed  the  operation  ona  dead  subject  in  1813,  and  in  1815  endea- 
vored to  prevail  on  a  patient  to  permit  him  to  repeat  it,  but  without  success.  In 
1817,  too,  M.  Graefae  published  in  Hufeland's  Journal  some  details  concerning  it,  but 
the  subject  elicited  no  interest  until  M.  Roux  performed  the  operation  in  1819. 

t  Dr.  Reese's  Appendix  to  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary. 
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Thus  prepared,  the  patient,  after  having  been  previously  sub- 
jected to  the  necessary  prepa- 

FlG     293  •'    ■'        r 

ratory  treatment,  shouhl  be 
placed  in  a  chair  facing  a  good 
light,  with  his  head  firmly  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant,  and  his 
mouth  open.  The  operation 
may  be  commenced  by  insert- 
ing the  hook  into  the  margin 
of  the  velum,  near  its  most 
dependent  part,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  fissure,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Fig.  293.  This 
instrument,  held  b}'-  an  assist- 
ant, should  be  depressed  so  as 
to  make  the  margin  slightly 
tense.  The  point  of  the  double- 
edged  knife  may  now  be  placed  below  the  most  dependent  part 
of  the  velum,  a  little  to  the  left  of  where  the  hook  is  inserted 
(Fig.  293),  and  carried  from  below  upward  until  it  has  reached 
the  angle  of  the  fissure,  removing  a  strip  from  the  margin  about 
one  line  in  width.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the  same 
way  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fissure.  Or  the  first  part  of  the 
operation  may  be  continued,  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr. 
Mutter;  changing  the  knife  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand,  and 
directing  the  assistant  holding  the  hook  to  pass  his  hand  across 
and  a  little  above  the  face  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant  traction  upon  the  strip  of  mucous  membrane  removed 
by  the  first  cut.  The  right  margin  of  the  fissure  being  then 
made  tense,  the  knife  is  carried  from  above  downward;  thus 
completing,  by  a  single  incision,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
operation. 

Further  procedure  should  be  suspended  until  the  hemorrhage, 
seldom  very  great,  shall  have  partially  subsided.  A  needle, 
armed  with  a  well  waxed  ligature,  and  held  in  a  pair  of  suitable 
forceps  (jyorte-aiguille),  should  be  passed  from  before  backward 
through  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  left  margin,  about  three 
lines  from  the  edge.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side, 
it  should  be  grasped  by  the  assistant  with  a  pair  of  long-handled 
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forceps,  and  drawn  through  ;  then  seized  again  by  the  porte- 
aiguille,  and  passed,  from  behind  forward,  through  the  right 
margin  of  the  velum  directly  opposite  to  the  ligature  in  the  left. 


Fig.  294, 


Fig.  295. 


Fig.   206. 


(Figs.  294,  295.)  After  the  patient  has  rested  a  few  minutes,  a 
second,  third,  and,  when  necessary,  a  fourth  ligature  should  be 
introduced.  The  passage  of  the  needle  through  the  left  margin 
of  the  velum,  from  before  backward,  is  represented  in  Fig.  294, 
and  in  Fig.  295,  through  the  right  margin,  from  behind  forward. 
The  ligature  first  introduced  should  now  be  tied,  bringing  the 
edges  of  the  velum  close  to- 
gether, and,  afterward,  the 
second  and  third,  cutting  off 
the  ends  of  each.  After  the 
first  knot  of  the  ligature  is 
tied,  some  precaution  should 
be  used  to  prevent  this  from 
slipping,  while  the  second  is 
tied.  The  method  adopted 
by  M.  Roux  for  knotting  the 
ligature  is,  to  make  the  first 
fold  of  the  knot  with  the 
fore  fingers  of  each  hand 
placed  back  to  back,  and  after 
this  has  been  drawn   suffici- 
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ently  tight,  it  is  seized  by  an  assistant  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 

and  held  until  the  second  and  last  turn  of  the  knot  is  made. 

F,g  297.  ^^  F^g-  -*^^5  three  ligatures  are 

shown  in  place,  preparatory  to 

being  tied,  which  last  process  is 

seen  completed  in  Fig.  297. 

Some  surgeons  use  two  needles 
for  each  ligature,  instead  of  one, 
as  in  the  method  just  described, 
one  at  each  end,  and  introduce 
them  from  behind  forward,  one 
through  each  margin  of  the  di- 
vided velum. 

The  following  cut.  Fig.  298, 
copied  from  Listen's  and  Mut- 
ter's Surgery,  represents  the 
needle-holder,  or  "  porte,"  of 
Schwerdt,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as 
any  instrument  that  can  be  employed.     Dr.  Physick'.s  forceps 

Fio.  298. 


have  also  been  used,  but  Dr.  Mutter  thinks  this  is  a  preferable 
instrument. 

The  late  Dr.  IluUihcn,  who  performed  the  operation  several 
times,  invented  a  very  ingenious  needle-holder,  which,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  ultimately  supersede  the  use  of  most  others.  A  de- 
scription of  the  instrument,  together  with  his  method  of  per- 
forming the  operation,  is  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

After  the  operation  has  been  performed,  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  keep  his  mouth  closed,  maintain  perfect  quiet ;  avoid 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  even  spitting,  and  the  use  of  all  solid 
food.  He  should  take  very  little  aliment,  and  this  only  at  long 
intervals.  For  appeasing  the  cravings  of  the  hunger  with  which 
some  suffer,  Dr.  Mutter  recommends  thin  calf's-foot  jelly,  or 
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what  is  known  as  cold  custard  slip,  as  the  best  nourishment  that 
can  be  used ;  but  he  thinks  that  nothing  should  be  given  until 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation  has  been 
performed. 

In  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  hoAV- 
ever,  different  surgeons  employ  different  instruments,  and  adopt 
different  methods  of  procedure.  Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  who  has  performed  the  operation  many  times,  and  in 
a  good  proportion  of  cases  with  perfect  success,  employs  a  very 
simple  lance-shaped  needle,  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  having 
near  its  point  a  slit  which  opens  towards  the  handle.  The  needle 
is  broader  in  front  of  this  slit  or  eye  than  behind  it,  which  ren- 
ders the  passage  of  the  back  part  more  easy.  Armed  with  a  lig- 
ature, the  curved  portion  of  the  needle  is  carried  beyond  the 
fissure,  and  its  point  introduced  behind  the  middle  of  the  uvula ; 
as  soon  as  it  has  come  through  far  enough  to  expose  the  ligature 
in  the  slit,  this  is  taken  hold  of  with  a  tenaculum,  disengaged 
from  the  slit,  and  the  needle  is  then  withdrawn.  A  second  lig- 
ature, in  like  manner,  is  introduced  half  an  inch  higher  up,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  third  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  second.  With 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  passed  through  the  uvula,  this  part  is 
drawn  forward,  until  the  fissure  in  the  soft  palate  shall  assume 
nearly  a  horizontal  position  ;  its  edges  are  then  cut  off  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  either  straight  or  curved  laterally,  or  else  with 
a  bistoury  and  a  pair  of  forceps.  This  done,  the  ligatures  are 
tied,  and  the  ends  cut  off.* 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  who  has  performed  the  opera- 
tion a  number  of  times,  uses  a  needle  of  his  own  invention,  with 
a  movable  point.  His  son.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  has  also  per- 
formed the  operation  frequently,  and  with  very  great  success. 
When  the  fissure  extends  up  into  the  hard  palate,  he  dissects 
the  mucous  membrane  from  the  bone  on  each  side,  carrying  his 
knife  sufiiciently  forward  toward  the  alveolar  border  to  form  a 
flap  broad  enough  to  meet  a  like  one  from  the  opposite,  along 
the  median  line.     This  is  the  flap  operation. 

When  the  fissure  is  so  wide  as  to  prevent  the  margins  of  the 
velum  from  being  brought  together,  Dr.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia, 
recommends  making  several  lateral  incisions  through  the  mucous 

*  Appendix  to  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Reese,  p.  126. 
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Fig.  299. 


membrane,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  velum,  and 
thus  permit  their  edges  to  be  brought  together.     For  supplying 

deficiency  of  structure,  Dieffen- 
bach  also  proposes  that  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  be  made  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  margin 
of  the  fissure,  as  in  Fig.  299, 
from  Dr.  Pancoast's  Operative 
Surgery.  The  last-named  gen- 
tleman has  just  performed  the 
operation  in  two  cases,  with 
success.  Dr.  Mutter  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  operation,  has 
also  had  recourse  to  these  late- 
ral longitudinal  incisions,  with 
the  most  happy  results.* 
Suture  of  the  palate  is  always  difficult,  and  was,  in  former 
days,  anything  but  a  successful  operation,  by  reason  of  the  al- 
most impossibility  of  preventing  the  flaps,  when  united,  from 
being  dragged  asunder  by  the  muscles.  To  Fergusson  is  due 
the  great  credit  of  introducing  a  new  principle  of  treatment  in 
the  operation,  viz.,  the  application  to  it  of  myotomy,  and  thus 
paralyzing  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate.  Fer- 
gusson found  that  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  these  cases  was 
the  mobility  of  the  parts  and  the  traction  exercised  on  the  line 
of  union  by  the  muscles,  principally  the  levator  palati  and  the 
palato-pharyngeus.  In  order  to  obviate  this  tension,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  dividing  the  muscles  causing  it. 

In  the  operation,  as  performed  by  Mr.  W.  Fergusson,  there 
are  four  distinct  stages.  In  the  first,  the  muscles  of  the  palate 
are  divided,  by  passing  a  curved  lancet-ended  knife  through  the 
fissure  behind  the  velum,  midway  between  its  attachment  to  the 
bones  and  the  posterior  margin,  and  about  half-way  between  the 
velum  and  the  end  of  tlie  Eustachian  tube.  By  cutting  deeply 
with  the  point  of  the  knife  in  this  situation,  the  levator  palati  is 
divided.  The  uvula  is  then  seized  and  drawn  forward,  so  as  to 
put  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  on  the  stretch,  which  is  to 


*    TirfeListon's  and  Miitter  s  Surgery,  p.  204. 
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be  snipped  across  so  as  to  divide  the  palato-pharyngeus.  The 
next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the 
fissure  from  above  downward  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury. This  is  best  done  by  seizing  the  lower  end  of  the  uvula, 
putting  it  on  the  stretch,  and  cutting  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  leaving  the  angle  of  union  to  be  afterward  re- 
moved. The  patient  should  then  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  gargle  the  mouth  with  cold  water  or  ice,  so  as  to  stop  the 
bleeding. 

When  this  is  arrested,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  the  next  step 
— that  of  introducing  the  sutures — which  may  be  done  by  means 
of  a  nsevus-needle,  armed  with  a  moderate  sized  thread,  passed 
from  below  upward  on  the  left  side  of  the  fissure,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  margin.  The  thread  should  now  be  seized 
with  forceps,  and  one  end  of  it  pulled  forward  through  the  fissure. 
This  again  may  be  threaded  in  the  needle  and  passed  through 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fissure  from  behind  forward  through 
the  right  side.  As  the  point  of  the  needle  appears,  the  thread 
should  be  again  seized,  and  the  needle,  at  the  same  time,  with- 
drawn; and,  finally,  the  suture  is  tied  with  the  surgeon's  knot. 
In  this  way,  from  two  to  four — in  any  case  a  sufficient  number 
— of  sutures  may  be  passed,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
fissure,  tied  tightly,  and  the  knot  cut  close. 

The  patient  must  next  be  put  to  bed,  and  every  care  taken  to 
avoid  any  movement  of  the  palate,  either  by  coughing,  spitting 
or  swallowing  the  saliva;  giving  soft  food  and  very  little  of  it. 
The  sutures  need  not  be  withdrawn  before  the  eighth  or  tenth 
flay,  but  may  be  left  a  few  days  longer  if  union  be  not  surely 
obtained  at  the  period  mentioned.* 

The  operation,  already  described,  of  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
for  closing  fissure  of  the  hard  palate,  has  been  introduced  into 
England  by  Mr.  Pollock,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pecu- 
liarly-constructed instruments,  proceeds  as  follows:  He  makes 
an  incision  along  the  edge  of  the  cleft,  at  the  junction  of  the 
nasal  and  palatal  mucous  membrane.  The  soft  covering  of  the 
hard  palate  is  carefully  dissected  or  scraped  from  the  bones  by 
means  of  curved  knives,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  mucous 

*  I'/V/e  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxviii.  Also  Erichsen's  Science  and 
Art  of  Surgery,  1859. 
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membrane  and  its  subjacent  fibro-cellular  tissue  (which  varies 
greatly  in  thickness  in  different  cases)  are  not  perforated.  When 
this  has  been  well  loosened  on  either  side,  it  will  be  found  to 
hang  down  like  a  curtain  from  the  vault  of  the  mouth — the  two 
parts  coming  into  apposition  along  the  median  line,  or  possibly 
overlapping.  The  edges  being  then  smoothly  pared,  are  to  be 
brought  together  by  means  of  a  few  points  of  suture  introduced 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  without  any  dragging.  The  knots 
having  been  tied,  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed  for  several 
days,  and  nourished  with  an  aljundant,  but  pulpy,  diet. 

In  dividing  the  levator  palati  muscle,  for  relaxing  the  edges 
of  a  fissured  soft  palate,  Mr.  Pollock  adopts  a  practice  different 
from  that  employed  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  as  already  described. 
Instead  of  cutting  from  behind,  he  passes  a  ligature  through 
the  curtain  of  the  soft  palate,  so  as  to  contract  and  draw  it  for- 
ward; and  then,  pushing  a  narrow-bladed  knife  through  the  soft 
palate  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hamular  process,  by  raising  the 
handle  and  depressing  its  point,  he  readily  divides  the  muscular 
fibres.  This  method  is  safer  than  that  of  Mr.  Fergusson  and 
easier  to  perform ;  and  the  gap  that  is  left  closes  without  diffi- 
culty by  granulation,  and  appears  to  assist  in  relieving  the  ten- 
sion of  the  parts.* 

Ligatures  of  silk  or  thread  were  formerly  used  in  this  opera- 
tion and  in  all  others  of  a  similar  nature ;  but  they  have  the 
disadvant.ige  of  cutting  out  and  of  promoting  suppuration.  To 
our  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  Marion  Simms,  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  introduced  in  surgery  the  employment  of  metallic 
sutures,  principally  of  silver  wire,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of 
organic  material  The  intelligence  and  patience  of  Dr.  Simms' 
deserves  our  admiration  ;  and  his  unwearied  efforts  in  perfecting 
the  operation  for  the  cure  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula — an  operation 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own — are  rewarded  by  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  the  humane  and  enlightened  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

When  the  inflammation  which  follows  the  operation  is  very 
severe,  it  should  be  combated  by  general  and  local  bleeding,  and 
such  other  antiphlogistic  means  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
seem  to  demand.     When  the  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 

*    Vide  Ericbsens  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery. 
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cough,  Dr.  Mutter  recommends  the  administration  of  opiates. 
The  same  author  recommends,  in  case  sloughing  of  the  parts 
takes  phice,  the  application,  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  of  a  so- 
lution of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  mixture  of  creosote  and  water, 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

It  often  happens,  that  an  opening  remains  in  the  palate  after 
the  velum  has  been  successfully  united.  This  may  sometimes  be 
closed  by  the  granulation  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  which  may 
be  induced  by  the  application  of  caustic  or  the  actual  cautery. 
Dieffenbach  has  employed,  with  success,  a  concentrated  tincture 
of  cantharides,  applied  several  times  a  day  to  the  edges  of  the 
opening.*  By  some,  the  actual  cautery  is  preferred  ;  but  if  the 
latter  be  used,  it  should  only  be  heated  sufficiently  to  blister  the 
parts,  t  The  nitrate  of  silver  and  caustic  potash  have  been  used, 
but  there  is  danger  of  causing  a  greater  loss  of  substance  by  the 
use  of  these  powerful  caustics  than  can  be  gained  by  the  granula- 
tions which  they  induce. 

A  surgical  operation  is  seldom  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  a  simple  opening  in  the 
hard  palate.  It  has  been  re- 
commended, however,  by  some 
surgeons,  and  when  the  hole  is 
not  very  large,  the  operation  of 
staphyloplasty  may  be  success- 
fully performed.  In  Fig.  300, 
from  Dr.  Pancoast's  Operative 
Surgery,  the  operation,  as  per- 
formed by  the  author  of  this 
valuable  work,  is  represented. 
So  perfectly  is  it  exhibited  in 
the  cut,  that  we  do  not  deem 
any  further  description  neces- 
sary. In  the  majority  of  cases 
of  this  kind,  however,  an  artificial  obturator  or  palate  will  be 
found  necessary. 


Fig.  300. 
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*  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  for  April.  18-Ki. 

J  Dr.  Hullihen  on  Cleft  Palate,  in  Am.  Jour.  Dent.  Science,  vol.  r,  p.  171). 
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Although,  by  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  the  use  of  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  remedying  imperfections  of  the  palate 
are  often  rendered  unnecessary,  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  only  by  such  means  that  any  relief  can  be  afforded.  Artifi- 
cial palates  and  obturators  have  been  employed  for  a  long  time. 
Both  of  these  terms  signify  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely: 
an  instrument  to  close,  or  stop  an  opening  in  the  palate.  The 
former,  however,  is  generally  applied  to  a  simple  plate  fitted  to 
the  palatine  arch;  the  latter  to  a  plate  surmounted  by  a  piece 
of  sponge,  wings,  or  a  drum  or  air-chamber,  passing  up  into  or 
through  the  opening,  and  designed  either  to  hold  up  the  plate 
or  to  fill  the  aperture.  When  a  velum  is  attached,  the  instru- 
ment is  termed  an  artificial  palate  with  a  velum. 

They  were,  according  to  Guillemeau,  applied  by  the  Greek 
physicians  ;  but  it  is  to  that  celebrated  French  surgeon,  Ambrose 
Pare,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  description  of  an  appli- 
ance of  this  sort.  This  author  has  furnished  an  engraving  of  an 
obturator  which  he  had  constructed  in  1585,  consisting  of  a  me- 
tallic plate,  probably  of  silver  or  gold,  fitted  into  an  opening  in 
the  vault  of  the  palate.  It  was  held  up  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
sponge,  fastened  to  a  screw  in  an  upright  attached  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plate.  The  employment  of  sponge,  however,  was 
found  to  be  objectionable,  as  the  secretions  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
which  it  absorbed,  soon  became  insufferably  offensive;  notwith- 
standing which,  it  continued  to  be  used  for  a  long  time.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  it  was  superseded  by  an  obturator  invented  by 
Fauchard.  This  was  hold  up  by  means  of  wings,  which  turned 
on  a  pivot.  Both  of  these  obturators,  however,  exerted  a  hurt- 
ful influence  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  as  the  pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  sponge  and  wings  caused  them  to  be  gradually 
destroyed,  and  thus  augmented  the  evil  they  were  designed  to 
remedy ;  consequently,  their  use  has  been  wholly  abandoned. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  description  of 
either.  We  will,  however,  quote  a  passage  from  Bourdet  upon 
the  subject.  In  alluding  to  the  impropriety  of  having  recourse 
to  any  appliance  which  has  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  curative 
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efforts  of  nature,  he  says  :  "  Before  considering  the  cicatrized 
perforations  of  the  pahite  as  being  of  a  nature  incapable  of  di- 
minishing in  diameter,  practitioners  should  satisfy  themselves, 
thoroughly  and  beyond  doubt,  that  such  is  the  case.  We  do  not 
think  that  this  condition  of  permanency  can  exist,  for  positive 
facts  attest  the  contrary  ;  and  as  holes  made  in  the  cranium  with 
the  trepan  close  almost  entirely,  in  like  manner  those  of  the 
palate  constantly  diminish."  ]!^umerous  examples  might  be  ad- 
duced if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  sustain- 
ing an  obturator  by  any  fixtures  which  act  upon  the  lateral 
parts,  as  they  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  dimensions  of  the 
opening  in  the  palate.  Cases  do,  however,  sometimes  occur,  in 
which  no  other  means  of  support  seem  to  be  afforded,  and  then 
the  dentist  may,  perhaps,  be  justifiable  in  using  them.  We  ques- 
tion, however,  even  in  such  cases  where  atmospheric  pressure 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  there  are  no  teeth  for  clasping,  if  the 
use  of  spiral  springs,  attached  to  a  partial  lower  piece  or  to  caps 
placed  over  the  lower  molars,  would  not  be  preferable  to  this 
very  objectionable  prominence  on  the  upper  surface  of  obtu- 
rators. 

With  a  view  of  obviating  the  objections  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  existing  to  the  obturators  of  Pare  and  Fauchard, 
Bourdet  proposes  to  employ  simply  a  metallic  plate,  fitted  to  the 
vault  of  the  palate  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  opening,  with 
two  lateral  prolongations,  one  on  each  side,  extending  to  the 
teeth,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  means  of  ligatures.  This 
was  also  found  to  be  objectionable,  as  the  ligatures  were  produc- 
tive of  constant  irritation  to  the  gums  ;  moreover,  they  did  not 
hold  the  plate  in  place  with  sufiicient  stability,  and  its  use  was 
soon  abandoned.  But  these  objections  were  both  obviated,  as 
we  have  stated  in  another  place,  by  an  improvement  made  by  M. 
Delabarre,  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  clasps,  instead 
of  ligatures,  attached  to  lateral  branches  of  the  plate;  to  prevent 
these  from  slipping  too  high  up  upon  the  teeth,  he  attached  to 
each  a  kind  of  spur,  which  was  so  bent  as  to  come  down  over  the 
grinding  surface  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  last- 
named  author,  also,  made  another  modification,  which  consisted 
in  the  application  of  a  drum  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate 
(Fig.  301).     The  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
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of  mucous  fluids  from  the  nose,  in  the  cul-de-sac^  formed  by  sim- 
ply closing  the  opening  below;  also  to  prevent  fluids,  in  swal 
lowing,  from  passing  up  between  the  obturator  and  soft  parts, 
through  the  opening  into  the  nose. 

The  manner  of  constructing  an  obturator,  with  a  drum  upon 
its  upper  surface,  is  as  follows :  First  take  an  impression  of  the 
FiQ  301.  entire  palatine  vault  and  al- 

veolar ridge  in  wax.  From 
this,  a  plaster  model  and  me- 
tallic dies  are  procured,  in  the 
manner  described  in  a  former 
chapter ;  a  gold  plate  is  then 
swaged  between  the  two  last, 
a  little  larger  than  the  open- 
ing in  the  palate,  with  a  broad 
arm  on  each  side,  extending 
to  the  bieus))id  or  molar  tooth,  to  which  a  broad  clasp  is  fitted 
and  soldered.  Secondly,  an  impression  of  the  opening  in  the 
vault  of  the  palate  is  taken  with  wax,  properly  softened  and 
placed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  palate  plate,  using  the  pre- 
caution to  prevent  forcing  it  up  too  far  through  the  aperture  ; 
this  is  next  trimmed  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plate, 
so  that  it  shall  not  be  quite  as  large  as  the  opening  ;  it  is  then 
covered  with  plaster,  after  which  a  metallic  die  and  counter-die 
are  taken,  then  a  gold  plate  is  swaged  between  the  two,  and  this 
last  is  fitted  and  soldered  to  the  palatine  plate.  The  piece,  after 
being  properly  finished,  is  ready  to  be  applied. 

An  obturator  of  this  description  is  seldom  required,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  opening  in  the  palate  is  connected  with 
the  velum,  so  that  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscles,  the  parts 
are  raised  from  the  plate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  fluids, 
in  the  act  of  deglutition,  to  pass  up  into  the  nose.  In  this  case 
it  will  not  only  prevent  this -diflSculty,  but  will  also  prevent  the 
fluids  of  the  nose  from  accumulating  in  the  opening  above  the 
plate. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  an  artificial  palate  or 
obturator  should  be  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  be 
made  to  fit  accurately  to  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is  to  be  in 
contact,  so  that  it  may  not  produce  the  slightest  irritation  or 
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exert  undue  pressure  upon  any  of  the  surrounding  parts.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  application  of  a  dental  substitute,  the  piece 
should  not  be  applied  while  any  of  the  teeth,  especially  those  of 
the  upper  jaw,  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  The  gums  and 
sockets  of  the  teeth  should  also  be  free  from  disease.  The  drum 
evidently  offers  the  same  impediment  to  nature's  efforts  in 
closing  the  opening  as  the  obturators  before  mentioned ;  on  this 
score,  therefore,  it  is  equally  objectionable.  The  best  way  doubt- 
less to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  secretions,  food,  &c.,  is  to 
remove  the  piece  two  or  three  times  every  day,  and  thoroughly 
cleanse  both  it  and  also  the  teeth  to  which  the  clasps  are  applied. 

When  the  opening  in  the  palate  is  small  and  has  no  connection 
Avith  the  velum,  it  is  unnecessary  to  raise  the  upper  surface  of 
the  plate  by  attaching  a  drum  or  air-chamber  to  it.  If  it  be 
accurately  fitted  to  the  vault  of  the  palate,  it  will  effectually  pre- 
vent fluids  in  deglutition  from  p^^  302 
passing  up  into  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, or  the  escape  of  any  portion 
of  the  voice  through  the  open- 
ing ;  and  by  frequently  remov- 
ing the  plate,  it  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  the  secretions 
in  the  cul-de-sac.  A  simple  plate 
like  the  one  represented  in  Fig. 
302,  will  be  all  that  is  required 
to  remedy  the  defect ;  and  this, 

in  fact,  will  probably  be  found  the  best  form  for  all  cases,  whe- 
ther the  openings  be  large  or  small. 

Although  the  stability  of  the  plate  will  very  much  depend  upon 
the  width  of  the  clasps,  the  latter  should  never  be  so  wide  as 
to  press  upon  the  gums  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  in  that  case  they  will  be  productive  of  irrita- 
tion, and  ultimately  cause  the  destruction  of  the  alveoli  and  loss 
of  the  teeth.  Nor  should  they  press  upon  the  teeth  so  as  to  force 
them  apart  or  draw  them  toward  each  other,  as,  in  either  case, 
the  effect  would  be  gradually  to  loosen  and  displace  the  organs. 
In  short,  the  same  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  application 
of  clasps  to  an  artificial  palate  plate,  as  to  one  designed  merely 
to  serve  as  a  support  for  artificial  teeth. 
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All  the  details  of  construction  are  the  same  in  the  case  of 
simple  obturators  as  in  the  making  of  an  upper  plate.  If  a  drum 
is  soldered  on  the  upper  side  of  the  plate  after  the  plan  of  De- 
sirabode,  or  if  a  very  deep  arch  is  made  shallower  by  soldering 
a  second  plate  on  the  lingual  side,  a  small  hole  must  be  made  for 
the  escape  of  heated  air  in  soldering,  which  may  afterward  be 
closed  with  a  gold  screw,  and  filed  off  smoothly. 

AN  ARTIFICIAL  PALATE.  WITH  A  VELUM  AND  UVULA. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  cases  of  congenital  fissure  of  the 
palate,  that  the  margins  of  the  velum  are  so  far  apart  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  uniting  them  by  any  surgical  opera- 
tion, and,  at  other  times,  these  parts  are  wholly  destroyed  by 
ulceration  ;  it  is  in  such  cases  that  an  artificial  velum  is  required, 
and  to  supply  which,  the  ingenuity  of  art  has  been  taxed  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  in- 
vented for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
until  quite  recently,  none  have  been  constructed  Avhich  have  per- 
formed, to  any  considerable  extent,  the  functions  of  the  natural 
parts.*  Nor  has  this  desirable  object,  even  yet,  been  very  fully 
accomplished.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  contrivances  of  the 
kind  which  has  ever  been  invented,  was  recently  constructed  by 
Mr.  Stearns,  surgeon,  of  London.  The  principle,  however,  upon 
which  it  acts,  was  not  altogether  original,  as  M.  Delabarre  had 
previously  constructed  a  piece  of  mechanism  somewhat  similar 

*  The  inventions  and  improvements  above  referred  to  as  of  recent  development, 
date  back  as  far  as  1842.  Since  then,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  beauti- 
ful and  most  practical  art — greater,  perhaps,  than  all  made  prior  to  that  time.  Dr. 
Norman  G.  Kingsley,  of  New  York,  has  for  several  years  past  made  a  specialty  of 
this  department  of  our  profession,  bringing  to  it  skill,  invention,  and  perseverance, 
which  have  produced  results  of  almost  marvellous  character.  To  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer,  patients  of  his,  whose  speech  up  to  a  few  months  ago  had  been  scarcely 
intelligible — some  of  them  so  for  more  than  forty  years — to-day  .speak  with  a  dis- 
tinctness, precision,  volume,  and  finish  of  enunciation,  scarcely  distinguishing  them 
from  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  ;  a  slight  peculiarity  of  tone  is  alone  notice- 
able in  their  voice.  A  few  more  lessons  from  their  instructor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  the 
distinguished  elocutionist  of  that  city,  will,  it  is  believed,  entirely  remedy  this  only 
remaining  defect. 

We  have  given,  on  pages  843—853,  a  description  of  Dr.  Kingsley's  method  of  prac- 
tice, so  full  and  complete,  that  by  their  direction  any  operator  of  skill  and  capacity 
will  be  enabled  to  produce  results  of  the  same  practical  character  with  those  referred 
to.  w.  H.  D. 
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to  it,  and  composed  of  the  same  material,  though  of  a  less  per- 
fect quality. 

The  contrivance  employed  by  Delabarre,  consisted  of  a  metal- 
lic plate,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  occupied  the 
place  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  naso-palatine  floor;  the  nasal 
portion  was  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  vomer.  The  pala- 
tine surface  was  concave,  and  made  to  resemble  the  vault  of  the 
palate.  From  each  side  of  this,  an  arm  projected  to  the  first 
molar,  to  which  it  was  secured  by  means  of  a  clasp.  To  the 
posterior  portion,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  resembling  in  shape  the 
form  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  was  attached.  Although  this  in- 
strument is  represented  as  having  performed  all  the  functions 
of  the  velum,  so  far  as  deglutition  and  speech  are  concerned,  we 
are  disposed  to  doubt  the  entire  correctness  of  the  statement,  as 
it  has  failed  to  do  so  in  other  cases  in  which  it  has  been  applied; 
much  advantage,  however,  in  some  instances,  has  certainly  been 
derived  from  it. 

The  instrument  constructed  by  Mr.  Stearns  consists  of  a  plate 
of  gold,  fitted  to  the  vault  of  the  palate,  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  to  the  upper  and  posterior  margin  of  which  is  attached  a  flat 
spiral  spring,  admitting  of  easy  vibration  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  this  is  attached  a  flexible  ve- 
lum, "constructed  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  preparation  of  caoutchouc, 
which  has  the  property  of  resisting  the  action  of  both  oils  and 
acids,  and  at  the  same  time  of  sustaining  a  high  degree  of  heat. 
The  body  of  the  velum  consists  of  the  lamina  of  caoutchouc,  of 
a  somewhat  triangular  form,  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
the  vacant  space  it  is  intended  to  occupy — the  place  being  that 
which  would  be  indicated  by  imaginary  lines,  connecting  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  columns,  and  subtending  the  vertical  angle 
of  the  fissure,  at  which  point  the  velum  is  connected  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  spiral  spring.  The  lamina,  constituting 
the  body  of  the  velum,  is  divided  into  three  pieces,  which  overlap 
each  other.  The  wings  project  obliquely  forward  and  outward 
from  each  lateral  margin  of  the  body,  and  being  made  to  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  the  columns  or  sides  of  the  fissure,  are  seen 
to  rest  upon  their  inner  and  anterior  surfaces,  thus  covering  a 
portion  of  the  soft  parts  which  constitute  the  boundaries  of  the 
posterior  fauces.     In  like  manner,  along  each  lateral  margin  of 
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the  body,  there  is  a  flange,  projecting  obliquely,  backward  and 
outward,  and  extending  along  down  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
column,  terminating  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  velum.  In  this 
way  the  wing  and  flange  together,  on  the  same  side,  form  a 
groove  fitted  to  receive  the  fleshy  sides  of  the  fissure.  As  the 
preparation  of  caoutchouc  made  use  of,  presents  a  smooth  sur- 
face, and  yields  readily  to  the  slightest  pressure,  it  is  found  to 
permit  the  contact  and  muscular  action  of  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  without  causing  any  irritation.  When,  therefore,  the  sides 
of  the  fissure  tend  to  approximate,  as  in  deglutition,  in  gar- 
gling the  throat,  or  in  the  utterance  of  some  of  the  short  vowel 
sounds,  the  three  parts  of  the  body  of  the  velum  slide  readily 
by  each  other,  thus  diminishing  the  extent  of  exposed  surface, 
and  thereby  imitating,  to  some  extent,  muscular  contractile 
action,  the  force  being  derived  from  without,  and  not,  of  course, 
contained  within  the  instrument.  During  the  eflbrt  made  in 
speaking,  the  surrounding  muscular  parts  embrace  and  close 
upon  the  artificial  velum,  and  press  it  back  against  the  concave 
surface  of  the  pharynx.  The  passage  to  the  nares  being,  there- 
fore, temporarily  closed,  the  occlusion  of  sound  is  accomplished, 
and  articulation  made  attainable ;  since  the  voice  or  sound,  as  it 
issues  from  the  glottis,  is  thereby  directed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
fauces,  and  confined  there  long  enough  to  receive  the  impressions 
made  upon  it  by  the  tongue,  lips,  kc,  in  the  formation  of  the 
consonant  letters." 

A  velum  constructed  after  the  foregoing  manner,  Mr.  Stearns 
thinks,  will  be  found  applicable  in  all  cases,  though  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  the  construction  of  the  palate  plate,  to  give  it  such 
form  and  dimensions  as  may  be  required  by  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case.  For  example,  when  the  fissure  extends  through  the 
alveolar  border,  or  when  some  of  the  front  teeth  are  wanting,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  extend  it  sufficiently  forward  to  close  the 
opening,  or  serve  as  a  base  for  such  dental  substitutes  as  may  be 
required. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Tucker,  of  Boston,  we  are 
enabled  to  add  to  the  foregoing  description  an  engraving  of  the 
instrument,  made  from  a  duplicate,  which  he  sent  to  us  since  the 
publication  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  of  one  which  was 
constructed  by  himself  and  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  Tucker. 
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In  Fig.  303  is  seen  the  lower  surface  of  the  palate-plate  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  velum.     «,  the  palatine  plate  ;  b,  the  flat 


Fig.  303. 


Fig.  304. 


Fig.  305. 


spiral  springs,  extending  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  plate 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  velum  ;  c  c,  wings  of  the  velum ;  d  d, 
the  flange;  e,  the  central  portion. 

Fig.  304  shows  the  upper  surface  of  the  palate-plate,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  velum  and  spiral  springs,  a,  palate- 
plate  ;  b,  spiral  springs  ;  c  c,  wings  of  the  velum  closed ;  d  d,  the 
flange,  as  seen  above  the  wings  ;  and  e,  the  central  portion  below 
the  wings,  and  intended  to  represent  the  uvula. 

Fig.  305  represents  the  velum  with  its  wings  separate  from  the 
plate,  showing  the  central  portion,  before 
being  attached  to  the  hook,  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  flattened  spiral  springs. 
In  Fig.  306  is  represented  a  side  view  of 
the  velum,  showing  the  groove  between  the 
flange  and  the  wings,  for  the  reception  of 
the  fleshy  sides  of  the  fissure. 

With  a  view  of  restoring  the  air-passages 
to  their  normal  condition  in  those  cases 
where  the  velum  has  been  lost  by  disease, 
Dr.  S.  P.  Ilullihen  invented  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  palate  plate  with  a  bi-globular 
valve  attached  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  egress 


Fig.  306. 
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and  ingress  of  the  desired  volume  of  air.  We  will  quote  from 
vol.  i,  New  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 
the  description  which  Dr.  H.  has  given  of  the  instrument. 

An  artificial  palate  made  upon  this  plan  will  be  composed  of 
four  parts:  1st,  a  valve,  made  from  gold  plate,  as  thin  as  it  can 
well  be  worked ;  2d,  a  spiral  spring  about  an  inch  long,  and  of 
the  size  usually  made  for  whole  sets  of  teeth ;  3d,  a  slide,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  the  width  and  thickness  of  a 
common  watch-spring;  4th,  a  plate,  larger  or  smaller,  as  the 
case  may  require,  struck  up  in  the  usual  way,  to  fit  the  roof  of 
the  mouth. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  valve  are  obtained  by  taking  an  im- 
pression of  the  posterior  opening  of  the  narcs.  The  plate  com- 
posing it  should  be  struck  up  in  two  parts,  front  and  back,  which, 

when  soldered  together,  makes 
a  hollow  body  (a),  as  shown 
in  Fig.  307.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  valve  a  small  pin 
is  soldered,  the  point  of  which 
looks  downward,  and  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  fit  very 
tightly  in  one  end  of  the  spi- 
ral spring.  The  spiral  spring 
must  be  made  of  such  a  length 
as  will  permit  the  valve  to  rest 
slightly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  remnants  of  the  lost  velum. 
The  slide  has  a  pin  in  the  posterior  end,  looking  upward  to  re- 
ceive the  other  end  of  the  spiral  spring  before  described.  The 
anterior  end  of  the  slide  has  a  small  button  looking  downward. 
The  slide  is  attached  to  the  plate  by  two  small  clasps  {b  b),  as 
represented  in  Fig.  308.  The  plate  may  be  made  to  cover  the 
entire  roof  of  the  mouth,  when  necessary ;  or  it  may  be  made 
only  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  mounting  of  the  slide. 
These  difi'ercnt  plates,  when  put  together,  particularly  if  the 
plate  is  to  cover  the  whole  roof  of  the  mouth,  make  a  plate  of 
the  form  represented  by  Fig.  307. 

Fig.  308  shows  the  attachment  of  the  spiral  spring  to  the 
valve  and  slide  {c  c).  The  staples  (b  b)  confine  the  slide  to  the 
plate,  and  there  is  a  button  (d)  on  the  end  of  the  slide,  by  which 
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the  valve  may  be  set  back  or  forward,  as  desired  bj  the  patient, 
Avithout  removing  the  plate  from  the  mouth. 

The  plate  should  be  made  to  fit  the  several  parts  for  which  it 
is  intended,  with  great  ex-  F,q  303 

actness.  The  plate  must 
fit  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  teeth  to  which  it 
maybe  secured,  in  a  fault- 
less manner.  The  slifle 
must  be  arranged  so  as 
to  permit  the  valve  to  be 
drawn  so  closely  against 
the  posterior  opening  of  the  nares,  as  to  close  them,  or  to  be 
pushed  back,  so  as  to  leave  them  entirely  unobstructed.  The 
spiral  spring,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  must  be  made  of  such 
a  length  as  will  allow  the  valve  to  rest  slightly  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  remnants  of  the  lost  velum.  The  valve  should 
be  sufficiently  wide  at  its  base  to  overlap  the  remnants  of  the 
velum  so  far  as  the  parts  on  each  side  will  permit,  without  pro- 
ducing irritation.  No  other  part  of  the  valve  than  the  base 
should  be  allowed  to  touch,  unless  when  brought  forward  against 
the  nares.  Unless  all  the  parts  are  so  arranged,  the  palate  will 
not  be  properly  constructed,  and  will  not,  of  course,  answer  the 
desired  end. 

"Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  peculiarities  of  this  plate 
are:  First,  a  valve  to  fit  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nares; 
second,  the  attachment  of  this  valve  to  a  slide,  by  which  the 
patient  is  enabled  to  adjust  the  valve  while  in  the  mouth  in  sucli 
a  way  as  to  admit  through  the  nares  just  the  quantity  of  air  de- 
sired ;  third,  the  mounting  of  the  valve  on  a  spiral  spring,  which 
will  permit  it  to  vibrate  backward  and  forward,  as  the  breath  is 
inhaled  or  exhaled,  and  also  to  be  moved  by  any  muscular  action 
that  may  remain  in  the  remnants  of  the  lost  velum,  thereby  an- 
swering, to  a  great  extent,  the  purposes  of  a  velum." 

All  the  benefit  which  it  is  possible  to  be  derived  from  an  ap- 
pliance of  this  sort  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  believe,  be 
secured  by  this  instrument.  We  met  with  one  case,  however,  in 
Avhich  the  muscular  action  of  the  remnant  of  the  velum  against 
the  valve  excited  so  much  irritation  and  nausea,  that  it  could 

54 
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not  be  worn.  To  obviate  which,  Dr.  A.  A.  Blandy  constructed 
a  palate-plate  of  a  somewhat  different  shape,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Figs.  309,  310,  with  a  valve  composed  of  two  pieces. 

Fig.  309.  Fig.  .310. 


To  the  posterior  edge  of  the  palate-plate  another  plate  is  sol- 
dered. This  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  where  it 
is  united  to  the  palate-plate  and  half  an  inch  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  extending  upward  and  backward  nearly  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  The  two  pieces  composing  the  valve  are  fixed  to 
the  lower  surface  of  the  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  remnant  of  the  velum  moves  them  toward  each 
other.  But  upon  its  relaxation  they  are  immediately  separated 
by  two  spiral  springs,  attached  to  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  palate- 
plate  at  one  end,  and  to  two  delicate  springs  passing  through  the 
plate,  united  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  first-mentioned  plate, 
and  attached  on  the  lower  surface,  one  to  each  part  of  the 
valve.  The  two  pieces  composing  the  valve  are  hollow,  each 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  conical  shape. 
The  bases  of  the  cones  are  placed  posteriorly  and  the  apices 
anteriorly.  The  surfaces  moving  on  the  plate  which  projects 
from  the  palate-plate  are  flat,  and  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of 
each  is  rounded.  But  the  several  parts  of  the  whole  appliance 
are  so  distinctly  shown  in  Figs.  309,  310,  that  we  do  not  deem 
a  further  description  of  them  necessary.  In  Fig.  309  is  seen  a 
lower,  and  in  Fig.  310  an  upper,  view  of  the  apparatus,  the 
two  pieces  composing  the  valve  being  purposely  separated  to 
show  them  more  distinctly.     This  apparatus  had  been  worn  with 
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the  greatest  comfort  and  satisfaction  for  six  months  prior  to  the 
issue  of  the  seventh  edition  of  this  work.  Its  subsequent  his- 
tory is  not  known.  The  patient's  speech,  although  not  per- 
fectly restored,  was  greatly  improved,  as  were  also  the  func- 
tions of  mastication  and  deglutition. 

DK.  KINGSLEY'S  AKTIFICIAL  VELUM  AND  PALATE. 

In  the  treatment  of  congenital  fissure  of  the  palate  by  me- 
chanical means,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  articulation,  this 
one  fundamental  principle  must  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  not  alone 
the  too  free  escape  of  sound  through  the  nares  that  causes  the 
defect  of  speech ;  but  it  is  the  absence  of  a  flexible  curtain  or 
valve,  which  at  times  will  perfectly  close  the  passage  to  the  nares 
and  direct  the  sound  into  the  mouth,  and  at  other  times  allow  a 
portion  or  all  the  sound  to  pass  through  the  nose.  It  is  under 
such  circumstances  that  all  metallic  obturators,  no  matter  how 
ingeniously  constructed,  are  not  only  clumsy  and  troublesome 
contrivances,  but  ineffectual  to  accomplish  articulation.  They 
serve  only  to  plug  the  nares,  which  the  patients  might  do  for 
themselves  by  stopping  the  nose  with  cotton,  or  by  any  other 
simple  means,  and  still  be  as  far  from  any  material  improvement 
of  speech  as  ever.  Metallic  obturators  may  make  speech  easier 
for  the  patient,  but  rarely  any  more  distinct.  An  elastic  flexible 
artificial  velum,  to  replace  the  lost  organ,  is  the  only  mechanical 
contrivance  which  can  assist  in  producing  this  desirable  result. 
To  Stearns  great  credit  is,  undoubtedly,  due  for  having  demon- 
strated, by  his  experiments,  that  an  artificial  velum  can  be  con- 
structed, which  may  be  worn  in  the  fissure  without  discomfort, 
and  be  made  available  for  accomplishing  perfect  speech.  But 
to  Dr.  Kingsley  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of  having  taken  up 
the  matter  where  Dr.  Stearns  seems  to  have  left  off;  to  have 
made  such  improvements  in  the  perfection  and  simplicity  of  the 
instrument,  and  to  have  reduced  the  manner  of  accomplishing 
it  to  such  system,  as  to  leave  success  no  longer  problematical 
and  dependent  upon  chance,  but  a  certainty,  dependent  only 
upon  the  skill  of  the  operator.  We  can  speak  from  our  own 
knowledge,  having  seen  some  of  his  cases  ;  one,  in  particular, 
whjch  presented  the  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle  of  the 
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entire  loss  of  the  natural  teeth,  not  a  tooth  left  from  which  any 
support  could  be  obtained  for  such  an  appliance ;  and  yet,  in 
this  case,  the  velum,  by  the  beauty  of  its  adaptation,  was  not 
only  self-supporting,  but  actually  sustained  an  entire  upper  set 
of  teeth  with  as  much  firmness  as  is  ordinarily  obtained  from 
spiral  springs. 

The  cases  of  congenital  fissure  of  the  palate  most  commonly 
met  with  are  when  the  fissure,  commencing  with  a  division  of  the 
uvula,  extends  forward  through  the  soft  palate,  terminating  at 
about  the  centre  of  the  arch,  or  at  the  base  of  the  alveolar 
ridge.  Although  they  differ  materially  one  from  another  in  their 
outline,  there  are  certain  general  characteristics  which  are  com- 
mon to  them  all,  and  which  can  be  made  available  for  that  sup- 
port of  the  artificial  palate  or  velum,  upon  which  its  success  de- 
pends ;  so  much  so,  that  the  ingenious  and  skilful  dentist  can 
adapt  the  same  principle  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument 
to  almost  any  case,  even  if  the  fissure  extends  entirely  through 
the  alveolar  ridge  in  front.  A  prominent  and  important  charac- 
teristic is  a  recess,  beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  the  remnant 
of  the  velum,  and  extending  up  behind  it  on  either  side,  until  it 
terminates  in  the  nares,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  septum,  uniting 
in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  fissure.  In  some  cases,  the  septum 
is  united  to  one  plate  of  the  maxillary  bone,  extends  a  little 
distance  back  of  the  apex  of  the  fissure  and  forms  on  one  side 
its  boundary.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  ends  abruptly,  and  the 
recess  behind  the  edge  of  the  fissure  as  abruptly  commences. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fissure  presents  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  an  opening  through  a  curtain  or  roof,  and  which  can  be 
taken  hold  of  on  both  sides  nearly  or  quite  around  its  entire 
distance.  It  is  essential  that  a  knowledge  should  be  gained 
of  the  conformation  of  this  recess  behind  the  remnant  of  the 
soft  palate,  back ;  behind  and  above  the  bone,  forward ;  and  at 
the  apex. 

These  parts  are  out  of  sight,  but  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  form  and  relation  to  each  other  must  be  obtained.  This 
brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  operation,  viz.,  the  getting  of  an  accurate  impression  of 
the  fissure  throughout  its  entire  length,  of  all  the  parts  exposed, 
behind  and  above  it,  and  of  all  that  portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
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mouth  and  the  anterior  face  of  the  soft  palate  contiguous  to  it. 
An  impression  can  be  taken  by  a  skilful  operator  of  all  these 
contiguous  parts,  reaching  even  some  little  distance  below  the 
remnant  of  the  uvula,  and  representing  the  whole  chamber  and 
walls  of  the  pharynx.  We  have  seen  an  impression  taken  by  Dr. 
Kingsley,  which  reached  full  three-fourths  of  an  inch  below  the 
uvula,  and  representing  fully  the  chamber  and  posterior  walls  of 
the  pharynx.  To  do  this  successfully,  and  get  a  representation 
of  the  soft  and  muscular  parts  in  their  quiet  state,  requires  the 
utmost  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  skill,  gentleness, 
and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  perfect  confidence,  and  that  cessation  of  muscular  move- 
ment which  can  be  gained  by  training  or  handling  the  parts. 

In  taking  an  impression,  plaster  of  Paris  as  is  used  for  other 
operations  in  dentistry,  is  by  far  the  best  substance  that  can  be 
employed.  When  properly  mixed,  it  will  not  disturb  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  most  delicate  structures,  which  can  be  said 
of  no  other  substance  now  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Ordinarily 
several  sittings  will  be  required  before  a  full  impression  of  all 
these  parts,  at  once,  can  be  obtained.  Unless  the  soft  or  muscular 
parts  have  been  trained  to  quiet  by  handling,  they  must  be  edu- 
cated to  bear  the  presence  of  an  impression.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished partly  by  the  patient  using  a  bit  of  soft  sponge  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  bathing  the  parts  with  some  mild 
astringent  wash  several  times  a  day.  Is  is  also  well  to  take  a 
partial  impression,  say  such  as  would  be  required  for  an  upper 
set  of  teeth,  and  at  the  next  sitting  gradually  encroach  upon 
the  delicate  ground.  In  this  way  a  full  impression  may  be 
taken  after  a  few  sittings  with  no  more  apparent  inconvenience 
to  the  patient  than  the  first  or  partial  one.  It  will  facilitate  the 
success  of  matters  if  from  the  first  impression  a  model  be  made 
and  an  impression  cup  struck  up,  conforming  somewhat  to  the 
opening,  and  reaching  far  enough  back  to  support  the  plaster  from 
dropping  in  the  throat.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
plaster  as  soon  as  it  has  stiffened  enough  to  keep  its  form,  as  it 
will  be  found  dovetailed  above  the  bone  at  the  apex  of  the  fissure, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  until  hard,  could  not  be  removed  with- 
out injury  to  the  surrounding  structures.  By  removing  before 
it  has  hardened,  it  will  break  on  a  line  with  the  fissure,  and  the 
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piece  above  may  be  slipped  back  and  taken  out  at  leisure.  It 
■will  also  tend  to  insure  the  success  of  the  impression,  to  place 
the  soft  plaster  first  above  the  opening  at  the  apex  with  a  small 
curved  spatula,  and  then  to  carry  the  plaster  in  the  impression 
cup  immediately  against  it.  Success  will  be  also  dependent  very 
much  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator  in  managing  his  plaster, 
mixing  it  to  the  proper  consistency,  and  using,  and  removing  it, 
at  just  the  right  moment. 

The  plaster  model  had  better  be  made  so  that  the  part  of  the 
model  which  represents  the  posterior  nares  may  be  removed  from 
the  remainder,  so  as  to  bring  the  parts  above  the  fissure  more 
immediately  under  inspection.  This  model  may  be  compared 
with  the  natural  parts  in  their  quiet  state,  to  ascertain  its  cor- 
rectness. Trifling  alterations  of  form  about  the  remnant  of  the 
uvula  may  be  made  on  the  model,  but  if  great  discrepancies  ap- 
pear, a  new  impression  must  be  taken.  On  this  plaster  model 
may  be  adapted  an  artificial  velum  of  any  plastic  substance; 
sheet  gutta-percha  is  very  good  (con.sult  Figs.  312,  313,  page 
849,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  following  description). 

Let  it  reach  across  the  fissure,  extending  from  the  apex,  follow- 
ing the  curve  of  the  soft  palate  down  past  the  uvula,  and  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  reach  the  pharynx  when  contracted  upon  it,  carry 
a  wing  of  it  behind  the  edges  of  the  fissure  to  the  full  depth  of 
the  recess,  along  the  whole  length,  and  another  wing  forward, 
partially  covering  the  anterior  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  like  a 
flange  running  from  a  point  near  the  uvula  clear  around  to  the 
opposite  point,  E.  This  flange  to  extend  about  half  the  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  fissure,  to  the  base  of  t^e  teeth.  The  wings 
and  flange  to  be  modelled  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
card ;  the  body  reaching  across  the  fissure,  double  that  thick- 
ness ;  and  the  forward  part  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  bone  D, 
D,  thickened  up  three  or  four  times  as  much  according  to  space, 
as  on  the  firmness  and  accurate  adaptation  of  the  instrument  on 
this  ledge  of  bone  at  the  apex  depends  a  great  deal  of  its  security. 

Model  the  whole  so  as  to  restore  as  much  as  possible  a  natural 
form  to  the  dome  of  the  mouth.  We  have  now  an  artificial  velum 
which  as  to  form,  simply  to  fill  the  cavity,  is  all  that  is  necessary; 
but  Avhich,  to  be  made  of  use,  must  be  changed  for  an  elastic  and 
durable  material.     It  must  provide  for  contraction,  as  when  the 
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muscles  operate  against  it;  it  must  be  flexible,  easily  moved, 
delicate,  capable  of  no  injury  to  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact, also  elastic,  falling  immediately  into  its  natural  place  Avhen 
the  pressure  is  removed.  It  must  also  be  provided  with  means 
to  hold  it  in  its  place.  To  secure  all  the  abf)ve-raentioned  quali- 
ties, elastic  vulcanized  rubber  is  the  only  material  now  known  to 
the  profession  which  will  answer  the  purpose.  Properly  prepared, 
it  possesses  the  inherent  quality  of  instantly  returning  to  its  place 
when  pressure  is  removed;  but  to  provide  for  its  contraction 
upon  itself  when  the  muscles  act  in  that  direction  requires  a 
mechanical  arrangement  of  its  parts ;  the  only  way  seems  to  be 
to  form  it  in  leaves  or  laminae  which  shall  overlap  and  slide  upon 
each  other  under  pressure. 

Stearns'  velum  was  formed  of  three  pieces,  being  slit  up  from 
the  posterior  end  nearly  to  the  apex,  and  a  flap  covering  the  slit 
under  which  the  two  halves  slide  past  each  other.  Of  it  he  says 
{vide  Vulcanite,  vol.  i,  page  78),  "I  wish  here  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  in  exact  terms,  that  I  consider  the  slit  and  open- 
ing through  the  centre  and  its  closure  by  a  sort  of  valve  on  the 
anterior  surface,  as  an  essential  feature  of  all  artificial  vela;" 
and  again,  "  I  am  confident  that  this  one  feature  will  be  preserved 
in  all  successful  obturators."  But  later  developments  have 
proved  how  unwise  it  was  to  so  narrowly  limit  the  perfection  to 
which  a  mechanical  arrangement  may  be  carried.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  the  instrument  should  be  composed  of  three 
pieces ;  an  equally  efiective,  and  in  some  cases  a  superior  velum, 
may  be  made  of  only  two  pieces;  hence,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
convenience,  not  an  essential  feature.  The  process  to  be  followed 
in  making  a  mould  in  which  to  vulcanize  an  elastic-rubber  dupli- 
cate of  the  model  artificial  velum,  already  obtained,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly intricate  one. 

It  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  detailed  specific  directions 
for  making  the  mould.  General  directions  only  can  be  given, 
and  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  dentist,  must  be  left  the 
carrying  out  to  perfection  of  many  of  the  minor  details.  To  any 
one  who  understands  the  sculptor's  art  of  piece-moulding  or 
making  a  mould  in  sections,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

The  great  point  to  be  gained,  is  to  obtain  an  elastic  duplicate 
of  the  model  velum,  making  such  separations  in  it  as  will  provide 
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for  its  contraction.  For  such  purpose,  plaster  of  which  a  mould 
might  be  easily  made,  will  not  answer.  An  elastic  velum  made 
in  a  plaster  mould  presents  a  surface  covered  with  little  excres- 
cences which  cannot  be  polished  off,  and  which  seriously  impair 
its  efficiency.  Type  metal  is  a  very  excellent*  material,  being 
easily  worked,  presenting  a  clean  fine  surface,  and  making  a  dur- 
able mould,  from  which  any  number  of  vela  may  be  obtained. 

The  mould  should  consist  of  six  or  seven  prominent  pieces, 
which  may  be  first  made  of  plaster,  moulded  in  sand,  and  dupli- 
cated in  metal.  The  division  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  velum 
takes  place  after  it  is  packed  in  the  mould,  and  before  vulcaniz- 
ing. A  very  good  plan  is  to  make  a  trial  piece,  by  vulcanizing 
an  elastic  velum  in  a  plaster  mould  (without  any  attempt  to 
make  it  in  divisions),  which  can  be  placed  in  the  fissure  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  the  adaptation,  always  preserving  intact 
the  original  model  velum.  If  the  trial  piece  is  not  accurate  in 
its  adaptation,  the  model  velum  may  be  correspondingly  altered. 
The  model  itself  being  yi<''u\  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  fissure  for 
trial,  hence  the  necessity  for  an  elastic  duplicate  trial  piece. 

This  course,  if  followed  before 
the  permanent  metal  mould 
is  made,  may  save  many  te- 
dious alterations.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  will  con- 
vey to  the  reader  all  the  ad- 
ditional explanations  which 
can  be  given  in  this  article. 

Fig.  311  represents  a  plas- 
ter model  of  the  jaw  of  a  pa- 
tient aged  16,  with  fissure  of 
the  palate.  The  letters  I,  I,  show  the  beginning  of  the  fissure 
with  a  division  of  the  uvula.  The  horizontal  line  around  the 
model,  and  similar  perpendicular  lines  on  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior parts,  indicate  the  divisions  into  which  the  model  may  be 
made  for  convenience. 

Fig.  312.  An  artificial  velum  or  palate  made  in  two  divisions, 
which  overlap  and  slide  upon  each  other.  The  letters  A,  A,  in- 
dicate the  posterior  ends  of  these  leaves.     To  support  the  lower 
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Fig.  312. 


leaf  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  double  arched  bow  B,  is  attach- 
ed, as  represented,  to  the  sides  of  the  in- 
strument, with  a  perpendicular  connec- 
tion passing  through  the  slot  C,  in  the 
upper  leaf,  and  attached  to  and  support- 
ing the  lower  leaf,  without  in  any  way 
impairing  the  contraction  of  the  instru- 
ment. This  bow  is  of  the  same  material 
as  the  body  of  the  velum,  and  continuous  with  it,  not  made  sepa- 
rately and  attached  to  it.  The  two  projections  marked  D,  D, 
pass  above  and  rest  upon  the  bone  at  the  sides,  and  in  front  of 
the  apex  of  the  fissure.  E  shows  one  of  the  wings,  which  par- 
tially covers  the  anterior  face  of  the  soft  palate.  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  these  engravings  are  reduced  nearly  one 
half;  so  that    artificial  vela  and    the  Fie.  313 

moulds  in  which  they  are  made,  are 
about  twice  the  size  represented  in  these 
figures. 

Fig.  313  represents  a  velum  of  three 
divisions.  The  body  of  the  velum  is 
sepai'ated  from  the  posterior  end  to  near 
the  apex  of  the  fissure,  and  the  flap,  F,  covers  the  slit.  The  flap 
is  supported  on  the  other  side,  by  a  double  arched  bow  and  at- 
tachment, as  in  Fig.  312.  The  same  letters  refer  to  the  same 
points  in  both  drawings. 

Fig.  314  shows  the  type  metal  mould.  This  mould  is  for 
packing  and  vulcanizing  an  elastic  velum  of  three  divisions.  No. 
1.  Main  piece  or  base  of  mould.  The  small  block,  G,  is  adapted 
to  the  mortise  in  the  base,  also  marked  G.  When  in  position, 
there  is  an  onening  through  the  centre  of  the  block,  and  a  groove 
from  this  opening  passing  out  each  side  from  under  the  block. 
This  groove  provides  for  forming  the  double  arched  bow  as  seen 
in  Fig,  312.  The  pin,  H,  provides  for  a  hole  in  the  velum  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  a  plate  in  the  mouth,  which  assists  in 
its  support.  No.  2.  Two  side  blocks.  No.  3.  Top  piece  of  mould 
with  a  depression,  J,  to  form  the  flap  of  the  velum.  No.  4  is  used 
in  connection  with  No.  3,  to  mould  the  flap  separately,  and 
afterward  transfer  it  to  No.  1.  No.  5.  Top  piece  to  mould; 
but  without  depression  to  form  the  flap,  as  in  No.  3. 
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To  pack  a  velum,  elastic  rubber,  peculiarly  prepared  for  this 
purpose  must  be  used.  Cover  with  a  solution  of  soap,  all  that 
part  of  the  mould  which  will 

come  in  contact  with  the  rub-  ^^^-  ^^'^■ 

ber,  which  will  prevent  the 
rubber  from  sticking  to  it 
when  vulcanized.  Put  the 
side  blocks,  No.  2,  in  place, 
and  pack  the  space  with  rub- 
ber until  filled.  Put  on  top 
piece  1^0.  5,  and  warm  the 
mould,  and  press  it  together 
with  strong  clamps.  Cool 
off  the  mould  and  open  ;  if 
imperfectly  packed,  add  more 
and  press  again.  In  the 
meantime  pack  the  depres- 
sion, J,  in  No.  3,  with  rubber, 
using  No.  4  to  press  it  into 
shape.  Remove  top  piece  No. 
5  from  the  mould,  and  put  No . 
3  containing  the  flap  in  its 
place,  previously  slitting  the  body  of  the  velum,  from  the  pos- 
terior end  to  near  the  apex,  and  put  a  slip  of  paper  into  the  slit 
to  prevent  a  union  in  vulcanizing.  Put  also  a  piece  of  paper 
under  the  flap  for  the  same  purpose,  permitting  the  flap  to  unite 
at  the  forward  end  with  the  body  of  the  velum. 

Difierent  rubber  compositions  require  diflerent  degrees  of  heat 
and  lengths  of  time  for  vulcanizing.  A  composition  used  for  this 
purpose  successfully,  has  required  four  hours  of  steam  heat,  run- 
ning gradually  from  230°,  and  ending  at  260°  Fahrenheit.  The 
attachment  to  keep  the  velum  in  position  in  the  mouth,  may  be 
very  simple.  If  the  adaptation  according  to  the  foregoing  method 
be  as  accurate  as  professional  skill  can  make  it,  the  velum  will 
only  require  such  support  as  shall  prevent  its  inclination  to  slip 
down  the  throat.  In  ordinary  cases  where  a  portion  of  the 
natural  teeth  are  remaining,  a  plate  may  be  made  reaching  from 
the  molars  on  one  side  across  the  mouth,  to  the  molars  on  the 
other  side,  and  attached  with  clasps,  as  used  in  cases  of  partial 
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sets  of  teeth.  Where  no  teeth  remain,  an  upper  artificial  set  may 
be  made  in  the  usual  manner.  In  either  case  all  the  attachment 
to  the  velum  necessary  is  such  as  will  keep  the  velum  closely  up 
to  the  apex  of  the  fissure,  without  straining  it  from  its  natural 
position,  and  yet  allowing  an  easy  lateral  motion,  A  method 
easy  of  accomplishment,  is  to  fit  a  gold  tube  with  an  opening  on 
one  side  through  its  entire  length,  to  the  hole  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  velum.  (Fig.  315,  No.  1.)  This  tube  may  be  secured 
in  its  place  by  any  means  which  will  keep  it  from 
^^''  '  turning  around.     To  the  posterior  part  of   the 

^^S|^    |j         moMth  plate,  attach  an  upright  pin  of  the  size  of 

II  <sfe  ^''^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  tube,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
pin  a  small  square  projection,  in  the  form  of  a 
key.  (Fig.  315,  No.  2.)  Arrange  the  parts,  when  adapted  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  key  will  pass  through  the  tube  and  turn 
around.  To  secure  the  velum  to  the  plate  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  its  becoming  detached  when  in  situ,  the  key  must  turn 
in  a  different  direction  from  the  slot  in  the  tube.  Tliis  will  not 
of  course  prevent  tlie  velum  from  being  swung  around  on  this 
pivot  and  detached  at  pleasure,  when  out  of  the  mouth. 

To  put  this  somewhat  formidable  apparatus  into  its  place,  es- 
pecially when  united  to  an  upper  set  of  teeth,  would  seem  at  first 
sight  almost  impossible,  but  with  a  little  practice  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. The  throat  has  already  been  educated  to  bear  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  body,  and  by  carrying  the  velum  well  down  the 
throat  until  the  forward  projections  will  slip  behind  tlie  remnant 
of  the  soft  palate,  it  can  readily  be  brought  forward  and  upward, 
to  its  place  and  the  mouth  plate  secured. 

The  practical  advantages  resulting  from  the  wearing  of  such 
an  instrument,  have  already  been  demonstrated  by  years  of  ex- 
perience, beyond  any  question.  The  organs  of  speech  alone  are 
congenital ;  speech  itself,  resulting  from  their  use,  a  faculty 
which  man  acquires  only  through  practice.  It  follows  then  that 
where  the  organs  of  speech  are  perfect,  the  only  limit  to  their 
exercise  is  the  capacity  and  perseverance  of  the  patient. 

With  a  fissure  of  the  palate,  distinct  articulation  is  impossible. 
An  artificial  velum  replaces  as  far  as  practicable  by  mechanical 
means,  the  lost  organ,  and  renders  perfect  speech  possible  just 
so  far  as  it  correctly  substitutes  the  natural  organs.    No  great  or 
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immediate  improvement  is  observed,  nor  is  to  be  expected.  From 
long  practice,  even  in  the  youngest  patients  for  whom  it  is  advis- 
able to  operate,  bad  habits  in  attempting  articulation  have  been 
formed  which  have  become  almost  permanent ;  these  must  be 
broken  up  and,  in  a  sense,  the  patient  must  begin  anew  to  learn 
to  talk.  It  Avill  be  readily  seen  then  that  the  age  of  the  patient 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
final  success.  In  young  persons,  with  sufficient  sensitiveness  to 
the  defect  to  impel  them  to  perseverance,  and  with  such  sugges- 
tions and  instruction  as  may  be  of  assistance,  a  few  years  may 
be  expected  to  develop  such  improvements  as  shall  entirely  con- 
ceal the  defect  from  the  ordinary  observer ;  and  in  some  cases 
this  has  already  been  accomplished  in  a  much  less  time. 

In  persons  more  advanced  in  life,  bad  habits  are  more  firmly 
fixed,  and  a  longer  time  will  be  required,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  certain  peculiarities  might  never  be  overcome.  In  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  a  well-adapted  artificial  velum  presents  to  the  eye 
of  the  physiologist  as  much  perfection  in  its  movements  as  it 
would  seem  possible  to  attain  in  a  mechanical  contrivance.  It  is 
capable  of  being  raised,  depressed,  and  contracted,  at  will,  by 
the  power  of  the  muscle  in  the  remnant  of  the  natural  velum  ;  in 
short,  performing  to  all  appearances,  all  the  functions  of  the 
natural  palate. 


AKTIFICIAL  PALATES  AND  OBTURATOES,  COMPLICATED 
WITH  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

When  an  imperfection  of  the  palate,  whether  the  result  of 
malformation  or  accident,  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  teeth,  and  especially  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
the  plate  which  is  employed  for  remedying  the  former  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  serve  as  a  base  for  a  substitute  for  the  latter. 
The  idea  of  complicating  a  palate-plate  with  artificial  teeth, 
as  the  author  has  stated  in  another  place,  originated  in  Fau- 
chard.  When  a  palatine  obturator  and  artificial  teeth  are  to  be 
applied  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  connected,  and  the  piece 
made  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  provided  there  be  healthy 
and  natural  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  to  sustain  it. 
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Fig.  316. 


In  the  construction  of  an  artificial  palate  or  obturator,  to 
which  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  attached,  a  gold  plate  of  the 
proper  size  should  be  fitted  to  all  that  portion  of  the  vault  of  the 
palate  and  alveolar  ridge  which  is  to  be  covered  by  it,  with  a 

lateral  branch  on  each  side  ex- 
tending to  the  first  molar,  or 
the  tooth  to  which  it  is  to  be 
clasped.  To  these,  clasps  should 
be  soldered,  and  afterward  arti- 
ficial teeth  fitted  and  secured 
in  the  manner  described  in  Part 
Sixth  of  this  work.  If,  how- 
ever, the  upper  surface  of  the 
^.'"'^"'^IlL^i^^^^H^^EK*^-^— il    plate  is  to  be  surmounted  with 

a    drum     or    air-chamber,    this 

should  be  done  before  tlie  teeth 

are  attached  to  it.     In  Fig.  316 

may  be  seen  the  engraving  of  a  simple  palate-plate  or  obturator, 

with  the  central  and  lateral  incisors  attached  to  it. 

When  the  teeth  have  all  been  lost  on  one  side  of  the  mouth, 
or  are  too  much  decayed  to  serve  as  a  support  for  an  obturator, 
Fig.  .317.  either  with  or  without  artifi- 

cial teeth,  the  plate  may  be 
constructed  with  two  branches 
upon  the  other  side,  if  there 
be  two  healthy  and  firmly  ar- 
ticulated teeth,  to  which  clasps 
can  be  applied.  A  piece  ap- 
[)lied  in  this  manner,  in  con- 
nection with  nine  artificial 
teeth,  namely,  the  four  inci- 
sors, two  cuspids,  two  bicus- 
pids, and  one  molar,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  317.  The  clasps,  as 
may  be  perceived  by  the  cut, 
are  intended  for  a  second  bicuspid  and  second  molar.  Although 
the  molars  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw  were  absent,  it  Avas 
not  deemed  prudent  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  piece  by  at- 
taching more  than  nine  artificial  teeth  to  the  plate. 
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Fig.  318. 


An  artificial  palate,  complicated  with  ten  artificial  teeth, 
namely,  the  central  and  lateral  incisors,  the  cuspids,  the  first 
bicuspid  of  the  left  side,  the 
first  and  second  of  the  right,  as 
well  as  the  first  molar,  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  318.  The  clasps, 
as  may  be  seen,  are  for  the  first 
molar  of  the  left  side  and  the 
second  of  the  right.  The  open- 
ing in  the  palate  to  be  covered 
by  the  plate,  in  this  case,  ex- 
tended from  the  alveolar  bor- 
der backward  a  little  more  than 
an  inch,  and  was  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  width. 

The  functions  of  mastication,  deglutition,  and  speech,  whicli 
were  all  very  greatly  impaired  by  the  opening  in  the  palate  and 
loss  of  so  many  of  the  teeth,  were,  in  a  great  degree,  restored 
by  the  piece  here  represented. 

The  author  would  here  refer  to  an  obturator,  complicated  with 
artificial  teeth,  constructed  by  Mr.  Warren  Rowell,  of  New  York. 
The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  this  case,  according  to 
report  made  of  it  by  Dr.  Griscom,*  was  the  want  of  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw  to  sustain  it,  and  the  great  size  of  the  opening 
in  the  palate,  the  vomer  and  turbinated  bones  having  been  de- 
stroyed. Upon  examination,  however,  Mr.  Rowell  found  that 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  palatine  aperture  was  formed,  "to 
a  considerable  extent,  of  a  semi-cartilaginous  substance,  possess- 
ing sufficient  elasticity  to  allow  a  larger  body  than  the  opening 
to  be  pushed  up  through  it,  and  that  when  so  forced  up,  it  would 
be  supported  above  the  aperture  by  the  edge  returning  to  its 
original  position."  This,  he  hoped,  would  support  a  light  plate, 
if  the  obturator  could  be  so  shaped  as  to  rest  upon  the  cartilagin- 
ous ledge,  after  it  was  introduced. 

Without  quoting  the  description  which  is  given  of  his  method 
of  procedure,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  obturator 
which  he  constructed  consisted  of  a  plate  larger  than  the  open- 


*  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  viii,  No.  23   p.  1S7. 
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ing  in  the  palate,  and  covering  the  anterior  part  of  the  alveolar 
ridge,  to  which  artificial  teeth  were  attached,  and  an  irregularly 
shaped  drum  or  air  chamber,  larger  above  than  below,  where  it 
was  connected  with  the  palate-plate.  The  neck  of  this  bulb  or 
drum  is  of  the  exact  size  of  the  opening  in  the  palate,  and  the 
upper  part  or  summit  has  several  depressions,  which  correspond 
with  the  irregular  surfaces  of  the  remaining  nasal  bones. 
Fig.  319.  Pic.  320. 


The  anterior  part  of  the  palate-plate,  to  which  the  teeth  are 
attached,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  319,  is  composed  of  two  plates, 
to  compensate  by  its  thickness  for  the  deficiency  of  the  alveolar 
ridge.  The  drum  is  seen  rising  from  the  palate-plate,  to  which 
it  is  soldered.  In  Fig.  320  is  represented  a  lateral  view  of  the 
piece.  The  palate-plate  and  drum  are  composed  of  fine  gold, 
and  made  very  light. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Rowell  constructed  this  obturator,  we  are 
assured,  by  Dr.  Griscom,  he  had  never  heard  of  nor  seen  "  De- 
labarre's  proposed  operation,"  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
obturator  which  he  constructed  was  original  with  himself.  We 
are  also  informed  that  it  has  been  worn  for  six  years  (1841  to 
1847),  without  causing  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  opening.  That  this,  however,  will  ultimately  be  the  case, 
we  think  there  can  be  no  question. 

Dr.  Mutter  gives  an  engraving  of  an  artificial  palate,  compli- 
cated with  several  artificial  teeth  and  a  metallic  velum  connected 
with  the  palate  by  means  of  a  hinge,  constructed  by  Mr.  JTeil,  a 
dentist  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  represented  as  having  an- 
swered an  excellent  purpose.*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how- 
ever, how  a  gold  plate  of  an  oval  shape  could  be  made  to  perform 

*    Vide  Listen's  and  Mutter's  Surgery. 
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the  functions  of  the  velum  palati.  So  far  as  an  imperfection  in 
the  hard  palate  is  concerned,  the  evil,  we  know,  may  be  remedied 
by  covering  the  opening  with  a  metallic  plate,  but  the  loss  of  the 
soft  palate  cannot  be  replaced  with  any  hard  unyielding  material, 
so  as  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  natural  parts. 

The  most  complicated  and,  at  the  same  time,  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism,  of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  for  replacing  the 
loss  of  the  entire  palate,  including  the  velum  and  nearly  all  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  was  invented  by  M.  Delabarre ;  but  in 
consequence  of  its  weight,  from  the  amount  of  material  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  complicated  structure  of  the  instrument,  it  failed  to 
realize  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  inventor,  although  he 
states  that  it  fully  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. Subsequent  experiments,  however,  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful, and  as  this  method  of  constructing  artificial  palates  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  quote 
the  description  which  he  has  given  of  it. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  employing  this  complicated  instrument, 
a  simple  palate  plate,  with  a  velum  like  the  one  constructed  by 
Mr.  Stearns,  or  that  made  by  Dr.  Kingsley,  or  with  Hullihen's 
or  Blandy's  valve,  and  having  artificial  teeth  attached  to  it,  will 
be  found  to  answer  a  much  better  purpose,  in  cases  such  as  that 
for  which  M.  Delabarre's  complicated  piece  of  mechanism  was 
prepared.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  such  an  appliance  will  ever 
be  constructed  again,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  even  to  copy 
the  engraving  furnished  by  the  author. 

M.  Desirabode  proposes  a  kind  of  platina  obturator  for  con- 
genital fissure  of  the  palate,  by  which  he  thinks  the  sides  of  the 
alveolar  border  may  be  so  approximated  as  to  favor  the  union  of 
the  divided  parts.  It  consists  of  a  platina  plate  fitted  to  the 
vault  of  the  palate  and  fastened  to  the  teeth  by  means  of  three 
crotchets  (clasps),  soldered  to  each  side,  so  as  to  cap  the  canine 
teeth,  the  bicuspids,  and  two  of  the  molar  teeth,  bent  upon  the 
alveolar  border,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  whole 
pressure.  After  the  plate,  with  these  appendages,  has  been  well 
adapted,  it  is  divided  from  before  backward  along  the  median 
line,  and  then  a  piece  is  removed  from  each  side,  so  that  the  two 
edges  may  be  separated  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other. 
The  two  half  plates  are  now  united  by  means  of  a  thick  and  re- 
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sisting  band  of  caoutchouc,  made  fast  bj  riveting.  The  plates, 
thus  united,  form  a  smaller  obturator  than  the  plate  before  it 
was  divijied,  so  that  it  can  only  be  applied  bj  putting  the  caout- 
chouc upon  the  stretch,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  two  stocks, 
so  contrived  as  to  force  the  two  plates  asunder.  After  the  plate 
is  properly  adjusted,  these  are  removed,  when,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  caoutchouc,  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  border  are  gradually 
made  to  approach  each  other. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  imperfection  of  the  palate  is 
accompanied  by  an  opening  into  the  maxillary  sinus.  In  this 
case,  the  palatine  plate  should  be  large  enough  to  close  both 
openings,  and  the  loss  of  the  alveolar  border  replaced  by  means 
of  a  raised  plate,  soldered  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  palate 
plate,  and  to  which  artificial  teeth  may  be  attached. 

Such  irregularities  and  other  deficiencies  of  the  hard  parts 
can  be  most  perfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  a  vulcanite  plate. 
The  more  pliant  forms  of  this  material  are  the  best  that  can  be 
used  for  artificial  vela  and  movable  plates ;  while  for  the  fixed 
base,  with  or  without  teeth,  no  better  material  can  be  found  than 
the  ordinary  dental  vulcanite,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
plates  of  such  very  irregular  surface  and  outline. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  observe  that  the  same  atten- 
tion is  required  to  prevent  injury  to  the  natural  teeth,  which 
serve  as  a  support  to  an  artificial  palate  or  obturator,  as  to  those 
which  are  used  for  the  retention  of  dental  substitutes  ;  and  as  full 
directions  have  already  been  given  upon  this  subject,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
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Dr.  Blandy's, 
Arteries  of  the  mouth,     . 

Of  the  organs  of  deglutition. 

Of  insalivation, 

Of  mastication, 
Of  the  pharynx. 
Of  prehension,  . 
Of  the  soft  palate,     .       '  . 
Of  the  tongue,  . 
Ranine,      .... 
Artery,  external  carotid, 

Branches  of,  . 
Internal  carotid, 
Facial, 
Internal  maxillary,  . 

Branches  of,  . 

Inferior  dental, 

Superior  dental,    . 

Infra-orbital, 

Superior  palatine, 

Spheno-palatine,    . 
Temporal, 
Astringent  lotions  for  the  mouth, 

Author's  formula. 
Atmospheric  pressure. 


601 

696 

609 

702 

832 

836 

837 

840 

843 

842 

81-86 

84,85 

84 

83 

84 

82 

85 

85 

85 

82 

85 

82 

82 

83 


.  83 
.  83 
-  83 
.  84 
84 
.  84 
.  463 
.  464 
605,  717 


By  whom  first  used,  .         .  .  606 

Cleaveland's  cavity,  .         .  .  727 

Dwinelle's  method,   .         .  .  726 

Size  and  shape  of  plate  for,  .  721 


Theory  of. 
Vacuum  cavity. 
Atrophy  of  the  teeth, 
First  variety,    . 
Second  variety. 
Third  variety,  . 
Singular  case  of, 
Causes  of. 
Treatment  of,    . 


606, 717-720 
.  724 
387-395 
.  389 
.  390 
.  391 
.  394 
.  392 
.     395 
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Backing  porcelain  teeth, 

690 

How  to  proceed  when  alveolar 

ridge  is  uneven, 

744 

Bell,  researches  of  Mr.  T., 

101 

Berzelius'  analysis  of  dentine 

50 

Bicuspids,  manner  of  separating  the, 

261 

Block  teeth  (see  Porcelain), 

730 

Aluminous  and  silicious 

mate- 

rials. 

730 

Attachment  of,  to  plate, 

".      751 

,777 

Coloring  materials,   . 

732 

Recipes  for  body, 

736 

For  tooth  enamel. 

737 

For  gum  enamel,   . 

739 

Blood,  importance  of  pure, 

194 

Of  children. 

224 

Blow-pipes, 

672 

Alcoholic, 

674 

Elliot's  improved  self-acting,    . 

675 

Hydrostatic, 

678 

Macomber's, 

679 

Parmly's  self-acting, 

673 

Somerby's  compound, 

676 

Borax,  use  in  soldering,   . 

670 

Glass  of,  how  made,  . 

739 

Brush,  polishing, 

696 

Building  on  the  whole  or  part 

of  the 

crown  of  a  tooth,  . 

338 

Utility  of, 

338 

Preparation  for, 

339 

Process  of. 

".      340 

-342 

Dr.  Austen's  method, 

343 

c. 

Carat  valuation  of  gold,  .         .         .     635 
Caries  of  the  teeth,  .  234-253 

Bew's  theory  of,         .  .  .     246 

Chemical  theory  of,  .  .     248 

Causes  of,  ...      242-251 

Differences  in  liability  of  dif- 
ferent teeth  to,  .  .  237-242 
DiflFerent  from  caries  of  bones,  .  233 
Fo.x  and  Bells  theory  of,  .  .  239 
Indirect  causes  of,  .  .  .  260 
Liability  of  teeth  to,  .  .     237 

Lintots  theory,         .  .     248 

Not  caused  by  inflammation,  .  244 
Prevention  of,  .  .         .     251 

Secret  development  of,  .  .  234 
Seldom  occurs  amongst  Indians,  247 
Tomes'  theory  of,  .  .  .  248 
Treatment  of,  .  .  .  .  252 
Vital  theory  of,  243-245 

Where  first  developed,  .  .  234 
Carneous  tubercle,  ....  127 
Cartilaginous  excrescences,  .     479 

Causes,  .....  480 
Casserian  ganglion,  ...       88 

Cassius,  purple  powder  of,        .  .     734 

Catalan,  inclined  plane  of,  .     156 

Cattle,  teeth  of,        ...  .     597 

Cavities  of  reserve,  .         .  .     104 

in  teeth,  filling,  .         .      287-309 


183 
.307 
783 

420 
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Cavities,  instruments  for  forming,    .     272 

Manner  of  forming,  .     277 

Cavity,  vacuum,       .         .         .      718,  724 

Abuses  of,  ....     729 

Size  of,  for  a  single  tooth,  .     728 

Theory  of,  ...         .     719 

Use  of, 720 

With  valves,      .  .  .  .726 

When  invented,  .  .         .     725 

Cementum,  anatomy  of,   .         .  54-56 

Chemical  analysis  of,  .  .       55 

Formation  of,  .  .  .  .116 
Lacuna?  of  the,  ...       55 

Nasmvth's  opinion  of,        .         .       54 
Vitality  of,        ....       56 
Ceylone.^e  furnace,  ....      694 
j  Characteristics    of    the    teeth     (see 
j  Physical  characteristics). 

I  Cheek  and  tongue  holders, 
1  Cheoplastic  process, 
I  Chloride  of  zinc  for  destroying  sen- 
sibility of  dentine. 

Clasps 603,  665,  705 

Application  of, .  .  .  709-716 
Fitting  to  tooth,  .  .  .  669 
Fogle's  method  of  adjusting,  .  666 
Noble's  method,        .  .  .     667 

Prevention  of  injury  from,  708 

Thickne.os  of,     .  .  .      604,  665 

Teeth  suitable  for,    . 
Classification,       physiological,       of 

teeth 

Cleaveland's  air  chamber  plate. 
Coloring     materials    for     porcelain 

teeth 732 

Condensing  forceps,  .         .         .     302 

Condyloid  process,   ....       37 

Constitution  influenced  by  regimen,     187 

Continuous  gum  work,     .         .         .     753 

Compared  with  blocks,      .  754 

Durability  of,    .  .         .     754 

Firing  and  baking,   .  .  .     759 

Materials  of,      .  .  .         .     755 

Soldering,  ....     758 

Convulsions  caused  by  teething,       .     122 

Copper,  pickle  for  dissolving,  .  .     696 

Use  of  in  solder,        .  642 

Use  of  in  plate,  .     632 

Corda  tympani,        ....       90 

Coronoid  process,     .  .         .37 

Counter-dies,    .....     660 

Crowded  teeth,         .         .         .      139,  140 

Correction  of,    .         .         .      141, 142 

Crown,  artificial,  of  gold,  .     338 

Crucing  or  biscuiting  blocks,  .         .     746 

Crusta  petrosa,  ....       54 

Crystal  gold 267 

Filling  teeth  with,     .  .     331 

Instruments  used  for,        .  331 

Introducing  and  consolidating,     335 
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196 

727 
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Damp  residence,  efiect  on  teeth,       .     211 
D'Arcefs  metal,       .  .  .270 

Deafness,  from  enlarged  tonsils,  74 
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Decay  of  teeth  (see  Caries), 

Varieties  of, 

Ditferences   in    liability  of  dif 
ferent  teeth  to, 

Duval's  classification  of,   . 

Hereditary  predisposition  to, 
Decimal  valuation  of  gold, 
Defects  of  the  palate, 

Cotigenital, 

Manner  of  remedying, 
Deformity   from   excessive   develop 

ment  of  lower  jaw. 
Deglutition,  organs  of,     . 

Arteries  of  these  organs,  , 
Delabarre,  metallic  grate  of. 

Fusible  enamel  of,    . 
Dental  groove,  primitive, 

Secondary,         ... 
Dental    pulp    and    periosteum,    dis 

eases  of,  .  .  . 

Dental  substitutes,  . 
Dental  ligament, 
Dentes  sapientiae,  irregularity  of, 

Development  of, 
Dentifrices,       .... 
Dentine,  anatomy  of. 

Chemical  analysis,     . 

Development  or  formation  of, 
Areolar  stage. 
Cellular, 
Linear, 

Intertubular  structure, 

Microscopic  structure  of,  . 

Nerve  filaments  of,    . 

Tubuli,  or  fibres  of,  . 

Vascularity  of. 
Dentist's  work-table  and  lathe. 
Dentition,  first. 

Critical  period  with  infants, 
Irritation  caused  by. 
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235 

237 
236 
241 
635 
815 
816 
822 


163 

70-80 

84-86 

.  157 

704,  805 

102 

104 

417 
596 
80 
144 
107 
252 
45,  51 
50,51 
108 
111 
111 
112 
48 
45-48 
48,  50 
45-47 
60 
.     689 
117-124 
121 
121 
Morbid  effects,       .  .       121-124 

Second,  .  .  .  .130,  133 
Connection  with  irregularity,  140 
Improper  interference  with,  .      138 


Method  of  directing. 

138 

.143 

Third,  cases  of, 

176 

Supposed  origin  of. 

179 

Denuding  of  the  teeth,     . 

404 

Desirabode's     fusible     enamel 

for 

plates,   .... 

704 

Development  of  milk  teeth, 

98 

-108 

Progress  of,       . 

101 

-107 

Time  of,    . 

108 

Deviation  of  teeth,  singular  cases 

of," 

168 

Dies  and  counter  dies. 

656 

Disease,  characteristic  of. 

192 

Diseases  of  the  teeth, 

231 

Diseases  of  the  alveolar  processes 

J        , 

482 

Of  the  gums,      . 

455 

-482 

Of  the  maxillary  sinus. 

499 

Of  the  palate,    . 

. 

800 

Of  the  pulp  and  periosteum. 

417 

Dislocation  of  lower  jaw. 

439 

Disorganization  of  dental  pulp. 

433 

Displacement  of  teeth,     . 

496 

Drill  stocks,  Maynard's,  . 

274 

Merry's,    .... 

275 

PAGE 

Drill  stocks,  McDoweH's,  .         .  275 

Lewis's, 275 

Dunning,  Dr.,  on  filling  pulp  cavi- 
ties,         321 

Dwinelle's  cavity  plate,   .         .         .  726 


E. 


Elevator, 374 

Elliot's  pivot  forceps,       .         .         .     617 

Empiricism  in  dentistry,  .  .     254 

Enamel,  anatomy  of,        .  .  51-64 

Artificial  tooth  and  gum,  .  .     737 

Cells    discovered    by    Prof.    C. 

Johnston,       ....       48 
Chemical  analysis,    .  .  53,  64 

Denudation  of,  ...     404 

Formation  of,    .         .  .       113-116 

Importance  of,  .  .         52,  265 

Membrane  (Nasmyth's),   .        51,  115 
Microscopic  structure  of,  .         .       52 
Enamelling  block  teeth,  .         .         .     747 
Continuous  gum  work,       .         .     760 
English     teeth,     how     attached    to 

plate, 697 

Erosion  of  the  teeth,  .         .     388 

Excavators,      ....      272,  276 

Excising  forceps,      ....     612 

Exfoliation  of  alveoli,       .  .  .     471 

Exostosis  of  the  teeth,      .  .       398-401 

Exposed  nerve  of  tooth,   .  .  .     310 

Extirpation  of,  ...     322 

Filling  over,      .  .  .  .310 

Prevention  of,  .  .  .  .     315 

Treatment  of,    .  .  .  .     316 

Extraction  of  teeth,  .         .  .     355 

Hemorrhage  after,     .  .  .     378 

Instruments  employed  in,  .     359 

Rules  for,  in  first  dentition,       .     367 

In  second  dentition,        .  .     358 

Of  roots  of  teeth,   .  .  .     373 

Instruments  for,     .  .       374-378 

Of  temporary  teeth,  .  .  .     378 

Use  of  anaesthetic  agents  in,      .     381 

Eye  teeth  (cuspids),  ...       57 


F. 


Face,  bones  of  the,  .         .         .  31-39 

Fangs  of  teeth  (see  Roots),       .  .       40 

Fang  filling,     ....      318,  330 

Author's  method,      .         .         .     327 

Foster's  experience  in,      .         .     319 

Views  of,        ...  .     315 

Gorgas's  method,      .         .  .     328 

Harwood's  method,  .  .         .     323 

Maynard's  method,  .  .  .     326 

Instruments  for,     .         .         .     326 

Fauces, 72 

Fifth  pair  of  nerves  (Trigemini),       87-93 

Files,  separating,     .  .         .      260,  262 

Carriers  for,      ....     263 

Curved,  for  finishing  fillings,     .     309 

Maynard's  pattern,  .         .         .     309 
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Filling  the  teeth,     .         .  254-263 

Cleanliness  necessary  after,       .     258 
Not  necessarily  injurious.  .     257 

Necessity  of,      .  .     254 

Utility  of,  ....     256 

When  improper,  .     256 

FiUing  teeth 264 

Individual  cavities  in,       .      287-309 

Inferior  incisors  and  cuspids.    .     287 

Instruments  for,        .         .         .     281 

Lower  molars,  difiSculties  of,     .     306 

Materials  for,    .  266-272,  331 

Molars  and  bicuspids,        .  304 

Over  exposed  pulp,    .  .         .     310 

Position  of  operator  whilst,       .     286 

Position  of  hand,    291,  292,  294,  298 

Preparation  of  cavity,  .     277 

Instruments  for,         .  .  .     272 

Pulp-cavity  and  roots  of  teeth,      318 

Sensitive  teeth,  .  .     265 

Special  directions  for,        .         .     277 

Superior  incisors  and  cuspids,        287 

Molars  and  bicuspids,    .  .     296 

With  crystalline  or  sponge  gold,     331 

Finishing  process  for  gold  plate,  695 

Firing  and  baking  block  teeth,         .     747 

Fis.'^ure  of  Glasserius,        ...       37 

Floss  silk  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  251 

Fogle's  method  of  fitting  clasps,  666 

Follicles  of  developing  teeth,   .         .     103 

Forceps,  for  extraction  of  teeth.  363 

Dens  sapientiae,  368 

Dentists  punch,         .  .690 

For  removing  pivots,  .617 

Hawk's-bill 368 

Lower  molar,  366 

Incisor,  .     367 

Bicuspid 367 

Manner  of  using,  .     370 

Snell's  improvements,  .     364 

Author's  improvement,  .     366 

Upper  molar,    .         .         .         .     365 
Incisor  and  cuspids,       .         .     367 
Foster,  Dr.,  remarks  on  filling  pulp- 
cavities,  .         .         .      319,  325 
Filling  over  the  nerve,  314,  315 
Foot-lathes,      .          .          .         .  .688 
Fox,  Mr.,  bandage  for  lower  jaw,    .     167 
Fractional  valuation  of  gold,  .         .     635 
Franklin's,  Dr.,  impression  cup,      .     644 

Safety  lamp 672 

Vulcanizing  lamp,  769 

Vulcanizer,        ....      770 

Fractures  of  the  teeth,     .  .  413 

Fncnum  of  the  lower  lip,  78 

Of  the  upper  lip,        ...       78 

Of  the  tongue.  .         .         .         .78 

Fungous  growth  of  dental  pul]i.       .     435 

Furnace  and  blow-pipe,   .         ,  677 


Gauge  plate,    .....     640 
Gelatinous  granular  substance,     104,  113 
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Genial  processes. 

36 

Gilbert's  cavity  plate. 

727 

Glands,  mucous. 

69 

Buccal,  molar  and  labial, 

69 

Parotid,     .... 

67 

Salivary,  .... 

67-69 

Sublingual, 

69 

Submaxillary,  . 

68 

Tonsil 

74 

Gold,  alloying  of,     . 

632 

Crystal  or  sponge  for  fillings, 

.331 

Injuri'u^  offsets  of  impure. 

633 

Fillings,  manner  of  fini.'ihing. 

284 

In^liiiineiits  for  introducing. 

281 

Manner  of  introducing. 

283 

Fineness  of,        . 

633 

Foil 

266 

Sponge  and  crystalline, 

268 

Manner  of  refining  and  alloying 

624 

Plate,  manner  of  making. 

637 

Refining 

626 

Elliot's  method  of, 

631 

Solder,  how  made, 

641 

Recipes  for,   . 

642 

Gomphosis,       .... 

61 

Good,  Dr.,  on  dentition. 

121 

Goodsir,  researches  of,      .          .       101-108 

Grinding  apparatus,  hand  lathes. 

615 

Foot  lathes, 

688 

Gums,  anatomy. 

79 

Acute  infl.immation  of. 

457 

Adhesion  to  check,   . 

4  74 

Appearance  of,  in  health. 

207 

Dr.  Allen's  continuous,     . 

753 

Atrophy  of,        . 

207 

General  health  indicated  by, 

205 

Diseases  of,        .          .          .       455-481 

Causes  of,       ....     456 
Dr.  Hunter's  continuous,  755 
Effects  of  mercury  on,  213,  240 
Chronic    inflammation   and  tu- 
mefaction of,      .  457-466 
Cau.«es  of,               .  .460 
Treatment  of,         .          .  .     462 
Irritation  of,  causes,         .  .     205 
Insensibility  and  hardness  of,    .       79 
Internal  structure  of,         .  .       79 
Lancing  in  first  dentition,  .     123 
Morbid  growth  of,     .  466 
Causes  of,      .                  .  .     467 
Treatment  of,          .         .  .     468 
Mercurial  inflammation  of,  .     469 
Treatment  of,          .          .  .     470 
Physical  characteristics  of.  205 
Thickness  of,    .                  ,  .79 
Tumors  and  excrescences  of,     .     475 
Causes  of,       .          .         .  475 
Treatment  of,         .         .  .     477 
Ulceration  of,  in  children,  471 
Cau.ses  of,       .         .         .  .     472 
Treatment  of,  .473 
Gustatory  nerve,  branches  of,  .       92 
Gutta-percha  for  temporary  fillings,      271 
For  impressions,        .         .  645 
For  impre.«sion  cups,          .  649 
Used  in  bottom  of  cavities,  285 
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Hand-lathes,    . 
Harris's  mouth  wash, 
Head,  bones  of  the, 
Hemorrhage  after  extraction 

Cases  of,    . 
Hill's  stopping,  composition  of 


615 

464 
39 
378 
379 
271 


Uses, 


285,  314,  328 


Hook  for  extracting  roots, 
Hullihen"s  screw  forceps, 
Human  teeth,  .... 

Hunter,  Dr.  John,  researches  on  the 

development  of  teeth,    . 
Hunter's,   Dr.  Wm.  M.,  continuous 

gum  recipes, 
Hydrostatic  blow-pipes, 
Hyoid  muscles, 

Digastricus, 

Genio-hyoideus, 

Genio-hyo-glossus, 

Hyo-glossus, 

Mylo-hyoideus, 


374 

376 
596 


755 
678 

77 
77 
77 
76 
76 
77 


Impressions  in  wax  find  gutta-percha,    645 

Cups  and  materials  for      .  .     643 

Austen's  gutta-percha  cups,  .     649 

Cleaveland's  cups,  .         .     644 

Franklin's  cup,      .  .     644 

In  plaster  of  Paris,    .         .  .     648 

Desirabode's  method  of,    .  .     651 

Inclined  plane  of  Catalan,        .  .      156 

Incorruptible  teeth,  .         .  .     599 

India-rubber,  history  of,  .  .761 

Ligatures  for  regulating,  .     154 

For  separating  teeth,     .         .     280 

Vulcanized,       .  .      160,  761,  851 

Inferior  maxillary  bone,  .         .  35-37 

Its  divisions,      ....       35 

Alveolar  processes,         .         .       36 

Anterior  mental  foramina,     .       35 

Articulation,  ...       37 

Condyloid  processes,      .         .       37 

Coronoid  processes,        .  .       37 

Development,         ...       37 

Genial  processes,   ...       36 

Posterior  dental  foramina.     .       37 

Rami,    .....       37 

Structure,      .         .         .         .37 

Inflammation  of  dental  pulp,  .  424 

Of  the  gums,     .         .         .         .457 

Mercurial,     ....     469 

Of  the  maxillary  sinus,  .     508 

Ingot  moulds,  ....     637 

Insalivation,  organs  of,    .         .  67-69 

Arteries  of  these  organs,   .  .       84 

Insertion  of  artificial  teeth,  different 

methods  of,    .         .         .  .     601 

Intemperance,  effect  on  gums,  .     208 

Introducing  and  consolidating  crys- 
talline gold,  ....     335 
Irregularity  of  the  teeth,  .      144,  146 

Age  for  correcting,   .       148,  149,  159 
Cases  of,  .  .      152-158 
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Irregularity  of  the  teeth, 

Catalan's  inclined  plane,  .  156 

Caused  by  want  of  room,  .  149 

Contraction  of  upper  jaw,       .     145 
Defect  in  conformation,  .     145 

Connection  with  second  denti- 
tion,      ....      138-143 
Correction  by  vulcanite,   .     160,  162 
Directions  of  Fox  in,         .  .148 

File  never  to  be  used  in,  .  .     141 

Fox's  plan  of  correcting,  .  .     158 

Importance  of  early  attention  to,  148 
Ligatures  in  correcting,  .  151,  154 
Of  bicuspids,  ....  146 
Of  cuspids,  ....  147 
Of  dens  sapientiae,    .  .     144 

Of  incisors,        .  .       150-154 

Of  molars,  ....     144 

Predisposing  cause  of  disease,  .  142 
Teeth  most  liable  to,  .      144,  145 

Treatment  of,  .  .       146-162 

General    principles  of  treat- 
ment, .         .         .      147-162 
Where  under  teeth  project,         155 
Itinera  dentium,       .  .  .  .106 
Ivory  for  artificial  teeth,           .         .     598 


J. 


Jaw,  luxation  of  lower,    . 

.       16 

Excessive  development  of 

.     163 

Treatment,    . 

.      164 

Protrusion  of  lower, 

.     166 

Treatment,     . 

.     167 

Superior  excision  of. 

570-573 

Jaws,  accretion  of  the. 

133-137 

Changes  produced  by. 

.     135 

Commencement  of,    . 

.     135 

Defects  of, 

.     136 

Hereditary  nature  of. 

.     137 

Necessity  for,    . 

.     135 

K. 


Kaolin, 731 

Key  of  Garengeot,   ....  359 

Manner  of  using,  .  361 

Koecker  on  second  dentition,  .  142 


L. 


Lavater  on  temperaments,       .  190-193 

Lead  over  exposed  nerves,  .  312 

For  metallic  dies,      .         .  .  660 

Lips,  characteristics  of  the,    .  .  223 
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Filing  of,  ....     254 

Dr.  J.  Harris  on,   .         .      254,  259 

Method  of,  .  .  .  .  259 
Filling 264 

Pulp-cavity  and  root,  .  .  318 
Filling  over  exposed  pulp,  .  310 
Fractures  of,      .  .  .  413 

General  considerations,  .  184—195 
Importance  of  attention  to,  .  261 
Incisor,  anatomy  of,  .  .        66 

Increase  of  density  in  the,  .  198 
Influence  of  animal  food  on,  .  247 
Injury  from  neglect  of,      .  .     138 

Irregularity  of  the,  .       144—162 

Materials  used  in  filling,    .  .     266 

Membrane.*  of,  vascular,  .  .  43 
Molar,  anatomy  of,  .  .  .  60 
Necrosis  of,       .         .         .         .     396 

Causes  and  treatment  of,  397 

Oral  (incisors  and  cuspids),  .  58 
Order  of  eruj.tion  of,  .      119,  132 

Origin  and  formation  of,  .         98-118 

Described  by  early  anatomists,    99 

John  Hunter,     .         .         .100 

Dr.  Bliike  and  Mr.  Bell,     .     100 

Arnold  and  Goodsir,         101-108 

Commencement    of    ossification 

of, Ill 


Osseous  union  of. 

Peculiarities  in  formation   and 

growth  of. 
Permanent  number  of. 

Pulp  of. 
Eruption  of, 

Order  of  eruption. 
Physical  characteristics  of. 
Pivot,  insertion  of,    . 
Position  of,  at  fifth  year. 

At  fourteenth  year, 
Predisposition  to  decay. 
Porcelain  (see  Porcelain), 
Protrusion  of  lower  front, 

Ajiparatus  for  correcting, 
Relations  of  upper  to  lower. 
Singular  growth  of  teeth, 
Abrasion  of  cutting  edges  of. 
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238-241 
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62 

.     168 

408 

Causes  and  treatment  of,    409,  410 

Stomach  (lower  cuspids),  .       58 

Suitable  for  clasping,         .  705 

Suitable  for  pivoting,  601 

Supernumerary,        .  174 

Susceptibility  of,  to  decay,  184 

Temporary,  classification  of,     .       40 

Number  of,    .         .         .         .40 

Eruption  of,  .         .         .  117 

When  to  be  extracted,   .         .     139 

Transposition  of  germs  of,  145 

Wisdom  or  denies  sapientiaj,  61 

Teething,  active  stages  of,       .         .122 

Effects  and  symptoms  of.         122,  124 

Temperaments  according   to  Lava- 

ter 190,  193 

Temporary  teeth,     .  .117 

Eruption  of,  .  .  .  .117 
Extraction  of,  .  .  .  .  378 
Periods  of  eruption  of,  .119 


Temporary  Teeth, 

Theory  of,      . 
Shedding  of,     . 

Singular  notions  about. 
Theory  of  Fox, 
Theory  of  Laforgue, 
Theory  of  Delabarre, 
Theory  of  the  author. 
Third  dentition. 
Tonic  mouth  wash,  Harris, 
Tongue,  anatomy  of. 
Arteries  of. 
Characteristics  of. 
Coatings  on, 
Diminution  of. 
Enlargement  of, 
Indicative  of  state  of  he 
Muscles  of, 

Genio-hyo-glossus 
Hyo-glossus, 
Lingualis, 
Stylo-glossus, 
Moist,  diagnosis  of, 
Papillas  of. 
Pustules  on, 
Semeiology  of. 
Secretions  of,  . 
Tonsil  glands, 
Toothache, 

Idiopathic, 
Calises  of. 
Neuralgic, 
Treatment  of. 
Tooth  powder,  recipes  for, 
Townsend's  files. 
Transpositions  of  the  teeth, 
Trigemini  (fifth  pair  of  nerve; 
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85 
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Ulceration  of  mucous  membrane. 

Of  the  palate, 

Of  maxillary  sinus,   . 

Of  the  gums, 

Of  the  velum  and  uvula,   . 
Upper  jaw  (see  Superior  maxilla). 
Uvula,  the. 

Ulceration  of,    . 

Elongation  of,  . 
Scissors,  Hullihen's, 

Artificial, 


Vacuum  cavity, 

Theory  of, 

Utility  of. 

Various  forms  of. 
Varnish  for  models, 
Veins  of  the  mouth, 
Velosynthesis, 
Vidian  nerve. 
Velum,  artificial. 

Inflammation  of, 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula, 
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Vulcanite,  history  of, 
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Vulcanite, 

Advantages  of, 

.     781 
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775 

Antagonizing  plates  for,    . 

.     765 

Vulcanizing  heaters, 

768 

Antagonizing  models  for,  . 

.     765 

Of  copper. 

768 

Composition  of. 

.     762 

Of  iron 

767 

Disadvantages  of, 

.     780 

Lamps,      .... 

769 

Durability  of. 

.     779 

Process,    .... 

772 

Effect  of  vermilion  in. 

.     763 

For  correcting  irregularity, 

.     160 

For  pivot  teeth. 

.     778 

W. 

For  artificial  palate. 

837,  851 

Finishing  up. 

.     774 

Wasting  of  alveolar  processes, 

493 

Impression  for, 

.     764 

Wax  impressionj  of  the  mouth, 

645 

Models  for. 

.     765 

Westcott's  experiments  on  the  teeth 

,    249 

Packing  in  flasks. 

.     771 

Wharton,  duct  of,    . 

68 

Repairing, 
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Wire  draw-plate. 

640 

Teeth  suitable  for,     . 
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Time  of  heating. 
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THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  AND  CLINICAL  LECTURES, 
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Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine^ 

In  2  Volumes,  containing  over  2000  Royal  octavo  pages,  with  a  Map  showini 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Disease  over  the  Globe,  and  numerox 
Illustrations. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  boards,         ,         .         .         $12 
Do.  do.  leather, 14.001 

Dr.  Aitken'8  Peactice,  by  almost  universal  consent,  is  acknowledged  to  be  in 
advance  of  all  other  works  on   ^' The  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine."     Numeroui 
additions,  amounting  in  all  to  Z20  pages,  of  the  London  Edition,  have  been  added  b; 
the  American  Editor,  Meredith  Cltmee,  M.D.,  thus  giving  great  additional  value  toi 
the  work. 

"  The  author's  plun  has  been  carried  out  to  that  perfection  that  this  treatise  is  as  complete  a  one  as  can  be] 
found  in  any  language.  Every  department  of  medicine,  whetlier  relating  to  pathology,  nosology,  diagnosis,' 
or  treatment,  is  most  elaborately  and  thoroughly  discussed.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work! 
is  that  assigned  to  the  department  of  medical  geography,  or  the  geographical  distribution  of  health  nndi 
disease.  This  important  branch,  which  has  lately  received  so  much  attention,  is  hero  for  the  first  time  regu-j 
larly  incorporated  in  a  systematic  work.  The  editor  has  contributed  his  sliare  to  the  work,  by  many  judiJ 
ciouB  additions  to  the  original  text,  which  makes  it  particularly  valuable  to  the  American  practitioner.  The) 
work,  as  a  whole,  now  forms  a  complete  cyclopjedia  of  medicine,  and  commends  itself  to  those  practitioinTg! 
and  students  who  have  a  desire  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  our  art,  and  gain  much  of  that  informatioof 
which  is  crowded  out  of  the  smaller  text-booka." — N.  T.  Medical  Record. 


Acton  on  the  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the' 
Reproductive  Organs. 

Second  American  from  the  Fourth  London  Edition.     Carefully  revised  by 
the  author,  with  additions.     Just  Ready,  octavo,     .        .        .         63.00 

"We  think  Mr.  Acton  has  done  good  service  to  society  by  grappling  manfully  with  sexual  vice,  and  we 
trust  that  others,  whose  po.sition  as  men  of  science  and  teachers  enable  them  to  speak  with  authority,  will 
assist  in  combating  and  arresting  the  evils  which  it  entails.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  spirit  which 
pervades  it  is  one  that  does  credit  equally  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart  of  the  author." —  I'he  British  and 
Foreign  itedico-Chirurgical  Review. 

Anstie  on  Stimulants  .and  JSTarcotics. 

Tlwir  Mutual  Relations,  with  Special  Researches  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol, 
Ether,  and  Chloroform  on  tlie  Vital  Organism.     By  Francis  E.  Axstie,  ' 
M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  Westminster  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  etc.,  etc.     Octavo,   ....         $3.50 

"The  author  of  this  volume  has  given  us,  as  the  result  of  very  many  careful  observations,  an  instructive, 
Interesting,  and  valuable  treatise  upon  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  therapeutics  —  the 
relations  between  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Stimulation,  according  to  his  view,  not  merely  includes  the 
impulse  to  act,  but  a  supply  of  the  materials  which  are  necessary  for  action ;  that  is  to  say,  the  physiological 
activity  of  a  given  organ  is  not  only  increa.sed,  but  its  tissue  at  the  same  time  actually  receives  nourishment. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  the  position  which  he  assumes  is  well  and  clearly  presented,  and  deserves  a  degree 
of  attention  from  the  reiider  which  is  only  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  thought  and  careful  study 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  author.  His  researches  in  reference  to  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether,  are  especi.illy 
valuable  to  the  practitioner.  The  numerous  well  recorded  cases  scattered  throughout  the  volume  fix  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  very  many  important  points  which  might  otherwise  be  lost  sight  of." — yew  Tcrk  Medical 
Record. 
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pyforcl  oil  the  Diseases  of  Females. 

•     Secondl    Edition.     Knlarged    and    Improved. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  ap2-)Ued  to  the  Diseases  and  Acci- 
dents incident  to  Women.  By  Wm.  H,  Byford,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Author 
of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Chronic  Inflammation  ajid  Displacement  of  the 
Unimpregnated  Uterus,"  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  end  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College.     Octavo.     §5.00 

The  very  favorable  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  received  by  the  medical  press  must  be  regarded 

highly  flattering  to  the  author.     Prof.  Cyford  has  long  been  knowu  as  a  teacluT,  and  as  a  prai:titioner  of 

uch  exj)erience  iu  the  particular  branch  to  which  he  h:is  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life.    This  work 

las  extended  his  reputation  far  beyond  the  immediate  spliere  of  his  lalioi-g.    .    .    .    Its  high  order  of  merit 

piiimends  it  to  the  special  notice  of  all  practitioners."  —  Chicago  Medical  Journal. 

\ 

jjByford  on  the  Chronic  Inflammation  and 
Displacements  of  the  Unimpregnated 
Uterus. 

By  W.  H.  Byford,  A.M.,  M.D.,  &c.    Octavo.        .        .        .        $2.00 

'This  is  a  carefully  wiitten,  practical  monograph,  in  every  chapter  of  which  may  be  seen  evidence  that  th« 
uthor  has  not  only  a  theoretical  but  also  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  subject  upon  which  he  writes. 
le  spealvS  positively  from  experience  and  rejects  what  he  has  found  worthless,  retaiuiug  for  the  instruction 
>f  othere  whatever  is  valuable  and  true.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  plain,  practical,  and  valuable  works 
ipon  th^s  department  of  practical  medicine."  —  Buffalo  Medical  and  SargicalJournal. 

Branston's  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Receipts. 

A  Manual  for  the  Chemist,  Druggist,  Medical  Practitioner,  &c.,  &c.  Com- 
prising the  Officinal  Medicines,  iJieir  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Preparation, 
and  Formuloefor  Trade  Preparations,  Mineral  Waters,  Powders,  Bever- 
ages, Dietetic  Articles,  Perfumery,  dx. ;  with  a  Glossary  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Terms,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Thomas  F.  Branston.  From 
the  Second  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.    12ino.  ,        .        $1.60 

Biddle's  Materia  Medica. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  A  New  Enlarged  Edition.  With  Illustrations. 
By  J.  B.  BiDDLE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadcljihia,  &c.,  <&c.     Octavo.     83.50. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Prof.  Biddle's  work  on  Materia 
Medica.  It  is  designed  to  present  the  leading  facts  and  principles  usually  comprised 
under  this  head,  as  set  forth  by  the  standard  authorities,  and  to  fill  a  vacuum  which 
Bccms  to  exist  in  the  want  of  an  elementary  work  on  the  subject.  The  larger  works 
usually  recommended  as  Text-Books  in  our  Medical  Schools  are  too  voluminous  for 
convenient  use.  This  work  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  that  is 
most  valuable,  and  will  supply  students  with  a  reliable  guide  to  the  courses  of  lectures 
on  Materia  Medica,  as  delivered  at  the  various  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
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Beale  on  the  Microscope  in  Practical  Medicine.    500  iLn-sTRATioNi 

The  Microscope  in  its  Application  to  Practical  Medicine  ;  by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.F.R.S^: 
&o.  The  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  by  the  Author,  with  nearly  100  pages  ot 
New  Matter  and  numerous  additional  Illustrations, 

CONTENTS. 

CnAPTEB  1.  —  On  the  Apparatus  necessary  for  Microscopicil  Research  —  'Reagents  —  Of  Examiningi 
Objects  —  Of  Drawim^,  Engravins;,  and  .Measuring  Objects. 

"  2.  —  Methi.iis  of  Examining  Tissues,  of  Cutting  Thin  Sections,  of  Injecting  Tissues — Micro- 

scopical Esaminaticin  of  Living  Things —  On  ExainiTiing  Deposits  from  Fluids. 

"  3.  —  Of  the  Chemical  and  Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Soliils  and  Fluids  of  the  Animal 

Body,  Apparatus,  Reagents,  Method  of  Applying  Tests,  Effects  of  Reagents  —  Of  Ob- 
taining Crystalline  Substances,  Ac.  —  Spectrum  Analysis. 

•'  4.— Of  the  Simplest  Structural  Elements  in  Health  and  Disease— Of  Elementary  Parts  or  Celll,  ( 

"  5.  —  Lymph,  Chyle,  Blood,  Salira,,  Milk,  Senim,  Sputum,  Vomit,  Faces,  Pus,  Tubercle. 

"  6. —  Urine,  Urinary  Dei)0sits  and  Calculi — Of  Urinary  Deposits,  Urinary  Calculi — On  Preaerr  < 

vation  of  Urinary  Di;])0.-;its. 

"  7.  —  The  General  Nature  and  Origin  of  Morbid  Growths  —  Structure  of  Morbid  Growths. 

"      ^    8.  —  Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites,  Suggestions  for  taking  Cases  and  making  Post-mortem 
Examinatiuns. 

In  One  Volume  Octavo.     Price,  $7.50. 

Doctor  Beal'-'s  work  may  be  read  bj'  studying  the  drawinjifs,  with  occAHional  reference  to  the  Text:  a  dpscription  of 
each  figure  is  appended,  and  in  many  cases  tbc  section  or  page  in  wjiich  the  sutiji-ct  is  treated,  is  noticed.  The  author  la 
of  0|>iiiiua  that  the  HtiuJent  can  ohtiilu  more  correct  views  by  the  oxamiuHtiou  of  well  executed  figures  than  by  read- 
in!|;  l«n.uthy  descriptious.  Experience  htis  taught  him  that  Minute  Anatomy  can  only  be  taught  by  actual  speciuani 
or  careful  drawings. 

Beetle^ s  How  to  Work  the  Microscope.   250  Illustrations. 

A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Use  of  the  Microscope,  with  directions  for  examining  and  ( 
preserving  specimens,  i%c.  &c.  Illustrated  l)y  56  Plates,  containing  over  250  dift-  i 
tinct  figures  vid  a  Photographic  Plate  or  Frontispiece. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  —  The  Simple  and  Coniponnd  Microscope  —  Choice  of  a  Microscope  —  Travelling  and  Dissecting  MIcroscopeB '— 
(;linical,  Pocket,  and  Class  Microscope. 
II.  —  Examination  of  Objects  \<y  Reflected,  Transmitted,  and  Polarized  Light  —  Dariv  Ground  lUnniiiintlon  —  Illfc. 
mination  —  On  Drawing  and  Measuring  Objects  —  Ascertaining  the  M:igDifying  l'ow<'r  of  Object  Glasses 
III.— Instruments  required  for  Dissection — Valentin's  Knife,  Ac.  —  Cements.  —  Preservative  Solutions.  > 

I\'.  —  On  making  Cells  —  Brunswick  Black,  and  different  forms  of  Glass  and  other  Cells  for  preserving  Si)ecimong.   ■ 
V.  —  On  examining  01ij*'Cts  in  the  Microscope  —  Muscnlar  Tissue  —  Of  making  Minute  Dissections — Hardening 
Textures  —  Of  examining  Objects  in  Air,  Water,  and  Canada  Balsam. 
TI.  —  Of  Preserving  different  Striictures  permanently  —  Of  separating  Deposits  from  Fluids. 

VII.  —  Of  Injecting  —  Apparatus,  ic.  —  Of  Natural  and  Artificial  Injections  —  Of  the  Advantages  of  Transparent 
Injections  —  Of  the  Prussian  Blue  Injecting  Fluid  —  Injecting  Molnsca,  lusect.s,  &c. 
Vni.  —  Of  the  use  of  Chemical  Reagents  in  Microscopical  Inveetigatioh  —  Fallacies  to  be  guarded  against  —  Fresenci 
of  Kxtraneous  SubstJinces  —  Conclusion. 
IX.  — Of  taking  Photographs  of  Objects. 

X.  —  New  Method  of  preparing  all  Tissues  for  Microecoplcal  Inveatigatiou. 
XI.  —  On  the  Use  of  very  high  Magnifying  Powers. 
Xn. —  Of  making  and  recording  Microscojiical  Observations. 

Tallies  for  practising  the  Use  of  the  Microscope  and  Manipulation. 
Apparatus  required  in  Microscopical  Investigation. 

In  One  Volume.     Price,"  $6.00. 

"The  author,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  explanations  to  the  engravings,  has  endeavored  to  restrict  himself,  as  fara* 
possible,  to  giWng  hints  and  directions  which  may  be  practically  useful  to  the  student  while  he  is  at  work.  —  Extract 
frma  the  Pre/ace. 

IM'ne,  Urinary  Deposits  and  Calculi. 

And  on  the  Treatment  of  Urinary  Diseases.  The  Third  Edition.  Illustrated  by 
nearly  100  Plate.s,  and  very  much  Enl.arged.  Uniform  in  size  with  "The  Micioscope 
in  Practical  Medicine."     Nearly  Ready. 

On  tlie  Stnict2tre  of  the  Simple  Tiss^ies  of  the  Human  Body.' 

"With  some  Observations  on  their  Development,  Groveth,  Nutrition  and  Decay,  and 
on  certain  chan2;es  occurring  in  Disease,  with  Observations  on  Vital  Power.  A 
New  Edition.     In  Preparation. 
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Beasley's  Book  of  Prescriptions. 

A   NEW,    REVISED,   AND   ENLARGED  EDITION. 

Containing   8000   Prescriptions,  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  mod 
I  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons  —  English,  French,  and  Amerimn  : 

comprising  also  a  Compendious  Uistory  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Listjs  of 
the  Doses  of  all  Officinal  and  Established  Preparations,  and  ayi  Index  (f 
Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  By  Henry  Beasley.  Second  American 
from  the  last  London  Edition.     Octavo.  .        .        .         .        $4.00 

"  The  editor,  carefully  selecting  from  the  mass  of  mKterials  at  liis  disposal,  has  compiled  a  vohimo,  in  wliiih 
both  physician  and  druggist,  preseribcr. and  compounder,  may  find,  nnder  the  head  of  each  remedy,  tlie  ni. in- 
ner in  which  that  remedy  maybe  most  effectively  administered,  or  combined  with  other  medicines  in  the 
treatment  of  various  diseases.  The  alphabetical  ari-angcment  adopted  renders  this  easy;  and  tlio  valde  of  the 
volume  Is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  short  account  given  of  each  medicine,  and  the  lists  of  doses  of  its 
several  preparations.  It  is  really  a  most  useful  and  important  publication,  and,  from  the  great  aid  which  it 
is  capable  of  affording  in  prescribing,  should  bo  in  the  possession  of  every  medical  practitioner.  Amongst 
other  advantages  is,  that,  by  giving  the  prescriptions  of  some  of  the  most  able  and  successful  practitioners  of 
the  day,  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  treatment  pursued  by  them,  and  of  the  remedies  which  they 
chiefly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  different  diseases."  —  Lancet. 

Beasley's  Druggists'  General  Receipt  Book. 

FIFTH  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

Comprising  a  copious  Veterinary  Formulary,  numerous  Receipts  of  Patent 
and  Proptrietary  Medicines,  Druggists'  Nostrums,  etc.;  Perfumery  and 
Cosmetics,  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and  Condiments,  Trade  Chemicals, 
Scientific,  Processes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Useful  Tables,  by  Henry 
Beasley,  Author  of  the  Book  of  Prescriptions,  etc.,  etc.  Fifth  American 
from  the  Last  London  Edition.     Octavo S3.50 

"This  is  one  of  the  class  of  books  that  is  indispensable  to  every  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutist  a.i  a  bonk  of 
reference  lor  such  information  as  is  wanted,  not  contained  in  works  used  in  the  regular  line  of  his  business, 
and  we  can  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind."  —  AmeHcan  Vniggists'  Circular. 

Barth  &  Roger's  Manual  of  Auscultation  and 
Percussion. 

AnewAinerican  Translation  from  the  Si.cih  French  Edition.    16mo.    $1.2.3. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  manuals  of  its  sort  tliat  has  ever  yet  nppearctl,  and  we  can- 
not too  strongly  recommend  it  to  every  student  of  meJictno.  It  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  without  beiiii? 
lengthy,  and  the  principles,  which  are  eminently  sound,  can  easily  be  mastered  and  understood."— J/cdicuJ 
Becord. 

Bauer's  Orthopaedic  Surgery. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Medical  and  Surgical  Listittde.  By 
Louis  Bauer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  d-c., 
(tc.      With  mtmerous  illustrations.     Octavo.  .         .         .         $1.50 

This  interesting  branch  of  Surgery  is  one  of  importance  to  every  physician ;  and 
the  practical  surgeon  will  find  this  a  valuable,  and  wo  might  say  an  indispensable  addi- 
tion to  his  library.  The  various  deformities,  and  the  apparatus  required  for  their 
treatment,  is  illustrated  by  cuts  throughout  the  Tolume. 
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Bell  on  Baths  and  Bathing. 

A  Treatise  on  Baths,  including  Cold,  Sea,  Warm,  Hot,  Vapor,  Gas,  and 
Mud  Baths;  Also  on  Hydropathy  and  Pulmonary  Inhalation.  'With 
a  Description  of  Bathing  in  Ancient  and  Modern  limes.  By 
John  Bell,  M.D,,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  etc.,  etc.    12mo. 

$1.50 

"  Ifo  work  In  our  language  contains  so  largo  an  amount  of  well-digested  infurmatfon  respecting  the  above 
subject,  and  we  btive  reason  to  feel  proud  thM  such  an  addition  to  the  permanent  literature  of  the  profes-    ( 
fion  Bhould  have  been  made  by  one  of  our  citizens." — Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation on  iladical  Literature. 

Bull  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Chil- 
dren in  Health  and  Disease. 

A  New  and  Improved  Edition.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.     12mo $1.25 

"AVeare  pleased  to  ^cci  a  second  edition  of  this  very  sensible  treatise.  Were  It  generally  circulated  among 
mothers,  and  could  they  bo  induced  to  study  with  care,  and  carry  out  in  practice,  the  excellent  precepts 
inculcated  by  the  author  in  reference  to  the  management,  during  health  and  disease,  of  their  offspring,  much 
niiod  would  result.  Even  if  nothing  more  were  effected  by  the  sound  practical  teachings  of  the  author  than 
I  he  banishment  from  the  nursery  of  the  numerouu  errors  and  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  dietetic 
I.. magenient  of  infints  and  children  which  there  still  prevail,  the  work  would  prove  a  blessing  to  every 
f:imily,  and  save  its  youthful  members  from  much  temporary  discomfort,  the  effects  of  which  are  too  often 
experienced  throughout  every  portion  of  their  future  livee."  —  Americari  Medical  Joumalf 

Braithwaite's  Epitome  of  the  Retrospect  of 
Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Being  a  Condensed  Summary  of  all  the  most  Important  Cases ;  their  Treat- 
ment,  the  Remedies,  and  of  all  other  Useful  Matters  contained  in  the 
forty  parts  or  volumes  published  up  to  January,  1860.  Edited  by  Wai^ 
TER  S.  Wells,  M.D.  Two  large  Octavo  Volumes  of  900  pages 
each.    .' eiO.OO 

"The  '  Epitome'  is  a  condensation — an  extract  of  the  active  principles  of  the  whole  first  forty  parts  of 
thin  invaluable 'Retrospect.'  All  the  matter  that  could  be  ep.ared  from  them  has  been  eliminated;  and  wo 
h.iv.-  ill  these  two  large  volumes  the  indispensable  residue.  The  'Epitome'  is  worth  ten  times  the  subaorip- 
lion  price." — Pacifi-c  Medical  arvl  Surgical  Journal. 

Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

«« The  cream  of  medical  literature." 

Published  half-yearly,  in  January  and  July,  at  $2.50  ^er  annum,  if  paid  in 
advance;  or  81.50 /or  single  parts. 
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British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view, and  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Published  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  o: 
6  shillings  per  number,  or  24  shillings  per  annum,  and  furnished  in  this 
country  at  $10.00  per  annum;  being  much  less  than  the  present  cost  of 
importation  of  English  boohs.  Containing  Analytical  and  Critical  Re- 
views, a'jDibliographical  liccord,  Original  Communications,  and  a  Chron- 
icle of  Medical  Science,  chiefly  Foreign  and  Contemporary. 

This  is  considered  the  leading  Medical  Review  in  the  English  language.  It  is  every- 
where looked  upon  as  high  authority.  It  presents  in  its  pages  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able and  interesting  matter,  and  will  post  the  physician  who  reads  it,  fully  up  to  ihc 
present  day  in  medical  literature. 

'Chambers's  Lectures.     The  Renewal  of  Life. 

Second  American  from  the  Fourth  London  Edition. 

Lectures  chiefly  Clinical,  illustrative  of  a  Bestorative  System  of  Medicine. 
By  Thos.  K.  Chambers,  M.D.    Oetavo $5.00 

"This  work  is  of  the  highest  merit,  written  in  a  clear,  masterly  style,  ami  devoid  of  technicalities-  It  U 
simply  what  it  jirofesses  to  be,  Lectures  Clinical,  delivered  from  cases  observed  at  the  bedside;  therefore 
more  valuable  as  enunciating  the  views  and  exixriences  of  a  practlcjil  mind  aided  by  actual  observation. 

They  are  of  deep  interest,  and  replete  with  facts  having  a  pr.ictical  bearing,  and  will  well  repay  perusal 

TV'e  can  recommend  Dr.  Chambers'  book  freely  and  with  confidence,  as  the  work  of  a  great  mind  practical  in 
its  bearing,  and  simple  to  the  underativnding  of  all."  —  Canada  Mtdical  Journal. 

Chew  on  Medical  Education. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Proper  Method  of  Studying  Medicine.  By 
Samuel  Chew,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  and  Principles  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland. 
12mo 81.00 

"The  topics  discussed  in  this  volume  are  of  hooks  —  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  study  —  and  the  manner  —  of 
the  order  of  medical  studies  — of  the  taking  of  notea —  of  clinical  instrviction — dissections  —  anscultHtion  — 
niedicjil  schools,  &c.  . 

VT)r.  Chew  wius  an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profosnion,  and  a  well-Known  teacher  of  medicinn.  He 
was.  therefore,  well  fitted  for  the  juclicifus  performance  of  (Ins  task,  upon  which  he  seeni.i  to  have  cnterci 
ffith  interest  and  pleasure.  It  is  a  well-timed  book,  3!!('.  will  serve  iis  a  most  excellent  manual  lorthosiuilcnt, 
u  well  «u  a  refreshing  and  suggestive  ono  toithp  practitioner."  — Zascet  and  Observe! . 

Lihalation.     Its  Therapeutics  and  Practice. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Lihalation  of  G(ises,*Vapors,' Nebulized  Fluid:^,  and 
Powders;  including  a  Description  of  ^ the  Apparatus  employed,  and  a 
Record  of  Nximerous  Experiments,  physiolngiml  and  pathological;  ivith 
Cases.    By  I.  Solts  Cohen",  M.D.     With  Illustrations.    12mo.     $2.50 
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Cazeaux's  Obstetrical  Text  Book. 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery.  Including  the  Dis' 
cases  of  Pregnancij  and  Parturition,  and  the  attention  rcqxiired  hxj  the 
Child  from  its  Birth  to  the  Period  of  Weaning.  By  P.  Cazeaux,'| 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Academ]}  of  Medicine,  Adjunct  Professor  inthe-^ 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  d:e.,  dc.  Fourth  American,  from  th6\ 
Sitth  French  Edition,  by  W.  R.  Bullock,  M.D.  With  Lithographic 
and  numerous  other  Illustrations  on  Wood.   A  large  royal  octavo  volume. 

Price,  iu  cloth, §6.00 

"      leather, 7.00 

"  Wrifton  expreBsly  {or  tlie  use  of  students  of  medicine,  aud  those  of  midwifery  especially,  its  teachings  are 

plftin  and  explicit,  piL-senting  ;i  condonaod  summitry  of  the  lending  pi]'iicii)les  e8t:ibli>hcd  hy  the  masters  of  ^ 

Id  obsteSiic  art,  urd  such  c'.enr.  juactical  dii'rctions  for  the  mr.nagrcmciit  of  the  prfpnaDt,  piirtmient.  and  ;; 

pneiieral  litate8;'aj  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  most  authoritative,  practitioners,  and  confirmed  by  the  .! 

author  8  owu  experitnco.    Collecting  his  materials  from  the  writings  of  the  entire  body  of  antecedent  wiiters,  !! 

carefully  testiiig  their  correctne.-s  and  value  by  his  own  daily  experienee.  and  rejecting  all  such  as  were  falsi-  ] 

fied  by  the  numerous  cases  brouijht  under  his  own  innncdiate  observation,  he  has  iurmed  out  of  tliem  a  bmly  i 

of  doctrine,  and  a  system  of  practicaljules,  which  he  illustrates  and  enforces  in  the  clearo-t  and  most  simple  ' 
manner  possible.''  —  Lxaminrr. 

Canniff's  Manualof  the  Principles  of  Surgery.  \ 

Based  on  Pathology,  for  Students,  hy  Wm.  Caitkiff,  Licentiate  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Upper  Canada;  M.D.  of  the  University  of  New 
York;  M.R.C.S.  of  England;  formerly  House  Surgeon  to  the  Seamen's 
Hospital,  Neio  York;  lute  Professor  cf  General  Pathology  and  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  University  Victoria  College,  C.  W. 
Octavo $4.50 

'•This  manual  is  evidently  the  product imi  of  a  man  who  is  well  infoiraud  on  his  subject,  ami  w*ho  moreover 
has  Lad  experience  as  a  teachrr  and  as  B  praotifioner.  He  has  profltfd  ty  the  study  of  the  best  authi'rs  on 
the  prhKiplesof  surgery,  tested  practically  their  doctrines,  and  has  presented  his  own  Tiews,  well  arranged 
and  cleaily  expressed,  for  the  advantage  of  others." — American  Journal  of  Med.  Science. 

Cleaveland's  Pronouncing:  Medical  Lexicon. 

TENTH   EDITION. 

Containing  the  Correct  Pronunciation  and  Definition'oftko-st 'of  the  Terms 
used  by  Speakers  and  Writers  of  Medicine  and  the  Colkderol  Sciences. 
By  C.  II.  Cleavllaxd,  i\I.D.,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, ^tc,  etc.     A  small  Pocket  Volume $1.25 

This  littio  wet^c  is  both  brief  and  comprehensive;  it  is  not  only  a  Lexicon  of  all  the 
words  iR  fomno^i  use  in  Jfedicine,  but  it  is  also  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  a  feature 
of  .great  ralito  i,o  McUieal  StudeniP  To  the  Dispenser  it  will  prove  an  excellent  aid, 
and  also  to  the  Phariuaceuttcal  Student.  This  edition  contains  a  List  of  the  Abbrevia- 
tions used  in  Prescriptions,  together  with  their  meaning;  and  also  of  Poisons  and  their 
Antidotes:  two  valuable  additions.  It  has  received  strong  commendation  both  from  the 
Medical  Pros5  and  from  the  profession. 
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Carnoclian's  Contributions  to  Operative  Sur- 
gery and  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  J.  M.  Caenocha>",  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Neiv  York  Medical 
College,  &c.,  &c.  The  Illustrations  are  drawn  from  Nature,  and 
printed  on  large  Plate  Paper,  Colored  <ind  Tinted.  To  be  completed 
in  Ten  Parts.     Parts  1,  2,  and  3  now  ready.     Price  per  Part,  75  cents. 

Each  part  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately. 

Coxe's  Epitome  of  the  Writings  of  Hippo- 
^crates  and  Galen. 

Translated  by  John  Redman  Cone,  M.D.,  late  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  &c.     Octavo.  ....        $3.00 

Craigie's  General  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Presenting  a  Yietv  of  the  Present  State  of  Knowledge  in  these  Branches  cf 
Science.  By  David  CEAicir;,  ?.I.D.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Oc- 
tavo  $3.00 

Dixon's  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eve. 

The  Third  Edition,  carefully  Pevised,  icilh  Test  Types  and  Ilhistra- 
tions.      .         .         .         .         .         ...         .         .         .         .         6L\C0 

"All  who  hiive  attended  Mr.  Dixon'.s  cUniquns  will  bo  preimred  for  the  rf-markablo  excelKmce  of  this  wfirk. 
XI)  ■  stylo  i.s  excellent.  It  is  liotii  co[)ions  and  precise.  Tha  author  kuowa  his  sul^yect,  writes  iiliuffccteJH- 
elicUs  10  lii«  [loiiit.  and  avoids  rci)etiti(iu.  It  is  a  work  of  steriiu-.;  and  ix^rm-inent  value,  c.irryin;;  iiJI  tUb 
weight  that  hvlongf  to  years  of  skiU-iil  experience,  and  deserving,  even  ii8  k  hand-book,  to  mnlc  with' the  tle^t 
Ijractical  i-iiuuoL,'riii)li.s  in  <iur  laii^cMiigo."  —  Lfindnit  Lancet. 

De  Boismont's  Hallucinations. 

A  Rational  History  of  Apparitions,  Visions,  Breams,  Ecstasies,  ifjgnefi.im, 
and  Somnambvlism.  By  M.  Beiehre  de  Boi8MONT.  Translated  f roll 
tte  French.     Octavo $2. CO 

Tbo  contenis  of  this  very  curious  philosophical  and  intcresiing  volume  ofl'er?  attr.ic- 
tioiis  to  many  classes  of  readers.  The  Theologian  will  admire  tUc.yein  ot:  revcrc^pe 
and  morality  which  pervades  it;  the  Philcsophcr  will  find  niUdlitfood  for  itiuly  and 
contemplation;  the  Practical  Physician  will  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  and  ox,pc- 
rience  detailed  in  a  great  variety  of  cases :  the  Lawyer  will  be  deej-ly  impressCii  by 
the  necessity  of  vigilance,  and  the  close  study  of  the  case  before  he  given  in  his  ver'Iict 
of  insanity;  whilst  the  lovev  of  the  marvellous  will  find  ample  food  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  taste  in  the  number  of  strange  land  picturesque  authenticated  facte  thus 
carefully  collected. 
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Durkee^on  Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis. 

A  Treatise  on  Gonorrhcea  and  Syphilis.  By  Silas  Duekee,  M.D.,  Fel- 
loiv  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  &c.,  &e.  A  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  Eight  Colored  Illustrations.     Octavo.        .         .         $5.00 

"Br.  Biirkpe's  production  is  ono  of  those,  the  pornsal  of  whic}i  impresses  the  reader  in  favor  of  the  nuthor.|] 

Tlie  general  toDe.  tlie  tliorough  honesty  everywliere  evinced,  tlie  pliilnnthropic  s]iirit  observable  in  many  pa»>^Qt  1 
saj^es,  and  flie  energetic  advocacy  of  professional  rectitude,  speak  highly  of  the  moral  excellence  of  thM 
writer;  nor  is  the  reader  less  attracted  by  the  skill  with  which  the  book  is  arranged,  the  manner  in  whichf 
th'  facts  are  cited,  the  clever  way  in  which  the  author's  ex)>erience  is  brought  in,  and  the  lucidity  of  the  J 
reaaoning,  the  frequent  and  e.\treni''ly  fair  allusions  to  the  labors  of  others,  and  the  care  with  whicli  the  the«  j 
rapeutics  of  venereal  complaints  are  treated."  —  Lancet. 

Duchenne  on  Localized  Electrization.   *^ 


IN   PREPARATION. 

Localized  Electrization,  and  its  Application  to  Pathology  and  Therapevtics.  > 
Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  N.  Radcliffe,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  &c.  )}' 
To  be  completed  in  Three  Parts,  octavo.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Duchenne  have  justly  earned  for  him  the  designation  among 
Continental  writers  of  "The  Father  of   Electro-Therapeutics."     His  great  work  on 
localized  Electrization  is  the  most  complete  treatise  that  has  yet  been  written  on  the      ^ 
Medical  Uses  of  Electricity,  and  the  application  of  this  agtnt  to  diagnosis.  i 

Fuller  on  Rheumatism^  Rheumatic  Gout^  and 
Sciatica.    ' 

Their  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  By  Henry  William 
Fuller,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  lioyal  College  of  Physicians,  London; 
Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  etc.  From  the  last  London  Edition. 
Octavo.  . ~e3.00 

This  work  has  passed  through  Three  Editions  in  England,  and  one  in  this  country.  ' 
fts  favorable  reception  has  induced  the  author,  in  preparing  the  present  Edition,  to 
bestow  more  than  ordinar}-  care  in  its  revision,  endeavoring  to  make  it  as  complete  and 
useful  as  possible  by  adding  manj'  practical  suggestions,  and  by  carefully  recording 
the  result  of  his  experience  as  to  the  action  of  Remedies  recently  introduced.  Through- 
out the  work  much  additional  matter  has  been  inserted,  founded  upon  personal  obser- 
vation, and  information  obtained  from  other  sources,  of  great  practical  value. 

Flint's  Clinical  Reports  on  Continued  Fever. 

Based  on  Analysis  of  o^  hundred  and  sixty  four  Cases,  with  Remarhs  on 
the  Management  of  Continy^d  Fever,  ike  Identity  of  Typhus  and  Tyjjhoid 
Fever,  Relapsing  Fever,  Diagnoses,  &c.,  &c.  By  Austin  Flint,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  &c.,  &e.     Octavo.  ....         $2.00 
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Gross'  American  Medical  Biography  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Edited  by  Samuel  D.  Gross,  IM.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  d:c.,  &c.  Viith  a  Portrait  of  Bexjamix 
EusH,  M.D.     Octavo $3.50 

This  is  a  book  which  strongly  commends  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  Profession.  It 
contains  biographies  of  more  than  thirty  physicians  who  flourished  at,  the  bcginni:  g 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  known  to  fame,  r.nd  most  of  them  pleasantly  renicmbcred 
by  the  present  generation  of  physicians  as  accomplished  teachers  in  medical  science. 
The  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Gross  in  getting  up  the  work  appears  to  be  judicious.  He 
enlisted  among  his  contributors  those  who  were  most  competent,  by  acquaintance  and 
sometimes  by  relationship,  to  give  a  correct  portrayal  of  character  and  statement  of 
facts;  so  that  there  are  almost  as  many  writers  as  biographies.  There  is  therefore 
diversity  of  style  in  the  book,  and  more  comprehensive  biographical  sketches  than  we 
could  expect  from  the  pen  of  one  man.  The  writers  are  among  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  this  country,  furnishing  an  array  of  names  which  would  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  those  of  whom  they  write. 

Gardner  on  Sterility.     Its  Causes  and  Cura- 
tive Treatment. 

With   a   Preliminary   Statement  of  the   Physiology   of   Generation,   and 

numerous  Colored  and  other  Illustrations.     By  A.  K.  Gardner,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  &c.,  &c.     Octavo.     .     $3.00 

This  somewhat  remarkable  book  has  had  quite  a  large  sale  ;  but  few  copies  of  it  now 

remain  in  print,  the  plates  having  been  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Garratt's  (Alfred  C.)  Guide  for  Using  Medical 
Batteries. 

Showing  the  most  approved  Apparatus,  Methods,  and  Exiles  for  the  Medical 
Employment  of  Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases,  &c.,  dx. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     One  Volume,  octavo.       .^        .         $2.00 

"Tlio  large  work  on  the  Bamo  sulijoct,  anfl  by  the  same  anthor,  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  Profession,  liut 
it  is  bulky  au<l  cnnibrous,  and  byVio  means  so  rriw:tically  useful.  The  pre^'ut  comparatively  lirief  volume 
contains  every  thing  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  various  apparatuse.s  n»i.>ful  to  the  Medical  Electrician 
tml  the  various  modes  of  application  for  therapeutic  purposes."— ia jjcci  and  Observer. 

Hewitt  on  the  Diseases  of  Women. 

,,  ;  SECOND   EDITION,  ENLARGED   AND    REWRITTEN. 

Their  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment,  including  the  Diagnosis  of 
Pregnancy.  Cv  Graily  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and 
The  Discascs^f  ]Vomen,'  University  College,  dx.  From  the  Second 
London  Edition.  Enlarged  and  in  great ^art  rewritten.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Octavo.  (In  preparation.) 
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Headland  on  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the 
System. 

T,y  F.  ^Y.  Headland,  M.D.,  Felloiv  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians, 
(x^.,  d-c.  Sixth  American  from  the  Fourth  London  Edition.  lievised 
and  enlarged.     One  Volume,  octavo $3.00 

Dr.  Headland's  work  has  been  out  of  print  in  this  country  nearly  two  years,  await- 
ing the  revisions  of  the  author,  which  now  appear  in  this  edition.  It  gives  the  only 
scientific  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  action  of  medicine;  and  this  not  in  the  way  of 
idle  speculation,  but  by  demonstration  and  experiments,  and  inferences  almost  as  in- 
disputable as  demonstrations.  It  is  truly  a  great  scientific  work  in  a  small  compass, 
and  deserves  to  bo  the  handbook  of  every  lover  of  the  Profession.  It  has  received  the 
most  unqualified  approbation  of  the  Medical  Press,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  is  pronounced  by  them  to  be  the  most  original  and  practically  useful  work  that  has 
been  published  for  many  years. 

Hille's  Pocket  Anatomist. 

Being  a  Complete  Description  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body ;  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  By  M.  W.  IIilles,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

Price,  in  cloth, $1.00 

"      in  Pocket-book  form, 1.25 

"Mr.  Hnies,  who  hw  for  some  lime  been  favorably  known  to  us  by  h\s  excellont  little  work  on  Regional 
Anatomy  it-sued  in  London  in  1857,  now  oiTcra  for  Hie  use  of  students  the  n)06t  coniplcto  book  of  tlie  kind  we 
L.ivc  i-vor  si'cn.  It  u  not  infiTic:e<l  to  take  the  lilace  of  the  larger  iind  iiior^'  finished  toxt-liook,  bijt  the  au- 
tlior's  dim  has  been  to  fnruish  a  brief  dcijtri]>tion  of  tlie  difPi.Tent  tis.-jues  and  organs  t.f  the  huniuu  boily.  As 
stated  in  the  Preface,  the  work  U  based  nijoii  ii  treati.-e  known  to  the  Profession  as  Savage's  Anatomi^-t,  and, 
from  its  enlarged  and  altered  form,  it  should  be  considered  rather  a  new  work  than  as  a,  new  edition  of  a 
forni.'r  treatise.  It  is  v.i,stly  superior  in  every  rf  sjivct  to  the  Anatomical  lUmenibrancer,  so  much  used  in  this 
country;  and  we  can,  therefore,  safely  rectHiimend  it  to  the  attention  of  students." — Kortk  American  MedicO' 
Chirurgical  Jiemeui. 

Hewson's  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

By  Addinel  Hewson,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Pemuylvania 
Hospital,  &c.,  &c.  (In  preparation.) 

Henle's  Treatise  on  General  Pathology. 

Translated  from  the  G^erwa??.,  by  Heney  C.  Preston,  M.D.  Octavo.  $2.00 

I'rijf.  Ilenle's  eminent  character  as  a  distinguished  medical  teacher,  and  as  the  best 
modern  pathological  author,  is  too  well  known  among  German  Students  to  need  more 
than  tho  announcement  of  his  name  and  his  work  to  insure  an  enthusiastic  and  grate- 
ful reception  in  the  medical  literature  of  any  country  or  language. 

Hufeland's  Art  of  Prolomjinsr  Life. 

Ed'ited  by  Erasmus  M^il^on,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Author  of  "A  System  of 
Human  Anatomy ,"  ''Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  d'c.  d-c.  i2mo.  Cloth.    §l.-30 
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Mackenzie  on  the  Laryngoscope. 

The  Use  of  the  Laryngoscope  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat.  With  an  Appen- 
dix on  I-ihinoscopy,  and  Illustrations.  By  Morei.l  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  etc.,  etc.  In  One 
Volume.     Octavo $2.00 

"  While  laryngoscopy  was  in  its  infancy,  and  before  it  had  begun  to  engage  to  any  extent  the  attention  of 
the  Profession,  it  was  Bludiod  with  the  greatest  care  and  enthusiasm  by  th(^  author  of  this  treatise.  A  perifomil 
friend  of  Czerciak's,  wiio  has  done  more  than  any  other  continental  physician  to  introduca  tlie  UirjTigbscoiH! 
into  practice,  he  has  profited  by  the  opportunities  wliicli  ho  thus  possessed  of  beeoniing  ac(piaiutr:d  with  the 
anatomy  and  morbid  anatomy  of  tiie  larynx.  But  he  has  done  much  more  than  this.  As  will  be  saen  bj'  a 
perusal  of  this  treatise,  he  has  modified  the  iustrumeuts  at  present  in  use  for  the  «x:imiijation  of  the  hiryiK, 
and  lias  invented  otliers  for  therapeutical  purposes.  Those  ■>vlio  are  anxious  to  study  the'  dise:ises  of  ^e 
lai'ynx  and  the  mode  of  using  the  laryngoscope,  cannot  do  better  than  purch:ise  tlic  treatise  before  us,  as  it 
is  by  far  the. best  which  has  been  published,  and  is  thoroughly  to  be  relied  upoii."  —  GUsgow  JUdicul  Journal 

Mackenzie  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

Fart  I,  Diseases  of  the  Pharynx;  Part  II.,  Diseases  of  the  CEsophacjus ; 
Part  III,  Diseases  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea.  Being  the  Jackson ian 
Prize  Essay  for  1863.     Beautifully  Illustrated.  (^lu  preparation.Y 

It 

Morris  on  the  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
of  Scarlet  Fever. 

By  Casper  Morris,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, ttc,  d'C.     A  Neio  Enlarged  Edition.     Octavo.  .         $1.50 

"  lie  who  has  been  longest  engaged  in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  will  lo'.k  with  respect 
and  gratitude  to  any  one  who  can  throw  light  upon  its  nature  and  furnish  hints  for  its  successful  treatment ; 
While  the  younger  practitioner  will  souk  for  counsel  with  an  avidity  proportioned,  to  the  viulc'uee  of  the  cases 
he  is  called  to  treat,  and  will  welcome  every,  even  the  feebleai,  effort  to  aid  him  iii  the  managetfleiit  of  a  dis- 
ease than  which  none  is  more  formidable  in  it  i  character  and  uncertain  in  if.s  results.  The  following;  pag<s  are 
the  result  of  more  than  thirty  yo:irs' observation  in  various  i)Ublic  institnljous,  as  well  as  private  practice; 
and  each  year  of  enlarged  experience  confirms  me  in  the  truth  of  tiie  pi-inciples  hero  inculcated."  —  Pre/ace 
to  i-econd  Kdiiinn. 

00., 

Meig's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children. 

Thoroughly  Revised^  f'ViK^]]  great ^art  rewritten.  By  J.  Forsyth  ]Meigs, 
M.D.     Octavo.'     •       '■"■  (In  preparation.) 

Murphy's  Review  of  Cheniistry  for  Students. 

.■''*'■',''  ' 

Adapted  to  the  Courses  as  Taught  in  the  Principal' Medicixl  Scliools  in  the 
Unif,^ Spates.     By  Jou^  G.  jV^URPKY,  M.D..    In  One  Volume.     $1.25. 

"This  is  an  exceedingly  well -arranged  and>ciinvoniont  Manual.  It  gives  the  most  important  Kids  and 
principles  of  Chemistry  in  a  cb.'.ir  aii.l  very  concise  niauiier,  so  us  to  suUscrva  most  admirably  the  object  fot 
which  it  was  designed."— A'o)'«/i  Western  Medical  anH  Surgical  .Tournul. 
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Maxson's  Practice  of  Medicine. 

A  New  Text-Book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    By  Edwin  R.  IMaxson, 

^LT>.,  formerhj  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Geneva  Medical  College.     In  One  Volume.     Royal  8vo.         .        $4.00 

"  Ji;d^ing  fnini  his  work,  he  must  be  a  correct  observer,  of  plain,  strong  common  sense,  having  the  pro- 
gress anil  perfection  of  the  healing  art.  and  tlie  amelioration  of  suffering,  earnestlj'  at  heart,  free  from  prtv 
juJice,  and  open  to  conviction.  The  fact  of  employing,  and  thereupon  re»:ommen(ling  valuable  remedial 
ageiita,  a«  yet,  for  various  reasons,  under  the  lian.  and  misunderstood  by  many  physicians,  is  an  hwnor  to 
him,  and  gives  a  certain  additioual  value  to  his  book."  —  American  Medical  Monthly. 

f 

Mendenliall's  Medical  Student's  Vade  Mecum. 

A  Compendiuiii  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  The  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Materia  Medica,  Phar- 
macy, Poisons,  d-c,  dc.  By  George  jNIexdeniiall,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  <S:c.,  dc.  Tlie  Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged; with  22^  I llustrations.       .      -;        .         i'  ■  ■  >.         .         $2.50 

"This  volume  pnts  the  student  in  possession  of  a  condensed  medical  library.  'TlS  accuracy  is  a  strong 
recommendaiion,  while  the  portability  of  a  volume  contaiiu'ng  the  whole  circle  of  medical  science  is  a  matter 
that  will  have  weight  with  tJiose  for  whose  service  tho  book  was  originally  Resigned.  The  work  is  offereU, 
too,  extremely  cheap,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  itssistyif  even  to  a  well-informed  practitioner  of  any 
branch  of  medicine."  —  Boston  M^'.dical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Paget's  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  by  James  Paget, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  Bartholomew  and  Christ's  Hospital,  dc,  &c.  The 
Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition,  Edited  and  Revised 
by  William  Tukner,  j\I.B.,  Lond.  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  &c.  In  One  Volume,  Royal  Octavo; 
ivith  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Price,  in  bevelled  cloth, $6.00 

"      in  leather, 7.00 

In  bringing  the  new  Edition  of  Mr.  Paget's  work  before  the  Medical  Profession  of 
tliis  country,  the  publishers  feel  that  but  little  is  required  to  be  said  by  them  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  Wherever  the  English  Language  is  read  or  spoken,  thi;  work  is  highly 
valued,  and  has  been  favorably  received.  Two  large  editions  have  been  sold  in  the 
L lilted  States  within  a  sliort  period,  which  speaks  volumes  in  its  favor;  both  the  Pro- 
fes^^ion  and  the  ^ledical  Press  unite  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  original  works 
that  has  for  a  long  time  appeared  in  the  English  Language. 
V  ,  -  .  r   . ,  .    .. 

Powell's  Pocket  Formulary 

end  PIIYSICIA^''s  IMAnual,  embracing  the  Artof  Combiningand  Prescribing 
JJedicines.  With  many  Valuable  Recipes,  Tables,  d:c.  Bound  in 
Leather,  uith  Tucks  and  Pocket $1.00 
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Pereira's  Physician's  Prescription  Book. 

Containing  Lists  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Contractions,  and  Abbreviations,  used 
in  Prescriptions,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  the  Gravimatlcal  Constructions 
of  Prescriptions,  Pules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical  Terms, 
A  Prosodiacal  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Drugs,  etc.,  and  a  series  of 
Abbreviated  Prescriptions  illustrating  the  use  of  the  preceding  terms,  etc.; 
to  which  is  added  a  Key,  containing  the  Prescriptions  in  an  unabbreviated 
Form,  with  a  Literal  Translation,  intended  for  the  use  of  Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Students.  By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 
From  the  Fourteenth  London'  Edition. 

Price,  in  cloth, $1.25 

"      in  leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pocket,      .        .        .  1.50 

This  littlo  work  has  passed  through  fourteen  editions  in  London  and  several  in  thig 
country.  The  present  edition  of  which  this  is  a  reprint  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  many  additions  made  to  it.  Its  great  value  is  proven  both  by  its  large  sale  and 
the  many  favorable  notices  of  it  in  the  Medical  Press. 

Phj^sicianS  Visiting  List.       Published  annually. 


SIZES   AND   PRICE. 


For  25  patients  weekly,  bound  in  cloth, 

25  "  "  "      leather,  with  Tucks  and  pocket, 

50'  "  "  "      cloth, 

50  "  "     leather,  with  Tucks  and  pocket 

100  •• 

,„„  ,  •  ...      1     f  .lan'y  to  June.  1  bound  in  leather,  with 

100  "  . "  mi  vols.  I  j^^^^\^  p^^,^    I   T^^^g  ^^^  p^^^^^^ 


50.75 
1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
2.50 

3.00 


INTERLEAVED    EDITION. 

25  patients  weekly,  interleaved  and  bound  in  cloth,  ....  1.00 

25       "  "  "  "  "     Tucks,  with  pocket,  .         .  1.50 

50       '«  «'  "  "  "     cloth,        ....  1.50 

50       <«  <'  "  "  "     Tucks,  with  pocket,  .         .  2.00 

Prince's  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Ortiiopi:dic8  :  A  Systematic  Work  upon  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of 
Deformities.  By  David  Prince,  ]\I.D.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Octavo 83.00 

"Tliis  ia  iv  good  book^  upon  an  important  praoticiil  8iil).ipct;  carefully  written,  almndrtnfly  rinstratod.  :ind 
Wfll  printi'I.  It  goes  over  the  whole  (.'round  ofdotbrinilius  of  all  digrues  — from  cleft-imUile  uiid  i;lul»-foot,  to 
spinal  curvatures  uiid  uiiuuitcd  fractures.  It  appears,  moreover,  to  l.e  an  original  book,  bo  far  as  one  cLiefly 
of  compilation  eaii  tie  so.    Such  a  book  was  wanted,  and  it  deserves  success."  —  iled.  d?  Surg.  Hejx^^ter. 

Reynolds  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 

By  J.  IlussELL  Reynolds,  ]\I.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c.  (In  preparation.) 

2 
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Radcliffe's  Lectures  on  Epilepsy,  Pain,  Pa- 
ralysis, 

A7id  certain  other  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  Chaeles  Bland 
Eadcliffe,  M.D.,  Felloiv  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
12nio $2.25 

"The  repiitiition  wliicli  Dr.  RaJcliffe  possesses  as  a  very  able  authority  on  ncrvor.s  affflotions,  will  conin)'.rrid 
his  work  to  every  mctlicnl  iinictitioiior.  Disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  very  iniperlVctly  comprehpiidort, 
much  concerning  them  being  involved  in  mystery;  and  while  Dr.  Radcliffe  hHS  taken  advantage  of  the  ample 
room  to  tliei«ize,  which  his  subject  alTorded,  he  has  not  failed  to  briug  forward  strong  and  formidable  facts  to 
prove  ihc  deductions  lie  attempts  to  draw.     We  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as  a  work  that  will  ' 

tthrow  much  light  upon  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  tlio  NeiTous  System."  —  Cltnada  Medical  JoumaU 

t\.  T    ;     .  .  ,  ■  .   . 

Robertson's  Manual  on  Extractins;  Teeth. 

Founded  on  the  Ancttoviy  of  the  Parts  involved  in  the  Operation ;  the  Kinds 
and  Proper  Construction  of  the  Instruvients  to  be  used;  the  Accidents 
liable  to  occur  from  the  Operation,  and  the  Proper  Remedies  to  retrieve 
such  Accidents.  By  Aeuaiiaji  Uobektson,  D.D.S.,  ]\I.D.,  Author  of 
"Prize  Essay  on  Extract  in  r;  Teeth,"  &c.  In  One  Volume,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    .        . $1.50 

"  The  author  is  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  Profession ;  and,  as  a  clear,  terse,  for- 
cible writer,  he  has  devoted  considerable  care  to  the  subject,  and  treated  it  with  his  niwal  ability.  The  woik 
is  valuable,  not  only  to  the  dental  student  and  practitioner,  but  also  to  the  raediciil  student  and  surgeon :  and 
especially  so  to  the  milifciry  surgeon,  who,  in  times  like  the  present,  is  called  upon  so  frequently  to  perforin 
the  operation  of  extracting  teeth."  —  Dental  Coimos. 

Richardson  on  Local  Anaesthesia. 

IN   PREPARATION. 

Remak's  Electro-Therapeutics. 

^     IN    PREPARATION. 

Lectures  on  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders  by  the  Application  of  the  Con- 
stant Galvanic  Current.  Delivered  at  the  Hospital  of  La  Charite,  Parle. 
By  Dr.  Robert  Remak,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  the  Medical  FucuUy, 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated,  with  large  Additions,  by  Meredith 
Clymer,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  New  York. 

These  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1865,  by  the  celebrated  Ueiliii  Pro- 
fessor, before  Committees  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Paris,  are  translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  us  fur- 
nished by  him  to  the  Revue  des  Cours  Scientijiqucs.  They  have  attracted  much  attention 
in  Europe,  and  are  the  result  of  ten  years'  study  of  Electi-o-Therapeutics  ii!  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  disorders  by  one  of  the  most  scientific  pTiysicians  of  Europe.  '  The^ 
contain  the  substance  of  his  elaborate  treatise,  and  the  ibany  valuable  coutribiiiions 
he  has  made  to  the  medical  periodicals  on  the  important  subject  of  Electrization 
applied  to  Pathology  and  Thefapeutics. 
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Ryan*s  Philosophy  of  Marriage. 

In  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Physical  Relations,  with  an  Account  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Genito-  Urinary  Organs.  The  Physiology  of  Generration  in  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  &c.,  d'c.  By  Michael  Ryan,  j!>I,D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London,  &c. 
12mo $1.25 

"Pr.  Ryan  is  above  reproach  or  suspicion:  nnd  with  a  singular  deprree  of  candor  and  independence,  explains, 
in  a  true  and  philosophical  manner,  every  branch  of  the  subject  which  he  considers  essential  to  be  tinder- 
Btood  by  all  intelligent  persons."  —  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Rankiiig's  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences. 

Being  an  Analytical  and  Critical  Digest  of  the  Principal  British  and  Conti- 
nental Medical  Worhs  published  in  the  preceding  Six  Months.  Published 
in  Half-yearly  Volumes  {paper  covers^,  each  containing  about  three  hun- 
dred large  octavo  jyagec. 

Price,  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance,       ....        $2.50 

Single  volumes, 1.50 

The  first  thirty-two  volumes,  bound  in  sixteen  volumes,  leather, 

can  be  furnished  each  at 2.00 

Odd  volumes,  in  paper  covers,  from  1  to  34,  each  at  .  1.00 

Reese's  Analysis  of  Physiology. 

Being  a  Condensed  Vieiu  of  the  most  important  Facts  and  Doctrines,  de- 
signed eq-)ecially  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  John  J.  Beese,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  including  Toxicology,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  &c.,&c.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  12mo.  $1.50. 

Reese's  American  Medical  Formulary. 

12mo $1.50 


Reese's  Syllabus  of  Medical  Chemistry. 


Sl.OO 


Stille's  Epidemic  Meningitis ; 

Or,  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis.  By  Alfred  Stille,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
d-e.  d-c.     In  One  Volume  Octavo.  .         . '       ...        $2.25 

Stille's  Elements  of  General  Pathology. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms,  and  Results  of  Dis- 
ease. By  Alfred  Stillk,  ]M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  <S:c.        (In  Preparatiou.) 
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Sansom  on  Chloroform. 

Its  Action  and  Administration,  by  Arthur  Ernest  Sansom,  ^I.B., 
Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.     12mo.   .         .         $2  25 

•*The  work  of  Dr.  Pansom  mny  be  chnractcrizpd  ns  most  excellent.  Written  not  alone  from  a  tbeo;«tical 
point  of  view,  but  Bhowing  very  considerable  experimental  study,  and  an  intimate  clinical  acquaintance  wiih 
the  administration  of  these  remedies, —  passing  concisely  over  the  whole  ground,  giving  the  latest  Mifr)rmi;tioa 
upon  every  point, —  it  is  just  the  work  for  the  student  and  practitioner.  The  author  may  rest  assuied  that, 
.although  in  liis  preface  ho  objects  to  the  'hackneyed  expression  of  endeavoring  to  supply  a  want,'  this  is  just 
what  he  has  done  —  supplied  and  well  supplied  a  want,  for  no  such  book  existed  before  in  our  language." -»  '. 
American  Medical  Journal. 


Scanzoni's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Sexual  Organs  of  Women. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Drs.  H.  Doe  and  A.  Socin,  and  annotated 
with  the  approval  of  the  authors.  By  A.  K,  Gakdner,  A.M.,  M.I>., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Midwifery,  d'C,  &c.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Octavo.         .         .         .         $5.00 

In  the  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  of  female  diseases,  with  all  the  im- 
proveinents  which  have  been  realized  during  the  last  twenty  j'ears,  this  volume  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich ;  while  in  its  arrangement  it  is  so  methodical  that  it  must  constitute 
one  of  the  best  text-books  for  students,  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  aids  to  the  busy 
practitioner. 


Stokes  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  the 
Aorta. 

By  "William  Stokes,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin ;  Author  of  the  Treatment  and  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  d'c,  &c.    Second  American  Edition.    Octavo.     .        .        $3.00 

"The  physician  who  has  felt  at  the  bedside  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  best  appreciate 
this  book.  It  is  emin'Utly  practical  in  its  character,  and  yet  it  is  no  mere  register  of  facts,  strung  together 
In  unmeaning  6eqtience,or  to  accommodate  some  arbitrary  system*  In  the  true  spirit  of  inductive  pliiloeopliy, 
the  author  haa  taken  a  higher  range;  with  him  facts  are  but  the  instruments  wliich  ho  uses  in  high  pUilo- 
lophic  generalizations."  —  Edinburgh  Mid.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Skoda  on  Auscultation  and  Percussion. 

By  Joseph  Skoda.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by 
W.  O.  Markham,  ]M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
12mo ei.50 

"  Since  the  great  work  of  '  Lwnnec  '  w©  have  had  none  to  equal  it.    Every  jiage  contains  practical  remarks 
of  the  highest  interest.    It  will  take  a  high  place  in  standard  medical  literature."  —  Dublin  Mtd.  Preit. 
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Tanner's  Practice  of  Medicine. 

A    REVISED   AND   GREATLY   ENLARGED   EDITION. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Thomas  Hawkes  Tanner,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Author  of  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  etc.,  etc.  Fourth  American  from  the 
Fifth  London  Edition.     Royal  Octavo. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth, $6.00 

"  "      in  leather, 7.00 

Dr.  Tanner's  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  is  so  well  known  in  this  country,  and 
has  had  such  an  extensive  and  rapid  sale,  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  sa}-  any- 
thing in  reference  to  it;  the  present  edition,  however,  contains  such  substantial  addi- 
tions and  alterations  as  almost  to  constitute  it  a  new  work,  and  from  being  a  com- 
paratively small  volume  it  now  forms  a  handsome  octavo  of  nearly  1000  pages ;  all 
that  was  useful  and  practical  in  the  smaller  volume  has  been  retained  and  much  new 
matter  added,  written  in  the  same  condensed  and  easy  style. 

"The  leading  feature  of  this  book  is  its  essentially  practical  character.  Dr.  Tauner  has  produced  a  more 
complete  System  uf  Jledicine  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  the  result  of  long  experience  and 
hard  practice,  and  it  is  therefore  valuable  as  a  guide,  and  trustworthy  as  an  exemplar."  —  juondon  Lanctt. 

Tanner's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 

Octavo $3.00 

This  book  differs  from  other  works  of  the  kind,  in  embracing  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
jects than  is  usually  contained  in  treatises  on  children's  diseases  ;  besides  the  ordinary 
complaints  of  those  subjects,  it  include^  many  affections  which,  though  common  to 
adults  and  children,  yet  offer  some  modification  in  form,  or  in  the  indications  for  treat- 
ment, when  occurring  in  the  latter.  Thus,  we  have  an  account  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
ear,  and  skin,  of  small-pox,  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  bronchocele,  and  cretinism, 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  genital  organs,  and  some  of  the  accidents  common  to  child- 
hood. The  style  of  the  work  is  condensed,  and  the  book  might  with  truth  be  called 
a  manual,  rather  than  a  treatise,  but  there  is  nothing  superficial  about  it;  —  every- 
thing really  important  is  given,  while  the  discussion  of  disputed  subjects,  and,  in 
fact,  of  everything  which  is  not  of  practical  importance  in  the  study  and  treatment  of 
children's  diseases,  is  omitted. 

Tanner's  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment. 

^Vith  vpwards  of  500  Formula;  for  Medicines,  Baths,  Mineral  Waters, 
Climates  for  Invalids,  etc.,  d'c.     Octavo 63.00 

"Dr.  Tanner  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  appreciating  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Profession.  His 
Index  of  Diseases  gives  the  derivation  i^f  words  after  the  manner  of  a  good  Medical  Dictionary;  an  outline  of 
every  disease,  including  many  surgical  disease?,  with  their  symiitums  and  mode  <if  treatment;  an  adniirablo 
collection  of  Formula?,  and  an  accountof  the  climates  of  the  v.irious  partsof  the  world  suitable  for  invalids.  It 
also  contains  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  a  tabular  synopsi.s  of  subject*,  which  does  double  duty  at  once,  a 
Nosolog)'  and  an  index.   It  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  companion  to  the  judicious  practitioner."  — iancel. 

Tanner's  Memoranda  of  Poisons. 

From  the  Second  London  Edition.      .         .         ....         $0.50 
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Trousseau's  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine. 

Delivered  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  by  A.  Trousseau,  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris.  Translated  and  edited, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  P.  Victore  Bazire,  M.D.,  AssisU 
Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic,  d'c. 
Parts  1,  2,  and  3.     Price  of  each  Part $2.00 

"This  book  fnrnishes  us  with  an  example  of  the  best  kind  of  clinical  toacliin^,  nnd  wo  iirc  much  liKJebted 
to  tho  tr.iiislrit'ir  for  Kupiilviiig  tlio  I'rofitision  with  tlicse  iuliiiiriiblo  Lcctiiros.  It  is  a  IicmiIc  wiiicli  il^reivp><  to 
be  popularized.  Wo  scarcely  know  of  any  work  better  fitt.d  for  presentation  to  a  yoiin^  wan  when  enteiing 
Dpon  the  pmctical  work  of  hi«  life.  The  delineation  of  the  recorjetl  cases  Is  (jniphic,  and  their  narration  de- 
void of  that  prolixity  which,  desirable  as  it  is  for  purpoees  of  extended  anilysis,  i*  highly  undesirable  when 
the  object  is  to  point  to  a  practicul  loesou."  —  London  Medical  Tuna  antl  Gazedt. 

Tyler  Smith's  Obstetrics. 

A  Course  of  Lectures.  By  Willlvm  Tyler  Smith,  I*I.D.,  Physician,  Ac- 
ooucheur,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Females,  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Medical  School,  d'c.,  d-c.  With  Nunurous  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  A.  K.  Gardker,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Neiv  Yor/c  Academy  of 
Mcdidne,  &c.,  &c.     Octavo. So.OO 

These  Lectures  were  first  piiblishcfl  in  the  colamna  of  the  London  Lancet,  ami  after 
being  carefully  revised  by.  the  author,  and  with  manj  additions,  was  ropublished  in 
book-form  as  one  of  ChurehiWs  cfUiratal  Manuals  for  Students.  The  high  character  and 
reputation  of  the  work  causi'd  its  puMii-ation  in  this  country,  where  if  has  bqcn  rcceivc-d 
with  much  favor,  and  been  adopted  as  a  text  in  many  of  our  medical  schools  and  college^. 

Tliompson's  Clinical  Lectures  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption. 

By  TnEOpniLUS  TnoM^'so-y,  ^I.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow*of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London,  dr.,  £:c.     With  Illustrations.    Octavo.     $1.25. 

"Ilere  will  be  fonnd  a  clear  exposition  of  the  syraptoini  and  their  complications,  —  the  details  whereon  t^ 
establish  an  nncxception.iM?  diapiio^ds,  from  which  milurally  flows  tlio  prognosin  and  sound  dat;j  for  tiie 
treatiuvot  of  tbo  many  complications  which,  as  a  wholo,  constitute  Phthisis.  Wo  citnuot  not  ice  these 
Lectures  at  thelenj;fli  coninienbiirate  with  their  groat  ini|«>rtauce  and  h:i;h  value.  They  form  ODoof  themOHl 
priictical  aud  useful  worlu  on  llie  subject  uuw  before  Uie  Profusiuou."  —  Lunal. 

;•'■(■•',■•■..  .     '      ^  (   ■     ,       .    I         •      '       1 

Tilt's  Elements  of  Health,  and  Principles  of 
Female  Hygiene. 

By  F.  J.  Tilt,  MiD.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  lAjing-in  Charity,  Author 
of  Works  on  the  Diseases  of  Menstruation,  Uterine  Therapeutics,  dct 
<tc     12mo.   . 81.50 

"D|f.  Tilt  divides  life  into  the  npptennial  epochs  so  Ion?  adopted  by  philosophers  and  medical  men,  discnitfr 
Ing,  under  tlio  different  ijjjes.  the  ph.vsical  and  inornl  relations,  diseases,  &c.,  peculiar  to  cai-h.  Tlie  chaptw 
devoti-d  to  the  age  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  ye:irs  cont:iins  uiucli  valuable  advice  respectin;^  the  nienstnial 
function  dnrin-;  tliat  perioil.  Tables  showing  the  value  of  life  al  each  of  the  diflerent  ])evi^4»f  life,  np 
appended  in  their  j. roper  places;  and  "tlM;  Work  alHO  contains  other  statistics  of  value  and  intercut.  The 
whole  work  has  bein  propar-d  with  Rreat  uire,  and  contains  a  large  aniount  of  vajuable  inforuuUiou,  which 
profeesiouul  mun  may  contnlt  with  profit."'  —  A'.  I'.  Medical  Times. 
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Taj^or's  Tlieoiy  and  Practice  of  the  Move- 
ment-Cure. 

Or,  the  Treatment  of  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Paralysis,  Indigestion, 
Constipation,  Consumption,  Angular  Curvatures,  and  other  Deformities, 
Diseases  Incident  to  Women,  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System,  and 
other  Chrome  Affections,  by  the  Swedish  System  of  Localized  Movements. 
By  Chaeles  Taylor,  M.D.     With  Illustrations.    12mo.     .        $1.50 

The  work  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  systematic  treatise,  containing  the  principles  on  which 
.Ihls  treatment  is  based,  and  full  and  explicit  directions  in  their  application  to  indi- 
vidual diseases.  The  author  discusses  the  nutritive  processes,  muscular  contraction, 
and  the  physiology  of  general  exercise,  the  subjects  of  the  first  three  chapters,  in  a 
jnost  satisfactory  manner.  The  work  is  purely  of  a  scientific  character,  and  commends 
itself  as  such  to  the  attention  of  all  physicians. 

Vircliow's  Cellular  Pathology. 

As  hosed  upon  Physiological  and  Pathological  History.  Translated  fro'n 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  Original.  By  Frank  Chance,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Cantab  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.,  &c.  With 
Notes  and  Numerous  Emendations,  prijicipally  from  MSS.  Notes  of  the 
Author,  and  Illustrated  by  144  Engravings.     Octavo.   .         .         $5.00 

''■.... 

.    Prof.  Virchow  and  his  writings  are  well  known  wherever  the  science  of  medicine  is 

studied.  This  work  has  been  Selected  by  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  United  States  for 
general  distribution  in  the  hospitals  and  medical  stations  of  the  army ;  recording,  as 
it  does,  the  researches  in  this  branch  of  science  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  the  new  ideas  advanced,  and  the  established  repu- 
tation of  the  author,  induced  the  publication  of  this  book,  and  has  made  it  a  standard 
work  throughout  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

Virchow  on  Morbid  Tumors. 

IN   PEEPAEATION. 

Walker  on  Intermarriage. 

Or,  the  Mode  in  which,  and  the  Causes  why,  Beauty,  Health,  and  Intellect 
restdt  from  certain  Unions,  and  Deformity,  Disease,  and  Insanity  from 
others.  With  Illustrations.  By  Alexander  Walker,  Author  of 
"Woman,"  "Beauty,"  &c.,&c.     12mo $1.50 

"The  author  is  evidently  a  careful  observer,  and  a  proper  thinker,  and  has  presented  ns  with  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  derived  both  from  man  and  the  inferior  animals.  lie  has  aimed  to  be  useful,  by  pointiug  out 
how  bodily  deformities  and  mental  infirmities  may  be  forestalled;  and  how  marriages  among  blood  relatioua 
tend  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  ofTspring.  lie  also  ehows  how,  by  carefully  assorted  marriages,  the  means  of 
"IfKiiroTftig  general  organization  and  beauty  of  countenance,  as  well  as  m'Jntal  aDd  physical  vigor,  are,  in  a 
great  dcTee,  undir  the  contwl  of  mart.  Although  not  strictly  a  medical  work,  wo  cannot  refrain  from  cam- 
men'iiiig  it  to  the  perusal  if  the  PiofesMon,  as  it  contains  much  that  is  valuable  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view."  — 
Ucdicnl  Examiner. 
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Wytlies'  Physician's  Pocket,  Dose,  and  Symp- 
tom Book. 

Containing  the  Doses  and  Uses  of  all  the  Principal  Articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  Original  Preparations;  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, Rules  to  Proportion  the  Doses  of  Medicines,  Corr^mon  Abbre- 
viations used  in  Writing  Prescriptions,  Table  of  Poisons  ajid  Antidotes, 
Classification  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Dietetic  Preparations,  Table  of 
Symptomatology,  Outlines  of  General  Pathology  and  Therapieidics,  &c. 
By  Joseph  H.  Wythes,  A.M.,  ]\I.D.,  &c.     The  Seventh  Revised  Edition. 

Price,  in  cloth, 11.00 

"      leather,  tucks,  with  pockets,         ....  1.25 

This  little  manual  has  been  received  with  much  favor,  and  a  large  number  of  copies 
Bold.  It  was  compiled  for  the  assistance  of  students,  and  to  furnish  a  vade  mecum  for 
the  general  practitioner,  which  would  save  the  trouble  of  reference  to  larger  and  more 
elaborate  works.  The  present  edition  l^as  undergone  a  careful  revision.  The  thera- 
peutical arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  been  added  to  it,  together  with  such 
other  improvements  as  it  was  thought  might  prove  of  value  to  the  work. 


^Waring's  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeutics. 

Considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  Articles  of  the  Blateria  Medica.  By 
Edward  John  Waking,  F.K.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  &c.  From  the  Second 
London  Edition.     Royal  Octavo. 

Price,  in  cloth, $6.00 

"      in  leather, 7.00 

There  are  many  features  in  Dr.  Waring's  Therapeutics  which  render  it  especially 
valuable  to  the  Practitioner  and  Student  of  Medicine,  much  important  and  reliable  in- 
formation being  found  in  it  not  contained  in  similar  works ;  it  also  differs  from  them 
in  its  completeness,  the  convenience  of  ^t^  arrangement,  anli  the  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  medicinal  application  of  the  various  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
treatment  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  Human  Body,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  being  adopted  throughout  the  volume.  For  the 
further  convenience  of  the  reader  there  is  also  {i<lded  an  Index  of  DigE.\SES,  with  a 
list  of  the  medicines  applicable  as  remedies,  and  a  full  Index  of  the  medicines  and 
preparations  noticed  In  the  work. 

"  Our  aflmiration,  not  only  for  the  Immense  industry  of  the  anthdr,  but  also  of  the  great  practical  value  of 
the  volume,  increases  with  every  reading  or  consultation  of  it.  Wo  wish  a  copy  could  bo  pHt  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  or  practitioner  in  the  country.  In  our  estimation  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  ever 
written."  —  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

"  We  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  examination  of  this  volume.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  ir.ost  practical  works 
that  has  ever  attracted  our  attention.  Combining  the  merits  of  Wood,  Beck,  StillS,  and  the  U.  S.  Dispcn- 
Batory,  it  forma  a  volume  which  no  young  physician  can  afford  to  be  without."  —  Chicago  iledical  Journal. 

"Mr.  Waeisq  has  produced  a  volume  which  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  students  as  well  as  of  all  who 
need  a  work  on  Therapeutics ;  iiimplies  very  extensive  reading  and  pains-taking  industry  in  its  pr«(Jaratiop. 
VTe  commend  it  to  the  attentiqn-of  the  Profession."  —  American  Midical  Journtil. 

"  This  work  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  perseverance.  As  a  work  of  reference,  it  is  invaluable  both 
to  the  practitioner  and  student."  —  Canaila  Medical  Journal, 
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Walton's  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

By  Haynes  Walton,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Ophthal- 
viic  Hospital,  &c.  With  169  Illustrations.  Edited  by  S.  Littell, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Wills  Hospital  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  &q. 
Octavo.         • $4.00 

.  "It  is  eminently  a  practical  work,  evincing  in  its  author  greAt  research,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  an  accurate  and  most  observing  mind."  —  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 

Watson's  Practice  abridged. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.     De- 
livered at  King's  College,  London,  by  Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.,  &c.     From  the  last  London 
Edition.      With  a  concise  but  Complete  Account  'of  the  Properties,  Uses, 
Preparations,  Doses,  d:c.,  of  all  the  Medicines  mentioned  in  these  Lectures, 
and  other  Valuable  Additions,  by  J.  J.  Meylor,  A.M.,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c. 
A  neat  Pocket  Volume  bound  in  cloth  flexible.         .        .        .        $2.00 
The  merits  of  this  Abridgment  and  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  are:  1,  that  it  is  of 
pocket-size;  2,  that  it  contains  every  thing  of  importance  to  be  found  in  the  large 
work;    3,  that  the  lectures,  being  short,  can  be  read  in  a  few  minutes ;    4,  that  the 
piatter  of  each  lecture  is  divided,  according  to  the  subject,  into  parts,  by  such  side- 
beads  as  Symptoms,  Treatment,  Causes,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  &c.,  thus  rendering  it  easy 
to  obtain  at  a  glance  any  required  information ;  5,  that,  being  numbered  as  in  the  large 
work,  the  lectures  can  readily  be  compared  with  the  original ;  6,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  various  tables,  and  the  List  of  Poisons,  their  Symptoms  and  Treatment,  it  contains 
a  short  account  of  the  Uses,  Preparations,  Doses,  &c.  (taken  from  the  United  States 
Pispensatory)  of  the  many  medicines  mentioned  in  the  work. 

Zander  on  the  Ophthalmoscope. 

Its  Varieties  and  its  Use.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Adolf  Zander, 
by  RoBT.  B.  Carter,  F.R.C.S.,  etc.,  etc.  With  Notes  and  Additions 
by  the  Translator.  Containing  three  full-page  Colored  Plmtrations,  and 
Numerous  other  Illustrations  engraved  on  wood.     Royal  Octavo.   $4.00 

■  "Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  Ophthalmoscope.  An  Instrument  that  afforded 
methods  of  research  so  new  and  so  extensive,  rested  for  a  while,  of  necessity,  In  the  hands  of  a  small  number 
of  obsen-ei-s,  who  by  the  possession  of  special  knowlcMlge  and  special  opportunities  were  enabled  tboronfflily 
to  test  its  usefulness,  and  rightly  to  appreciate  its  value.  The  knowledge  laboriously  obtained  and  perfected 
by  a  few.  has  now  to  be  diffused  through  and  utilizid  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Profession.  Specialist"  may 
yet  effect  Iniprdvementa  in  matters  of  detail,  and  refinements  in  methods  of  observation,  but  the  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  must  depend  are  already  ascertained  and  established.  In  this  lielief  I  have  tbouglit  it 
desirable  to  prepare  an  English  version  of  Dr.  Zander's  exhaustive  and  masterly  treatise." — TS-anslator't 
Preface. 

Wright  on  Headaches. 

Their  Caii^cj  and  their  Cure.  By  Henry  G.  Wright,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  d:c.  From  the  Fourth  London 
Edition.     12mo.     Cloth $1.25 
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Harris's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology, 

Dental  Surgery,  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  By  Chapin  A. 
Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery  in 
the  Baltimore  College,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  dec, 
&c.  The  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Ferdi-  , 
NAND  J.  S.  GoRGAS,  M.D.,'  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the 
Baltimore  College,  &c.,  &c.     Royal  octavo.  Clotli',  $6.50.  Leather,  $7.50 

This  Dictionary  has  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  print;  a  new  edition  has  been  muck 
needed  by  the  Profession,  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  existing  for  it.  The  pres- 
ent edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  Professor  Gorgas,  Dr.  Harris's  successor  in 
the  Baltimore  Dental  College.  Many  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made,  and 
some  i^o  to  three  thousand  new  words  added.  The  doses  of  the  more  prominent  medici- 
nal agents  have  also  beeil  added,  and  in  every  way  the  book  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  its  value  enhanced. 

Harris's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

The  Ninth  Edition,  with  320  Illustrations.     Royal  octavo. 
Price,  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  boards,          ....         $6.00 
leather, 7.00 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  thorough  revision 
by  competent  professional  gentlemen,  and  contains  many  and  important  additions, 
bringing  the  work  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  dental  science,  and  adding  greatly 
to  its  value.  The  illustrations  have  also  been  much  improved ;  some  have  been  replaced 
by  new  drawings,  and  many  new  ones  have  been  added.  The  publishers  therefore 
offer  it  with  the  confident  assurance  that  it  will  now  be  found  a  thorough  elementary 
treatise,  a  text-book  for  the  student,  and  a  useful  companion  and  guide  for  the 
practitioner. 

Bond's  Practical  Treatise  on  Dental  Medicine. 

Being  a  Compendium  of  Medical  Science,  as  Connected  with  the  Study  of 
Dental  Surgery.  By  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Special 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
The  Third  Edition.     Octavo $3.00 

"We  have  spoken,  or  intended  to  speak,  heartily  In  praise  of  Dr.  Bond's  work.  It  has  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  thorough  medical  science  in  its  subject-matter,  and  cf  a  capital  Autuorship  in  its  style  and  treat 
mont."  —  American  Medical  Journal. 

Robertson's  Manual  on  Extracting  Teeth. 

Founded  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Parts  involved  in  the  Operation,  the  Kinds 
and  Proper  Construction  of  the  Instruments  to  be  Used,  the  Accidents 
likely  to  occur  from  the  Operation,  and  the  Proper  Remedies  to  be  Used. 
By  A.  Robertson,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  &c.     12mo.      .        .        .        $1.50 

"This  work  is  valuable  not  only  to  the  dental  student  and  practitioner, but  also  to  the  medical  student  and 
■orgeon."  —  Dental  Cosmos. 
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Taft's  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative  Den- 
tistry. 

A   NEW    EDITION,   THOROUGHLY   REVISED. 

By  Jonathan  Taft,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgenj,  &c.  The  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised, 
with  additions,  and  fully  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  Science. 
Containing  over  100  Illustrations.     Octavo.  $3.15 

"An  examination  of  Mr.  Taft's  treatise  enables  us  to  speak  most  favorably  of  it.  It  is  very  thorough  auil 
very  clear,  showing  that  the  author  is  practically  familiar  with  the  art  which  he  teaches.  The  ensravin^s 
»re  abumlant  and  excellent,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  admirable,  auJ 
reflects  much  credit  on  the  publishers."  —  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Fox  on  the  Human  Teeth. 

Their  Natural  History  and  Structure,  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  to 
which  they  are  Subject,  the  Mode  of  Inserting  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.  Edited 
by  Chapin  a.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  &c.  With  250  Illustrations. 
Octavo 64.00 

Richardson's  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechani- 
cal Dentistry. 

By  Joseph  Kichardson,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  in 
the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  &c.  With  over  100  beautifully  exe- 
cuted Illustrations.     Octavo. §3.50 

Handy's  Text-Book  of  Anatomy, 

And  Guide  to  Dissections.  For  the  Use  of  Students  of,  Medicine  and 
Dental  Surgery.  By  Washington  R.  Handy,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
With  312  Illustrations.     Octavo S4.00 

"We  heartily  commend  it  to  both  the  medical  and  dental  profession,  as  a  thorough,  faithful,  and  physi- 
ological treatise  on  Anatomy."  — ^morican  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Piggot's  Dental  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Containing  Physiological  Chemistry,  as  Applied  to  Dentistry,  <i-c.  By  A. 
Snowden  Piggot,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  and  Analytical  Chem- 
istry, &c.     In  one  Volume,  octavo. $3.50 

"  We  think  the  work  is  one  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  dentist.  Much  labor  and  research  ha-s 
been  "pent  on  it,  and  an  immense  amount  of  useful  information  combined  and  given  in  a  very  desImbU  form 
to  the  rrcifeaaion."  —  Denial  Register. 

Tomes'  System  of  Dental  Surgery. 

By  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  Dentist  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London,  Author 
of  "  Tomes'  Dental  Physiology,"  (fcc,  S:c.  With  208  beautifully  executed 
Illustrations.     Octavo. $4.50 

"This  is  an  aMy  written  and  valuable  work,  containing  much  matter  that  cannot  bo  found  elsewhere,  and 
cttldilatcd  to  euhaucf  the  reputiition  ;(  the  author  ad  un  original  and  careful  observer."  —  Dental  Q)smot. 
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Cooley's  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts. 

The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Time^^  With  a 
Review  of  the  Different  Theories  of  Beauty  and  copious  allied  Informa- 
tion, Social,  Hygienic,  and  Medical,  including  Instructions  and  CauHons 
respecting  the  Selection  and  Use  of  Perfumes,  Cosmetics,  and  other  Toilet 
Articles;  and  a  Comprehensive  Collection  of  Formidce,  and  Direetions 
for  their  Preparation.  By  Arnold  J.  Cooley,  Author  of  "  Cyclopcedia 
of  Receipts:  Processes,  Data,  and  Collateral  Information,  &c.,in  the  Arts 
and  Alanufactures."  With  Index  to  about  5000  Matters  of  Interest,  Use 
or  Caution.    Demi-Octavo ^5.00 

Ott  on  the  Manufacture  of  Soaps  and  Candles. 

Including  the  Most  Recent  Discoveries,  embracing  all  kinds  of  Ordinary 

Hard,  Soft,  and  Toilet  Soaps,  especially  those  made  by  the  Cold  Process ; 

and  the  Modes  of  Detecting  Frauds  in  the  Manufacturing  and  the  Making 

of  Tallou)  and  Composite   Candles.     By  Adolpii  Ott,  Practical  and 

Analytical  Chemist.     12mo.      With  Illustrations.     (Just  ready.)     S2.50 

The  author,  in  preparing  this  volume,  has  been  careful  to  give  a  clear  and  concise 

recount  of  the  art  of  soap  and  candle  making,  as  now  practised,  so  as  to  make  the  work 

as  practical  in  its  character  as  possible.     Appropriate  illustrations  have  been  added, 

and  critical  explanations  of  the  various  manipulations  and  mechanical  arrangements, 

by  which  they  are  effected.    Much  new  matter  has  also  been  incorporated  in  the  book, 

never  before  published. 

Piesse's  Whole  Art  of  Perfumery. 

A   NEW   REVISED   AND   ENLARGED    EDITION. 

And  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odors  of  Plants ;  with  InUructions  for 
the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums,  Cosmetics,  Perfimed  Soaps, 
&c.;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  on  Preparing  Artificial  Fruit 
Essences,  d'c.  By  G.  W.  Septimus  Piesse,  Analytical  Chemist.  A  neio 
American  from  the  Third  London  Edition.     12mo.     With  Numerous 

Ilhistratiom. $3.00 

Db.  Piesse's  volume  covers  the  entire  ground  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats. 
It  is  full  of  Useful  and  Curious  Information,  including  also  many  Valuable  Formulae; 
and  will  be  found  of  equal  importance  and  interest  to  the  practical  man  as  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

Overman's   Practical   Mineralogy,  Assaying 
and  Mining. 

With  a  Description  of  the  Useful  Minerals,  and  Imtructions  for  Assaying, 
according  to  the  simjylest  Methods.    By  Frederick  Overman,  Mining 

Engineer,  &c.     12mo $1.2o 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  place  before  the  public  the  characteristics  and  usee 
of  minerals,  in  a  popular  style,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  scientific  and 
technical  terms.  The  subject  is  divided  into  three  parts:  —  Mineralogy,  or  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Appearance  of  Minerals,  with  the  localities  in  which  they  may  or  have  been 
found ;  Assaying,  or  an  Investigation  of  the  value  of  Minerals,  by  means  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  one ;  and  Practical  Mining  in  its  simplest  form. 

Piggott  on  Copper  Mining  and  Copper  Ore. 

Containing  a  full  Description  of  some  of  the  Principal  Copper  Mines  of  the 
United  States,  the  Art  of  Mining,  the  Mode  of  Preparing  the  Ore  for 
Market,  &c.,  &c.  By  A.  Snowden  Pigoott,  M.D.,  Practical  Chemist. 
12mo $1.50 
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Morfit's  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Man- 
ipulations. 

A  Manual  of  the  Chemical  and  Chemico- Mechanical  Operations  of  tha 
Laboratory.  By  Campbell  Morfit,  Professor  of  Analytic  and  Applied 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  assisted  by  Clarence  Morfit, 
Assistant  Melter  and  Refiner  in  the  United  States  Assay  Ofjice.  The 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged,  with  over  500  Ilhistra- 
tions.     Octavo. $5.00 

"The  anniiKement  of  Ihe  whole  is  such,  that  every  student  will  be  able  to  go  through  the  work  witlioiit  a 
g'liilu  to  lead  him,  iirovided  the  necessary  apparatus  are  at  his  command.  But  even  without  them,  a  c;u"tful 
study  of  the  book  will  give  the  atteutive  student  a  very  usel'ul  insight  iu  all  the  manipulations  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical cliemist,  and  thousands,  no  doubt,  who  are  prevented  from  attending  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and 
chemistry,  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  only  means  left  them  for  self-improvement.  The  amount  of 
perseverance  and  industry  di.^played  in  the  getting  up  of  this  work  is  truly  astonishing,  the  clearness  of  ex- 
pression in  every  sentence,  and  the  accuratcness  of  the  fiOO  illustrations,  are  above  ]iraise.  'Jlorfit's  Maiiipula- 
lioijs'  ranges  in  utility  immediately  after  the  United  States  Dispensatory."  —  Olicmical  Gazette. 

Wetherill  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar. 

Theoretical  and  Practical,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Qidch  Process. 
With  Rules  for  Testing  its  Purity,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Illustrations.  By 
Charles  Wetherill,  M.D.     12mo $1.50 

The  purity  of  vinegar  is  of  more  importance  to  the  public  generally  even  than  alco- 
holic liquors,  to  the  adulteration  of  wliich  so  much  attention  has  recently  been  given, 
entering  as  it  does  more  or  less,  in  some  shape  or  otlier,  into  the  consumption  of  every 
niembei-  of  each  and  every  family,  and  being  more  insidious  in  its  effects.  Viewing  it 
in  this  light,  the  author,  a  practical  chemist,  has  furnished  simple  processes  by  which 
its  purity  can  be  readily  tested,  by  either  the  dealer  in  the  article,  or  the  ccfnsumer. 

Campbell's  Manual  of  Scientific  and  Practical 
Agriculture. 

A  Systematic  Arrangement  of  all  Scientifie  Knowledge  hearing  in  any  man- 
ner on  the  great  work  of  Farming.     For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Farmers. 
]>y  Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell,  of  Washington  College,  Va.     12mo.     With 
Illustrations.  .......  .         $1.50 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  to  supply  those  already  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil  with  a  guide,  the  study  or  perusal  of  which  will  enable  them  to  improve  upon  the 
old  system,  or  rjither  want  of  system,  which  has  worn  out  so  much  of  our  best  land, 
and  has  rendered  the  pursuit,  in  so  many  instances,  unprofitable ;  and  also  to  meet  the 
oeinands  of  teachers  for  a  text-book  of  the  right  kind,  which  will  give  the  student  such 
information  as  will  fit  him  for  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  agriculture  as  a  business. 

Darlington's  Flora  Cestrica; 

Or,  Herborizing  Companion.  Containing  all  the  Plants  of  the  Middle 
States,  their  Linnoian  Arrangement,  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms,  a 
complete  Index,  etc.  By  William  Darlington,  M.D.  The  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.     12mo.      .......         $2.25 

Miller  on  Alcohol,  and  Lizars  on  Tobacco. 

Alcohol:  Its  Place  and  Power.     By  James  INIiller,  F.Pi.S.E.,  Professor 

'of  Surgery  in  the    University  of  Edinburgh;  President  of  the  Medico- 

Chirurgical  Society;  Author  af  Milj.er's  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Surgery,  etc.,  etc.         The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco.     By  John  Lizars, 

late  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  etc.,  etc.     The 

Two  Essays  in  One  Volume.     l2mo •         $1.00 

The  first  of  these  treatises  was  prepared  by  Trof.  Miller  at  the  request  of  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League,  who  were  anxious  to  have  a  work  of  high  autho  'ity,  present- 
ing the  medical  view  of  the  Temperance  question.  It  has  passed  through  a  great 
number  of  editions  in  Scotland,  and  has  had  a  large  sale  in  this  country.  The  second 
was  prepared  by  Prof.  Lizars  to  show  the  pernicious  consequences  of  excessive  or 
habitual  smoking.  If  purchased  in  qunnlities,  either  together  or  separately,  by  Tem- 
perance or  other  societies,  they  will  be  furnished  at  a  reduced  price 
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CHAMBERS'    LECTUllES. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"The  medical  profession  in  this  country  are  under  obligations  to  the  American  p« 
li«hers  for  this  reprint  of  Dr.  Chambers'  Lectures  —  a  work  whose  time  is  forever,  ever 
where  in  its  place,  admirable  in  tone,  full  of  valuable  instructions  and  practical  tcachin]g 
and  written  in  clear,  compact,  and  often  epigrammatic  English.  AVe  can  offer  but  a  bri( 
notice  of  this  intrinsically  good  book,  which  is  certain  of  finding  a  wide  circle  of  reader 
and  wc  should  hope  a  place  in  every  medical  library."  —  Kew  Jprk  Medical  Journal. 

"  "We  are  pleased  to  see  this  work  rendered  accessible  to  the  profession  in  this  countri 
It  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  thought  and  inquiry  in  the  right  direction."  —  America 
Medical  Journal. 

"  "We  have  deferred  noticing  this  elegant  volume  until  we  could  find  time  to  givo  i 
more  than  a  cursory  perusal,  and  have  found  ourselves  fully  com])cnsatcd  for  the  c;i:  '':, 
reading  which  the  delay  has  afforded  us.  Few  medical  bonks  have  given  us  so  ii 
pleasure,  few  are  invested  with  such  a  fascinating  charm  of  manner,  few  arc  so  fmj  *„ 
practical  suggestions  of  permanent  value  to  the  practitioner.  Wc  cannot  too  liighh 
recommend  it  to  the  most  diligent  study  of  all  progressive  members  of  the  professioni 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  J 

"The  work  is  of  the  highest  merit,  written  in  a  clear,  m.asterly  style,  and  devoid  of 
techniealltios.  It  is  simjily  what  it  professes  to  be.  Lectures  Clinical,  delivered  from 
cases  observed  at  the  bedside  ;  therefore  more  valuable  as  enunciating  the  views  an<i 
experiences  of  a  practical  mind  aided  by  actual  observation.  'J'liey  are  of  deep  interest 
and  replete  with  facts  having  a  practical  bearing,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  .  .  .  We 
can  rec<mimend  Dr.  Chambers'  Ixiok  freely  and  with  confidence  as  the  work  of  a  groat 
mind,  practical  in  its  bearing,  and  simple  to  tiie  uuderstanding  of  all." —  Canadn  Med. 
Journal. 

"'\Ve  are  heartily  glad  to  see  such  books  in  the  hands  of  our  pT-ofession.  They  torn!  to 
cultivate  its  higher  piiilDsophy.  There  is  nothing  we  so  much  rcc|uire  as  to  be  constantly 
able  to  say  exactly  why  we  pursue  a  particular  therapeutic  course  in  any  given  disease; 
and  the  careful  reader  of  this  book  we  arc  very  sure  will  lay  it  down  with  the  hiriroiy 
increased  ability  to  render  a  rca.son  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him."  —  Lancet  and  Obsercer. 

"  Dr.  Chambers  has  long  occupied  a  distinguished  professional  position  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer.  He  is  preeminent  for  liis  scientific  investigations  in  piiysiolugy  and  pathology, 
and  for  his  philosophicnl  deductions.  Ills  ideas  are  never  commonplace,  and  wlictlicr 
they  are  well  founded  or  not,  they  are  always  interesting  as  the  products  of  a  mind  tliat 
is  in  profound  earnest  in  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  disease  and  its  rational  mcthoda 
of  treatment."  —  American  Druggislts'  Circular. 

"  As  specimens  of  the  colloquial  style  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  their  equal  in  medical 
literature.  But  this  is  by  no  means  their  only  merit.  Their  practical  teachings  claim  n« 
less  our -attention.  Both  student  and  practitioner  will  do  well  to  give  these  Icctu;  -  a 
careful  stud v,  for  therein  they  will  find  accurate  guides  to  diagnosis,  and  hints  \- ili 
regard  to  the  management  and  treatment  of  disease,  which,  without  always  subscriliinj; 
to  the  author's  views  of  their  action,  they  will  gladly  adopt."  —  Med.  and  Sun/.  Rejmrkr. 


"  It  is  a  very  able  and  scholarly  production,  which  may  be  studied  with  both  pb'iisure 
and  profit,  tlie  subject-matter  being  generally  treated  in  such  a  lucid,  logical,  original, 
and  sprightlv  manner  as  to  enchain  the  attention  while  appealing  to  the  judgment.  T!ie 
high  scientific  character  and  practical  value  of  this  meritorious  publication  may  Ijfl 
directly  estimated  by  the  author's  instructive  observations  'on  the  formation  of  mucus 
and  pus.' "  —  Denial  Cosmos. 

"  The  work  is  a  scholarly  production,  well  and  clearly  written,  and  v/e  recommend  it 
»ith  pleasure  to  the  profession."  —  American  lAterary  Gazette. 
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S     C^ZE^XJX'S    OBSTETniCS. 

TuE  Fourth  Americau  Edition  of  JNI.  Cuzcaux's  \vork  has  bccu  translated  and 
reprinted  from  tbe  Sixth  French  edition,  which  was  conipletoly  re-written  and 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  The  pupil  of  Moreau,  long  the  clinical  chief 
to  Professor  Dubois,  and  for  sixteen  years  adjunct  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  schools  of  Paris,  he  stands  before  us  a  teacher  qualilied  by  ability,  experi- 
ence, and  information,  to  impart  instruction  to  many,  and  command  the  respect 
of  all.  A  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  views  and  practice  of  those  mas- 
ters in  his  art  who  preceded  him,  and  his  position  in  one  of  the  largest  lying-in 
hospitals  in  the  world,  enabled  M.  Cazeaux  to  test  by  rigid  experiment  the  value 
of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  former  authors.  The  publishers  append  a  few 
of  the  many  favorable  opinions  they  have  received  of  the  work : 

"  The  call  for  repeated  editions  of  this  elaborate  and  most  excellent  work,  give.s  grati- 
fying evidence  of  the  advanced  state  of  obstetrical  science  in  this  country.  Tliis  treatise 
has  long  been  popidar  in  France  as  the  principal  text-book.  Every  question  in  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  midwifery  is  fully  discussed,  and  the  rules  established  for  the  guidance 
of  the  practitioner  are  based  upon  the  most  enlightened  views  of  physiology  and  pathology. 
The  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  American  -student  uud  practitioner." 
New  York  Medical  Times. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  midwifery  in  the  English  ]ano;uage.  It 
embraces  a  full  and  complete  discussion  of  every  subject  relating  to  ol)stetri(!s,  entering 
largely  into  the  theories  and  principles  of  the  science,  and  giving  in  detail  the  rules  of 
practice." — New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  This  magnificent  work  is  too  well  known  to  the  majority  of  our  readers  to  require 
extended  comment.  It  is  a  book  of  classical  standing  and  authority  in  France,  and  it 
must  rank  among  the  first  in  any  language." —  Cliicago  Medical  Journal. 

"  Cazeaux  especially  is  well  deserving  an  English  dress  as  emanating  from  the  distin- 
guished obstetrical  school  of  which  Naghe  was  the  founder,  and  Dubois  one  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers.  The  translator  deserves  credit  for  performing  his  task  so  well." 
Trans.  Am.  Med.  Association. 

"  We  cannot  but  admire  the  completeness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  one  of  the  best  guides  that  we  have  in  our  lan- 
guage."—  Lancet  and  Observer. 

"  Brought  down  to  the  latest  period,  whatever  is  new,  useful,  or  suggestive,  has  been 
faithfully  incorporated  with  the  text."  —  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

"We  cannot  do  less  than  commend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  student  and 
practitioner,  assuring  both  that  they  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  a  careful  study  nf  the 
work."  —  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Sui-g.  Journal. 

"Of  all  the  elementary  works  on  obstetrics  I  have  read  for  a  long  time,  '  Cazeaux  '  is 

the  best.     On  the  subject  of  embryology  and  the  mechanism  of  labor,  no  other  will  cnni- 

])arc  with  it.     I  have  looked  over  tlie  translation  by  Dr.  Bullock,  and  find  it  bi)tli  oicj;;aiit 

.and  faithful."  — B.  Foiiuvce  Barker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  N.  Y.  Med.  Cdie-e. 

"  I  have  always  highly  regarded  the  work,  and  taken  occasion  to  recommend  it  '■o  uiy 
class.  It  contains  more  useful  and  practical  infurniation  on  the  subject  than  any  wurk 
I  liave  ever  read,  and  presents  it  in  the  right  maimer."  —  D.  V.  P.  Qlackknbcsu,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  Albany  Medical  College. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST.1 

PUBLISHED  ANNUALLY. 

NOW   READY   FOR   1868. 


This  is  the  Original  *' Visiting  lAst,'"  the  first  published  in  tlie  United  State 
It  forms  an  invaluable  Pocket  Companion  for  every  Physician,  compact,  easily  car 
ried  in  the  pocket,  methodical  in  its  arrangement,  and  so  useful  that  the  Physicia^ 
once  using  it  will  never  afterwards  be  without  it.     "It  will  cost  the  Physician  a  dol 
lar  or  two ;  it  will  save  him  as  many  hundreds." 

coisra?EisrTS. 


1.  Table  of  Signs,  or  Guide  for  Registering  Visits,  Kn- 

gai;ements,  &o. 

2.  An  Almanac  fnr  1868. 

3.  Mii»h<ill  Hall's  lUady  Metliod  in  Asphyxia. 

4.  Poisons  and  tlioir  Antidotes. 

6.  Table  for  Calculating  the  Period  of  Utero-Qestation. 
6.  The   Visiting    List    arranged  for  25,  50,  or    luu 
Patients. 


7.  Blemoranda  pages  for  every  month  in  the  year.  | 

8.  Pages  for  Addresses  of  Patients,  &c. 

9.  "         Bills  and  Accounts   asked  for  and 

livered. 

0.  "         Obstetric  Engagements. 

1.  "         Vaccination         " 

2.  "         Recording  Obstetric  Cases,  Deaths,  ail 

for  Qeneral  Memoranda. 


I^E-ICDE. 


SIZIES    -A^InTTD 

For  25  patients  weekly,  bound  in  cloth, 

"  "      leather,  with  tucks  and  pocket, 

"  "      cloth,        

"  "      leather,  with  tucks  and  pocket, 


25 

50 

60 

100 


100 


in  2  vols  i^^^y  *°  June.  )  bound  in  leather,  with 
\  July  to  Dec'r.  )     tucks  and  pocket, 


$0  75 

1  25 
.     100 

150 

2  50 

3  00 


AN    INTERLEAVED    EDITION, 

for  the  use  of  Country  Physicians  and  others  who  compound  their  own  Prescriptions,, 
or  furnish  Medicines  to  their  patients.  The  additional  pages  can  also  be  used  for  Spe^ 
cial  Memoranda,  recording  important  cases,  &c.,  &c. 

For  25  patients  weekly,  interleaved  and  bound  in  cloth,    .       •        .       .  $1  00 
25        "  "  "  "  "    tucks,  with  pocket,     .    1  50 

50        "  "  "  "  "    cloth 1  60 

60        "  "  "  "  "    tucks,  with  pocket,     .     2  00 

This  Visiting  List  has  now  been  published  for  Seventeen  Years,  and  has  met  with 
such  uniform  and  hearty  approval  from  the  Profession,  that  the  demand  for  it  has 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  much  so  that  the  Publishers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  circulation  several  months  previous  to  the  first  of  the  year. 
Physicians  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  or  intend  doing  so,  should  give  their 
orders  in  advance  for  it,  that  no  disappointment  or  inconvenience  may  result  from 
being  without  it.  It  can  be  procured  from  the  principal  booksellers  in  any  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,/ree  of 
postage,  by  the  Publishers,  upon  receipt  by  them  of  the  retail  price  as  annexed. 

In  ordering  the  work  from  other  booksellers,  order 

Jjindsay  d  blakiston's  ^/iystcia?i's  Visilinf/  Zisl. 

And  in  all  cases,  whether  ordering  from  the  Publishers  or  otherwise,  specify  the 
Bize,  style,  «&c.,  wanted. 

LINDSAY  &  BLAKISTON,  Publishers, 

25  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  \^ 
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